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PREFATORY NOTE 


VOLUME XVI 

The extracts from oral evidence contained in this volume cover the more important portions 
of the evidence given, in the presence of the Press, by non-officials* in the following Provinces : 
Bombay, Punjab North-West Frontier Province, Delhi, United Provinces, and Bihar and 
Orissa. Volume XVll contains that given in the Provinces of Assam, Bengal, Burma, Madras, 
and the Central Provinces. 

In nearly every case the witnesses had previously submitted written memoranda ; these 
documents formed the basis of their examination, and are printed at the beginning of their oral 
evidence. 

A few of the written memoraifeda on which oral evidence was not taken, are also included 
in this volume. 

As explained in the preface to Volume I of the Commission’s Report, all evidence was 
taken by a Joint Conference consjisting of the Statutory Commission, the Indian Central 
Committee and, in all the Govemctrs’ Provinces except the Central Provinces, a Provincial 
Committee. A list of the members (»f these Committees is given on page iv. 

References in the evidence to ptiiges of the various written memoranda have been altered 
to correspond with the paging in th e present volume. 

The Commission have suggested, that the full text of the evidence given in the presence 
of the Press, including portions omii c(j from the present volume as being of less import^ce, 
and also copies of non-official memora not printed in these volumes, should be made available 
for inspection in London and India, am d it is understood that this will be done. 

* Including officials, speaking for Servl associatiqhs in their personal capacity, and not representing 

of Government. 
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BOMBAY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Memorandum on the Meston Settlement. 


The Committee of the Bombay Chamber of Com¬ 
merce desire to avail themselves of the invitation 
issued by the Statutory Commission and to submit a 
memorandum on the subject of 6 (c) of the Appen¬ 
dix to the invitation to submit memoranda. In 
pursuance of the last paragraph of that invitation 
it is necessary to preface their remarks with a 
brief statement of the nature, extent and mem¬ 
bership of the Chamber. The Bombay Chamber was, 
founded in 1836 and one of its principal objects is to 
promote the trade, commerce and manufactures of 
India, and in particular the trade, commerce and 
manufactures of the Bombay Presidency. At the 
present time it consists of 161 Chamber Members, six 
Associate Members and one Honorary Member and 
includes the leading European commercial firms in 
Bombay, some of the more important Indian firms 
and a few Japanese concerns. Besides mercantile 
firms its membership includes banking, insurance and 
railway interests. 

2. The Meston Settlement is the economic counter¬ 
part of the Government of India Act. The Meston 
Committee itself recognised that it was reached from 
political and not primarily from financial motives 
and that it originated in the desire to secure a 
greater measure of devolution in the Provinces and 
in the endeavour to draw for this purpose a defen¬ 
sible line of financial partition between local Govern¬ 
ments and the Government of India. The Meston 
Committee allotted Customs, Income-tax and Excise 
on salt, cotton goods and petroleum to the Imperial 
Government, leaving Land Revenue and Irrigation, 
Excises oin liquor and drugs and General Stamps to 
the Provinces. The separation between Central and 
Provincial finances, which might normally have been 
expected to benefit each party to the bargain occurred 
at a time when both the Central and Local admini¬ 
strations were suffering from a period of financial 
distress. Consequently the hope that tlje resources 
of the Provinces, increased as the result of the new 
financial settlement, would enable them to find money 
for large schemes of economic and social progress has 
not been realised and the working of the reforms has 
been seriously handicapped. 

3. The position of Bombay has been particularly 
unfortunate and the Government of Bombay, sup¬ 
ported by all classes and communities in the Presi¬ 
dency with a unanimity otherwise unknown, has not 
ceased since 1918 to protest vigorously against a 
system of finance which was first suggested in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, accepted by the Meston 
Committee and endorsed by the Joint Committee of 
the Houses of Lords and Commons. 

4. The Bombay case against the Meston Settlement 
is based on two distinct grounds; firstly, that the 
distribution of surplus revenues assigned to the 
provinces of India over and above the Provincial 
revenue existing at the time of the Reforms was 
determined in a haphazard manner and bore no re¬ 
lation to the needs of the Provinces, to the total 
taxation derived from those Provinces and to the 
resources then available to those Provinces; and 
secondly, that this haphazard distribution was 
founded upon the application of federal principles 
of finance which have not been adopted in any other 
federal Government in the world. It has been urged 
by the Government of Bombay that the Settlement 
should be revised for the following reasons;— 

(1) because it has broken down in practice as 
evidenced by the amendments which have had 
to be introduced in the Devolution Rules; 

(2) because the premises on which the settlement 
was founded can be demonstrated to be 
erroneous; 

(3) because the anticipations of the Meston Com¬ 
mittee have been completely falsified by 
events. 

5. The arguments against the Meston Settlement 
were succinctly summarised by Mr. Grantham in his 
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speech at the Annual General Meeting of the 
Chamber in 1925 and it may be convenient to repro¬ 
duce an extract here: — 

“ 1. The settlement is an arbitrary division 
of revenue between the Central Government 
and the provinces, giving vastly increased 
spending powers to certain provinces, and as 
a settlement is inequitaUe. 

“ 2. The contribution system devised was never 
intended to remedy any inequity in the 
original settlement, but only to ensure that 
the chief beneficiaries should help to balance 
the central budget over the transition period, 
that is to say, until such time as they could 
make full use of those increased spending 
powers, and the Central Government could 
do without the provincial contributions. 

“ 3 The increased spending power of Bombay was 
based on totally incorrect data and Bombay’s 
contribution is therefore obviously unfair. 

“ 4. When making the settlement no considera¬ 
tion was given to the comparative taxation 
existent in each province nor to the compara¬ 
tive spending powers of each province, before 
the settlement. 

“ 6. In making income-tax a central source of 
revenue we, an industrial province, were 
denied a share in the proceeds of our main 
form of industry, income-tax forming, as it 
does, a very heavy percentage of the total 
taxation of this Presidency. 

“6. Prom the Bombay point of view the inequity 
lies not in the system of contribution and 
remission but in the original settlement, so 
that while the only real remedy is a redis¬ 
tribution of revenues—and until that is done 
we must protest against the reduction in any 
other province’s contribution —wq feel very 
strongly that if a respite is to be given to 
any other province, as has been done to 
Bengal, we have at least as good a claim, 
and in our opinion a better claim, to such 
a respite.” 

6. It will be necessary to develop briefly these main 
counts in Bombay’s indictment of the Meston Settle¬ 
ment. The table below shows the additional revenue 
awarded to each Province, together with the per¬ 
centage increase, while in the last column the con¬ 
tributions of the five major Provinces to Central 
revenues are shown:— 

Over 

normal Contribution 


Lakhs. 

revenue, fixed at 

Madras got increased 
revenue of 

680* 


% 

66 

360 

U.P. got increased 
revenue of 

400 


51 

240 

Punjab got increased 
revenue of 

290 

_ 

50 

175 

Burmah got increased 
revenue of 

250 


41 


Bengal got increased 
revenue of 

104 


14 

63 

Bombay got increased 
revenue of 

92 

_ 

9 

66 

C.P. got increased 
revenue of 

62 

_ 

15 


Bihar and Orissa got 
increased revenue of 

51 

_ 

15 


Assam got increased 
revenue of 

42 

«S 

27 


7. It will be seen ■ 

that out of 

an 

additional net 


increase of 18^ crores 16 crores were allotted to four 
provinces, viz., Madras, United Provinces, Punjab 


* These figures and any others contained in this Memo¬ 
randum and in the Appendix can be substantiated by a 
reference to Government publications. 
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and Burmah and 3^ crores went to the remaining five 
provinces, which included Bengal and Bombay, so 
that while Madras, United Provinces and Punjab re¬ 
ceived windfalls of 66 per cent., 61 per cent, and 50 
per cent., respectively, over and above their former 
revenues Bengal and Bombay received increases of 
14 per cent, and 9 per cent, respectively. 

8. In regard to the theoretical basis of the Mbston 
Settlement, it is contended that the origin of all the 
subsequent trouble is to be found in the academic 
insistence by the fraaners of the Montagu-Chelmsfdrd 
Report on the theory of complete separation of the 
resources of the Central and Provincial Governments. 
In no country in the world in the history of federal 
and provincial finance has it been found possible to 
achieve a clean cut between provincial and central 
revenues. Wherever complete separation has been 
aimed at as in India, it is found that subsidies or 
contributions are required. 

9. Bombay’s main grievance against the Meston 
Settlement, which has been loudly voiced from the 
beginning, is that under it the Government of India 
took over all the growing heads of revenue, more par¬ 
ticularly income-tax, and gave the Presidency all the 
growing heads of expenditure. As Sir Basil Blackett 
has said, the kernel of the complaint of Bombay and 
Bengal is that their revenues are not sufficiently 
elastic. The Meston Committee rejected the claim 
of Bombay to a share of the income-tax on the 
ground that they ‘ ‘ do not apprehend that the richer 
provinces, such as Bombay, will be seriously handi¬ 
capped in the administration of their own finances ”; 
and they appended “ some figures which indicate that 
several of the provinces, and Bombay in particular, 
may look for reasonable elasticity which will in most 
cases be encouraged by judicious capital outlay.” 
In these figures they compared the revenue under the 
proposed individual heads of the year 1912-13 with 
the year 1920-21 and found that in these eight years 
Bombay had increased— 

its Excise Revenue by 102 per cent. 

its General Stamps by 119 ,, 

its Land Revenue by 32 ,, 

and 

all Provincial revenue by 52 ,, 

whereas the increase in other provinces varied from 
11 to 35 per cent. It was thus on an assumed annual 
increase of 12^ per cent, in Excise, 16 per cent, in 
General Stamps, and 4 per cent, in Land Revenue 
that they based their conclusion, that Bombay in par¬ 
ticular may “ look for reasonable elasticity in their 
revenues apart from income-tax.” 

10. The four statements A, B, C and D contained 
in the Appendix to this Memorandum show the extent 
to which the actual realisations have fallen short of the 
anticipations of the Meston Committee. The figure 
up to the end of 1927-28 is Rs. 20.8 crores. Figures 
for 1926-27 can be taken as final, those for 1927-28 are 
the revised estimates, while those for 1928-29 are 
Budget figures. These figures and any others con¬ 
tained in this Memorandum and in the Appendix can 
be substantiated by a reference to Government pub¬ 
lications. 

The selection of two single years as the basis of 
important conclusions vitiated the whole argument. 
The datum line selected was a year of famine when 
the laud revenue had fallen by a crore and a half. 
Hence the erroneous conclusion that land revenue 
would go on expanding at the rate of 4 per cent, per 
annum. In the case of excise the period considered by 
the Committee included an important change of sys¬ 
tem from fixed fees to auctions which led to a sudden 
large increase of revenue which could not possibly be 
repeated. The Committee’s expectations regarding 
stamps were equally erroneous as they were based 
upon the boom years following the war. As a result 
of their erroneous premises the Meston estimates of 
the expansion of the Bombay Provincial revenues 
were utterly wide of the mark. 

11. The Meston Committee refer to the high scales 
of expenditure in Bombay. The statements marked 
E and P in the Appendix give the expenditure in 
Administrative Departments in the five major pro¬ 
vinces for the last two years available. The figures 
for Bombay are high, but they do not compare un¬ 


favourably with those of Madras. It must be remem¬ 
bered that industrial expansion and the growth of a 
wealthy class involve the maintenance of expensive 
administrative services for education, medical relief, 
sanitation, police, housing, urban development, etc. 
Factory inspectors and a labour bureau have to be 
maintained in connection with industries which 
finance the Government of India and not the local 
Government. The wealthy classes which contribute 
handsomely to the Imperial Government and are its 
main prop in its Indian loan operations are, from 
the revenue point of view, untouchable classes for the 
Bombay Government. The needs of the local admini¬ 
stration, which are clamant, have to be met from land 
revenue which is not merely inelastic, but liable to 
the vicissitudes of famine, from the profits of an un¬ 
popular trade in alcohol and from the receipts from 
stamps and a few minor heads where the prospects of 
expansion are trifling. It is not reasonable to expect 
the poor cultivators of the Presidency to contribute 
a large portion of the funds required for the educa¬ 
tion of the industrial artisan classes, for the medical 
relief of those classes and for the maintenance of law 
and order amongst the mixed populations of the large 
industrial cities. 

12. Some indication of the amount of revenue con¬ 
tributed by the two industrial provinces to the Cen¬ 
tral revenues, compared with an agricultural province 
like Madras, is afforded by the collections of income- 
tax for the year 1925-26 (the latest account year for 
which figures are available):— 

Income tax and 

Super-tax receipts Rs. per head 


in 1925-26 of 

(Lakhs of Rs.) population. 

Bombay . 369.6 1.8 

Bengal . 693.6 1.3 

Madras . 141.4 0.3 


Again, as regards provincial taxation, Bombay taxes 
itself more highly than other provinces. Provincial 
taxation per head of population in 1925-26 was as 
follows: — 

Rs. 

Bombay . 6.1 

Bengal . 1.9 

Madras .. . 2.9 

Burma ... . . 6.8 

Despite the high rate of taxation- for the past three 
yeai's Bombay has been living on its accumulated 
balances and a deficit is anticipated for the current 
year. The financial position of rhis province, com¬ 
pared with that of the other major provinces) is shown 
in the statement marked G. 

13. Devolution Rule 16 was introduced in order to 
alleviate some of the defects of the Meston Settlement 
by granting to the Provinces some share in the growth 
of revenue from taxation on incomes so far as that 
growth was attributable to an increase in the amount 
of income assessed. It took as a datum line the ex¬ 
ceptional boom year of 1920-21 and has notoriously 
failed in its working. In the result Bombay has 
received no share in income tax since the year 1922-23, 
when it merely received Rs, 3 lakhs. 

14. The Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee were 
specifically instructed that it was not within their 
province to revise the Meston Settlement and they 
therefore made no concrete proposals in that behalf, 
but they clearly realised that Devolution Rule 15 had 
conspicuously failed to alleviate the inequalities of 
the Settlement and their lucid examination of the 
subject deserves close study. The Taxation Enquiry 
Committee were instructed to indicate the theoretic¬ 
ally correct distribution of taxes between Imperial 
and Provincial and to advise on the operation of 
Devolution Rulb ]’5. In regard to the IwtJter they 
found that it had failed in its object and had resulted 
in giving bonuses to individual provinces on a hap¬ 
hazard basis. They rejected the suggestion that the 
rule .should be amended by adopting a different datum 
line because they considered that the whole system of 
dividing income tax on the basis of a datum line was 
unsound. They pointed- out that income tax in the 
commercial provinces depends largely on the main 
industries, in Bombay on cotton, in Bengal on jute, in 
Assam on tea and in Bihar and Orissa on coal and 
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minerals, that the periods of prosperity and depres¬ 
sion of these do not necessarily synchronise, and that 
any datum line common to all provinces would con¬ 
sequently give disproportionate results as between the 
industrial provinces themselves. 

16. The Taxation Enquiry Committee examined the 
possible methods of dividing income tax, and they 
reached the conclusion that the most satisfactory 
means of determining the share of the different pro¬ 
vinces was to make over the proceeds of a basic rate 
on personal incomes graduated proportionately to the 
general rate, to which should be added a small pro¬ 
portion of the receipts from the corporation profits 
tax (if any). 

16. In regard to the question of the theoretically 
correct distribution of taxes between central and pro¬ 
vincial, the Committee recommended, apart from a 
transfer to the provinces of a share of the income tax, 
the transfer of non-judicial stamps and the excise 
duty on country-made foreign liquors, and possibly 
the revenue now derived from excise opium, to the 
Central Government. The Chamber’s experience goes 
to confirm the wisdom of these recommendations. In 
1926 the Chamber had occasion to refer to the present 
unsatisfactory system of .taxing liquor which resulted 
in unhealthy competition between Central and Pro¬ 
vincial Governments. They said then that the ideal 
solution of the difficulty would doubtless be to credit 
all duty on foreign liquor, whether country-made or 
imported, to the Central head, but that excise, being 
a transferred subject, they presumed it was outside 
the range of practical politics until the Reforms came 
up for revision when equilibrium could be established 
by the transfer to the Provinces of a compensating 
source of revenue. Another argument in favour of 
removing excise- on liquors from the Provincial sphere 
is to be found in the fact that the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment have accepted total prohibition as the ultimate 
goal of their excise policy. The net loss, including 
the cost of extra preventive staff, which the achieve¬ 
ment of this goal would involve has been estimated 
by an authoritative body at Rs. 6 crores, or nearly 
half Bombay’s present annual revenue. Prohibition 
would seem to be impossible of realisatio-n for gome 
time and Government have recently issued a notifica¬ 
tion recognising that the path is beset with difficul¬ 
ties which for the present are insuperable and re¬ 
signing themselves to a policy of cautious rationing. 
Apart from the financial aspect prohibition could 
hardly be made effective in one province alone if the 
others refused to come into line, and the present 
would therefore seem a favourable opportunity for 
transferring excise to the Central Government, who 
would be in a better position to direct the general 
lines of advance, as demanded by public opinion, 
towards a reduction of the liquor and drug traffic. 

17. The Taxation Committee emphasised the desir¬ 
ability of re-transferring stamp duties to the Central 
Government; an instance of the inconvenience of the 
present system recently came to notice. The imposi¬ 
tion of a tax on patent medicines was one of the re¬ 
commendations of the Taxation Committee and, 
inspired doubtless by a laudable desire to assist 
stricken provincial revenues, the Government of India 
ruled that this should be levied as a provincial tax. 
The Government of Bombay appointed a Committee to 
examine the practicability of levying the tax and the 
ways find means of collecting it. The Committee’s 
deliberations have not proceeded very far, but it is 
understood that they have served mainly to empha¬ 
sise the difficulties in the way of imposing such taxa¬ 
tion provincially since it is obvious that the tax wdll 
be largely evaded by smuggling unless it is an all- 
India one; and it is not improbable that what has 
proved in other countries a lucrative source of revenue 
will have to be abandoned because stamps are at pre¬ 
sent credited to the Provincial instead of the Central 
head. 

18. The Financial Relations Committee expressed a 
doubt whether it would be possible permanently to 
exclude loCal Governments from some form of direct 
taxation upon the industrial and commercial earnings 
of their people. But they were obsessed by the bogeys 
of divided heads and doles which had wrought evil in 
the past and they were bent on a clean out. The 


system they devised has broken down in practice. The 
Reforms Enquiry Committee reported that practically 
every Provincial Government had entered a protest 
against the Meston Settlement and had expressed the 
opinion that it should be revised as soon as a favour¬ 
able opportunity occurred. 

19. If the Provinces were given a reasonable share 
of income-tax, as a right not as a dole, they would be 
in a position to forgo the unsuitable sources of excise 
and stamps, their revenues would acquire the necessary 
resilience to enable them to devote themselves to the 
great nation-building schemes of which there is such 
urgent need and they would not be forced to resort to 
expedients for raising revenue such as the entertain¬ 
ments tax which belongs more properly to the Muni¬ 
cipal sphere. At the same time the Municipalities, 
relieved of the encroachments of the Provincial ®ov- 
ernment, would not be driven to sucffi noxious attd 
uneconomic devices as non-refundable terminal tas. 

20. As already stated, it was not within the Taxa¬ 
tion Committee’s functions to suggest a detailed revi¬ 
sion of the settlement between the Government of 
India and the Provinces and they left the application 
of the principles suggested by them to some other body. 
Those principles appear to be conceived on sound 
lines; the success of the labours of the Statutory Com¬ 
mission will depend very largely on their ability to 
evolve therefrom a practical scheme of financial rela¬ 
tions between the Central and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. 

21. In conclusion, the Committee desire to’emphasise 
most strongly that while the Meston Settlement gave 
Land Revenue to the Provinces, it took Income-tax 
from the Provinces, and yet treated the resnlting 
surplus revenue in the agricultural provinces as if it 
were the provinces’ own revenue. It is contended 
that Income-tax is the industrial counterpart of Land 
Revenue. In asking for a share in Income-tax receipts 
Bombay does not ask so much for immediate financial 
advantage as ■to be assured of a source of revenue which 
can be trusted to expand steadily in proportion ■to the 
constantly increasing cost of the administration. 

22. The Committee would have liked ■to have sum¬ 
marised for each province the taxation imposed within 
each province and to have shown the proportion of 
the total taxation which goes to the Central Govern¬ 
ment and the proportion retained for Provincial pur¬ 
poses. The Committee would have liked ■to have done 
this because it is felt that the proportions as between 
different provinces would prove to be most uneven. 
But it is realised that this is a complicated matter and 
one which will be better undertaken by a tribunal 
unconnected with any particular province. 

23. Income-tax may be taken as illustrative of the 
complication. The collections in a province do not 
represent only the tax on the income of the province 
in which it is collected but on income earned in other 
parts of India. Certain taxes may be considered on 
the border line, that is, it may be doubtful whether 
they should be classed as provincial taxation or not. 

24. Now that the revenues of the Central Govern¬ 
ment are sufficient to meet the expenditure of the 
Central Government without requiring any contribu¬ 
tions from the Provinces, the Committee consider it 
may be possible for financial experts so to adjust the 
Central Revenues as ■to enable industrial provinces ■to 
get a reasonable share of their Income-tax Revenue. If, 
however, the Central Revenues so adjusted prove in¬ 
sufficient the Commit’tee are of opinion that the ques¬ 
tion of extending Probate Duties should be taken in 
hand as recommended by the Taxation Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee (paras. 362 ef seq.). The Chamber has re¬ 
peatedly urged the desirability of introducing into 
India duties on inheritance and expressed approval of 
the recommendations of the Taxa’tion Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee in this behalf, with the proviso that the scale 
suggested might with advantage be steepened. The 
Committee considers that death duties should be cen¬ 
trally administered and should be a Central source of 
revenue. This is in accord with their recommenda¬ 
tions in paras. 16 and 17 supra that General Stamps 
should be centralised. It is submitted that in the 
adoption of these suggestions lies a practical solution 
of the problem of compensating Central revenues for 
reduced receipts from Income-tax. 

A 8 
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APPENDIX. 


STATEMENT A. 


STATEMENT B. 


Land Bevetme. 


Excite. 


(Lakhs of Rupees.) 


(Lakhs of Rupees.) 


Meston Committee’s figures for 1912-13 = 489 lakhs. Meston Committee’s figure for 1912-13=212 lakhs. 
Annual increase expected according to them=4 per Annual increase expected=13 per cent, approximately, 
cent., or 20 lakhs. or 27 lakhs per annum. 



Meston 


Excess of 


Meston 


Excess of 

— 

Committee’s 

Actuals. 

Estimate 

— 

Committee’s 

Actuals. 

Estimate 


Estimate. 


over Actuals. 


Estimate. 


over Actuals. 

1921-22 

666 

683 

82 

1921-22 

466 

343 

112 

1922-23 

686 

611 

74 

1922-23 

482 

423 

69 

1923-24 

705 

662 

143 

1923-24 

509 

438 

74 

1924-26 

725 

669 

166 

• 1924-26 

636 

443 

93 

1926-26 

745 

683 

162 

1926-26 

663 

416 

148 

1926-27 

766 

616 

249 

1926-27 

590 

409 

181 

1927-28 

786 

699 

186 

1927-28 

617 

386 

231 

1928-29 

806 

693 

212 

1928-29 

644 

391 

253 


STATEMENT C. 

General Stamps. 

(Lakhs of Rupees.) 

Meston Committee’s figure for 1912-13=39 lakhs. 
Annual increase expected=15 per cent., or 6 lakhs per 
annum. 


— 

Meston 

Committee’s 

Estimate. 

Actuals. 

Excess of 
Estimate 
over Actuals. 

1921-22 

93 

84 

9 

1922-23 

99 

96 

4 

1923-24 

106 

91 

14 

1924-26 

111 

98 

13 

1926-26 

117 

97 

20 

1926-27 

123 

88 

35 

1927-28 

129 

94 

35 

1928-29 

135 

90 

46 


STATEMENT D. 


(Lakhs of Rupees.) 


Loss under 

i 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

! 

1926-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

Land Revenue 

82 

74 


166 

162 

249 

186 

212 

Excise ... 

112 

69 


93 

148 

181 

231 

253 

G. Stamps 

9 

4 


13 

20 

35 

36 

46 

Total . 

203 

1 

137 

231 

262 

330 

465 

452 

! 

610 


Total deficit for the years 1921-22 to 1927-28 = 20,80 lakhs. 
1928-29 figures are omitted from the total as being only estimates. 
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Appendix— continued^ 


STATEMENT E. 

Expenditure in Administrative Departments in 1926-27. 


(Lakhs of Rupees.) 


— 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

U.P. 

Punjab. 

General Administration ... 


230-0 

222-9 

123-7 

133-7 

107-4 

Administration of Justice 


96-6 


111-6 

74-7 

62-4 

Jails and Convict Settlements ... 


28-0 

24-7 

32-6 

37-6 

34-0 

Police 


187-3 

167-1 

190-4 

164-2 

108-3 

Education ... 


198-7 

199-6 

137-3 

187-1 

144-0 

Medical 


66-8 

49-9 

69-1 

32-8 

40-3 

Public Health ... ... 


30-9 

20-0 

34-0 

22-2 

22-6 

Agriculture... 


32-6 

26-9 

22-1 

30-3 

46-4 

Industries. 

•t** 

18-0 

0-9 

i-,._ 

12-3 

11-6 

6-6 


N.B .—These figures refer to administrative services only and do not include such important items of provincial 
expenditure as Land Revenue, Excise, Forests, Irrigation, Debt Services, Civil Works, Superannuation and Pensions, etc. 


STATEMENT F. 

Expenditure in Administrative Departments in 1925-26. 


(Lakhs of Rupees.) 


— 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

U.P. 

Punjab. 

General Administration ... 


219*4 

223-1 

113-8 

130-1 

98-2 

Administration of Justice 


93-7 

71-9 

107-6 

70*6 


Jails and Convict Settlements ... 


29*7 

26-2 

30-9 

34-9 

31-9 

Police . 


183-0 

168-4 

178-3 

162-0 


Education. 


186-6 

196-2 

131-3 

184-4 


Medical . 


66-1 

46-7 

66-9 

28-9 


Public Health 


32-3 

24-3 

23-7 

44-6 

16-7 

Agriculture... ... . 


28-9 

26-6 

19-4 

26-6 

36-6 

Industries. . 


16-0 

0-7 

11-0 

10-7 

7-0 


N.B .—^These figures refer to administrative services only and do not include such important items of provincial 
expenditure as Land Revenue, Excise, Forests, Irrigation, Debt Services, Civil Works, Superannuation and Pensions, etc. 


STATEMENT G. 


(Lakhs of Rupees.) 




1926-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28 

(Revised). 

1928-29 

(Budget). 

— 


Ex- 

Surplus 


Ex/ 

Surplus 


Ex- 

Surplus 


Ex- 

Surplus 


Revenue 

pen- 

dlture. 

(■+■) or 
deficit (-). 

Revenue. 

pen- 

ditum. 

(+)or 

defioit(-). 

Revenue. 

peu- 

diture. 

( + ) or 
deficit (-). 

Revenue. 

pen- 

diture. 

(+) or 
deficit (-). 

Madras 

1,693 

1,696 

+ 98 

1,684 

1,682 

+ 102 

1,676 

1,668 

+ 118 

1,697 

1,706 

- 9 

Bombay 


iHtff m 

- 91 

1,486 

1,662 

-166 


1,699 

- 46 

1,674 

1,660 

-76 

Bengal 


tjffi ■ 

-f 39 


isai 

- 21 


■wona 

- 26 


1,120 

-26 

U.P. ... 

1,271 

lifeTi V 

- 30 


1,286 

+ 6 

1,283 

1,171 

+ 112 

1,247 

1,244 

+ 3 

Pimjab 

1,266 

ill 

+ 168 

1,171 

1,232 

- 61 

1,242 


+ 36 

1,273 

1,303 

-30 


/ 


Note .—The Bombay figures are inclusive of Development Department transactions. 


a 2640 
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INDIAN STATDTOEY COMMISSION. 


POONA. 

Dated, 18th October, 1928. 


Present : 

All the Members oe the Commission, and oe the Central and Bombay Pbovinoial Committees. 


Mr. H. G. COCKE, President of the 
* «**«***•»* 

83. Chairman: Mr. Cocke, as President of the Bom¬ 
bay Chamber of Commerce you are here to support, 

X understand, the memorandum the Chamber has sent 
to the Statutory Commission P—Yes, Sir, that is so. 

84. I do not propose that we should ask Mr. Cocke 
questions, but we will just ask him to state his views. 

1 may only make this remark, Mr. Cocke, that we 
hod a very interesting discussion to-day on this ques¬ 
tion, and we should be glad to hare any supplementary 
remarks of your own. Kindly remember, as regards 
the general case of the Chamber of Commerce, that 
it is more or less arranged that we should take the 
main case at Calcutta. We should be glad if you 
would let us hear the points which are of special im¬ 
portance to this Presidency.^—I will just go through 
the memorandum very briefly. X may say that it was 
prepared by a Sub-Committee of the Chamber and 
also adopted by the Committee of my Chamber. 

85. Has this particular memorandum been pub¬ 
lished?—Yes, sir, about sis weeks ago it was pub¬ 
lished. Of course, a large part of it, X presume, has 
already been discussed this morning.* We pointed 
out in para. 2 that the Meston Settlement is the 
economic counterpart of the Government of India Act, 
and in para. 3 that the position of Bombay has been 
particularly unfortunate, and in para. 4 (2) we state 
that the premises on which the settlement was founded 
were erroneous. I do not want to go into detail, be¬ 
cause I know you were having the subject discussed 
all to-day.* But, briefly put, we feel that the Meston 
Settlement, judged in the light of to-day, has made 
really a very bad settlement. X do not suggest that 
some other committee could have done better at the 
time, but still the whole complaint, so far as Bombay 
is concerned, is that they took two very unfortunate 
years in basing their progressive figures for the past 
eight years. Taking eight years’ expectation of total 
progress, they estimated the annual rate of progress. 

The first year they took was a famine year, and the 
last year they took was something of a boom year. It 
will be perfectly obvious to anybody, I think, that 
the conclusions reached, as events have turned out, 
could riot be anything but unjust to the province. 

Had the boom continued, there might not have been 
the same objection to raise. But, as events have 
turned out, we maintain that Bombay has particularly 
suffered for reasons given in this memorandum, which, 

I hope, gentlemen here have read. I do not want to 
go into any more detail. 

86. Speaking personally, I am very grateful to you 
because the memorandum you have submitted con¬ 
tains two or three things which I did not previously 
notice. For instance, there is this useful quotation 
—see para. 9:— 

“ Bombay’s main grievance against the Meston 
Settlement, which has been loudly voiced from 
the beginning, is that under it the Government 
of India took over all the growing heads of 
revenue, more particularly income tax, and gave 


* See Vol. XV., pp. 25-39. 


Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

the Presidency all the growing heads of expendi¬ 
ture. As Sir Basil Blackett has said, the kernel 
of the complaint of Bombay and Bengal is that 
their revenues are not sufficiently elastic.” 

I am not expressing any opinion as to whether I 
agree with it or not, but it is a very useful quota¬ 
tion?—If you take an extreme case, sir, a province 
“ A ” with a very large land revenue and practically 
no income tax, and a province “ B ” with a very 
large income tax and practically no land revenue, it 
• would be perfectly obvious that the settlement could 
not work. Unfortunately, predictions as regards pro¬ 
gress have been falsified, and, it will be seen there 
lias been no progressive source of revenue. As a 
matter of fact, from the figures of Land Revenue I 
have got here in Statement ‘‘ A ”—Actnals in col. 3— 
the first year showed 683 lakhs actuals, and for the 
last year, which was the eighth year, the actuals are 
only 593 lakhs. But the Meston Committee expected 
805 lakhs in that eighth year. 

• *«*«••••*• 

88 . X see you set out hero in the first column the 
estimate that was made by the Meston Committee of 
what they hoped or expected would bo the land revenue 
year by year right down to the present year. Then 
you set out in the second column what the actual re¬ 
venue has turned out to be?—Yes. 

89. X see that the excess of estimate over actuals is 
increasing, or, roughly speaking, is an increasing ex¬ 
cess. Coming to 1928-^ you get an excess of 212 
lakhs?—In the second part of paragraph 10 we have 
pointed out that the datum line selected was a year of 
famine, when the land revenue had fallen by a crore 
and a half. Therefore, obviously the Meston Com¬ 
mittee based their annual progress of 20 lakhs a year 
on a basic factor which was very wide of the mark. 
That prophecy of 20 lakhs annual increase could not 
possibly be justified and events have proved it. That 
is really our great objection to the Meston Settlement 
in the light of events. 1 am not attacking the Meston 
Settlement at the time it was made. I simply say 
that those two years were carelessly taken, if I may 
say so, so far as Bombay was concerned. 

90. They have not turned out to be a safe guide as 
to what would actually happen ?—I think the Commis¬ 
sion ought to appreciate the fact that they were 
making a very unfair or, say, a risky comparison, or 
a risky expectation, having regard to the two years 
selected, so far as land revenue was concerned. 

91. I wish you would call attention to paragraph 12, 
which gives interesting figures showing the provincial 
taxation per head of population ?—Yes. Those figures 
are certainly interesting. They first of all show that 
the income tax and super tax per head of population 
in Bombay was Bs. 1.8, in Bengal Rs. 1.3, and in 
Madras Rs. 0.3. As a matter of fact, the individual in 
the Bombay Presidency pays practically no taxation 
to his local Government. Ninety-five per cent, prob¬ 
ably of his tax is income or super tax, which goes 
to the Central Government. It is true that he is taxed 
for his entertainments, and, to some extent, for his 
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liquor, but the tax which the ordinary individual pay^ 
is very small because I think there are no heads avail¬ 
able where he is not a landowner. He pays very heavy 
income tax and super tax, but as regards other items, 
like entertainments and probate, at the present time 
he pays very little. In other words, the only tax 
which may be looked upon as a good provincial tax for 
the moment is income tax, but a very large proportion 
of that tax goes to the Central Government and very 
little is retained in iJie province., 

92. I am afraid I have not followed your last re¬ 
mark. If you look at paragraph 12 you go on to set 
out what is the provincial tax per head of population. 
What it seems to show is that provincial taxation per 
head of the population in 1925-26 in Bombay was 
Rs. 6.1, in Bengal it was Rs. 1.9, in Madras it was 
Rs. 2.9, and in Burma it was Rs. 6.8. That is the con¬ 
tribution to provincial taxation made by the individual 
inhabitant on an average. I do not quite understand 
how, if Bombay is at the head of the list in that way, 
you can say that the man who lives in the Bombay 
Presidency contributes practically nothing to provin¬ 
cial taxation?—Land revenue is a very large factor 
there, and Excise. I was really only taxing the in¬ 
come-tax payee. The merchant or the professional 
man pays income tax and super tax to the Central 
Government, but ho does not pay very much taxation 
to his own province. 

93. If you mean the urban dweller I quite under¬ 
stand.—^Really it is the land revenue which has been 
mainly handed over to the Central Government in the 
form of provincial contribution. That is what I 
wanted to emphasise. As regards provincial taxation 
per head of population, Bombay shows up very well. 
We saw in the early afternoon that the extent of the 
population makes much difference. For instance, the 
Madras population is double that of Bombay. 

Then, sir, as regards income tax—paragraph 13— 
Devolution Rule 16 was brought into effect and the 
effect of that Rule on the income tax is shown in the 
Taxation Committee’s Report in paragraph 629, 

94. 1 shall try to save your time. I remember it 
perfectly well. It showed really that the attempt to 
give the provinces three pies in the rupee on any in¬ 
crease in assessments worked in the most utterly 
chance way, and that Bombay in particular, which 
hoped to get a good deal from it, as a matter of fact 
has not received anything at all for about four years. 
—Only for the first two years; 1922-23 was the last 
year. Therefore, the Meston Settlement having 
failed, if I may say so, from the point of view of 
Bombay, Devolution Rule 15 failed equally from the 
provincial point of view. 

While on this question. Sir, as to a remedy, it has 
been pointed out that if Bombay wants another 
60 lakhs it has to come from somewhere. Of course 
we have striven all along, I think the Bombay repre¬ 
sentatives in the Assembly and in the Council have 
striven all along, not definitely to get something 
more, but rather for a re-examination of the Settle¬ 
ment on the ground that it is unfair. It might be 
that Bombay might get less. I do not know. But I 
cannot see such a thing happening. 

95. Certainly we are going to re-examine it, 
whether it is fair or unfair.—And, of course, it may 
bo that three or four provinces may get something 
less, one or two something more. It is not a question 
of Bombay or Bengal. It is a question of Province A 
and Province B. An examination in particular may 
be undertaken by an independent committee. Your 
Commission, I understand, might have a special 
committee on this. 

96. I quite agree. This important thing should be 
dealt with independently.—^There are some difficult 
points to go into. 

97. I do not think in paragraph 23 you quite take 
the same view as Mr. Wiles did. You take the in¬ 
come tax and say that the collection in a province 
does not represent only the tax on the income of the 
province in which it is collected, but on income 


earned in other parts of India. Speaking as a 
business man with great knowledge of this kind of 
thing—it is the business man and not the lawyer 
who knows—do you think that that is so?—Un¬ 
doubtedly it is, particularly so in Bengal. For in¬ 
stance, I believe all the taxes deducted from interest 
on Government securities go to Bengal. That must 
be very large. All taxes deducted from interest on 
government securities go into the Bengal figures. 

98. Does it?—I am informed so. 

99. I am told that that particular instance is not 
correct.—I have got that demi-officially from the 
Government of India. 

100. Mr. Rama Rau says it is not. That will be 
a most disturbing factor, of course. Never mind 
about that instance. You take that view. From my 
knowledge of English income tax it will be very 
difficult to persuade me that because a tax was col¬ 
lected inside the boundaries of a province, it is 
exactly the right amount to treat as properly attri¬ 
butable to the province. It may be very wise to 
adopt a rough-and-ready rule.—I cannot give the 
authority. If I may read the paragraph it simply 
says that the tax on interest on Government securities 
is deducted in Calcutta. It is obvious that the tax 
in this case cannot wholly be attributed to Bengal. 

101. What are you reading from?—I am reading 
from a demi-official letter which I am afraid I can¬ 
not put in. 

102. Do not please read from letters which you 
cannot put in. I am sure you will take it that Mr. 
Rama Rau has been looking into it.—Another in¬ 
stance is this. Take the exchange banks and the 
Imperial Bank of India. The Imperial Bank and 
all exchange banks are taxed in Calcutta. That 
would also go into Bengal’s share, although those 
banks have branches all over India. 

103. I have had fairly close contact with the work¬ 
ing of income tax in England—I do not claim to 
know anything about the Indian income tax—but I 
am quite certain if it is on the English model, that 
there is a real distinction between the place where 
the tax is collected and the place to which it ought 
for this purpose to be attributed. It may, of course, 
cancel out in the end or it may be right to use a 
rough-and-ready rule. What is the suggestion which 
the Bombay Chamber wants to make?—It is this. 
First of all the Meston Settlement is unsound, as .it 
has been proved. Secondly, cannot financial experts 
so adjust the existing revenues, provincial and cen¬ 
tral, in a more equitable way; in other words, if 
there is not enough to go round—for instance, if you 
take Rs. .30 lakhs from Province A and give to 
Province B and that is going to cripple Province A, 
Province A wUi require another 30 lakhs. If the 
suggestion was that all other beads of income proved 
extremely low at present, are there other heads which 
could undoubtedly be developed by the Central 
Government, particularly probate duties which the 
Bombay Chamber has emphasised several times? It 
is brought out clearly in the Taxation Committee’s 
report. 


109. Br. B. B. Ambedkar: Please refer to para. 16. 
I think your Chamber is in favour of transferring 
Excise to the Central Government?—Yes; they con¬ 
sider that would benefit the local Government in carry¬ 
ing out the policy of prohibition or at least in reducing 
the consumption of liquor. 

110. And also because it will do away with the un¬ 
healthy competition between the Central and the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments?—Yes. 

111. Sir Hari Singh Gour; You stated that, as re¬ 
gards provincial taxation, Bombay is taxed more 
highly than several other provinces," and you gave the 
provincial taxation per head of population in 1926-26 
as being 6.1. What was the income per head?—I 
have not got the figures here. 
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112. In order to judge the comparative high rate 
of taxation, do you not think it is necessary to find 
the income per head of population?—That is a differ¬ 
ent question. The taxation per head is one matter, 
expenditure per head is another matter, and income 
per head is yet a different thing. 

113. But does not taxation per head bear any rela¬ 
tion to the income per head?—It undoubtedly would, 
I suppose. 

114. In paragraph 16 you say that the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment have accepted total prohibition as the ulti¬ 
mate goal of their excise policy. How far do you think 
the reduction in excise income is due to their accepted 
goal of the Government?^! am afraid I could not 


answer that; I am not in touch with the administra¬ 
tion of excise. 

• *««****»»* 

117. Sir Arthur Froom: The Bombay Chamber, you 
said, includes some European firms, some Indian firms 
and a few other concerns, and I think you informed 
the Chairman that this Memorandum has been pub¬ 
lished.!’—Yes, it has been published. 

118. Would you tell us whether you received any 
adverse criticisms on the Memorandum?—^No, none at 
all. 

119. So I think we could take it that it has been 
received with unanimous approval throughout Bombay 
by all communities!’—^I think so, undoubtedly. 
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Statement of the Sardars’ and Inamdars* 

The 'Representative System as Applied to British 
India. 

Basis of Franchise. 

1. The basis of franchise consists in having an 
interest in the nation. The principal interests are: — 

1. General interests, including agriculture. 

2. Special interests, consisting of 

(a) Aristocracy and big land-holders; 

(b) University; 

(c) Commerce; 

(d) Labour, and 

(e) Industry. 

General Constituency. 

2. So far as the general constituency is concerned, 
the present system based on the payment of a requi¬ 
site amount of assessment is satisfactory. The basis of 
franchise in cities also is satisfactory. But this Asso¬ 
ciation is strongly of opinion that the educated classes 
ought to have a vote in the general constituencies 
whether they pay any assessment or not, and we 
think that all persons who have passed the matricula¬ 
tion or entrance or any equivalent examination of 
any university should have votes for the local 
councils, while all graduates and all persons practis¬ 
ing as pleaders on the authority of Sanads granted 
by the chartered High Courts as well as all regis¬ 
tered medical practitioners should have votes for the 
Assembly. Except for these additions we think that 
no change is necessary, nar do we think, that the 
franchise need be widened at present. 

Special Interests. 

3. Aristocracy or Sardars and Inamdars who are 
popularly styled as “ landholders,” or landed 
aristocracy. 

The landed aristocracy of the Bombay Presidency 
is an important part of polity from times immemorial. 
It founded empires, led armies, and was principally 
responsible for the civil administration. It formerly 
wielded and still wields a great influence in society. 
It is in no way inferior to any other class in respect 
of education and culture, and has not been slow to 
move with the changing times. This class has the 
special advantage of coming into direct contact with 
the villages, for the development of which no class 
is better fitted. In paragraph 147 of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Beport it is said; 

“ The natural and acknowledged leaders in country 
areas are the landed aristocracy. They generally re¬ 
present ancient and well-born families and their estates 
are often the result of conquest or grants from some 
mediaeval monarch. By position, influence and educa¬ 
tion they are fitted to take a leading part in public 
affairs. Some of them are beginning to do so, and 
our aim must be to call many more of them out into 
the political lists.” 

This quotation is given to bring to the notice of the 
Commission prominently that the framers of the 
Report intended to lay down as a matter of policy 
that this class should be given proper facilities to 
play their part in the new order of things. 

4. The interests of this class are extensive. In the 
Bombay Presidency proper (exclusive of Sind) this 
class holds 2,076J villages as alienated, the total 
number of villages being 20,834^. The net revenue 
of the alienated villages and lands is Rs. 1,07,13,995, 
the land revenue of the Government villages being 
Rs. 4,30,15,007. Thus it can be roughly said that 
Sardars and Inamdars hold one-tenth of the number 
of Government villages, and hold one-fourth of its 
land revenue. 

5. The tenures, culture and political education of 
Sind being entirely distinct from that of the Presi¬ 
dency proper, our Association has restricted its 
activities to the aristocracy of the Presidency proper, 
and we are not going to offer any remarks about 
Sind and Sind landholders. 


Central Association^ Bombay Presidency. 

6. Having described the interests of our class and 
their extent, we proceed to trace the history of repre¬ 
sentation accorded to this class in the legislatures. 

7. Since 1861, one person from our class was being 
nominated in the Bombay Legislative Council till the 
year 1892, when there was a change in the constitu¬ 
tion of the legislatui’es. Elective principle came in, 
and one seat was reserved to be elected by the Deccan 
Sardars only for the Bombay Council. The order of 
Sardars of the Deccan is a creation of the Political 
Department of the Bombay Government, and the in¬ 
clusion of any person in the list of Sardars depends 
exclusively on the sweet will of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment. Thus the Inamdars, many of whom have in¬ 
terests much larger than those of many of the 
Sardars, remained unrepresented. The order of the 
Sardars of Guzerath was created about the year 1908 
and the Morley-Minto Reforms provided one more 
seat for them in the local council, the Inamdars, who 
constitute the main bulk of the landed aristocracy, 
remaining unenfranchised. Reforms of 1909 went 
further and the landholders of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency were given a seat in the Central legislature, 
which was alternately shared by the landholders of 
Sind and Sardars of Guzerath, and landholders of 
Sind and the Sardars of the Deccan, the Inamdars 
being without votes. 

8. The vSardars and Inamdars pressed their claims 
for special and adequate representation when Rt. 
Hon. Mr. Montagu came to India in 1917, and 
yraited upon him and His Excellency Lord Chelmsford 
in deputation. Our Association painfully notes that 
for no ostensible reason the Government of Bombay 
opposed the claims of Inamdars, and the Government 
of India saw no reason to interfere. Thereupon, our 
Association placed their case before the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee when it was formed, and being 
convinced of the justice of our cause, they reported 
that 

“ The special representation of the land-holders in 
the provinces should be reconsidered by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in consultation with the local 
governments.” 

As a result of this, such Inamdars as solely held a 
whole village as alienated were included in the list of 
the voters for the seat for Sardars without increasing 
the number of seats for the land-holders. 

9. We strongly complain that in spite of the ex¬ 
pansion of the Bombay Council in 1892, in 1909 and 
in 1920, the Deccan Sardars and Inamdars are just 
in the same place as they were in 1861, when the 
Councils came into existence with respect to the 
number of their seats in it. However, we note that 
the claim of Inamdars for special representation at 
last found recognition at the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

10. We are not satisfied with this recognition 
merely. We claim adequate representation. Our 
claim for the greater number of seats does not rest 
merely on the extent of our interests. We are the 
only cultured class that come into direct contact with 
the village, and shall be of great use to the develop¬ 
ment of the country if proper facilities are afforded 
to us. The Montagu-Chelmsford report says, “ The 
natural and acknowledged leaders in the country 
areas are the landed aristocracy.”, and they further 
observe in para 148 “ No men are better qualified to 
advise with understanding and great natural shrewd¬ 
ness on the great mass of rural questions which will 
come before the provincial legislatures.” 

11. Our class has a large stake in the country, and 
by tradition we are endowed with a sense of responsi¬ 
bility and appreciate the difficulties of administra¬ 
tion. The management of our estates brings us into 
contact with almost every department of the Govern¬ 
ment, and the presence of this class in adequate 
numbers will serve as a healthy check on hasty and 
ill-considered legislation. 

12. We Have persons of all castes, creeds and 
religions in our class, which, combined with our cul¬ 
ture and social position, keeps us above narrow feel- 
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iugs of conununalism. At a time when the evil of 
communalism is rampant, our presence in adequate 
numbers wiJi serve as a check to it. 

13. Wider powers have to be given to the legisla¬ 
tures to cope with the strong demand from the public 
for the same, and they should be so constituted as 
to progress on proper lines. We record it as our 
considered opinion that this can be best achieved by 
giving the special interests so much representation as 
would effectively influence the deliberations and de¬ 
cisions of the legislatures. We have confidence that 
representatives of the special interests detailed in 
the first paragraph will be persons of balanced views, 
and their voting will be guided by reason and respon¬ 
sibility. As the popular chamber will have real power 
and control over the purse, great care has to be taken 
of its constitution ; we advocate the policy of 
effective representation of the special interests in it. 

14. With due weight to these considerations, and 
without exa^erating our claim in any way, we 
modestly ask for twelve seats in the Bombay Council 
and three in the Assembly, and one in the Council of 
State if it is to be retained. 

16. Having thus placed before the Commissio'n our 
case for adequate representation in the legislatures, 
we proceed to bring to the notice of the Commission 
our views with respect to the franchise as well as to 
the distribution of the seats for the Sardars and 
Inamdars. 

16. The franchise in this constituency is given to 
Sardars and sole holders of whole villages. An alien¬ 
ated village is a partible property in most cases, and a 
large number of villages is partitioned amongst the 
sharers according to the Hindu or Mahomedan law. 
Such sharers remain without representation according 
to the rules now in force. We advocate that the pos¬ 
session of a whole village should give to its “ holder ” 
or “ holders ” the right to vote. Where a village is 
held in shares, all sharers should nominate one person 
from amongst them to exercise the privilege of voting; 
and if they fail to do it, the holder of the largest share 
should be regarded as the voter. If one person holds 
more than one village, he should have the same num¬ 
ber of votes as he would have had if he had held one 
village only. We further express that if an Inamdar 
derives an income of one thousand rupees or more 
from his shares in one or more villages, ho should be 
included in this constituency. Similarly, persons 
holding alienated lands assessed at one thousand 
rupees or more should be regarded as voters. 

17. Having thus dealt with the franchise, we proceed 
to point out some anomalies existing at present with 
regard to the allotment of seats. There is at present 
one seat for the Sind Zamindars and two for the 
land-holders of Presidency proper in the local council. 
Out of the two seats for Presidency proper, one is 
allotted to Sardars of Guzerath and Inamdars of the 
Northern Division, and the other to the Sardars of 
the Deccan and the Inamdars of the Central and 
Southern Divisions. 

18. Sind, Northern Division, Central Division, and 
the Southern Division make the four administrative 
divisions of the Bombay Presidency. Sind and 
Northern Division each has a separate seat allotted to 
the land-holders comprised in it, while Central and 
Southern Divisioins together are given one seat for 
their land-holders. This is an injustice, and it will 
appear still more glaring when it is prominently 
brought to the notice of the Commission that the 
Central Division has 1,043 alienated villages. 
Southern Division has 717, while the Northern Divi¬ 
sion has only 268. 

19. The land-holders of Northern Division have no 
claim for this preferential treatment, even on his¬ 
torical basis. The dazzling history of the Maratha 
Empire was built up by the land-holders of the 
Southern and Central Divisions, of which they are 
justly very proud. 

20. In conclusion, we request that while distri¬ 
buting the seats that may be assigned to our class, 
due ponsideration should be given to what we have 


said in paragraphs 18 and 19 to the extensive interests 
that the Sardars and Inamdars have in the Central 
Division, and distribution be made equitably. 

21. We urge for three seats for the Sardars and 
Inamdars of Presidency proper in the Assembly, and 
one in the Council of State if it is to be retained. 
The whole of the Presidency proper should be one 
constituency for the seats in the Assembly and the 
Council of State as at present. The existing system 
of sharing a seat with Sind alternately for three 
years causes a break in our representation in the 
Assembly where the destinies of India are moulded. 
Experience has shown us that break in continuity is 
highly detrimental to our interests. The tenures and 
political development of Sind are so distinct from 
that of the Presidency proper that the Sind Zamin¬ 
dars cannot represent or adequately guard our 
interests. 

22. We were never satisfied with the meagre repre¬ 
sentation given to us in the legislatures. Our Cen¬ 
tral Association passed a resolution at its general 
meeting in 1920 protesting against it, and it was 
successively repeated at subsequent meetings. In the 
first provincial conference, held at Satara in 1926, 
and in the second conference in Poona in 1927, reso¬ 
lutions asking for adequate representation were 
passed. Our Central Association petitioned to His 
Excellency the Viceroy in 1925 to give us a full seat 
in the Assembly, and Sardar Mutalik, who was our 
representative in the Assembly in 1926, tabled a reso¬ 
lution for the same purpose. Our Central Associa¬ 
tion pressed our claims also before the Muddiraan 
Committee. 

23. University. —The importance of the educated 
classes in the legislatures cannot be exaggerated, and 
we strongly recommend that the number of seats for 
this consfituency should be raised to six. 

24. Commerce and Industry ought to have ade¬ 
quate representation. We think that commercial in¬ 
terests in the moffussil are not adequately represented 
and propose that two more seats should be created 
to be elected by the income-tax payers. 

Another industry which requires representation 
consists of small factories that use power and which 
are studded all over the moffussil. 

25. Europeans. —The representation of Europeans 
may be reconsidered. 

26. Labour. —Two more seats should be created for 
labour which should be filled by elections by Electoral 
Colleges. 

27. Depressed Classes. —The depressed classes labour 
under no political disability. Their problem is a 
social one; there is already an awakening in their 
favour. Let it be noted that the higher classes have 
taken up their cause. We think that the Govern¬ 
ment should not interfere in social or religious mat¬ 
ters, which should be left to the society to evolve. We 
are opposed to any kind of communal representation, 
but, under the circumstances, to help the awakening 
amongst the depressed classes themselves, two seats 
in the local council may be given to them. Their 
representatives should be elected. 

28. With respect to the representation of the above 
interests in the Assembly, we express that Commerce 
and Industry should have adequate representation, 
and the Assembly should further be augmented by two 
additional representatives from each province elected 
by the graduates. 

Methods of Election. 

29. The present method of elections is working satis¬ 
factorily, and requires no change. We, however, sug¬ 
gest a question of detail, and that is that eleetions of 
all constituencies should be held on one and the same 
day. 

30. The class of Sardars and Inamdars is educated, 
and in case all elections are not held on the same day, 
this class may be allowed to vote by post as is done 
for the elections of the Council of State. A large 
number of the voters of our constituency have votes 
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for the Counoii of State ancf voting by post will not 
be new to this eonstitoenoy. 

31. We are opposed to Communai Bepreientation. 
It generates and strengthens » feeling in the can¬ 
didates and their electors of fiieir chief duty being 
the bettenneut and progress of th^ own o^immunitj 
only. This feeling degenerates into seeking advan¬ 
tages for the community by <my means fair or other¬ 
wise. This, in its turn, widens the gulf between the 
several communities and is the greatest obstacle to 
the creation and feeling of national unity. No nation 
can progress unless there is a goal which is common 
to all and to secure which all have to put together 
their best brains and energies. The result of com¬ 
munal representation is to the contrary. Communal 
representation strengthens communal feelings. It was 
not looked upon with favour by the Moirtagu-Chelms- 
ford Report, and the experience of the past eight 
years has more than fully justified what the Report 
has feared about it. We may say that it is the 


38. Of these the first two are the only parties that 
have political principles for their basis. The Congress 
party is the largest, strongest, and with good organi¬ 
sation and discipline. They have a large following in 
the educated classes as well as in the country areas. 
It is a party which goes with the people, and appeals 
to the public at large. 

39. The Liberals have amongst them some persons 
of outstanding merit who are a great asset to the 
party. They advocate caution in politics, but are 
radicals in social and religious matters. They care 
little to take the people with them. There is a great 
scope for bettering the organisation of this party. 

411. The independents own allegiance to no party, 
and view each question on its own merit. They are 
growing in power and importance. 

41. As their name shows, the Mahomedan and Non- 
Brahmin parties are based on communal lines, and 
formulated with a view to advance the interests of 
their respective communities by all possible means. 


greatest evil from national point of view. 

32. Consistently with our views, we do not favour 
separate representation to the Mahomedans. They 
labour under no political disability. It is highly un¬ 
desirable to allow religion or castes to come into 
politics. The Mahomedans are not backward in edu¬ 
cation and are a rich and an enterprising community. 

33. If the Commission, unfortunately, come to the 
conclusion to give separate representation to the 
Mahomedans, it should be by reservation of seats in 
joint electorate, and it should continue for the en¬ 
suing two elections only. The Mahomedans should 
have seats in proportion to their enfranchised 
population, 

34. No special representation is necessaiy for the 
backward classes. They form the overwhelming 
majority of the population and of the voters in the 
general constituencies. The fact that they have cap¬ 
tured a large number of seats in the council shows 
that they are not without organising capacity. The 
local hoards and the municipalities are completely in 
their hands, apd they can make out no case for special 
representation. 

36. It appears that the Commission intends to in¬ 
vestigate about representation in the local self-govern¬ 
ing bodies. We completely disapprove of the creation 
of the new Mahomedan constituencies created by 
the Local Boards and the Municipal Acts overhauled 
in 1923 by the Minister in charge pf local self- 
government. 

36. At the same time we strongly protest against 
the deprivation of the special seats of the landholders 
in the local boards. The Inamdars had one seat in 
each of the districts and taluka local boards since the 
local boards came into existence. Their representa¬ 
tives always worked with distinction, and a large 
number of Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the 
boards were members elected by the Inamdars. A 
Committee of the Bombay Council appointed under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Lawrence (now Sir Henry 
Lawrence) reported in about 19^ recommending the 
increase of Inamdars’ seats to two in each taluka and 
district board. In spite of the recommendation, the 
existing seats were completely taken away, and the 
highly undesirable principle of communal representa¬ 
tion introduced for reasons best known to the worthy 
minister. The protests of our Association were dis¬ 
regarded in all quarters, and we request the Commis¬ 
sion to consider our case in this respect. 

37. At the same time, we urge for provision of four 
seats in each of the taluka and district local boards as 
well as in municipalities for the educated classes, by 
which we mean persons who have passed either the 
Matriculation or school-leaving examination of the 
Bombay or any recognised university. 

The Growth of Barties. 

_Tbe existing parties are one Congress party, two 
Liberals, three Mahomedans, four Non-Brahmins. 
There are many Independents. 


42. With these remarks we observe that parties 
such as they exist in England and other independent 
countries are not possible in the legislatures of pro¬ 
vinces, or in the central legislature. Financial strin¬ 
gency and the angle of view of the reserved side of the 
Government mokes the Ministers dependent for 
majority on the Government votes, and little differ¬ 
ence exists in the eyes of the public or the members 
of the legislatures between the Ministers and the 
Executive Councillors. The Ministers have no funds 
with which they can initiate any policy, and if they 
have any policy it has to satisfy the reserved side, 
without the support of which the Ministers would be 
in minority in the council. There cannot be any 
parties in India as they are in England unless aU the 
departments are transferred and complete control over 
the purse is given to the legislature. We agree with 
the remarks made in this respect by the Indian Execu¬ 
tive Councillors and Ministers of the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment in their Report of the Working Reforms in 
1923 and 1924, 

Growth of Informed Public Opinion. 

43. There is a large growth in informed public 
opinion. A large number of rural populace has begun 
to take interest in politics, and as a result in reading 
papers. It is often done on the village chowdie, where 
a large number of ardent listeners crowd round the 
reader. The villagers are approached by candidates at 
the time of council and local board elections, and thus 
a constant touch is kept with towns. At times an 
M.L.C. tours round and gives information about the 
burning questions of tbe time. People now know mucb 
more than what they did ten years ago, and we think 
that this progress will be kept up. 

We may raise a word of caution against the 
campaign of hatred against forward classes that is at 
present carried on in certain communal papers. No 
feeUngs of hatred amongst several communities should 
be fostered, and we feel confident that, with the dis¬ 
appearance of communal representation, this will 
cease. It is not a wise policy on the part of the Execu¬ 
tive Government to allow this campaign to proceed 
unchecked. 

Nomination of Officials and Non-officials as Members 
of Elected Bodies. 

46. We advocate that all elected bodies, including 
tbe provincial councils, should be clothed with fuU 
power, the Governor reserving to him the power of 
elected bodies are to be responsible, it is 
against the basic principle to fill certain portions of it 
by nomination. 

46. In provincial government, for which we advo¬ 
cate full autonomy, the Ministers may have Council 
^rotaries on the analogy of Parliamentary Secre- 
taries, but persons from the permanent official staff 
sbould have no seats in the legislatures. 

47. Such of the classes as ought to have representa¬ 
tion in any elected body should have it by election 
and nomination for this purpose should cease. 
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Provincial Oovernments. 

Constitution: 

48. There is an awakening on all hands and a large 
growth of informed public opinion. Wider powers 
have been given to local bodies, and there is a demand 
for increased powers for the councils from all quarters. 
We think that time is now ripe for the grant of full 
autonomy to the provinces. The experience of the 
working of the councils during the last eight years 
has proved the capacity of the councils to undertake 
the responsibility. The Report presented to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India by the Government of Bombay and 
the Report of the Indian Councillors and Ministers 
will show that, but for some defects inherent in the 
constitution, the Ministers might have achieved what 
was expected of them by the Montagu-Chelmsfofd 
Report. 

49. The provincial councils should be fully elective, 
no place being filled by nomination. The Cabinet 
should be formed on the British Cabinet system. The 
Governor should call upon the leader of the party 
having the largest following in the council to form his 
own Ministry. It will remain in power so long as it 
enjoys the confidence of the House. 

50. The present system of appointing the Executive 
Councillors as well as Ministers is defective. Up to 
now almost all the Councillors have been selected from 
persons residing in Bombay, who have little first-hand 
knowledge or information about the conditions pre¬ 
vailing in the mofiussil, far less the undercurrent pre¬ 
vailing there. Persons from moffussil should be freely 
chosen for these posts, and, as said by Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report in para. 148, with respect to the 
aristocrhcy and landed gentry, “ No men are better 
qualified to advise with understanding and great 
natural shrewdness on the great mass of rural ques¬ 
tions which will come before the provincial legisla¬ 
tures,” we claim that persons from our class should 
have preference. We do not approve of the present 
practice of nominating Executive Councillors from 
the Ministers. This leads to the Ministers to covet the 
post of Executive Councillor, and serves as a check to 
their independence. 

51. But, apart from giving us any kind of prefer¬ 
ence, we have reason to complain that the Bombay 
Government have shown us nothing else than disregard 
if not positive antipathy. Every Provincial Govern¬ 
ment have included at one time or other a member 
from our class in the Government, and Bombay is the 
only exception perhaps where the aristocracy is neg¬ 
lected in this respect. 

52. The present method of appointing Ministers is 
a positive hindrance to the political development of 
the Presidency. The reserved side of the Executive 
Government, with whom real power rests, have to 
secure a working majority in the Councils, which is 
done by appointing Ministers from a party or group 
of members who would support the Government. In 
return, the Government have to be guided by the 
policy of these Ministers, which may not be to the best 
interests of the Presidency, though it is approved of 
by the majority of the Councils. This is an inherent 
defect of dyarchy, for which it must be condemned. 

53. While advocating provincial autonomy, we make 
it clear that Provincial Councils should have no power 
or control over Inams, Saranjams and solemn engage¬ 
ments made and sanads given by the previous Govern¬ 
ments. Where the sanads given to Inamdars provide 
that they shall not be subject to the increase of land 
tax or to any other tax, the Councils should have no 
power to impose any tax or increase the land tax on 
the Inamdars, either directly or indirectly. The 
Council should have no power to legislate regarding 
the Inams and Saranjams, unless any Bill affecting 
the class is moved by a member elected by the 
Inamdars, nor should the Council have the power to 
attack, abrogate, or curtail an Inam. 

Working of Dyarchy. 

64. Dyarchy has had a fair trial, and we agree that 
it is unworkable. In fact, there has not been dyarchy 


at all. We refer to paragraphs 5, 7, 8, 9, and 19 of the 
letter No. 3116 of the Bombay Government dated 
2nd July, 1924, in reply to the letter No. E. 166 Pub. 
dated 8th April, 1924, and to paras. 3 and 4 of the 
dissenting minute by the Hon. Sir C. V. Metha, Hon. 
Sir Cawasji Jahangirji, and to the Minority Report of 
the Muddiman Committee. We see no reason to re¬ 
peat the arguments contained in them to show that 
dyarchy is inherently unworkable. The financial posi¬ 
tion and arrangement which create difficulties may 
also be noted. 

The Position of the Governor. 

56. The Governor should be the head of the Execu¬ 
tive Government, and should preside over the Cabinet 
meetings. He should have the power of veto. He 
should carry on the Government in case of a deadlock 
resulting in the Council not being able to form a Gov¬ 
ernment, until the Government is formed. The 
Cabinet will consist of all the members of the Govern¬ 
ment, whether Ministers or Executive Councillors. 
The decision will always be by majority, but in case 
the Governor overrules the decision of the majority 
he should state his reasons, and the whole question 
should be open to be discussed by the Legislative 
Council. The control over the purse should rest with 
the Council, and there should be no power of certifica¬ 
tion. Precedent should be established of the Governor 
being always guided by majority. No Bill passed by 
the Council will become a law unless it is ratified by 
the Governor. The Governor-General will have the 
general power of superintendence and control over 
Provincial Governments. The Governor should be 
appointed by the King from amongst public men, and 
the present period of five years for the duration of 
his office is satisfactory. The Governor, before ratify¬ 
ing a Bill passed by the Council, should send it to the 
Governor-General with his recommendations, and 
should signify his ratification after the Governor- 
General has approved of the Bill. The Assembly also 
should have the power to discuss and negative contro¬ 
versial legislation passed by a Provincial Council, but 
the previous consent of the Assembly to the passage of 
a Bill is in no way necessary. 

Position of Ministers in Delation to Governor and 
Members of the Executive Council. 

56. As our Association urges that all departments 
should be transferred this question does not arise. 
However, if the Commission desires to recommend 
that some departments should be kept as reserved, we 
suggest that there should be no difference between a 
Minister and an Executive Councillor. There should 
not be separate Cabinet meetings of the Executive 
Councillors and the Ministers with the Governor. 
The Government should be looked upon and con¬ 
sidered as a whole, and in the Cabinet meetings the 
Minister should be on a footing of complete equality 
with the Executive Councillor. All questions should 
be decided by majority, the Minister having a right to 
vote even on the reserved subjects, and vice versa. 

57. The practice of allowing official secretaries and 
heads of the departments direct access to the Governor 
should be stopped. Being against the basic principles 
of administration, it is derogatory to the prestige and 
position of the Ministers. 

Belationship of Ministers to each other arid the 

Question of Joint Besponsibility of the Ministers, 

68. The Government cannot be looked at as Govern¬ 
ment of departments, but Government as a whole. 
Hence, all the Ministers should be jointly responsible. 

Working of Particular Departments. 

59. The chief Minister should distribute the port¬ 
folios to his Ministers, and questions of general policy 
should be discussed at the Cabinet meetings. If the 
Minister in charge of any department thinks, any par¬ 
ticular question of importance being worth the con¬ 
sideration of the whole Cabinet he may place it before 
the Cabinet. 
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Second Chambers. 

60. Experience of the last eight years does not 
speak in favour of the second chambers. The Council 
of State is regarded as an impediment in the way of 
the Assembly, and the case with other second chambers 
if they come into existence in provinces will be similar. 
We suggest that the first chamber should be so con¬ 
stituted as to find place for persons with a sense of 
responsibility, which can be achieved by providing 
sufficient number of seats for the special interests. 
The real power will remain in the hands of the popular 
chamber, and the members of the second chamber 
will be put to unnecessary unpopularity. To prevent 
hasty legislation provision should be made in the con¬ 
stitution to enable the Governor to send hack any Bill 
to the Council for reconsideration. 

Bedistribution of Provinces. 

61. The principle of redistribution of provinces on 
linguistic basis is acceptable to us, provided the de¬ 
mand for it comes from the people themselves. 

62. Sind should be made a separate province. But 
before doing it the interests of the Hindu minority in 
it should be properly safeguarded by providing for 
seats in the Sind Legislature in proportion of their 
number to the whole population of Sind, and arrange¬ 
ments should be made for the inclusion of Hindus in 
the Government. The Bombay Presidency has spent 
enormous sums on the development of Sind, and finan¬ 
cial adjustments should be made between Sind and 
Bombay Presidency before Sind is made a separate 
province. 

63. Karnatik may be turned into a separate pro¬ 
vince. Marathi portions of Belgaum and Bijapur 
districts should be retained in the Bombay Presidency. 

64. The Marathi districts of the Central Provinces 
should be included in the Bombay Presidency if the 
residents of those districts express their willingness in 
this behalf. 

Central Government, 

65. Since the introduction of British Rule in India, 
the Western ideas-of political development have pro¬ 
gressed to such an extent that there is at present a 
strong demand for autonomy from all quarters which 
cannot be safely or reasonably resisted. It is asserted 
that the ultimate responsibility for the Government 
of India rests on the British Parliament. Even accept¬ 
ing that position, the British Parliament will have no 
better way of discharging it than by transferring it 
to the Indians themselves. 

66. The present position of the Government of 
India in anomalous. The Secretary of State has to be 
consulted in all important matters in which the views 
of the Government of India may or may not prevail. 
In practice, as well as in theory, there is the control 
of the Secretary of State over the Government of 
India. The policy of the Secretary of State has to be 
supported before the Assembly in which the Govern¬ 
ment are often in minority in spite of their skilful 
manoeuvring for votes. The Government of India 
have at times to justify a policy not agreeable to 
them, at the dictation of the White Hall. The posi¬ 
tion of the legislatures is irresponsible and critical. 
The Government is not responsible to the legislature 
and holds the position of an irremovable executive 
controlled by the Secretary of State, who is respon¬ 
sible to the British Parliament in which India has no 
representation. The position of the Government in 
-the Assembly is embarrassing. There is every danger 
of a deadlock and little chance of smooth working. 
The attitude of the public is that of suspicion towards 
the Government, which is charged with looking more 
to the interests outside India than those of the 
Indians themselves, and often at the cost of Indians. 
The Central Legislature does not look with favour on 
a Government which is not responsible to it either 
in theory or in practice. It is necessary to evolve a 
system of Government which will be responsible to 
the people, and avoid deadlocks resulting in dis¬ 
content. 


67. We think it necessary to remove the control of 
the Secretary of State over India. The responsibility 
of Parliament can be discharged by transferring the 
charge of Indian affairs to the Colonial Secretary, 
or by limiting the control of the Secretary of State, 
who should have the same powers over India and exer¬ 
cise them in the same way as the Colonial Secretary 
does towards the other self-governing parts of the 
British Empire. His control should not extend be¬ 
yond the defence of India and foreign relations, the 
voice of the Government of India being supreme in 
all other matters. India should occupy the same place 
in British Empire as other self-governing dominions 
do, and should have the same relations with the 
Imperial Government as the other parts have. The 
name of the British minister who will have the charge 
of India should be changed, and a new name of the 
“ Secretary for Indian Dominions ” be given to him 
India Office should be abolished. In short, we advo¬ 
cate full Self-Governing Dominion status for India. 

68. To remove the co-ntrol of the Secretary of State 
over the Government of India without substituting 
any other control would make the Government of 
India autocratic and irresponsible—a position which 
no one can like. The constitution of the Government 
of India should be changed, and the Government 
should be made responsible to the Indian Legislatures, 
which will be the Assembly and the Council of State. 

Assembly. 

69. The Assembly will be the popular chamber of 
legislature. We have already offered our observa¬ 
tions with regard to franchise for it and think that 
no change is at present necessary in it. We advocate 
the policy of strengthening the representation of 
Special Interests in it and claim three seats for our 
class for the Bombay Presidency. 

70. As already stated, we are not in favour of 
Communal representation, and in a responsible body 
like the Central Legislature especially, we look upon 
it with particular disfavour. However, if it is 
unfortunately decided to give it to the Mahomedans 
it should be in proportion to the enfranchised Maho- 
medan community, and by the method of joint 
electorate for three elections only. 

71. Nominations of non-officials to the Assembly 
should cease. 

72. All the Bills passed by the Provincial Legisla¬ 
tures should be placed on the table of the Assembly, 
which should have the power of raising a debate over 
it, and send them back to the Provincial Legislatures 
for reconsideration. 

Council of State. 

73. With all duo deference to the House we may 
say that the House as at present constituted does not 
command respect which it ought to. It does not 
serve the purpose which is expected from a Second 
Chamber in any constitution. The reason, on one 
hand, is that the Assembly has not got that power 
which necessitates an active function of the Second 
Chamber. It has on a few occasions acted as a de¬ 
terrent body on legislative and other measures which 
emanated from the Opposition Benches and which 
were stoutly opposed by the Government Benches. In 
matters where Government was indifferent the House 
has not been able to assert its voice or reflect the 
opinion of the upper classes. 

74. The constitution of the House requires to be 
modified in some respects. In our view a franchise 
uniform for all provinces will not work. Under the 
present constitution members represent different in¬ 
terests in different provinces. In some provinces the 
landholders are in prominence, in others the com¬ 
mercial classes are returned, and in some leaders of 
public have found place. The constitution should be 
that there should be representation of all the classes 
who have stake in the country, as well as persons who 
are eminently fitted to exercise a sober judgment on 
any questions. The attempt ought to be to have the 
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representation of all these interests in the Council 
of State. 

76. With this end in view, we suggest that each 
province should elect three landholders, three 
graduates and three persons to represent the larger 
commercial interests. In Bombay Presidency the con¬ 
stituency to elect landholders for this House should 
consist of persons holding lands assessed at rupees 
one thousand or above, for the constituency of 
graduates the voters should be all graduates of ten 
years’ standing of Bombay or any recognised univer¬ 
sity, while persons paying one thousand rupees or 
more as income tax should be the voters for the com¬ 
mercial constituency. We see no reason why past or 
present presidents and vice-presidents of city munici¬ 
palities and district local boards should have votes 
for the Council of State. 

76. The graduates, landholders and commercial con¬ 
stituencies as just specified should elect their own 
representatives, or there should be a joint electorate 
of these interests as specified, and they should jointly 
elect the landholders, graduates and persons to repre¬ 
sent commercial interests. 

77. On no account communal representation should 
find place for this House. 

Ministry. 

78. The Ministry for the “ transferred ” depart¬ 
ments of the Central Government should be formed in 
the manner described above for the formation of the 
Ministry in provinces. The Ministry should be jointly 
responsible. 


Omemor-CenercU, 

79. The Governor-General of India should have the 
same powers as the Governors or the Governors- 
General of other self-governing dominions in the 
British Empire have. 

Defence. 

80. For the present, the defence of India must rest 
with the Governor-General. Since the introduction of 
the British Buie, the Government of India have made 
no arrangement for giving military education to 
Indians with a view to make India self-reliant for 
defence. We have no doubt that India will be able- 
to defend herself within a short time if arrangements 
are made for giving higher military education to 
Indians, which should be done without delay. 

81. As for defence, and army, we suggest the crea¬ 
tion of a Defence Committee, to be elected from 
amongst the members of the Central Legislature, to 
advise the Government on military affairs. Let the 
Army Department be for a time reserved, but the 
creation of this committee will keep the executive 
Government in close touch with the Indian point of 
view, and the Indians with the Imperial point of 
view. 

Foreign Delations. 

82. This is a question of Imperial policy which has 
to remain in the hands of the Imperial Government. 
Except the Departments of Defence and Foreign 
Relations, all other departments should be trans¬ 
ferred. 
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1. We present this statement on behalf of the 
Provincial Conference Committee of the Sardars and 
Inamdars. 

The first Provincial Conference was held at Satara 
under the auspices of the Inamdars’ Central Associa¬ 
tion, Satara. It was due to an idea to widen the 
scope of the activities of the Associations for con¬ 
sideration of the problems regarding the class. The 
Associations are restricted to members and the Con¬ 
ference is open to all. 

The second Conference was held at Poona, under 
the auspices of the Deccan Sardars’ and Dumaldars’ 
Sabha, Poona. At the Conference a Resolution was 
passed creating a constitution and the formation of 
an Executive Committee. The Committee includes 
representatives from all the Districts. 

The Executive Committe is empowered to carry ' 
on the work on behalf of the Conference. The Execu¬ 
tive Committee decided at its meeting to present a 
case and appointed a Sub-Committee. The Sub- 
Committee drafted the statement in accordance with 
the spirit of the Resolutions passed at the Con¬ 
ferences. The draft was discussed and finally 
approved by the Committee on the 29th July, 1928. 

The Office bearers of the Executive Committee are: 

Sardar V. N. Mutalik, a. a.. Ex-member of the 
Bombay Legislative Council. (1921-23) and Ex¬ 
member of the Legislative Assembly (1924-26) 
and was elected by the Deccan Sardars and 
Inamdars in the 1st case, and by the Sardars 
and Inamdars of the Presidency in the 2nd 
and President of the Inamdars’ Central Asso¬ 
ciation, Satara, and of the 1st Conference.— 
Chairman. 

Sardar K.C. Mehendale, b.a., President, Deccan 
Sardars’ and Dumaldars’ Sabha, Poona.— 
Vice-President. 

Shrimant Sardar Shri Jagannath Maharaj 
Pandit, 1st Class Sardar of the Deccan, 
Hony. Secretary, Deccan Sardars’ and 
Dumaldars’ Sabha, Poona, — 

Shrimant Nanasaheb Mutalik, b.a., Ln.B., Chair¬ 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
Inamdars’ Central Association, Satara. Shri¬ 
mant R. R. Jahagirdar of Bhuyar, Secre¬ 
tary of the Bijapur District Inamdars’ 
Association, 

Shrimant Jayararadas B. Desai, M.r.o., Secre¬ 
tary, Gujarath Inamdars’ and Talukdars’ 

. Association.— Secretaries. 

Most of the Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the 
different Inamdars’ Associations are members of the 
Executive body. 

The statement is mainly restricted to the Resolu¬ 
tions passed at the last two Conferences. 

The awakening in this class may be said to have 
begun since the passing of the Land Revenue Code, 
Act V. of 1879. In 1880, Deccan Sardars’ and 
Dnmaldars’ Association was started at Poona. Such 
Associations were subsequently formed at Nasik, 
Bijapur and Dharwar. The Inamdar’s Central Asso¬ 
ciation was formed at Satara in 1915. Similar Asso¬ 
ciations were afterwards formed in the Ratnagiri, 
East Khandesh, Ahmednagar, and Sholapur 
Districts. 

2. Most of these Associations joined in the deputa¬ 
tion to the Right Honourable Mr. Montagu and His 
Excellency the Viceroy Lord Chelmsford in 1917. The 
Inamdars’ Central Association submitted further 
memorandum to the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
as well as to the Franchise and Functions Com¬ 
mittees. A statement was also submitted to the 
Muddiman Committee. 

The Sardars, Talukdars, Inamdars and Vatandars 
form the Aristocracy of this Presidency. They rank 
in the social order just below the Ruling Princes. 
The members of this class are the descendants of the 
persons who founded empires, led armies, fought wars 
and carried on Civil Administration in former times. 


The estates, owned, are in many cases the result of 
conquests. The custom in many places was that part 
of the conquests was given to the person who suc¬ 
ceeded in winning the war. Many of the families, 
now classed as Sardars and Inamdars, were at one 
time principalities or States enjoying territorial 
powers, under one Government Or another. In some 
cases they were independent princes. 

The families settled new areas and helped to de¬ 
velop the country and were the main supporters of 
learning, art and craft, which flourished under their 
paternal care. 'Phis class is described in the famous 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report in paras. 147 and 148. 

.4s can be naturally expected, this class is literate 
and cultured, and imbued with the powers, capacity 
and art of Government and possessed the Political 
sense to serve the interests of the Nation. 

3. The Executive Committee of the Provincial Con¬ 
ference of the Sardars and Inamdars of the Bombay 
Presidency (proper) painfully notes the fact that it 
considers it necessary to differ from the views of a 
large body of the general public of this Presidency 
in offering this statement, when the public opinion of 
the politically minded section is against giving any 
statement before the Commission. We, however, do 
maintain the right of the Indians to have the pre¬ 
ponderating voice to settle the constitution of the 
country, even with the existence of the preamble to 
the Government of India Act. 

4. The Executive Committe offers a suggestion that 
the views of the enlightened political leaders and 
sections of the country should receive full considera¬ 
tion at the hands of the Commission, even though 
they may net be before the Commission in due form. 
The views are expressed in the debates of the Legis¬ 
latures, especially in the debates of the Legislative 
Assembly, on various occasions. The All-Parties 
Conference have prepared a Constitution, embodying 
the demands of the public, or that section of the 
public which commands respect. The' decision to re¬ 
frain from giving any evidence before this Commis¬ 
sion by a very large body of the politically minded 
public, who are really entitled to present the case of 
the nation, has a deep meaning and significance. It is 
a matter of grave importance that the whole body of 
politicians of all schools, should concur in views when 
the destinies of the whole nation are in making. By 
our position, we stand between the people and 
Government, and in that capacity we earnestly re¬ 
quest the Commission to give due consideration and 
weight to the views of the,persons and bodies, whose 
views deserve the attention in the inquiry of this 
nature as this Commission is making. We also re¬ 
quest the Commission to find out a way to receive the 
first-hand views of the leaders. 

5. We do not propose to express detailed views on 
the Reforms, but we express our views in a general 
way. In case the Commission desires any details, the 
representatives of this Body will orally state the 
views. We propose to state our case for the repre¬ 
sentation on the Legislatures and on the powers of 
legislatures as affecting our interests. 

6. We think, after mature consideration, that the 
time has come when a substantial advancement should 
be made in the Constitution of India. We stand for 
Self-Government for India within the British Empire. 
The Aristocracy and the Landed Gentry, whom we 
have the honour and privilege to represent, welcome 
the great national awakening, and are prepared to 
work hand in hand provided our individuality is 
maintained. We feel confident that self-governing 
India will be a great asset for the British Empire. 
We feel that there is a strong demand for a constitu¬ 
tional advancement. The experience gained during 
the last eight years of Reforms period warrants the 
advancement. We are of opinion that although the 
Reforms were not worked under very congenial con¬ 
ditions, they have proved the potential capacity of 
the people for representative Government. There is 
an increasing awakening amongst the people. They 
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are showing keener interest in the working of the 
representative institution. We feel confident that 
the results of the working of the Keforms would have 
been far more satisfactory, had there been no com¬ 
munal feeling and intercommunal hatred exhibited 
in the fields of politics. We, as the aristocracy and 
the landed gentry, having great stake in the country, 
extremely regret the communal tension. We feel that 
it has great pernicious effect on the development of 
national sentiment. 

7. We think that time has come for the gi-ant of 
complete autonomy for the provinces. We, however, 
urge that full protection for vested interests is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. In pressing for provincial autonomy 
we want to make it clear that we urge strongly, with 
all the force at our command, that Legislature should 
not be invested with any control or power over the 
solemn engagements and promises already made by 
previous Governments and recognised and continued 
by the present British Government. The treaties or 
engagements with the Indian Princes, the Sanads of 
lands and villages given to Sardars, Inamdars and 
Vatandars must remain untouched. The rights and 
privileges of the holders should not be allowed to be 
interfered with. The Legislatures should have no 
power to levy directly or indirectly any tax on lands 
and incomes which Government have declared as free 
from any additional taxation. Restriction of power is 
absolutely necessary in such cases in the interest of 
the vested interests. 

8 . From the very beginning of the Reforms Inquiry 
this class is urging for the protection of vested in¬ 
terests in transferring power of Government to popu¬ 
lar control. We quote a passage from the address 
presented to H.E. the Right Hon. Lord Chelmsford 
and the Right Hon. Mr. Montagu, the then Secretary 
of State, by our Associations. 

“ 10. That these Associations humbly pray that 
Inamdars and Vatandars should be allowed to enjoy 
undiiturbed all the rights and privileges that they 
have been enjoying in connection with their alienated 
holdings; and that, in the true spirit of the Proclama¬ 
tion of Her Imperial and Gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria of Blessed Memory, no encroachments be 
made upon their rights.” 

9. Under British Government this class has suffered 
most from intentional indifference of Government, and 
is purposely pushed back. Before the British Govern¬ 
ment was established in this part the Inamdars and 
Vatandars were in full power in their villages and 
exercised a good deal of power, control and influence 
outside their villages. Besides the full rights over the 
land revenue they had the right to levy taxes like toils, 
taxes on market places, to give licenses for sale and 
various other minor taxes in their villages. In some 
cases they had a right to levy custom duties. They 
exercised full criminal and civil powers, though in 
cases the powers were limited. They exercised control 
over the hereditary village officers and servants and 
the village servants had to work for the Inamdars. 
They had also full revenue powers. 

10. In the early period of the British Government 
these powers were exercised by the Inamdars. The 
grip was tightened very gradually and the period that 
followed may be said to be the dark period for this 
class. One by one the powers were withdrawn, the 
protest of Inamdars proving to be unavailing. In 
spite of the promises for the maintenance of dignity, 
rights and privileges of Inamdars and Sardars, the 
general trend of policy of Government came to be the 
curtailment of their power and influence in their own 
villages and in the general public. 

11. This class was promised posts in higher services 
in all departments. Preference was shown to the can¬ 
didates from this class. The tide has turned now. We 
are never given preference, but even suitable candi¬ 
dates have not sufficient chance of getting in now. 
The promises given in former times have been thrown 
to the wind. 

12. We are being reduced to nonentities. With 
growing awakening in the class we are forced to fight 


for every inch, but we have no advocate in Govern¬ 
ment or in services. We are gradually dispossessed 
of our control over the village officers. Every step 
taken in this connection is calculated to lower the 
dignity and undermine the influence which we hold in 
the country. 

13. This class possesses a keen sense of duty for the 
welfare of the public and public duty and political 
advancement of the nation. Many of them have 
served with distinction on local Self-Government 
bodies and as honorary magistrates. We quote here 
what the famous Montagu-Chelmsford Report has 
said about this class. The Report has also laid down 
a policy to be followed with regard to this class in 
para. 148. 

“ By position, influence and education they are 
fitted to take a leading part in public affairs. 
Some of them are beginning to do so, and our aim 
must be to call many more of them into public 
life. • * •” 

These words hold good to-day, and we urge that thi^ 
class should be offered opportunities and proper facili¬ 
ties to play their part in the new order of things. 
The policy has been laid down, but we regretfully note 
that it was not followed during this first period of 
Reforms, in this Presidency. 

14. Extent of Interest. —The interests of this class 
are extensive in this Presidency. In the Presidency 
proper, exclusive of Sind, villages and lands assessed 
at Rs. 1,09,77,292 are alienated to this class. The 
land revenue of Bombay Government is, roughly, 
Rs. 4,30,00,000. There is scarcely any village in this 
Presidency which has not alienations of lands—2,077 
villages out of the total number of 20,835, villages of 
the Presidency are wholly alienated. Roughly 
speaking this class holds one-tenth the number of 
villages and one-fourth the land revenue. 

15. The alienations are distributed in the various 
revenue divisions of the Presidency in the following 
way: — 

Number of Net 

Division. alienated Alienated 

Villages. Revenue. 

Northern Division ... 266§ Rs. 25,49,800 

Central „ ... i,048i „ 28,42,174 

Southern „ ... 717 „ 18,20,844 

Bombay Suburban Division 48 „ 68,636 

16. Our estates were originally tax-free. Still we 
contribute to the public Exchequer to the extent of 
about Rs. 37,00,000. Tbis tax was imposed on us since 
the advent of the British rule, after some inquiries 
by Inam Commissions. Besides this tax called the 
Judi, wo also contribute to all local taxes to the extent 
of Rs. 26,00,000, as well as other taxes. 

17. In society this class wields a good deal of in¬ 
fluence, even in spite of the democratic currents in 
the nation. 

18. Tte'pvesentotion in the Le^isluture. —By a con¬ 
vention established since 1861, when councils came 
into existence, n representative from this class was 
nominated to the Provincial Council till the year 1892. 
By the reforms of the year 1892, when the representa¬ 
tion by-election came into existence, a seat was as¬ 
signed to this class, and only the Sardars of the Deccan 
were enfranchisejd to send a representative to the 
Legislative Council. In 1908, under the Morley-Minto 
Reforms, three seats were given to this class, viz • 
(1) Sardars of the Deccan, (2) Sardars of the Guzarath, 
an Order newly created in 1909, (3) Sind Zamindars. 
Unde^r the reforms of 1908 one seat was assigned to 
this interest on the Imperial Council, which went by 
rotation to Sind Zamindars and Sardars of Gujarath 
and Sind Zaminda.’-s and Sardars of the Deccan. 
The Sardare of the Deccan had no chance to send 
representative to the Imperial Council under the 
Morley-Minto reforms. 

19. In the Reforms of 1919 the representation of 
the “ Landholders ” was originally kept at the same 
strength and for the same constituencies, but the 
rotation was changed. The Sardars of the Deccan 
and Guzarath were formed into one constituency 
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which shared the representation to the Assembly with 
Sind Zamindars by alternate turn. However, on 
representation to the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
the class of Inamdars was added to the Sardars of the 
Presidency, but the strength of the representation 
was kept at the original level. Wo represented to 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee about the in¬ 
crease in the number of our representation to the 
legislatures. The Joint Parliamentary Committee re¬ 
commended reconsideration of the representation of 
the ‘‘ Landholders,” but the matter did not receive 
any further consideration, 

20. Under the present Act three seats are allotted 
to the “ Landholders ” on the Provincial Council, out 
of which only two are for the Presidency proper, and 
one goes for the Sind. 

21. On the Central Legislature, only one seat is 
allotted to the Landholders and is shared by the 
Sardars and Inamdars of the Presidency proper and 
the Zamindars of Sind. The Zamindars of Sind were 
given the first chance of sending one representative 
and in the history of the representative government 
in India we could send only one representative to the 
Legislative Assembly, although Sind Zamindars had 
four times to their lot. We note with regret that 
we are most unjustly treated in our representation 
to the Central Legislature, The whole class feels for 
this and looks upon it as an insult to the class. 

22. On the Provincial Council the Deccan and the 
Karuatick Landholders, who formed the oldest con¬ 
stituency for sending a representative of the Land¬ 
holders, has suffered by neglect and indifference. Tho 
largest number of Inamdars and Sardars is in the 
Central Divisio'n and the next largest number being 
taken by the Southern Division. Guzarath Sardars 
and Inamdars have the least number of all. Only 
one seat on the Legislative Council is given to the 
Sardars and Inamdars of the two largest divisions, 
while one seat is given to the Sardars and Inamdars 
of Guzarath, a division which has the least number 
of the voters and also the least num.ber of Inam or 
alienated villages. 

23. In other Presidencies five seats are given for 
the representation of the Landholders on the Provin¬ 
cial Councils, whereas the treatment accorded to this 
class in this Presidency is most unsatisfactory, as the 
seats allotted are only three. 

24. The Landholders’ Constituency is free from 
any idea of communal bias or feeling. Only the 
special interest is recognised in forming this con¬ 
stituency. The constituencies consist of all castes 
and communities and we are glad to note that there 
is never any jarring note due to communal feeling. 

25. There is considerable growth of political edu¬ 
cation and a sense to serve the nation. Leading 
members of this class are not only taking keen in¬ 
terest in the welfare movement for the class, but many 
of them are serving the public cause and working for 
the benefit of the nation in various fields. This class 
has the advantage that it can afford more leisure to 
be devoted to politics. We are conscious that our 
best men are at present outshone. We admit we have 
made a late start in politics. W^e have every hope 
that, looking to the present progress, what is lost in 
time will be gained by our natural influence in the 
society and by the time that we shall be able to 
devote for the work. We feel confident that, given 
proper facilities and better opportunities, the aristo¬ 
cracy as a class will be able to wield a great healthy 
influence on the national political field. 

26. AVe have our associations and provincial con¬ 
ferences. The deliberations are on a high level and 
compare favourably with the debates and delibera¬ 
tions in any other political body. 

27. Our special advantage is that by our position as 
Inamdars we are able to under.stand and appreciate 
the difficulties of administration. We especially note 
that it is unfortunate that we are excluded from any 
share in the administration during the last half a 
century, and have been thus deprived of an oppor¬ 
tunity to prove our capacity and ability. 
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28. There will be a great advantage to legislature 
by giving increased representation to this class. No 
class is better fitted to represent the rural areas than 
this class, as it is the only class with culture and 
education that comes directly in contact with the 
rural areas. Most of the representatives in the 
Legislatures come from the cities from a class that 
have no opportunities to know the rural areas by 
having direct touch with their grievances and wants, 
nor can they help the rural development as our class 
can, if opportunities are given to it. The framers of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report recognise this fact 
and say, in para. 148; — 

“No men are better qualified to advise with 
understanding and great natural shrewdness on 
the great mass of rural questions which will 
come before the Provincial Legislatures.” 

The Future Constitution and the Representation of 
this Class. 

29. We are more in favour of a Single Chamber 
Legislature in the Provinces. It may be noted that 
our representatives at the first inquiry of Reforms 
urged for a Second Chamber in the Provinces. The 
experience gained in the Central Legislature leads us 
to believe that Second Chambers in the Provinces will 
not serve much useful purpose. The reserve powers 
of the Governors and of the Governor-General, with 
the power to return a measure for reconsideration, will 
serve a sufficient safeguard against hasty judgment or 
legislation. We have grave doubts whether the cost 
that will have to be incurred and the time and energy 
that the Executive Government will have to devote 
for the work in the Second Chamber will be justified 
by the results. 

30. Our considered view is that Second Chambers 
should not be introduced in the Provinces, provided 
there is adequate representation of the classes on the 
legislatures. In this connection we propose forma¬ 
tion of new non-communal general constituencies with 
a wide territorial area. 

81. We have already expressed our view that full 
provincial autonomy should be given. We also pro¬ 
pose that nominations should be done away with on 
all representative bodies. The officials should be 
allowed to explain and speak in the Legislative Coun¬ 
cil but they should have no right to vote. The 
Ministers should be helped by Council Secretaries. 

32. On the Provincial Council we urge for a sub¬ 
stantial increase in the representation of the “ Land¬ 
holders.” In spite of the large expansion of the 
number of the members of the Provincial Council, 
the representation of this class, and particularly that 
of the Landholders, Sardars and Inamdars of the 
Deccan and Karnatic is kept at the antediluvian 
period of representation. We submit that twelve 
seats should be assigned to this class. The seats 
should be distributed by Revenue Divisions or 
on the linguistic basis or on the basis of different 
tenures. We have already given the table showing 
the alienated villages and the alienated land revenue 
in different divisions. The distribution should be on 
the voting strength and the extent of interest. We 
also propose two separate seats for the Watandars, 
and one for the Khots, who have a distinctly separ¬ 
ate tenure. 

33. The present constituency should be enlarged in 
case more seats are assigned to this special interest. 
The present qualification for a voter in this consti¬ 
tuency is that a person must be either a Sardar of 
the Deccan or Guzarath or that he must be a sole 
holder of a whole alienated village. Before the 
present Reforms the qualification was the enlistment 
in the list of Sardars. We now propose one of the 
following qualifications for a voter in this constitu¬ 
ency. 

(1) Sardars of the Deccan or Guzarath. 

(2) Sole holder of a whole alienated village. 

(3) Holder of a share in an alienated village, 
the revenue of the share being assessed in the 
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records of Government at not less than Rs. 600 
annually. 

(4) Holder of alienated land, assessed at 
Rs. 600. 

(5) Holder of a Sharakati alienated village. 

34. As we propose separate seats for Watandars, 
it naturally follows that the holder of watan lands 
should have no right to be a voter in this constitu¬ 
ency. We advocate separate seats for Vatandars, be¬ 
cause the tenures on which they hold the lands are 
different and they are governed by a separate act 
called the Vatan Act. They hold the lands on the 
condition of rendering some services, most of which 
are now commuted. The Vatandars whose services 
are not commuted have their special grievances, and 
also special privileges. In case Vatandars are not 
recognised as a separate interest for representation, 
they may be treated as ordinary Inamdars. 

35. Khots also are a class by themselves. They are 
not included in the Inamdars.. This class is often 
attacked in the Council, and finds no advocate in the 
House, and their case goes by default. The House 
is ill-informed on this question and judges questions 
only on the arguments of the prosecution. 

36. We have every confidence that the demand for 
twelve seats distributed amongst all these interests 
will not be considered to be unreasonable. 

37. We have already stated that there should be no 
Second Chamber in the Provinces. If, however, it is 
decided to establish a Second Chamber, our view is 
that there should be no communal bias in that chamber 

_ and the constituencies should be non-communal. The 
distribution of seats should be by divisions. The con¬ 
stituencies should be formed to return not less than 
four or five membei’s. There should be no reservation 
for any community. The basis of franchise should be 
maintained at a high level and should be based both 
on education and property. But provision should 
also be made for representation of special interests. 

38. We propose that Dyarchy should be introduced 
in the Centra! Government. We are of opinion that 
the system is defective and cannot work well. Still 
as a make-shift arrangement we propose that the 
system should be tried in the Central Government. 
There are a number of departments in the Central 
Government which can safely be entrusted to the 
control and management of the Ministers, appointed 
from the elected members of both the Houses. 

Bepresentation on the Central Legislature of this 
Class. 

39. The “ Landholders ” were never satisfied by 
the most meagre and inadequate representation 
allotted to them on the Central and Provincial Legis¬ 
latures. Ever since the scheme of Reforms was out 
some of our Associations have expressed strongly on 
the point and lodged protests. We have sent memo¬ 
rials to Government. Our representative on the 
Central Legislature sent a memorial to the Viceroy 
to make up the injustice by nomination to the 
Assembly. He also urged before the Muddiman Com¬ 
mittee that no further step in the Reforms should be 
taken unless the Landholders of this presidency are 
given adequate representation in the Legislatures. A 
Resolution was tabled in the Assembly but could not 
be moved for want of time. This class feels very 
strongly for the want of representation on the 
Assembly for three years alternately. Our Provincial 
Conferences have passed resolutions requesting 
Government to arrange for our continuous representa¬ 
tion on the Legislative Assembly. The incon¬ 
venience is felt alike by the constituency in Sind as 
well as in the Presidency proper. 

40. Under the present arrangement, the “ Land¬ 
holders ” of the whole of the Bombay Presidency have 
one seat only, which is shared alternately by the Sind 
Zamindars and the Sardars and Inamdars of the 
Presidency Proper. This leaves one of the Consti¬ 
tuencies always without representation on the Central 
Legislature, where the destinies of the country are 


moulded. There is a continuous seat for the Land¬ 
holders of every other province and they enjoy a con¬ 
tinuous and unbroken representation. Sind for all 
purposes is practically a separate province and ought 
to have been treated as such for the representation 
of this class. There is absolutely no similarity be¬ 
tween the Sind Zamindars and the Inamdai's of the 
Presidency Proper. The tenures are different. The 
problems affecting are altogether different and even 
the social and political development of the two con¬ 
stituencies is altogether different. It is impossible 
that a representative of either constituency can re¬ 
present the views of the other constituency. There 
are two or three other constituencies which have 
alternate representation on the Legislative Assembly. 
In their case the inconvenience is not felt so much 
as there is a great similarity of interest and views. 
In the case of the Landholders of this Presidency the 
case is different, and there is no other representative 
who can express the views. In fact, in the Central 
Legislature, our voice is completely shut up for three 
years. We emphatically urge that this is the greatest 
injustice done to us, and that this is a most 
anomalous position, which cannot be found anywhere 
in the history of representation to Legislatures. If 
Indian Legislature is to reflect the views of all 
classes, why this class should be excluded for alter¬ 
nate life of the Assembly passes our comprehension. 

41. The system of alternate representation is a 
great hindrance to the political education of the con¬ 
stituency. It does not help to keep up interest in 
the general current of events. It deprives the con¬ 
stituencies of the highly valued privilege of a voice 
in the moulding of the destinies of the nationj and 
above all, it deprives us of the opportunity to serve 
the nation in the best possible way. 

42. We urge and request earnestly that three seats 
should be given to this interest on the Legislative 
Assembly. The constituency should be one for the 
whole of the Presidency proper. We can state that 
even if all the major provinces are given representa¬ 
tion for the Landholders on this scale, it will not 
materially affect the balance of parties in the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly. The Assembly will have the advantage 
of the views of a section which has the greatest stake 
in the country. It will also help the formation of a 
separate party, which will be able to create a healthy 
balance of parties. 

Bepresentation on Local Boards. 

43. We are not quite sure if representation on the 
Local Board is within the scope of the inquiry of this 
Commission, and how far we will be justified in re¬ 
ferring to it. 

44. Before the Local Board Act of 1923 was enacted 
the Inamdars had one representative on every Local 
Board. That representative in most cases proved to 
be one of the leading members of the Board and was 
very useful to the Board. They occupied responsible 
posts on the Boards and rendered their duties credit¬ 
ably, and the fact was recognised on all hands. 

45. A Committee appointed by the Government of 
Bombay in connection with the Boards, under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Lawrence, now Sir Henry 
Lawrence, recommended that two seats should be 
given to the Inamdars instead of the one then exist¬ 
ing. We were all surprised ,to find that in the new 
Bill, which is now passed into the Act, the provision 
for the representation of the Inamdars was dropped, 
and, instead of that, there came the obnoxious pro¬ 
vision for representation for the Mahomedans, oven 
though there was no demand for the same. 

46. The local boards are really the pivot or the basis 
of self-governing institutions. It is the foundation 
and the training ground for the councils. The boards 
play a great part in influencing the elections. The 
local boards give an opportunity to come in direct 
contact with the villages and study first hand the 
grievances and the requirements of the people of the 
district. They give an opportunity to serve the people 
first hand and they can be the real places where to 
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educate the electorates. To shut away the Inamdars 
from these bodies is doing them great injustice. It is 
going directly against the spirit of the framers of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report. The aristocracy should 
have been given more representation on the boards, as 
recommended by the Committee. We feel sure that 
the Inamdars will be a great asset on the boards and 
will be able to serve the deliberations with great profit 
to the boards and to the general public. 

Similarly, the demand on the part of the Inamdars 
to be the head of the Village Panchayats in their 
villages is most natural. No body will feel for the 
people in the village than the Inamdar of the village. 
He will always start with a paternal feeling for the 
people of his village. The people also have more trust 
in him than in the official head of the village. In fact, 
we claim that it is more for the benefit of the people, as 
well as for the development of the cordial relations of 
the people with the Inamdar, that it is necessary that 
the Inamdar should be the Surpanch of the Village 
Panchayat, if such a body is brought into existence in 
an alienated village. If it be objected that Inamdars 
are not residing in the villages, we are prepared to 
say that the statutary right to be the Surpanch should 
be restricted in the cases where the Inamdar is a 
resident of the village. 

We earnestly request the Commission to make some 
recommendation on the point. The more the aristoc¬ 
racy and the gentry have opportunities to mix amongst 
the people the more it is beneficial to the whole 
community. 

47. Services. —^The position of all-India services has 
become peculiarly difficult and delicate under the new 
order. We have noted that the services have generally 
worked the reforms loyally and helped to make them 
a success. The Legislatures were treated with respect 
by the services. 

48. We note in the first instance that there is a 
distinct deterioration in the efficiency of the services 
since the communal considerations crept in the re¬ 
cruitment of the Indians. We can fully understand 
and appreciate a recruitment on communal basis pro¬ 
vided the qualifications are equal and up to the 
standard required, and the rights of the existing 
members of the services are not neglected or over¬ 
looked. The present way of recruitment on communal 
considerations has a pernicious effect on the services. 
Undue preference for promotion is shown, and mis¬ 
takes, want of discipline and inefficiency are condoned 
only on communal consideration, even if they are not 
a passport for special promotion. 

49. We urge that in future the recruitment of the 
all-India Services should be on condition that they 
have to serve under full provincial autonomy and 
transfer of any number of departments in the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. We feel that the Public Services 
Commission is a sufficient guarantee to the services. 
Instituting of provincial public service commissions 
deserves consideration. 

60. We urge strongly that suitable candidates from 
the landed aristocracy and gentry should be given a 
preference in the recruitment, provided candidates 
have required qualifications. The principle of prefer¬ 
ence has been introduced, and we claim a preference 
for a class which had a big share in the services and 
which is the most suitable class for liigher services. 
In the past promising young men were appointed to 
highest posts in various departments on consideration 
of high birth. The reason for neglecting this class for 
recruitment in the services may be found in the fact 
that it is not a strong body in politics. We think that 
men with a stake in the country prove to be superior 
to any ordinary men in services. Wo have constantly 
pressed this point on Government. We do urge that 
this request should receive best consideration at the 
hands of the Commission. We think that the repre¬ 
sentation of this class in services is more important 


than the representation of the communities in the 
interest of the services and of the nation. 

61. We claim representation from the highest to 
the lower services. In all other provinces except 
Bombay the aristrocracy is treated with much better 
consideration. We are up to now denied a chance of 
serving on the highest post in Government. We mean 
in the Executive Council. In other Presidencies the 
aristocracy has secured a seat on Government. In 
this Presidency the Government has yet to think and 
try to find out a suitable candidate from this class. 

62. Communalism and its Effects on Representative 
Bodies and the Council. —We have said that recruit¬ 
ment based on communal considerations has led to the 
loss of efficiency, favouritism and discontent amongst 
the more efficient but less favoured class of officials. 
We further say that the result of the communal feeling 
is equally pernicious and unfortunate in local self- 
governing bodies and in the Legislative Councils. 
We are of opinion that there is a decided deterioration 
in the working of the local bodies, in spite of the 
greater interest shown by the public. Communal good 
is the only consideration and the sense of justice and 
fair play or the national good is always made to serve 
the second fiddle. All parties based on communal con¬ 
siderations cannot be expected to have the broad 
national outlook. It is wrong in principle to en¬ 
courage this feeling or help the growth. 

53. We advocate that the first necessary step is to do 
away with separate communal electorates and com¬ 
munal representation in services. If anything is 
demoralising in politics it is the communal considera¬ 
tion in services without the necessary qualifications. 
No new communal constituencies should be created and 
there should be joint electorates for the existing ones 
if they are to be continued with reservation of seats. 

64. The necessary concomitance of any communal 
party is tho hatred of other communities and particu¬ 
larly of the more advanced classes and communities. 
The cult of hatred is advocated openly in the Press 
and on the platform, and it is a pity that the conduct 
of authorities is always such as can be interpreted to 
help the growth directly or indirectly. The direct 
result of the reforms is a scramble of securing the votes 
in the Council, which has a sad aspect on the public 
life. This battle for securing votes has led further to 
emphasise and to cement the communal tension. 

55. In conclusion, we submit to the Commission 
that: — 

(1) The Commission should take into full con¬ 
sideration the views of the public leaders of the 
nation, even though the people do not offer the 
statement. 

(2) The vested interests should be given full 
protection. 

(5) There should be provincial autonomy and 
an Indian Federation, within the British Empire, 
with full Dominion status. 

(4) Single Chamber Government will be more 
suitable. 

(6) The Landed Aristocracy and Gentry should 
have adequate representation on the Councils, so 
that they should be in a position to influence the 
Councils. 

(6) The communal representation should be 
done away with in the elections as well as in the 
services, as far as possible. If communal repre¬ 
sentation is to be retained the electorates should 
be joint and not separate. 

(7) The Landholders should have representa¬ 
tion on the Local Boards. 

(8) The Inamdars should be Surpanch in the 
Village Panchayat if it is instituted in an alien¬ 
ated village. 

(9) The Inamdars and Sardars should have fair 
representation in the services from tho highest to 
the lower. 
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Dated, 22nd October, 1928. 


Present; 

All the Members oe the Commission, or the Central Committee (except Kaja Nawab Ali Khan) 

AND OF THE Bombay Provincial Committee. 


Deputation from the Sardars’ and Inamdars’ Central Association, Bombay Presidency. 


1. Sardar V. N. Mutalik (President)— 

Spokesman. 

2. Sardar N. G. Vinchurkar. 

3. Sardar K. C. Mehendale. 


4. Shri Nana Saheb Mutalik. 

5. Shri P. A. Inamdar. 

6. Shri Sarda Jagannath Maharaj Pundit. 


1. Chairman: Sardar Mutalik, I understand this 
is a deputation from the Sardars and Inamdars of 
the Bombay Presidency?—Yes. 

2. I think you are the President of the Central 
Association of Sardars and Inamdars.*’—^Yes. 

3. We have all seen the interesting memorandum 

which you have put forward, and we understand, I 
think, your general view, because you have stated it 
very clearly. * * * As things stand at 

present, what is the representation of Sardars and 
Inamdars in the Bombay Legislative Council ?—Three. 

4. There are three members elected by the Sardars 
and Inamdars.*’—Two elected by the Sardars and 
Inamdars of the Bombay Presidency proper and one 
by the Zamindars of Sind. 

5. For our present purposes, we are treating the 
Presidency as having its present boundaries. I see 
you have one gentleman w’ho represents the land- 
owners of Gujarat?—Yes. 

6. Another gentleman, whom we know very well 
(our colleague, Sardar Mujumdar), represents the 
landowners of the Deccan, and a third gentleman 
represents the landowners of Sind. That is the situa¬ 
tion so far as the present representation in the 
Bombay Legislative Council is concerned?—^Yes. 

7. As regards the Legislative Assembly, you have 
some representation there, have you not?—We have 
one representative, representing alternately the 
Presidency proper and Sind. 

8. * * * Is the present member from 

Sind or from the Presidency proper.*’—From Sind. 

9. How is your representative in the Legislative 
Assembly appointed? Is he elected?—He is elected. 

• « * ♦ * 

10. Mr. Cadogan: I understand that you base your 
claim for larger representation mainly on the con¬ 
sideration that you are the only cultured class that 
comes into contact with the village communities?— 
It is not the only class that comes in contact with 
the village people. We base our claim mainly on 
the fact that we form a steadying influence 
in the Presidency. We are not carried away by 
the whims and exigencies of election times, and we 
will be the proper persons to exercise a steadying 
influence on the Legislative Council. 

11. Without going into details in regard to figures, 

you hold about one-tenth of the number of Govern¬ 
ment villages, and one-fourth of the land revenue?_ 

Yes. 

12. That is in the Presidency proper?—^Yes. 

13. On the subject about which the Chairman was 
speaking just now—representation on the Council— 

I understand you complained not only that you are 
inadequately represented, but of the distribution of 
seats in the Presidency ?—That is another complaint 
we have, yes. 


14. You complain that that distribution is wrong? 
—Yes. 

15. I should like to get that clear. You have one 
seat for the Northern Division, exclusive of Sind.*’— 
Yes. 

16. And you have only one seat for the Central and 
Southern Divisions combined .f—Yes. 

17. Would there be a larger number of villages 
in the Southern and Central Divisions combined than 
in the Northern Division?—Yes. 

18. A very much larger number?—Very much 
larger. 

19. What is your scheme for larger representation? 
How many seats do you suggest.**—We have suggested 
twelve seats. 

20. Twelve seats altogether? And how many for 
the Legislative Assembly?—For the Assembly we have 
suggested three. 

21. Instead of only one, which you hold in rotation 
with Sind!*—Yes. 

22. With regard to the franchise, I understand you 
to say that at present only the holder of a whole 
village has a vote.**—^Yes. 

23. Your suggestion is that where a village is held 
by a number of Zamindars they should meet together 
and select a representative voter. Is that your sug¬ 
gestion.*’—Yes. 

24. How do you propose that should be done?— 
Either all the shareholders should select one repre¬ 
sentative to vote or the largest shareholder should be 
called on to vote. 

25. Mr. Cadogan: My question was, how would the 
various holders select the' representative voter ?—They 
will select him from amongst themselves. 

26. And if they cannot agree?—^Then the largest 
shareholder will come in. 

27. Are there Inamdars who hold only Inam land 
and not villages?—^Yes, a number. 

28. How do you suggest they should have the fran¬ 
chise.*’—We suggest that holders of alienated lands 
assessed at Rs. 500 and over should be enrolled as 
voters. 

29. Would you be prepared to give your view as to 
the expediency of having a Second Chamber in the 
Presidency )*—Our scheme does not favour the insti¬ 
tution of second chambers. 

30. Broadly speaking, you are against the prin¬ 
ciple ?—Broadly speaking, we accept the principle that 
a second chamber would have a restraining influence, 
but in view of the difficulties arising from conditions 
in the Presidency and in the country at large, and 
of the time the executive government would have to 
devote to the work of the second chamber, we have 
suggested another course, which is, in effect, to have 
a combined chamber where the interests who would 
normally form a second chamber will be represented 
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and exercise a restraining influence. If tiis is not 
possible we shall not object to a second chamber. 

31. Chairman: 1 am not entirely clear on one point, 
namely, who are on the present list of voters and who 
choose the representative of the Sardars and Inani- 
dars. Taking the Sardars first, who are on the voting 
list.^—All persons listed as Sardars under the Political 
Department by the resolution of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment. 

32. So that the position of a Sardar, in case of 
doubt, is recognised and put down on the list by the 
authorities?—Aes, there cannot be any doubt. 

33. As far as that is concerned, are you satisfied 
with that.^—Yes. 

34. That is all right?—^Yes. 

33. Besides the Sardars, there are the Inamdars?— 
Yes. 

36. How is the list of Inamdars decided on?—The 
holders of villages are entered on the Government 
records. 

37. And necessarily must be?—Yes. 

38. In connection with revenue records?—^Yes. 

39. So there is no doubt as to who they are?—No 
uncertainty can exist. 

40. Just one other question. How many voters are 
there in the total constituency?—Under the present 
arrangements, the total constituency, taking all the 
divisions together, is about 700. 

41. Y’ou are excluding Sind.P—^^Yes. 

42. Excluding altogether the member who repre¬ 
sents the Sind landowners, there are two others, one 
for Gujarat and the other for the Deccan?—There 
are two other constituencies, yes. 

43. When you say 700 you are adding those two 
together ?—^Yes. 

44. Are the numbers about the same in each?— 
No. The number of voters in the Deccan and 
Karnatak Divisions combined is about 660. 

45. So that is the larger one?—Yes. 

46. And the number in Gujarat?—Is about 140. 

47. Are the holdings, on the average, larger in the 
Gujarat area.®—The holdings of land are larger. 

48. ilajor Attlee; Am I right in thinking that 
Inamdars do not pay any land revenue in respect of 
their Inam lands?—Originally we were not obliged 
to pay land revenue, but we pay a duty or tax of 
one-quarter of our land revenue to Government and 
we pay death duties also. 

49. That is less than the ordinary landowner pays? 
You pay a quarter of what the ordinary landowner 
would pay.®—We pay a quarter of our whole income. 

50. That amounts to the same thing; if it was not 
Inam land it would pay four times as much as you 
pay?—Yes. 

51. I think you pay no income tax in respect of 
agricultural income ?—At present agricultural in¬ 
come is excluded from income tax. 

52. On the basis that the people who want repre¬ 
sentation should pay taxation there would not seem 
to be very much claim from the point of view of the 
Inamdars. You do not pay much in the shape of 
taxation.®—I think we are the most heavily taxed 
people. 

53. How so?—Because the original grants of our 
estates were tax-free, without any land tax, but we 
have consented to pay one-quarter towards the pub¬ 
lic revenue. Besides that we are paying death duties, 
which come to 6^ per cent., and we pay local taxes 
also, as well as all other general taxes. 

64. Setting aside the question of what happened 
originally, what grants were made and so on, and 
taking the Inamdar and comparing him with other 
owners of land, he gets off lightl 3 "?—He gets off 
lightly if you say he does not pay the assessment to 
the full extent. 

65. Taking the landowners as a whole, you are 
claiming 12 seats for the Sardars and Inamdars?— 
Yes. 

66. Do those Sardars and Inamdars work their 
land at all themselves?—Many of them do. 

57. Do they look after their estates?—^Yes. 
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58. W'hat do they do for their tenants?—^We do all 
we are empowered to do. In fact, one by one all the 
powers of doing good to our tenants are being taken 
away from us, and Government has assumed all the 
responsibility. The whole policy of the Government of 
Bombay has been to take away the power of the 
Inamdars to do good to their tenants and out off any 
contact between the Inamdars and their tenants. 

59. They remove from you all the burden of doing 
anything for your tenants?—^Yes. 

60. Why should you want special representation 
under those circumstances? What is your claim?— 
The interest we have in the Presidency proper as a 
restraining influence. 

61. liestraining in respect of what?—The principle 
of having a second chamber is recognised in all legis¬ 
latures, and that sort of influence could be exerted by 
these constituencies. 

62. I suppose the members of your association are 
men of considerable local influence, leading opinion 
in their districts?—Yes. 

63. Why should not they obtain election in the 
usual course, in a general electorate?—^There is a 
prejudice against this class, as there always is against 
the big landowners; and that generally comes out at 
the time of elections. 

64. Supposing you stood in a general constituency, 
you would be able to influence the general electorate 
and the population generally?—Notunless we accepted 
the party ticket for the time being; we will have no 
chance unless we accept the ticket, and in that case we, 
as Inamdars, will not be represented, for even in the 
Legislature we should have to work according to the 
ticket. 

65. Has not it sometimes been found that people who 
ask for a special and privileged position are apt to find 
that that prejudices them in the eyes of the rest of the 
population, as you suggested just now ?—1 think that 
is the case. There is a sort of prejudice against the 
Inamdars. I think it exists in every country. 

66. I quite agree with you; but you still think a 
representation, which could not, of course, be a 

majority representation-?—^We do not claim a 

majority in the Council. 

67. You still think that sort of representation is 
necessary to safeguard your interests?—^Yes, we think 
it is necessary to safeguard our interests and to give 
us an opportunity to serve the country, too. 

68. Take the local boards. I think you formerly 
had a claim to one Inamdar’s seat on the district 
board?—^Yes. 

69. What is there to prevent you being elected to 
the district board now ?—-We shall have to stand in a 
general election if we want to be elected. 

70. Well, and why not?—Some of us have stood. 

71. We sometimes think that elections, whatever 
may be their defects, are rather educative to the people 
who stand as well as to the people who vote?—^Yes. 

72. If you stand apart in a separate electorate are 
you not hindering the general advance of the com¬ 
munity in which you live by keeping separate from 
them.®—I think experience has proved the contrary. 
The Inamdars chosen up to now have been the best 
men that could be had on local bodies, and they have 
also helped to educate the electorates. 

73. Chairman: May I just ask this for my informa¬ 
tion. Is there at present, or has there ever been, on 
the Bombay Council a Sardar or Inamdar elected for 
a general constituency?—Two or three have got in on 
the communal or party ticket; that is all. 

74. Colonel Lane-Fox: I did not quite understand 
what you meant when you said the Government had 
taken away from the landowners their chance of help¬ 
ing their tenants ?—In some respects we are now prac¬ 
tically merely the receivers of land revenue. We re¬ 
ceive it (land revenue of the villages) through another 
agency, that of Government, so that direct contact 
between ourselves and our tenants is not obtained at 
the present moment. 

76. I do not quite understand what opportunities 
the Government have taken away from you. I am a 
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large landowner, and 1 have to do a great deal and get 
very little out of it. I want to know how it is you are 
in a different position from me?—^We are in a different 
position from yourself in respect of being holders of 
whole villages. Practically in your country you are 
the real masters of the land; you are real landlords. 
We are not real landlords in that respect; we only 
receive land revenue as settled hy Government in 
some respects, and io other respects we receive it as 
you do, as holders of land. We are holders of land as 
well as holders of villages, and there is a difference 
between tbe two classes of Inams. In one we are in 
direct touch and can work for tenants. In the second, 
viz., as holders of villages we receive the revenue 
through Government agency and are cut off from the 
tenantry. : 

76. Lord Strathcona: You say you want 12 repre¬ 
sentatives ion the new Legislative Council. On what 
do you base your figure of 12?—^We base our figure on 
the expansion of the Legislative Council since 1861, 
and not only on that, but on the ground that there 
should be 3/ sufficient number of representatives of this 
class in the Legislative Council. 

77. Dr. Ambedkar: You say that you represent 
special interests P—Yes. 

78. Can lyou tell me what are the special interests 
that your constituency would represent as distinct 
from the ihterests of the rural population ?—^As holders 
of the whole of the villages. 

79. I take it that you represent property?—Yes, in 
a way. 

80. Youf intei'est is that you hold property?—^Yes. 

81. And,! therefore, you want representation in the 
Legislative! Council?—^Yes. 

82. I put it to you whether there are other property 
holders whp are not Inamdars?—^There are. They will 
have representation, and they have it, I think. 

83. My point is this. If your interest is merely the 
interest of property, then, having regard to the fact 
that there are also other property holders, although 
they do not happen to be Inamdars, would not they 
represent your case, whatever your case may be, in 
the Legislative Council?—Certainly not. They will 
represent the interests of other property. Ours is a 
special sort of property, governed by special rules and 
special Acts. 

84. Then; your position is this: you claim represen¬ 
tation in order to retain the privilege which you now 
enjoy, naniely, that you enjoy property tax free? 
That is whht you claim, is it not ?—That would be only 
with regard to our own interest. That is one claim 
that we put forward for this representation, but there 
are other claims. 

85. I am for the moment discussing the question of 
your special interest. Your special interest, then, is 
this: that your property is tax-free ?—It is not tax- 
free. 

86. To some extent it is, the Iham?—^Yes. 

87. Whilb other property is not tax-free?—Yes. 

88. And,! therefore, there is a conflict?—To some 
extent. 

89. And jrou want to have your interest represented 
on that account?—^Yes. There are other rights also 
which we have—rights and privileges with regard to 
our villages, with regard to our property, with regard 
to the management of our property. 

^ 90. Chairman: I do not know that I understand it 
rightly. I did not understand that the Sardars’ pro¬ 
perty was tax-free. These gentlemen are a deputa¬ 
tion of Sardars and Inamdars: is not that so?—Yes. 

91. Are Sardars a kind of Inamdars ?—Sardars are 
not neoessdrily Inamdars. Let there be no misunder¬ 
standing al^out this tax-free holding. "Let me make it 
clear that ;ye are paying taxes. 

Dr. ]Ambcdkar' Yes, I know you are paying 
taxes, but you are not paying at the same rate as the 
other population ?—We are paying at a higher rate. 

93. Very!well; that is a matter for later investiga¬ 
tion. You are opposed to the lowering of the 
franchise P-4-1 am opposed to it, yes. 


94. And you are at the same time claiming twelve 
representatives for your constituency, as a conserva¬ 
tive force?—Yes. 

96. Do you still maintain that the retention of the 
existing franchise and your claim would make the 
Legislative Council more representative of all the 
classes?—I think so. 

96. Do you have any representative of the tenant 
class, of the labouring class, as such ?—^There are repre¬ 
sentatives of the labouring classes. All the representa¬ 
tives are elected by the general constituency. 

97. Do you think they represent the labourer?— 
They represent the tenant class, and labouring class. 

98. Do you think the existing franchise of 32 rupees 
reaches the ordinary tenant?—Certainly. 

99. You are quite certain about it, that the existing 
franchise of 32 rupees in the rural constituency 
enables the tenant class, as apart from the landlord 
class, to have their representatives elected to the 
Legislative Council?—No, most of them are the actual 
cultivators of the soil; but tenants are in a better 
position, because they take the lease of land and be¬ 
come entitled to vote. Most of the representatives 
that come from the general constituencies are repre¬ 
sentatives of the cultivators and tenants. 

100. I am not using the word “ cultivators,” I am 
using the word “ tenants ”?—Tenants are in a better 
position, because their claim on entering in the voter’s 
list is based on the rent that they give. If you take a 
land assessed at 4 rupees and they are paying 32 rupees 
as rent, they are on the voters’ list, so they are in a 
better position, while the owner of land assessed at 
less than 32 rupees is not entitled to vote. 

101. Dr. Ambedkar: On page 10, para. 27, you state 
that the depressed classes labour under no special 
disability, that their problem is a social one, and that 
there is an awakening in their favouri*—^Yes. 

102. Now, suppose a depressed-class man is qualified 
for any particular post, and by reason of the fact that 
he is looked upon by society as an untouchable, and 
on account of that he is deprived of being enlisted in 
any particular post, would you not regard that as a 
political disability .f"—But I do not think a man of the 
depressed classes, with the necessary qualifications, is 
debarred from entering Government service. 

103. We had an official witness who maintained that 
the depressed classes could not be enlisted in the police 
service because society looked upon them as untouch¬ 
able, although they were in other respects quite 
efficient people?—My personal knowledge is the other 
way. 

104. What sort of disability would you call it?—I 
do not think it exists. 

105. Is that no disability?—I do not think there is 
any disability in this respect at all. 

106. A man is deprived?—If he is deprived only 
because of his caste, I think it goes against the spirit 
of the Proclamation of Queen Victoria. 

107. It may be, or is, a disability ?—It may be. 

108. Khan 8aheb Abdul Latif: Are the majority of 
the Inamdars in favour of the agricultural reforms?— 
Many of the Inamdars are; Sardars are not generally. 

109. I asked you about the majority of the 
Inamdars?—^You must understand the difference. 
Sardars as Sardars have no claim to property. They 
may be absolutely without any landed property. 

110. Is it not the case that the Sardars and 
Inamdars, although they are representative of the 
ancient aristocracy, are a class of mep of decaying 
fortunes?—Some of them are. 

111. Are they able to cope with the rising standard 
of living on the income they get from the villages?— 
Only some have to supplement their incomes in some 
respects by their own industry. 

112. Is it not the case that the social position is not 
being maintained, and that, as regards political influ¬ 
ence, their position is negligible?—I do not think so. 

113. Bao Saheb Patil: Will you kindly tell me 

whether you have come to give evidence in order to 
advocate the cause of democracy or to protect the 
rights of the aristocracy ?—I have come to- 
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114. To defend both?—^To place the case of my own 
class before the Commission. 

115. That is, you have come to defend both 
democracy and aristocracy?—Certainly. 

116. That is, aristocracy and democracy go hand in 
hand, according to you ?—^Yes, we have to go hand in 
hand for the good of the nation. 

117. I know you are opposed to communal repre¬ 
sentation. You have a separate constituency of 
Sardars?—Yes. 

118. Yet I believe you will have to accept the view 
that your special representation for a class- is nothing 
but a sort of communal representation in a way?—Not 
in the least. Communal representation is altogether 
different from class representation. When I advocate 
class representation I do so not only for my own con¬ 
stituents, but also for millowners and producers, 
merchants and university men, Europeans and all 
special interests. 

119. Do you agree with the view that special repre¬ 
sentation of special interests is open to the same 
objections as those to which separate elections are 
open?—You mean separate communal elections? 

120. Yes?—No, I do not agree to that. 

121. May I know from you what castes are included 
in your community ?—All castes. 

122. Let me know the castes. Is it three or four?— 
Brahmins, ■ non-Brahmins, Marathis, Muhammadans, 
Parsis, Christians, and the Depressed Classes. 

123. Who will command the majority so far as your 
class is concerned?—What is my class? 

124. The advanced class?—I would say that all 
Inamdars are men of advanced classes, because every 
Inamdar is of a high social standard and generally 
well educated. 

126. Chairman; You have already pointed out that 
properly speaking “ Sardar ” is an honourable title?— 
Yes, with certain privileges. 

126. Whatever the privileges may be, it is a title?— 
Yes. 

127. That means, apparently, that'some people in 
this Presidency might have the title of “ Sardar ” 
though they did not owii any agricultural land?—Yes. 

128. There are such cases, I gather?—There are 
only a few cases. 

129. In those cases where the Sardar has been given 
that honourable title, but does not own any land, is 
he included in the list of those who have a vote as a 
Sardar for the Council!’—^Yes. 

130. The other thing I wanted to know was this. 
All the Inamdars, I imagine, are the holders of 
Inams.**—Yes. 

131. There are no honorary Inamdars, so to speak? 
—They all must own land. There cannot be an 
honorary Inamdar. 

132. Then the last point was, which Mr. Patil 
brought out for us very clearly, a man may be a 
Sardar in the Presidency here whether he is a Hindu 
or a Muhammadan or a Parsi ?—^Yes, in fact we have 
all those castes, represented in the list of Sardars. 

133. Lord Burnham points out to me that to put 
the Sardars and Inamdars together is to bring to¬ 
gether people in a different position, because some 
Sardars are honorary, whereas all Inamdars are 
owners of land?—The fact is that there are very few 
Sardars who are not landowners—^very, very few. 

134. Mao Saheb Patil; I think you will have to 
admit that your community will command a majority 
of votes so far as the constituency goes?—^No, it does 
not command a majority. The man who preceded 
me was a non-Brahmin. 

135. I am not going into questions of Brahmin and 
non-Brahmin. My question is that your community 
will command a majority of votes—the Brahmin com¬ 
munity?—^Not necessarily. 

136. What is the number of Brahmin voters so far 
as Sardars are concerned?—^I cannot say, but I think 
by my calonlations at the time of the elections, the 
majority were non-Brahmins. 

137. Supposing that case was altogether reversed, 
and suppose that we recommend one more seat for 


your constituency, represented by my honourable 
friend Sardar Mujumdar, would you like to give that 
seat for the other group of your class —We are 
opposed to community representation altogether. 

138. But you do not want to recommend that for 
the other group of your class?—No, we do not want 
a communal representation in our class at all. Wo 
want to stand solid. 

139. Suppose one more seat is given to safeguard 
the interests of your class as a whole, and if you 
formed the majority of the voters, then would you 
give that seat to the other group of your class ?^— 
No. 

140. Chairman: I gather that your inquiry is 
whether he would like to subdivide the landowners 
so that there will be, as it were, non-Brahmin land- 
owners and Brahmin landowners, or whatever it may 
be, and his answer is No, he does not want to sub¬ 
divide : he wants the constituency to contain both 
sorts.—Yes, I want a solid constituency. 

141. Mao Saheh Patil: You are in favour of pro¬ 
vincial autonomy?—^I am. 

142. Please refer to paragraph 53 on page 12. You 
have stated there; “While advocating provincial 
autonomy, we make it clear that provincial councils 
should have no power or control over Inams, Saran- 
jams and solemn engagements made and sanads given 
by the previous governments. Where the sanads 
given to Inamdars provide that they shall not be sub¬ 
ject to the increase of land tax or to any other tax, 
the councils should have no power to impose any tax 
or increase the land tax on the Inamdars, either 
directly or indirectly. The Council should have no 
power to legislate regarding the Inams and Saran- 
jams, unless any Bill affecting the class is moved by 
a member elected by the Inamdars, nor should the 
Council have the power to attack, abrogate, or cur¬ 
tail an Inam,” Then as you want to preserve these 
powers, why should you want anyone on the Council 
in case provincial autonomy is granted? I do not 
understand what interest you have to be represented 
on the Legislative Council?—I do not think my con¬ 
stituency can separate the national good from the 
good of a particular class. 

143. You want to safeguard the interests of the 
poor agriculturists and that is why you want to come 
in.^—^Not only the poor agriculturist, but the nation 
as a whole. 

144. You want the progress of the nation?—^Yes. 

145. And you want to progress by keeping all the 
powers of your class to yourself, and not vesting them 
in the Council?—I do not think that the old system 
should be disturbed at all. 

146. Why do not you give the power to the Council, 
since you are so very fond of provincial autonomy?— 
In what way? Do you think that engagements en¬ 
tered into by previous governments should be abro¬ 
gated? 

147. Are you willing to transfer the very powers 
and control that are exercised by the Government to 
the control of the Legislative Council?—W’’en, I do 
-not think for a time I shall be willing. 

148. Whatever power or control is exercised by the 
Council now, are you willing to transfer that very 
power and control to the Legislative Council?—No, 
not for a time, till conditions settle down. 

149. What are the reasons for that, please —^My 
reasons are that there is a prejudice against this 
class, and perhaps there may be certain legislation 
immediately brought forward by the Legislative 
Council affecting the property of the Inamdars. 

160. That means, of course, that you would like 
your affairs to be managed, or rather controlled by 
the Government rather than by the Provincial Coun¬ 
cil?—^No, at present the Government does not do it, 
and the Government are not empowered to do it. 

151. Can you say that an adequate number from 
amongst the * Hindu backward classes is returned 
either in proportion to their numbers or to their 
voting strength?—In the Legislative Council? 
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152. Yes, and in the Central Legislature?—^There 
is sufficient representation. 

153. My question is this. I want to isnow from you 
whether there is an adequate number elected from 
amongst the backward classes in proportion to their 
population or their voting strength?—I have not 
worked out the proportion. 

154. What is your general impression .f*—My general 
impression is that it is easy for a member of the back¬ 
ward classes to come in at elections. I will give you 
the experience of my own district, where I know 
the conditions very well. My district has three seats 
for general constituencies, two of which are gener¬ 
ally occupied by persons belonging to the backward 
communities. 

165. Bao Saheb Patil: I want your general impres¬ 
sion for the whole Presidency ?—That is what is going 
on everywhere. 

156. There is sufficient representation of the back¬ 
ward classes in proportion to their population and 
voting strength?—You may take the enfranchised 
population or the population as a whole. 

167. Take the enfranchised population?—think it 
is in proportion to the enfranchised population. 

158. There is adequate representation of the back¬ 
ward classes.'*—^Yes. 

159. Syed Miran Muhammad Shah: You wish our 
province to be autonomous.^—Yes. 

160. In order that the power of the people may be 
increased ?—^Yes. 

161. And the Government should be a truly demo¬ 
cratic government?—want representative govern¬ 
ment. 

162. What is you idea about democratic govern¬ 
ment?—^Do you mean that all interests and all classes 
should be represented, or a particular class only?— 

I am against the representation of particular classes 
as a majority; I wish for the representation of all 
classes. 

163. And therefore you wish that your interests 
should also have representation on the Council.**— 
That is so. 

164. And your interests should have not only repre¬ 
sentation but effective representation.**—Not only our 
interests, but all classes combined. 

165. But so far as your interests are concerned, 
you want effective representation?—Yes, combined 
with other interests. 

166. Why do you want effective representation and 
not representation according to your numbers ?—'We 
want representation in proportion to our interests 
in the country. 

167. What is your interest in the country?—My 
interest in the country is one-tenth of the villages 
and one-quarter of the land revenue. 

168. Do you mean to say it should be on the basis 
of property? Do you mean that those who hold 
property should have greater representation than 
those with less property.**—do not claim any propor¬ 
tion to property. 

169. But you sa 3 ' you should have more representa¬ 
tion because you hold one-tenth of the villages?—If 
we were to take property as the basis, I should be 
entitled to ask for 26 or 26 per cent, seats. 

170. But you want to base the franchise on 
property and representation on property.**—I have 
given my schemes on tho first page of our memor¬ 
andum ; it should be based on property, education 
and so on. 

171. What is the number of Mohamedans who are 
Sardars in your constituency ?—cannot say off-hand; 

I think there are seven or eight in the Sardars of 
the Deccan. 

172. Out of 900?—No, out of 111, standing on the 
list of Sardars. 

173. Do you think a Muhammadan would ever have 
the shadow of a chance of being returned for 
your constituency?—By all means, if he is a good 
man; there would be no difficulty at all. Any one 
can represent our class, provided he has worked for 


the good of the constituency. We do not make any 
communal differences between people. 

174. You are in favour of the sepai'ation of Sind? 
—Yes, provided a suitable financial adjustment is 
made, but for Sind I have got my own scheme, if 
you would like to have it. 

Chairman: We should be grateful if you would 
care to send us a paper containing your own scheme 
for Sind, but it will help us if we deal with that 
when we are considering Sind as a whole. 

175. Syed Miran Muhammad Shah: I want to 
draw attention to page 13, in which the witness has 
advocated the separation of Sind, but at the same 
time wants affective representation for his Hindu 
brethren there. I want to draw attention to his 
communal feeling, for he says that “ before doing 
it ” (making Sind a separate province) “ the in¬ 
terest of the Hindu minority in it should be properly 
safeguarded by providing for seats in the Sind 
legislature.”—Yes, but that is only for a transitional 
period. I would do away with it as soon as pos¬ 
sible. 

176. You would give it to the Mohamedans also, if 
Sind is not separated, for a transitional period?— 
Yes, they had it. 

177. Sardar Mujumdar: What do you mean by 
‘‘adequate and effective representation”.**—So that 
it should be possible to throw some weight on one side 
or other of the parties in the Legislative Council. 

178. What was the origin of the Deccan Sardars.^— 
The origin was with the Mahratta Government. 

179. Were they formerly Sardars of the Peshwa 
Government?—Yes, of the Mahratta Government. 

180. Is not it a fact that so long ago as that the 
Sardarship was considered hereditary?—Yes, as it is 
even now. 

181. Why is it you say the representation given to 
your class is not adequate? Has it been the same 
since 1861?—Yes, it is now the same as in 1861. 

182. Can you show that by figures?—In 1861 by 
nomination the'Government took one man from the 
Sardars of the Deccan, and in 1892 also there was 
only one man from the Sardars of the Deccan, and 
Karnatak. Again in 1909 there was only one seat 
given to them, and in 1920 the same was repeated. 
They return only one member, and now that the 
Inamdars are added they enjoy only one seat, in 
spite of the expansion of the Council. 

183. The number of Inamdars was added since the 
Reforms?—Yes. 

184. What taxes are levied from your class? How 
do they compare with other taxes on agriculturists, 
merchants, etc. ?—One-fourth of our revenue, and in 
addition I think we are the only class paying death 
duties to Government. 

186. Is it the same as succession duty?—^Yes. No 
other class pays death duties. We also pay away 
one-third of our revenues in duties and we pay local 
taxation also. 

186. Is there any Act under which you have to 
pay this succession duty?—^Yes. 

187. There is a Settlement Act under which you 
pay this?—Yes. 

188. In para. 13 of your memorandum you state: 

‘‘ We have confidence that representatives of the 
special interests detailed in the first paragraph will 
be persons of balanced views, and their voting will 
be guided by reason and responsibility.”—^Yes, that is 
exactly our idea; it should serve the purpose of a 
second chamber. 

189. You are referring there to the representatives 
of special interests, those whom you detail on the 
first page, at the beginning.**—^Yes. 

190. Not only the landed classes.**—^Not only the 
landed classes, but all special interests taken together. 

191. With regard to para. 23, will you kindly 
amplify your statement and say why you want special 
representation.**—^We want it, as I have just explained, 
both for the protection of our own interests and for 
the purpose of exercising a restraining influence on 
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the Councils, i.e., for the sake of serving the purpose 
of a second chamber. 

192. Are you aware that in other Provinces the 
landed constituency have more seats? In Madras, for 
example, they have 6; in Bengal, 5; in the United 
Provinces, d; in the Punjab, 4; in Bihar and Orissa, 
5; and in the Central Provinces, 3; while in Bombay 
you have only 3?—We have represented to Govern¬ 
ment from time to time on this very line. 

193. Have you sent any petitions to the Government 
of India with regard to your seat in the Assembly?— 
Yes, 1 sent one, when I was a member of the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, in 1925. 

194. Are you primarily responsible for the local fund 
cess?—Yes. 

195. And yet you have not got representation on the 
local bodies?—^No, though it was on the understanding 
that we accepted to pay the local fund cess—that we 
should enjoy representation on the local boards. 

196. AYheu were you deprived of your right of 
representation on the local boards?—By the Act of 
1923. 

197. Chairman: There is one answer you gave just 
now which I do not follow. I thought I heard you say, 
in answer to a question from the Sardar Sahib, some¬ 
thing about death duties. You were recounting the 
burden put on you, and you mentioned death duties? 
—Yes. 

198. Is it a fact that the Sardars and Inamdars as 
a class pay these duties?—Succession duties mean 
death duties. 

199. You look on it in that sense and I accept it. 
Is there any law which says that, because, you are a 
Sardar you have to pay it, but thai if you are not a 
Sardar you do not have to pay it? It is not the fact, 
is it, that the body you represent have a special tax of 
this kind imposed on them as such!’—^It is a special tax 
on the Inamdars. The tax does not affect Sardars as 
Sardars. 

200. It is a tax which is put on succession, and in 
proper cases it will have to be paid whether a man is 
a Sardar or an Inamdar or not?—Yes, if he has any 
landed property. It is a tax on Inams. 

201. Major Attlee: You have just said you are 
primarily responsible for paying the local fund cess? 
—Yes. 

202. You pay it and then recover it from the 
tenants? The tenants repay it to you?—In some cases 
the tenants pay and in some they do not. The liability 
varies in diffei-ent cases. 

203. But you have the right to recover it if you 
can ?—There is a statutory provision for recovery, the 
tenants are not always necessarily liable to pay. We 
can recover from the tenants in cases where tenants 
are liable, but in some cases the tenants are not even 
liable to pay. 

204. Sir Sanharan Nair: You represent only the 
holders of alienated villages and lands?—At present 
the constituency represents holders of alienated 
villages, but we are holders of alienated villages and 
alienated lands also. 

206. Alienated lands and villages, but you do not 
speak for other land holders.!*—No, not for the 
ordinary cultivators. 

206. It is not only the cultivators; there may be 
land holders too. Have not you land holders here 
other than the owners of alienated villages and lands ? 
—Yes. We own lands. We own lands apart from 
villages. 

207. Are those lands alienated lands?—They are. 

208. Leave alienated lands alone; I am speaking of 
lands which are not alienated. Are there not big land¬ 
lords of unalienated lands in this Province ?—Yes, 
there are many. 

209. There are?—There are. 

210. You do not speak for them?—We do not speak 
for them. 

211. None of you is a landlord of lands which are 
not alienated.!*—We are. We hold unalienated lands 
also. 

212. You hold unalienated lands alto?—Yes. 


213. The Joint Parliamentary Committee say in 
their Report: “ The subject ” (land revenue) “ is one 
which probably would not be transferred to Ministers 
until tne electorate included a satisfactory represen¬ 
tation of rural interests, those of the tenantry as well 
as of the landlords.” Note the words “ as well as the 
landlords.” Has this condition been satisfied in 
Bombay.**—Yes, so far as our I’epresentation goes. 

214. That is, the landlord representation?—Yes. 

215. Has there been a representation of the tenantry 
too, as the Joint Parliamentary Committee say?— 
Yes, there is representation of the tenantry. 

216. They say satisfactory representation of the 
tenantry. Has there been satisfactory representation 
of the tenantry also?—I think so. 

217. I want only your opinion on this, and I am not 
going to press you further. Do you think that in this 
Province there is already a satisfactory representation 
of the tenantry, so that the subject can be transferred? 
—Yes. 

218. You think so?—Yes. 

219. You said you are landholders of land which has 
not been alienated also?—Yes. 

220. If you are not familiar with it, say so at once, 
and I will drop it; but can you say anything about 
the terms of letting land to your tenants, the con¬ 
ditions on which they are let, or do you simply leave it 
to your land agents?—No, we look to the details of 
leasing ourselves and do not trust only our agents. 

221. You inquire into the thing yourselves?—^We 
look to it ourselves. 

222. Very well. Now, according to our old custom, 

when lands are let to tenants, after the crops are 
harvested and brought to the threshing floor, first of 
all a share of the crops is set apart for labour and 
given over to the agricultural coolies, or slaves as 
they were in those days. Is that practice still recog¬ 
nised?—^We pay to the village labourers, to the persons 
who work for the village, the village servants- 

223. I did not mean the village servants; I mean 
those who work in the fields?—We give it. 

224. You do?—If we only take a share of the crops; 
otherwise we leave the arrangement to the tenants. 

226. Do you set it apart first, out of the crops 
brought to the threshing floor?—Yes. 

226. You do?—Y'es. 

227. You do it nowj*—Yes. 

228. Are you able to say whether the Government, 
in fixing the assessment, set apart a certain share for 
the actual labourers in the field? If you do not know, 
say so?—I cannot tell you definitely. 

229. Then I will not pursue that matter further. 
After you give this share out of the crops to the 
labourers do you set apart a share, as you said before, 
for the village servants, like the carpenter, the black¬ 
smith, and the dancing girls in the temples, and so 
on? Do you do that?—Yes. 

230. You do that even now?—Yes. 

231. Are you able to say whether the workmen in 
the fields are paid throughout the year, work or no 
work, at different rates of pay by you Sardars?—We 
do not pay them anything. 

232. Do the farmers pay them.!*—There are two 
systems on which the farmers pay. Either they pay 
a share when the crops are ripe, or they pay by 
daily wages. 

233. They pay by daily wages?—Yes. 

234. When they pay by daily wages, do they pay 
them throughout the year?—Yes, for working days. 

Chairman: Does ” wages ” mean money there? 

235. Sir Sankaran Nair: Wages means payment in 
kind?—No, not payment in kind. 

Chairman: I did not know whether the wages were 
money wages. 

236. Sir Sankaran Nair: They are not. In some 
parts of India, to my knowledge, work or no work, the 

agricultural slaves are paid daily wages in kind?_ 

Yes. 

237. Of course, there are different rates. When 
there is no work to be done they are paid at a lower 
rate?—I cannot say. 
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238. So far as I know, that practice obtains here 
in the Bombay Presidency, which is also like Madras. 
Is that practice in any way continued in the pro¬ 
vince?—^It is continued, but that practice is now 
dying out. 

239. It is continued in some places, but the practice 
is now gradually dying out?—^It is being replaced by 
daily payment. 

240. By daily payment in cash?—^Yes. 

241. Would you be willing to have those things 
made obligatory by law, all these payments which 
are made to agricultural labourers, or would you 
resist it?—As a general principle I would leave the 
things to themselves. 

242. As they are?—Yes. 

243. You do not like to have it made an obliga¬ 
tion.'’—No, there should be no legislative provision 
for that. 

244. Sir Eari Singh Gour: You represent the 
Inamdars.*’—^Yes. 

245. You belong to the privileged tenure class?— 
Yes. 

246. And intermediate between yourself and the 
ryotwari settlement you have the Indian villages?— 
Yes. We have ryotwari settlement in our villages. 

247. You do not speak for the holders of the ryot¬ 
wari land.!*—In the villages we exactly stand in the 
position of Government. The ryotwari system is 
there. There is direct relation between the tenants 
and us only with regard to the lands that are leased 
out by us. 

248. I understand you to say that you are repre¬ 
sentative of the privileged class?—^Yes. 

249. And you' speak as a representative of that 
class? Now, you have made a point that you pay a 
death duty which is called succession duty?—^Yes. 

250. Is not that by reason of the fact that when you 
are Inamdars you have the privilege of paying only 
25 per cent, of the assessment?—We pay 25 per cent, 
of our income. 

251. The other 75 per cent, is remitted in your case? 
—^Yes, it is our income. 

262. And therefore after each death, as in the case 
of the ruling princes of India, you have to pay suc- 
cesion duty s’—It is a special duty imposed on us. 

253. Because you are in the enjoyment of a special 
privileged tenure.**—It is not exactly because of that. 
It is a special tax levied upon us. 

254. It is only levied upon Inamdars paying what 
is called the favoured rate, not from the rest of the 
people? While as holders in ryotwari villages, you 
are not liable to pay anything at all?—^That is so, 
landholders in ryotwari villages are not liable to that 
tax. 

256. Because during your lifetime the Government 
remits three-fourths of the assessment in your favour, 
therefore on each death a succession duty is levied ?— 
No, it is not that. This tax came later on. It was 
a later growth. 

266. I know, but the reason given for it is that 
yours is a privileged tenure?—No. Inam is not 
really a privileged tenure. It is our income on which 
the tax is levied. 

257. Then what is the reason given?—The reason 
given is that we are taxed. That is the only reason 
given. 

268. The only reason is that you have got to pay 
it?—^Yes, we have got to pay it. 

259. You have just told the Commission that there 
is a prejudice against your class.**—Yes. 

260. Can you please give some concrete reasons for 

that prejudice?—There is a general prejudice against 
Inamdars, » ♦ » 

261. That they are a bad lot?—^Yes, a bad lot. 

262. 'What are the special reasons? Is there any 
reason why there is such a strong and deep-rooted 
prejudice against your class, that without special 
representation you have no chance of coming in 
through the general electorate?—In the general elec-, 
torate, unless you champion the cause and come under 


the ticket of the party, there is no chance. Wo 
stand in relation to the cultivators as mill owners 
stand to the labourers; cultivators consider our in¬ 
terests antagonistic to theirs. 

263. I know; but I was dealing with the question 
of prejudice rather than with your chances of coming 
in at a general election. What is the reason why 
there is this feeling?—Because we enjoy privileges. 

264. Because you are in the enjoyment of privileges 
which the general public do not like?—^Yes. 

265. That is it?—Yes. 

266. You say you have a great power for doing 
good to the public. In what way will you do good to 
the public will you please tell the Commission?—I will 
say that my class has got more leisure to devote itself 
to the public good. 

267. Tell us some concrete good that you would do 
to the public?—Rural development and agricultural 
development. 

268. Give me an instance?—We go in for village 
sanitation, and in the village industrial field also we 
shall be able to help the worker, as well as in the 
development of agriculture. 

269. But do not the ryots complain that you. will 
probably take possession of the little land they have 
got?—No, their tenure is secure, by law, and they 
have absolutely no fear on this ground. 

270. Do they not say that you are only rent re¬ 
ceivers, middlemen, who have no direct touch with 
the tillers of the soil, and that if you are given a 
greater foothold in the village life you will deprive 
them of the little they have got?—That is not exactly 
the prejudice against us. 'We are not middlemen or 
rent receivers. We receive assessment, fixed by 
government agency. 

271. It may not exactly be, but it is on the lines 
of that argument, it is something to that effect?—It 
may be. 

272. You say you are in favour of a democratic 
form of government?—^Yes, representative form of 
government. 

273. But do you think that communal and class 
representation is consistent with a democratic form 
of government?—The point which these two bodies 
have made is that class representation combined with 
a democratic form of government will be the best 
form for India at present. 

274. But the two things are irreconcilable?—^No, 
they are not. 

275. It is the very antithesis of a democratic form 
of government. The moment you introduce classes 
you have done away with the very foundation of a 
democratic form of government?—We give them a 
majority. We only have a small representation of 
the classes in the legislatures. 

* ********** 

281. Sir Eari Singh Gov,r: Will you turn to page 10, 
paragraph 14 of your statement? You say, “ We 
modestly ask for 12 seats ”—out of how many elec¬ 
tive seats.**—It will be about 125, I think. 

282. That is in the Council. Out of how many 
elective seats in the Assembly do you want, three? 
—I think there will be some increase in the number 
of seats of the Assembly. 

'283. Now take paragraph 16. You say: “ Such 
sharers remain without representation according to 
the rules now in force.” Have they not got a vote 
in the general constituency?—Yes, they have. 

284. The effect of your paragraph 16 would be to 
give them double votes?—^Yes. 

285. Therefore you want not only 12 seats, but also 
double votes?—They have already on the other side. 

286. You want 12 seats and double votes for your 
class?—^Yes. 

290. In para. 49 on page 12 you say, in advocating 
provincial autonomy, the cabinet should be formed 
on the British Cabinet system?—^Yes. 

291. If you will turn to page 12, para. 66, you say: 
“ The Governor should be the head of the executive 
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government, and should preside over the cabinet 
meetings.” How do you reconcile the British Cabinet 
system with the Governor presiding?—We mean that 
there should be one chief Minister, and he should be 
responsible for the policy of the whole Cabinet. 

292. But if the Governor presides over the Cabinet 
it will be very antithesis of the British Cabinet 
system. In para. 49 you say: “ The Governor should 
call upon the leader of the party having the largest 
following in the Council to form his own Ministry. 
It will remain in power so long as it enjoys the con¬ 
fidence of the House.” In another place you say 
that Ministers must come from your class, do you not? 
—Yes. That refers only to the present constitution. 
That is one of our grievances. 

293. It does not apply to the future.**—The future, 
of course, will depend on whether we command a 
majority in the Council or not. 

294. In para. 60 you say: ‘‘No men are better 
qualified to advise with understanding and great 
natural shrewdness on the great mass of rural ques¬ 
tions which will come before the provincial legisla¬ 
tures ”—that is a quotation from the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report—and you claim that persona from 
your class should have preference?—Yes. 

295. How do you reconcile that para. 50 with the 
preceding paragraph, 49? In the one case you say 
the Minister should be drawn from the largest group? 
—Yes. 

296. In the other paragraph you say he must be 
drawn from your class?—Yea. It is very easy. If 
there are two candidates who can claim to be in 
the same position, our man should be preferred. 

297. You have not got a largest group in the 
Council?—I said if there are two persons who have 
equal following in the Council, we may be given the 
preference. 

* **«****«»« 

305. Dr, Suhrawardy; Am I right in concluding 
that there are landholders, big and small, whose names 
are not included in the constituencies of Inamdars 
and SardarsP—Yes, holders of lands are not included 
in this constituency. 

306. Have these people any special electorate of the 
kind you have got?—Noj we are advocating a special 
electorate for them. 

307. So the landholders other than Inamdars and 
Sardars stand from the general constituency?—Yes. 
Holders of alienated lands can stand for the general 
constituency. 

308. So you do not represent on the Council the 
landholders’ interest entirely? You represent only 
Inamdars and Sardars who may be even landless 
Sardars?—We represent the privileged classes. 

309. You said fiiat there are Sardars on the Govern¬ 
ment list who have no lands ?—They are very few—one 
or two. 

310. You have stated in your memorandum that “ if 
the Commission unfortunately come to the conclusion 
to give separate representation to the Muhammadans 
it should be by reservation of seats in joint electorate,” 
Supposing the Commission were unfortunately to come 
to the conclusion to give you a special electorate, will 
you be content with a reservation of seats in joint 
electorate ?—Certainly. 

311. You have no objection?—No objection. 

312. Why do you want to increase representation in 
the Local Council? If I am not mistaken you said 
that in your constituency there are five or seven 
Mahomedans on the list of voters?—In the Sardars’ 
list. 

313. How many of them are there in the Inamdars’ 
list?—Quite a number of them. 

314. Can you give me an approximate idea?—More 
than 60 in a constituency of 600. 

316. They are in the minority?—^Yes. 

316. You suggest that, if there is a good Mussulman 
who is capable of protecting the rights and interests 
of your class as a whole, he has got a chance of being 
returned?—-Yes, a very good chance. 


317. That is a mere chance. Can you tell me 
whether either a Mussulman or a Farsi has ever been 
returned?—I am sorry to say that no Mussulman or 
Farsi has even taken so much interest and has ever 
stood for election. 

318. I am asking you to give me the facts?—Nobody 
ever came forward for election. 

319. Since when do you enjoy this privilege of being 
returned to the Local Council?—Since 1892. 

320. Through election?—Yes. 

321. That is to say, even prior to the Minto-Morley 
Reforms ?—Y es. 

322. Since 1892 there has been no Farsi or Mussal- 
man representative on the Council?—Only one Farsi 
stood for election in 1923 and he was not returned. 

323. Your idea is that it is not the number which 
counts, but it is the personality?—^Yes. 

324. May I suggest to you that in the Local Council 
also it does not matter whether you have 12 or three 
men provided they are good men, capable of protect¬ 
ing your rights and interests?—^No. The interests of 
the classes are different from those of the masses. 

325. You represent the Sardars’ and Inamdars’ 
Central Association?—Yes. 

326. May I take it that you do not represent the 
Sardars and Inamdars of the whole Fresidency; I 
mean the proper and improper, as the Chairman put 
it?—We have nothing to do with Sind. 

327. May I ask you whether you have got in your 
Association any Mussulman member?—Many. Our 
Vice-Fresident is a Mahomedan, 

328. In the present deputation of yours are there 
any Mussulmans or Farsis?—No. 

329. Any non-Brahmin?—^No. 

330. Boo Bahadur Bajah: You say in paragraph 43 
of your memorandum that the electorate is growing 
in educatioi^ and understanding of public opinion. I 
take it that this advance is largely due to the fact that 
they take part in various elections and thus have fre¬ 
quent opportunities of getting into touch with the 
public opinion of the country?—^Yes. 

331. Do you think this qualifies an average person 
to an intelligent use of the franchise?—In some cases 
they do use intelligence in exercising their franchise, 
but in some cases they may not. 

332. You say that the electorate is growing in educa¬ 
tion and understanding of public opinion. If so, will 
you kindly let me know whether you think that this 
qualifies the average voter to intelligently use his 
franchise?—Yes, to some extent. 

333. You do not recommend extension of the pre¬ 
sent- franchise beyond that mentioned in para. 2 of 
your memorandum?—I do not recommend. 

334. Why ?—Because I think the time has not come 
tor that. The present electorate, though it is getting 
more education, still wants to be further educated. 

335. You claim to be a military class?—^Yes. 

336. You say you still wield a great influence with 
society?—Yes. We are a military class in the sense 
that our income is due to our military exploits. 

337. You are not in any way inferior to any other 
class in education and culture?—Yes, we are not. 

338. And 'still you want separate electoral register 
for you?—Yes, because of our special interests. 

339. You say that among you are persons of all 
castes and creeds and religions ? How many are there 
among the ranks of Sardars and Inamdars who belong 
to the depressed classes?—There are two members of 
the depressed classes in the constituency. 

340. You recommend two seats in the Local Council 
to be given to the depressed classes and that bv elec¬ 
tion ?—Yes. 

341. Will you kindly tell me how you arrive at that 
basis?—We have not worked out on any mathematical 
basis, but we think that two special seats with chances 
of standing for the general election are quite sufficient 
for that class. 

342. Is it by a separa-te electorate or by general 
electorate?—I would like to have separate electorates 
for this class (depressed) in the beginning. 

343. You take the view that Government should not 
interfere with social or religious matters ?—Yes, 
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Are you, or are you not, aware of the fact that the 
members of the depressed classes are denied many of 
the ordinary civic rights and privileges? 

Chairman: Can we not have that point discussed 
to-morrow ? 

Bao Bahadar Bajah; My point is this. This point 
has been raised in the memorandum of the Sardars 
and Inamdars and I would like to get their opinion. 
To-morrow we are going to examine the depressed 
class representatives, and I do not think that it will 
be relevant to put to them questions on the points 
raised in this memorandum. 

344. Are you, or are you not, aware of the fact that 
members of the depressed classes are denied many 
of the ordinary civic rights and privileges?—^Perhaps 
there are some disabilities which existed formerly, 
but we are trying our best to remedy the evil. 

345. Am I to understand that these disabilities do 
not exist to-day.^—^Many of them have disappeared. 

346. May I mention to you some of the disabilities 
to make my point clear? In the first place the de¬ 
pressed classes are not allowed to draw water from 
public wells —I may say that most of the so-called 
public wells are not really public wells. They are 
endowed by some charitable people and given to the 
public on certain conditions. Neither the local boards 
nor the Government have built them and in such 
cases the wishes of the donors have to be respected. 
But in cases where the local boards or the Govern¬ 
ment construct these wells, there is no restriction 
whatsoever at present. 

347. Where there is any interference of the civic 
rights of the depressed classes would your Association 
assist these classes in exercising these rights?—Cer¬ 
tainly. In fact, the position is that we count them 
amongst ourselves as Vatandars. 

348. Sardar ShivdevSinghVberoi: Your Association 
generally is not in favour of communal representa¬ 
tion?—It does not favour communal representation. 

349. On page 13 of your memorandum, while deal¬ 
ing with the separation of Sind you recommend that 
the separation of Sind should be made on two condi¬ 
tions, firstly, the financial adjustment between Bom¬ 
bay Government and Sind and, secondly, the proper 
safeguarding of the interests of the Hindu minority. 
Is it your view that minority communities should be 
given special protection?—No, the experiment with 
regard to Sind should be tried separately and I 
advocate this only for two elections, after which this 
safeguard may be taken away. 

350. That is, for six years?—^Yes. 

351. For six years it is necessary that the minority 
community should be protected —It is only during 
the transition period. We also had it in the transi¬ 
tion period. 

352. After two elections you would recommend 
general election?—^Yes. 

353. No class representation?—We are strongly in 
favour of class representation. 

354. Even in Sind you recommend class representa¬ 
tion after six years?—Yes, but not communal repre¬ 
sentation. 

355. While you recommend representation of the 
landed class to which you have the honour to belong, 
what will become of the peasantry class? Do you 


not think that they should be represented on the 
Council?—Yes, they are well repi’esented at present. 

356. How?—Practically the general constituencies 
consist mainly of peasants’ representatives. 

357. Similarly I understand that members of your 
class are in the general constituency and they can 
also take part in the general elections?—Compared 
to the numbers they are in an insignificant minority. 

358. You have been good enough to mention in your 
memorandum something about the Council of State 
of which I have the honour to be a member. You say 
that the Council of State should be reconstituted on 
different lines?—Y'es. 

359. You also say that the present Council of State 
is not very popular. May I know something more 
about it? Why do you think it is unpopular!’—I 
think you yourself know better about it. 

360. I do not hold that view which you hold and 
I would like to know something from you as to why 
you hold that view?—We have given reasons in the 
memorandum itself. The general public opinion is 
that the Council of State does not do much business. 
It only sits for a short time and much of the impor¬ 
tant business is done in the Legislative Assembly and 
the only thing the Council of State does is to act as 
a drag on the Assembly. 

361. You do not recommend the abolition of Council 
of State altogether?—No. 

362. You simply recommend a change in the consti¬ 
tution ?—Yes. 

363. You recommend that it should consist of three 
electorates, the landholders’ class, the commercial 
class and the graduates’ class?—The electorates and 
franchise should be such that these classes should be 
returned. 

364. With regard to the commercial class, anyone 
who pays Rs. 1000 as income tax should be an elector ? 
—Yes. 

365. How do you think this change will improve the 
constitution .f—It will give representation to all in¬ 
terests, but, as we have mentioned in the memoran¬ 
dum, unless the Legislative Assembly is invested with 
more powers, the Council of State cannot function 
much in a useful way. 

366. But this cannot be a ground for the unpopu¬ 
larity of the Council of State. If the Legislative 
Assembly has not been given more powers there must 
be a separate recommendation for giving more powers 
to them. Is it not so?—Constitution is altogether 
different from the unpopularity of the House. 

367. How do you propose to make the House a 
popular one ?—It should be representative of all 
classes. 

368. Is it not so now.'’—The electorate is too general 
for all provinces, and all interests in different pro¬ 
vinces are not returned. 

369. There are advanced landholders, men belong¬ 
ing to commerce, men belonging to the general public 
and so on, and thus all classes are represented on the 
Council of State even now?—All Presidencies are not 
represented in the same way. 

370. You want different qualifications for each 
Presidency?—Yes, different qualifications for different 
Presidencies. 

***• ***«» * 
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1. The ^representative System as Applied to British 
India. 

(a) The Basis of Franchise .—Early introduction of 
Universal Franchise should be the goal. Time has 
arrived for liberalising the franchise. The rules, as 
they stand at present, prevent the labouring and 
depressed classes from being enfranchised. In the 
City of Bombay Rs. 10 franchise has kept the masses, 
i.e., labouring and depressed classes without a vote. 
1 suggest that Rs. 4, 2, and 1 should be the rental 
qualification for a vote in the constituencies of 
Bombay and Karachi Cities and in the rest of the 
Presidency respectively. In the case of depressed 
classes it should be still lower, say, 1 rupee in the 
urban and 4 annas in other constituencies. Unless 
they are enfranchised they will not obtain direct 
representation, which is essential for their all round 
advancement. They should be given elected represen¬ 
tatives in the Legislature—Central as well as 
Provincial. 

The amount of land assessment which is prescribed 
as a qualification for a vote should be reduced by half. 

(b) Methods of Election .—Voting by ballot is 
all right, but care is required in fixing the polling 
day, which should be such as would enable a large 
body of voters to attend the polling stations, i.e., 
it should be when the pressure of agricultural work 
is least and the transport facilities are most easy. 
Polling stations should be located with due regard to 
the convenience of voters. Polling day should be de¬ 
clared a public holiday. Liberty of cumulative voting 
should be withdrawn. Voters should vote distribu- 
tively, i.e., give one vote to each of the candidates of 
his choice. 

(c) Communal Interest .—Communal electorates 
should continue if the communities concerned want 
them. 

The Maratha and the allied castes are given reser¬ 
vation of seats in the Bombay Council. The present 
number of reserved constituencies should be doubled. 
Experience has shown that the Maratha caste has 
been able to return its representatives, therefore 
there is no need now for continuing the facility pro¬ 
vided by reservation in its favour. The allied castes 
need protection, therefore steps should be taken for 
confining the benefit of the device, i.e., reservation 
to them (i.e., the allied castes). In order to secure 
representation to all the allied castes, I would even 
recommend rotation or reservation of a particular 
constituency to a particular caste, i.e., if there is a 
preponderance of a particular caste in a constituency, 
it should have the privilege of returning a member of 
the said caste, say, for instance, a Koli from Thana, 
an Agri from Kolaba, a Bhandari from Ratnagiri and 
a Kunbi (non-maratha) from Khandesh, and so on. 
The advantages of this proposal will be that all the 
allied castes will be able to share the benefit of 
reservation, there will be fewer contested elections— 
and be it noted that a contest deters many a deserv¬ 
ing person from offering himself for election. 

There should be reservation in favour of the allied 
castes in the Central Legislatures—three in the 
.\ssembly and one in the Council of State, should its 
existence be continued. 

Reservation should also be extended to the de¬ 
pressed classes. They should have six elected repre¬ 
sentatives in the Bombay Council, two in the 
Assembly and one in the Council of State. Unless 
this is done, their advancement would be very slow and 
uncertain and they would be acting as a clog upon 
the early attainment of complete self-government. 

Bocal Interests .—^Industrial centres should possess 
the right of returning by election representatives of 
labour, two for Bombay City and one for each of the 
other industrial centres in the Presidency. Labour 
should have its elected representatives—two in the 
Central Legislatures as well. Liberalisation of fran¬ 
chise in the local self-governing bodies has given in 


the Presidency appreciable increase in representation 
to the masses as against the classes, who formerly en¬ 
joyed exclusive representation on rhem. Fran¬ 
chise should be still further liberalised. Local 
bodies, e.g., village panchayats, etc., should be estab¬ 
lished for the purpose of giving education in self- 
government. In the Bombaj' City franchise for muni¬ 
cipal corporation should be 4 rupees as against 10 in 
force at present. 

(d) lielationship between Itepresentatives and Con¬ 
stituents.—A representative should represent the con¬ 
stituency in the true sense of the word, i.e., he must 
voice his constituents, but in the present state of 
political consciousness this proposition is merely an 
ideal. I do not think that it is possible to enforce 
it by legislation. As political consciousness in the 
electors grows the representative will gradually be¬ 
come a true representative of his constituency. 

(e) Growth of Parties .—To state my experience of 
the first Council (Bombay), there were no well-defined 
parties except the Government and the Opposition. 
As such, its achievements were remarkable. Much 
good and beneficial work was accomplished. 

Second Council was marked by the formation of par¬ 
ties—Swarajist-Responsivists, Mahomedans, Non- 
Brahmins, Independents and Liberals. In the first 
half of its life there was co-operation with Govern¬ 
ment where possible and opposition where necessary; 
but, in the latter half, walkouts and sulks or vows of 
silence were the order of the day, which broke down 
all opposition and ettabled Government to win easy 
victories. 

As regards the present Council—from observation— 
I say that the formation and dissolution or trans¬ 
formation of the parties are constantly taking place. 
This process conduces to weaken the Opposition. And 
I believe Government are having very easy time. 
It is fortunate for the Presidency that its head and 
executive are not reactionary, otherwise the presence 
of numerous and ill-formed parties in the Council 
would have led to disastrous results, so far as the 
public are concerned. 

It is hoped that with more experience the 
fissiparous tendency will disappear, and the Council 
will resolve into distinct and well-informed parties 
which will be able to voice the views of and safeguard 
the interests of the public. 

(f) Growth of Public Opinion .—Informed public 
opinion is growing day by day. The increase in the 
number of newspapers, meetings and conferences is an 
unmistakable indication of this fact. Urban areas 
are far in advance in this respect of the rural areas. 
Even in the districts people have begun to recognise 
that they ought to have a share in the Government. 
It is regrettable that these activities are carried under 
colour of religious propaganda. Responsible leaders 
are aware of this tendency and they are adopting such 
measures as they are able to. It is hoped that in 
course of time people will learn to separate politics 
from religion. 

(g) Nomination of Officials and Non-Officials as 
Additional Members of Elected Bodies .—Nomination 
will have to be tolerated during the period of transi¬ 
tion. It can be tempered by giving preference to non- 
ofiScials. Bombay Presidency has made considerable 
advance in this respect. It is hoped that in near 
future the small proportion of nominated members 
now existing will be abolished. Co-option can be sub¬ 
stituted for nomination where necessary. 

2. Suitability of Existing Areas for Legislative and 
Administrative Purposes and for the Growth of 
Bepresentative Institutions. 

(a) Local Self-Governments .—Local Boards, Muni¬ 
cipalities, Notified Area Committees and Village 
Panchayats, where they are established, ate all right 
for the respective areas, but, as stated elsewhere (in 
this memorandum), more village panchayats should be 
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established. The scope of their duties and responsi¬ 
bilities should be widened; they should be better 
financed by grants and loans. Unless this is done im¬ 
provement in the condition of sanitation, education 
and amenities in the rural areas will be long in 
coming. 

(b) Proposals for Division of Existing Provinces .— 
Non-division of Sind from the Presidency will result 
in the mutual benefit of both. It is a complaint of the 
Sindhis that they do not receive fair treatment in the 
matter of their wants in spite of revenue received by 
Government from them. My impression is that the 
charge is not well-founded, but I am not against 
separation if the Sindhis, as a whole, want it. The 
Mahomedan demand for its separation and its opposi¬ 
tion by Hindus, so far as they are based on communal 
difierenoes, should not be countenanced. If Sind can 
shoulder the burden involved in its attempt to achieve 
its advancement, financially and administratively, it 
should be separated from the Presidency. 

4. The Provincial Governments. 

(a) Constitution. —The allied castes and the de¬ 
pressed classes are not well represented in the Bombay 
Council. Labour and depressed classes obtained repre¬ 
sentation by nominations—1 for each in the first and 
the second Councils, and 2 for each in the third 
Council. The amount of representation thus secured 
is insuflBoient. During this period the allied castes 
had to remain satisfied with vicarious representation. 
To remove the defect a suggestion has been made above 
under I (c) communal interest. Measures should be 
adopted to secure direct representation for the allied 
castes, depressed classes and labour. 

(b) Working of Dyarchy. —Apparently it has worked 
without friction in the Bombay Presidency. Credit 
for this is due to the sympathy of the heads of the 
Presidency, the tactfulness of the Executive, and the 
co-operation of the people’s representatives. Even 
under trying circumstances the members have loyally 


supported the Ministers. Deadlocks were avoided. 
Bombay may be cited as an example of the good work¬ 
ing of an essentially bad system of Government. The 
sooner it is abolished the better. 

(c) Position and Power of Governor. —They were 
sparingly used, and when they were used they did not 
leave a sting behind. I was a victim of this power in 
the matter of resolutions of which I have given notice. 
As the resolutions passed by the Council have no more 
effect than mere recommendations, I think the power 
of veto of Governor in respect of moving resolutions 
in Councils should be withdrawn. Same remarks 
apply to motions for Adjournment of Business. This 
power is open to abuse in unsympathetic hands. 

Power of certification of a bill or of any of its 
clauses should not be exercised by Governors if the 
measure is passed unanimously or by an over¬ 
whelming majority of non-officials. 

(c) Relation of Ministers to each other and Ques¬ 
tions of Collective Responsibility. —Bombay Ministers 
were fortunate in not having to face the question of 
collective responsibility, as votes of no-confidence in 
Ministers were not carried to the bitter end, the 
resignation of a Minister or the question of collective 
or separate responsibility did not arise. I prefer 
collective over separate responsibility. The Ministry 
should stand or fall together rather than any of its 
individual members. 

(f) ^owth of Party System in the Provincial 
Councils. —My views are stated in 1 (e). 

(s) Classification in Reserved and Transferred 
Subjects. —The sooner it is done away with the better. 

(i) Desirability of Second Chambers. —They are not 
necessary or even desirable in the Provinces. 

(j) Provincial Autonomy. —It should be given as 
early as possible. 

This memorandum contains the personal views of the 
undersigned, who, if required, for examination or re¬ 
examination will be ready to tender oral evidence. 


31st May, 1928. 
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Memorandum from Mr. S. K, 

(1) The Representative System as applied to British 
India: — 

(а) The basis of machine:—The franchise should 
be universal suffrage— 

A male attaining the age of 21 and a female 
attaining the age of 25 should have the right of 
vote for all the legislatures, Central and Pro¬ 
vincial, provided the usual disqualifications as 
enacted by the Government of India Act, 1919, 
should prevail. 

(б) The widening of the franchise is the only solu¬ 
tion to do away with the principle of reservation of 
seats, nomination of non-ofificial members to the 
elected bodies, and religious constituencies now in 
existence and operation under the Government of 
India Act of 1919, The objection of the ignorance 
of the masses in education and politics can be well 
answered. The progress of education of India will 
always be slow and no institutions can be opened to 
give political education to the masses. The right of 
vote will teach them to know and understand that 
they enjoy the political freedom and it is in their 
hands to remedy their political grievances through 
their representative. If the franchise is not made 
universal, then the principle of reservation of seats, 
nominations, separate electorate and constituencies is 
a dire necessity and no reforms of whatever nature 
and character will be adequate without these things. 

(c) Methods whereby particular interest, communal, 
local, social and economic may obtain adequate repre¬ 
sentation on local self-governing, provincial and 
central representative bodies. 

As far as the particular interests, local and 
economic, are concerned, the present representation in 
their case is adequate, but in the cases of communal 
and social interests, the present arrangement requires 
an increase in the number of the representatives 
given to the communal and social interests under the 
Government of India Act, 1919. 

Under the head communal, the thorny question of 
the Hindu-Moslem solution will loom largely on the 
dark horizon of Indian politics. I have suggested 
“ Universal Suffrage ” as the best solution of the 
problem, and if it is not resorted to, then India will 
be divided as Hindu India and Moslem India, that is 
what the resolutions of the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Moslem League are trying to aim at, though suitable 
arrangements should be made to get the representa¬ 
tives of the minorities. Whether there be Hindus or 
Mahomedans in any provinces, yet the methods of 
joint-electorate should prevail, which may arouse in 
the minds of the voters, that there is some element 
of unification in the law of the land, which may lead 
to Nationalism, or he may try to be a national as 
this open opportunity is given to him. 

Apart from the Hindu or Moslem question, the 
question of the backward communities or depressed 
communities, labour population and agricultural 
population requires serious attention of the British 
Parliament. The solidarity of the higher castes, the 
weapon of social ostracism which they can easily 
handle, makes it impossible for the backward com¬ 
munities to express their robust opinions, when only 
a small section out of them is enfranchised. Hence 
the need for reservation of seats to the backward com¬ 
munities in every province, separate constituencies 
for the depressed classes, special representation on 
the central and provincial legislature for labour and 
agricultural population should be embodied in the 
new Government of India Act. 

Nomination of Officials and Non-Officials as 
Additional Members of Elected Bodies. 

The nomination of oflSicials in the provincial legis¬ 
latures should be done away with, while in the 
Central Legislature it should be kept so low as to 
ensure non-offioial majority as it is done in the pro¬ 
vincial legislatures at present. While nomination of 
non-officials to the provincial as well as to the central 
legislatures should be equitable. 


. BOLE; J.P., M.L.C.; Bombay. 

At present the official members help the Govern¬ 
ment in two ways; by answering the arguments of 
the popular side and keeping themselves in touch 
with a responsible criticism of the administration and 
secondly in assisting the Government by their block 
vote, in turning down any proposal that Government 
may not wish to pass. As it is high time to introduce 
full autonomy in the provincial administrations and 
as the ministers will be in charge of departments, 
they can well answer the opposition side and also 
there is no need of assisting the Government in turn¬ 
ing down any issue, as the defeat of any ministry 
means a change of ministry and a new Government, 
who commands the confidence of the House. 

We do not know what fate our proposal of universal 
suffrage will meet at the hands of the Commission, 
and hence it is better to err on right side and pro¬ 
pose the non-official nomination to the provincial and 
the central legislatures. The present nominations to 
safeguard any other interests, other than the agri¬ 
culture and labour should be done away with the 
adequate (for example, 6 seats for labour and 7 for 
agricultural population) nominations for these two 
classes of population should be recommended and em¬ 
bodied in the new Act. 

II. The suitability of existing areas for legislative 
and administrative purposes and for the growth of 
representative institutions. (a) The settlement of 
areas for local self-governing bodies should be under 
the control of the provincial Government as it is at 
present and no change is required. (6) No part of 
British India should henceforward remain without 
an introduction of representative government in some 
form and the provinces—the North-Western Province 
and the British Baluchistan—be put on par with other 
provinces in British India in matters political. The 
separation of Sind and the redistribution of provinces 
on linguistic basis should be aimed at in the consti¬ 
tution and the Government of India should be en¬ 
trusted with that work. 

It is an anomaly in the nature of things that the 
people living in the same country, under the same 
Government and obeying the same laws should be 
divided in two, one enjoying all the civilised forms of 
government while the other should be debarred from 
enjoying these rights only on the plea of the geo¬ 
graphical situation they are put in. As it is in 
London that the British citizen of whatever nation¬ 
ality, colour, caste or creed, is on the same footing 
with any other British citizen of the British Empire 
of whatever status and position, it should be in India 
with any Indian living in any part of the country 
should have and enjoy the same privileges which his 
brother in India may be enjoying in any part of the 
country. 

The trend of political thought in the world is,on 
the side of creating small self-sufficing nationalities, 
which may achieve fullest realisation of their political 
ideals without any outside interruption, and such 
conditions require same language and same historic 
traditions, the division of India in new provinces 
based on “ one language ” is ardently desired by 
every thoughtful Indian, and sooner it is done the 
better. India should be federation of nations giving 
fullest freedom to its component parts to develop to 
its fullest limits. 

IV. The Provincial Government. 

I have already put forward the claim of provinces 
for full autonomy, and hence the questions of working 
of dyarchy, the position of ministers in relation to the 
members of Executive Council, the working of par¬ 
ticular department, the classification of reserved and 
transferred subjects, the desirability of second 
chambers, do not arise. The position and powers of 
Governor, the position of ministers in relation to 
Governor, the collective responsibility of ministers 
are to be dealt with by themselves and by exact 
clauses in the new Government of India Act. 

. “ The Treasury of the Provincial Government and 
the Central Government ” should be separate. If the 
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Meston Settlement is to be continued, the head 
‘‘ Income Tax ” under the Central Government should 
be made provincial. 

The aim of Indian political system is to nationalise 
the Provincial Government, hence a separate and 
independent provincial system of finances cannot but 
be the basis of such a Government. Every province 
should be left, as far as possible, to develop its re¬ 
sources and all the avenues of taxation. As the 
sovereign authority in all matters under the consti¬ 
tution, the Provincial Government shall be controlled 
by the Government of India, but devolution of author¬ 
ity in matters political, social and economic be em¬ 
bodied in the New Government of India Act, so as to 
ensure complete provincial autonomy. 

F. The Central Government. 

“ Some element of responsible Government in tho 
Central Legislature should be introduced.” 

The introduction of responsibility in Government 
of India will be in accordance with the constitutional 
progress already defined and decided by the British 
Parliament in granting self-government to India. 
The system of dyarchy should be introduced, some 
subjects like the Army, Navy, Foreign Affairs, Indian 
States Management and other subjects of Imperial 
importance should be made reserved and separate non- 
votable items in the Central Budget should be shown, 
while all other subjects, finances, taxation, railways, 
Indian marine, education, and sanitation should bo 
made responsible to the legislatures. The present 
system of giving over as many departments as possible 
to one Secretary or a Minister discloses a lack of 
political science. Each secretary or a minister should 
be in charge of one department and one subject only. 
Limiting the number of secretaries (executive coun¬ 
cillors) or ministers by the Government of India Act 
has no meaning. If it is introduced on economic basis, 
then the salaries of such secretaries or ministers 
should be reduced. But it should be borne in mind 
that the present salaries of executive councillors, and 
ministers are all within the economic boundary, and 
to level them down will not only impair efficiency, 
but will give rise to immeasurable sources of abuse. 
It cannot be denied that high salaries of elected 
allure all political adventurers, yet the returns for 
services rendered—when all sources except personal 
and private are barred—should be in proportion to 
what is paid in other walks of life to the average 
intellectual persons, otherwise the State will not 
com^iand the best intellect of the laud in the service 
of the country. The life at legislature and the secre¬ 
tariats should not be made a slavery, as to result in 
turning away honest, straightforward and self-re¬ 
specting persons from political life as it is done in 
tho United States of America and ;n some slight 
degVee in the United Kingdom. 

Defence of India. 

(1) The employment of British Army, Navy or Air 
Forces should be eliminated, and the recruitment of 
Indian Army, Navy and Air Force should be made so 


as to take the place of the British force in India 
within a period of ten years. I do not claim the 
severance of British connection, yet an employment 
and presence of alien army, whether British or non- 
British, is always an eyesore to the extremist leaders of 
thought and they make much out of it even on un¬ 
called-for occasions. On the question of appointing 
Indian officers over the British troops, an argument 
is put forward that British soldiers will not be willing 
to serve under Indian officers, the same argument can 
be well advanced and it can be said that the Indian 
troops will not like to serve under British officers. 
Whatever be the sentiment behind the argument on 
the side of the British force, the same sentiment 
should prevail in the case of Indian forces; and we 
are further of opinion that the British Parliament 
should not wait to see that the Indian forces with one 
voice condemn by action or by express will the employ¬ 
ment of British officers over them. 

2. The command of the Army, Navy and Air Force 
should be vested in the Governor-General in Council. 

In putting this claim we are making the forces 
employed in India independent of the British Army, 
and putting on the same level as the forces of the 
Colonies, which cannot be employed outside the Indian 
frontiers without the sanction of the Indian Legisla¬ 
tures. The forces in India are paid by India, and 
hence their engagement and movements should be 
controlled by India. 

3. Half of the revenues of the Central Gor’ernment 
are spent after the forces. We do not think India i.s 
able to bear such a heavy load for the times indefinite. 
Some way is to be found. The Indianisation of the 
Army is the one way, and the most effective is the 
establishment of territorial force and the introduction 
of compulsory military and naval service for the youths 
of the country. Two years’ military and one year’s 
naval service should bo made compulsory for all males 
(at the age of 18 till the age of 21) and one year’s naval 
service should be made compulsory for all males (at 
the age of 18 till the age of 21) and one year’s Red 
Cross service should be made compulsory at the age of 
16 till the age of 18, and the units of the standing 
army should be appreciably reduced so that expendi¬ 
ture on forces will have control. In this connection 
wo m.ay warn the British Parliament that their 
suspicious treatment of Indian people have given birth 
misunderstandings, and we hope that the era of trust 
will be inaugurated. 

The Position of Services. 

“ All services should be dependent on the Governor- 
General in Council. No services should claim a higher 
authority or an appeal to higher authority than the 
Governor-General in Council.” 

This clearly denotes that the Council of the Secre¬ 
tary of State, his control over Indian affairs, the 
recruitment of services independent of the Indian 
Government are all done away with, as they are not 
only useless but at the same time harmful to the 
growth of Indian representative institutions and 
democratic ideas. 


AFTERNOON. 


Mr. A. N. SURVE, B.A., LL.B., J.P., Advocate and Fellow, University of Bombay, 
and Mr. S. K. BOLE, J.P., M.L.C., Bombay. 


162. Chairman: (To Mr. Surve) We are obliged to 
you. Sir, and to Mr. Bole for coming in together 
because we know that you are not of quite the same 
view. 

Mr. Suive, just a word to you first. Were you not a 
member of the Bombay Council?—In the 'first two 
Councils I was a member. 

163. From the City of Bombay constituency?_ 

Bombay City North Reserved Constituency. 


164. The seat that is reserved for non-Brahmins?— 
It is reserved for the Mahratta and allied castes only, 
not for all the non-Brahmins. 

165. In the same way, Mr. Bole, you are, I believe, 
at present a member of the Legislative Council. Are 
you not?—Yes, Sir. 

166. You are a nominated member representing 
labour?—Yes, Sir. 
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167. Chairman: Let us take Mr. Surve for a 
moment. Mr. Surve, when I read your document 
what I see you suggest is this. You say at present 
there are seven seats reserved for Mahrattas and allied 
castes?—Yes, Sir. 

168. Are you one of the members?—^Yes, I belong to 
one of the allied castes. 

169. Well, now, your suggestion is that the number 
of seats should be increased to 14?—Yes, sir. 

170. But I thought I read it in your document that 
you thought they should not be for the Mahrattas but 
for the allied castes only?—Yes, Sir; that is what 1 
suggest. 

171. That would mean 14 seats to the allied castes 
excluding the Mahrattas?—^Yes, sir. There are only 
seven seats reserved at present. I ask for 14 seats. 
If 14 seats or a larger number of seats are given to us 
then the Mahrattas need not be taken out of the 
protection which the reservation of seats confers. 

172. At present 1 understand there are seven seats 
in the Council which are reserved for non-Brahmins, 
and they are what are called “ Mahrattas and the 
allied castes ”?—Yes. 

173. If you suggest that there ought to be 14 seats 
what I am not clear about is—do you suggest that the 
14 seats should not be reserved for the Mahrattas 
strictly speaking?—^They should be reserved for 
Mahrattas as well as the allied castes, but care should 
be taken to see that the latter get the benefit of the 
reserved seats and are not altogether excluded from 
them in the future as they are at present by the 
Mahrattas. 

174. I think your view is that there should be some 
extension of the franchise?—Yes, Sir. 

176. But you do not think that you should go to the 
length of adult suffrage?—Yes. 

176. You suggest some lower qualification ?—Yes. 
Chairman: That, I think, gives the Conference the 

special views of this gentleman. 

177. Mr. Hartshorn: (To Mr. Bole) I would like to 
asoertain by reference to Bombay what is your con¬ 
nection with labour. I understand you are a 
nominated member of the Legislative Council?—Yes, 
sir, I am. 

178. Are you an official of any industrial concern? 
—I was a member of the Bombay Textile Workmen’s 
Union. 

179. Can you give us the membership of that 
union ?—About 6,000. 

180. Are you connected with the Trade Union Con¬ 
gress?—I was once the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee in Bombay of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress held in Bombay. 

181. Are you still associated with them?—I am 
on the Provincial Committee. 

182. In the document which you have sent, is it 
your personal opinion expressed or has the opinion 
}ou have expressed been submitted officially through 
the organisation with which you are connected?—It 
is my personal opinion. 

183. So that you cannot say, can you, whether if 
the suggestions you made were submitted to the 
organised labour, there would be common agreement 
with them or not?—I cannot say that. But I think 
they would be acceptable. 

184. You express the belief that the only solution is 
to do away with the principle of reservation of seats 
and nomination of non-official members and to adopt 
the principle of universal suffrage?—I still hold that 
view. 

186. Has that subject ever been discussed in your 
Trade Union meetings?—Yes, that has been discussed. 

186. And you have found fairly common agree¬ 
ment on that point?—^Yes, common agreement. 

187. Can you tell us why you have come to the con¬ 
clusion that the adoption of that proposal would have 
solved the problems associated with separate elector¬ 
ates, nomination and other things which you have 
mentioned?—^I think then every man will get the 
opportunity to exercise the right of voting. 


188. But do you think that the Mahomedans would 
be prepared, if they got universal suffrage, to dis¬ 
pense with the separate electorates or the reservation 
of seats?—1 cannot say about the Mahomedans. 

189. But I rather gather from the opinion you have 
expressed in this document that the adoption of uni¬ 
versal suffrage will solve those problems?—I think so. 

190. Is it your experience that in the labour organ¬ 
isation your membership would be prepared to accept 
the adoption of that principle and give up the claim 
in the other directions if they got universal suffrage? 
—Yes. 

191. Now you say if that principle is not adopted, 
then it becomes necessary to have reservation of seats 
and nomination and separate electorates and so on? 
—Yes, that is necessary. 

192. I notice that on page 31 you say: “ Apart from 
the Hindu or Moslem question, the question of the 
backward communities or depressed communities, 
labour population and agricultural population require 
serious attention of the British Parliament.” There 
I notice you distinguish between the depressed classes 
and labour population?—Yes. 

193. Where do you draw the line between the de¬ 
pressed classes and the labour population ?—The de¬ 
pressed classes are regarded as untouchables. That is 
quite a distinct class. 

194. I notice on page 31 you say: “We do not know 
what fate our proposal of universal suffrage will 
meet at the hands of the Commission, and hence it is 
better to make certain suggestions for nominations, 
and so on.” Then you say: “The present nomina¬ 
tions to safeguard any other interests other than 
agriculture and labour should be done away with and 
adequate (for example, 5 seats for labour and 7 for 
agricultural population) nominations for these two 
classes of population should be recommended.” In 
this paragraph you wish to abolish nomination for all 
classes except labour and agriculture?—Yes. 

195. In the previous paragraph you made a distinc¬ 
tion between labour and the depressed classes ?—Here 
I mean that capitalists as such do not want separate 
nomination. 

196. I will make myself clearer. You have got, 
according to the memorandum supplied to us, in the 
present Legislative Council 3 nominated to repre¬ 
sent the labouring classes and 2 those classes which, 
in the opinion of the Governor, are depressed. That 
is to say, you have 5 now for labour and the depressed 
classes. Now you say on page 31 that all nominations 
should be abolished except for labour and agriculture 
and you ask for 5 for labour?—What I mean by that 
is that at present reserved seats are given to mill- 
owners of Bombay and such other industrial interests 
in the Bombay Council. That is not necessary. That 
is what I say. 

197. Then am I to understand that what you are 
asking for is 5 labour seats in addition to representa¬ 
tion for depressed classes?—Yes. 

198. You do not propose to exclude them from 
nomination ? —No. 

199. The Chairman: I gather that Mr. Bole would 
propose to get rid of reserved seats for the Mahrattas 
and the allied castes?—^Yes, if the proposal of univer¬ 
sal franchise is accepted. 

200. Then I do not think you agree with Mr. 
Surve?—do not agree. But if my proposal is 
accepted then his difficulty would also be solved. At 
present Gujarat and the province of Sind have got 
more representation than their proportion of popula¬ 
tion entitles them to, whilst the Marathi-speaking 
districts are neglected. They do not get adequate 
representation according to their population. If the 
Marathi-speaking districts and all other districts get 
representation on the basis of population, then this 
difficulty would be solved. What is required is to 
increase their number of members in the Bombay 
Legislative Council. If the number is raised to 200 
then each district will get about four seats. Theii 
if some seats are reserved for the Mahrattas and 
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allied eaate# one Mabratta may come in and other 
wm*Mabratta oonununities aUo may get a chance. 

301. Mr- Ho-rishorn: Am 1 to understand that it 
has bMO laid down in any official way by labour in the 
Bombay Presidency that what labour is asking for is 
first of all universal suffrage, then the complete 
abolition of reservation of seats, of nominations, 
separate electorates, and so on, but that if you failed 
to obtain that, then you ask that labour shall be 
represented by five nominated members and the 
agricultural population by seven?—Yes. 

202. Is that an official demand put forward by 
organised labour in Bombay?—No. 

203. That is merely your own view?—Yes. 

204. That is your suggestion?—Yes. 

205. Then we must take this at the moment as very 
largely being the opinion of yourself, and that alone? 
—Yes. 

And 1 gather that you lay down the suggestion that 
first of all you should have universal suffrage, secondly 
that India should be divided up into areas on a 
linguistic basis and that within those areas there shall 
be provincial autonomy? I think that sums up pretty- 
well what you said here? 

206. Mr. Sartihorn: Are there any organisations 
connected with the textile industry besides the one in 
which you were an official ?—Yes. 

207. Will you give us the total membership of the 
textile workers in the Trade Union in Bombay?—Only 
textile P 

208. Yes.—About 16,000. 

309. They have not been consulted about these 
proposals.^—No. 

210. J)r. Amhedkar: There was one thing about 
which the evidence of the witness has not been cor¬ 
rectly summarised by Mr. Hartshorn. The witness 
said that the number of seats in the Bombay Legisla¬ 
tive Council should be apportioned among the different 
parts, Sind, Karnatak and Marathi-speaking dis¬ 
tricts, in proportion to the population. He did not 
say that there should be Provinces on the basis of 
language.—(Mr. Bole) : No. 

Dr. Amhedkar : His point was that there w-as unfair 
distribution. 

Mr. Hartihorn: He said: “The trend of political 
thought in the world is on the side of creating small 
self-sufficing nationalities, which may achieve fuliest 
realisation of their political ideals without any outside 
interruption, and such conditions require same 
language and same historic traditions; the division of 
India in new Provinces based on ‘ one language ’ is 
ardently desired by every thoughtful Indian, and the 
sooner it is done the better." 

311. Dr. Amhedkar : There the witness was saying 
about the distribution of seats.—(Mr. Bole) : What 1 
say is that seats should be distributed on a population 
basis. 

213 . Major Attlee: I just wanted to bring out one 
point about your reply to Mr. Hartshorn as to the 
number of textile workers in the union in the City of 
Bombay. Of course, there are other textile operatives 
outside Bombay who are organised—in Ahmedabad 
and so forth. I have seen the figures in the official 
labour returns. I just wanted to make that clear. 
You are speaking only of the Bombay City, but not of 
the textile workers of the Bombay Presidency?_No. 

(At this stage the Chairman vacated the Chair, which 
was occupied hy Lord Burnham.) 

213. Boo Saheb Patil: Mr. Surve, I think, in the 
interest of the backward classes, you want reservation 
of seats for the whole of the Presidency?—(Mr. 
Surve): Yes; but I am speaking generally for the 
Marathi-speaking districts. 

214. M^ question is that you like the idea that in 
all the districts of the Bombay Presidency, so far as 
the backward classes are concerned, there ought to be 
reservation of seat* in each and every district?— 
Well, that would be a desirable thing indeed, 

216. It is quite desirable?—Yes. 

216. In the interest of +he backward classes?—Yes. 


217. So I think you will like the idea that all the 
backward classes should be included in the Mahfatta 
and allied castes?—Yes. And to that effect a resolu¬ 
tion was passed only last Sunday (14th October, 1928) 
by the conference of the allied castes held in Poona. 
'That resolution has been already sent to the office of 
the Commission. The resolution, as we passed it, was 
in Marathi. Its English rendering is as follows: — 

Those backward Hindu castes, excepting the 
depressed classes, who desire to be included among 
the allied castes should be so included. 

The exclusion of the depressed classes does not mean 
that we want to go against their interests. They 
want that separate provision should be made for them 
and therefore we have not asked for anything on their 
behalf. We are asking in this resolution only for our 
own interests, but we do not oppose the granting of 
more facilities to the depressed classes. That is the 
explanation which I want to give for excluding the 
depressed classes in this resolution. 

218. So then you want more reserved seats for all 
the backward classes.?—Yes. 

219. You have said in your memorandum that there 
ought to be reserved seats for non-Mahratta backward 
classes?—Yes. 

220. Of course, you wanted to safeguard the in¬ 
terests of the non-Mahratta backward classes?—I 
wanted to safeguard their interests as well as the in¬ 
terests of the large number of castes that are at pre- 
rent not included in the term “ Allied Castes." The 
idea before my mind was about these 14 reserved seats 
only, but if reservation is to be extended to other 
backward classes and the number is not to be increased 
beyond 14 seats then the first preference should be 
given to the allied castes, which term will include, as 
stated by me a little before, all other Hindu backward 
castes also. 

221 . 80 far as Mahrattas are concerned, the non- 
Mahrattas can settle their difference with the 
Mahrattas?—Yes. We have political organisations— 
both Provincial and All-India—called the Non- 
Brahmin Conference and Congress respectively. What¬ 
ever differences we may have among ourselves can be 
.settled in that body. 

222. In short, your claim is that reserved seats 

should be given to all the backward classes as such?_ 

Yes. 

223. These reserved seats should also exist in the 
Central Legislatures?—Yes. I may as well mention 
that in the second and the third Legislative Assembly 
there was not a single person who represented the back¬ 
ward Hindu communities. The Maratha and the 
other Hindu backward communities are at present 
unrepresented. In the first Legislative Assembly, 
which was elected during the non-co-operation days, 
two members were returned. One got in from the 
Central Division and he was Mr. Bagde, and another 
got in from the Southern Division, and he was Mr. 
Latthe. But they got in only because the other ad¬ 
vanced communities were at that time under the 
influence of non-co-operation. If non-co-operation 
had not existed then even these two gentlemen who 
had the chance of getting into the Legislative 
Assembly would never have got it. Therefore, if no 
arrangement is made, if no special facility is pro¬ 
vided, then, under the existing order neither the 
Mahrattas nor any other backward classes will ever 
have an opportunity of being represented in the 
Legislative Assembly. 

224. Lord Burnham,: Do I understand from you 
that on the general list in the constituencies not a 
single Mabratta was returned?—Yes; no Mahratta 
was returned. 

226. Boo Saheh Patil: So far as the Central Legis¬ 
lature is concerned not a single Mahratta was re¬ 
turned for the Council?—Yes. Several candidates 
came forward, but they were defeated. 

226, So then, do yon mean to say that though the 
number of voters of the backward classes is sufficiently 
large, still on account of certain inflnences at work 
they cannot take full advantage of the right of rote? 
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—^That is so, because there are various interests. 
For instance, there is indebtedness, there is illiteracy, 
and then there is the landed interest. All the land 
is practically in the hands of the rich people. So 
practically these rich people in a way coerce their 
tenants- to rote in a particular direction, and that is 
why other people get returned. 

227. So then may I take it that the reservation of 
seats in the Central Legislature is quite essential in 
the interests of the backward classes P—Indeed it is so. 

228. You are in favour of lowering the franchise?— 
Yes. 

229. To what extent?—My individual idea is to 
lower it as far as the land assessment is concerned to 
half of the present limit. The present limit is Rs. 16 
in the Ratnagiri district and in the other districts it 
is Rs. 32. I want that it should be half of that, that 
is, Rs. 16 for all the other districts and Rs. 8 for 
Ratnagiri. As for rental qualification, 1 want that 
in the urban area it should be Rs. 4 for Bombay City 
and Rs. 2 for Karachi City—I have said that in my 
memorandum—and Re. 1 for other urban areas. 

230. Mr. Bole, do you agree with the views ex¬ 
pressed by Mr. Surve?—(Mr. Bole): I agree. But I 
want to increase the number of seats allotted to each 
district. 

231. Sir Hari Singh Oour: You, Mr. Bole, represent 
the labour organisation in Bombay?—Yes. 

232. What is the condition of labour as regards 
education P—The percentage is very low. 

233. What is the percentage of educated labour?— 
I think it might be 3 or 4 per cent. 

234. Has any progress been made in literacy during 
the last ten years?—^Yes, some progress has been 
made. 

235. Could it amount to i, f or, say, 1 per cent, 
more ?—think it might be 1 per cent, more, because 
it is only now that the corporation has introduced 
the scheme of free and compulsory primary education 
in some of the wards. 

236. When you speak of universal suffrage, do you 
speak of universal male and female suffrage or only 
universal male adult suffrage.*’—Universal male and 
female suffrage. 

237. You will enfranchise all men and women irre¬ 
spective of whether they possess any property quali¬ 
fications or not, whether they are literate or illiterate? 
Only the fact that they have attained the age of 21 
years would do?—^Yes, 21 in the case of males and 
25 in the case of females. 

238. You think that by giving a universal male 
and female franchise, labour is not likely to be ex¬ 
ploited by designing people ? Do you think that there 
will be the danger of exploitation?—^In the initial 
stage that will happen. 

239. And therefore in the initial stage it might 
endanger the purpose for which reformed legislature 
shall have been constituted?—But by that way only 
these men will get the proper training. 

240. Will you not therefore begin by giving them 
universal franchise in district councils and munici¬ 
palities and when they are sufficiently schooled in 
the art of self-government in these local bodies then 
extend the franchise to local councils and last of all 
to the Legislative Assembly. Do you not think that 
that would be a more logical course to follow?— 
think it is no use to wait; how long are they to wait, 
I do not know. 

« «**««*»««* 

242. Sir Hari Singh Gour: You have stated in your 
memorandum that you would not like any nomina¬ 
tions?—Yes. 

* *•***•**•» 

263. Sir Hari Singh Gour (to Mr. Surve) ; You are 
in favour of provincial autonomy, Mr. Surve?—Yes, 
with certain safeguards. 

264. Do yon like to suggest any other safeguards 
beyond those you have mentioned in your memoran¬ 
dum? You have suggested, on page 7, clause (e): 
“ I think the power of veto of Governor iri respect 


of moving resolutions in councils should be with¬ 
drawn. Same remarks apply to motions for adjourn¬ 
ment of business. This power is open to abuse in un¬ 
sympathetic hands. Power of certification of a bill 
or of any of its clauses should not be exercised by 
Governor if the measure is passed unanimously or by 
an overwhelming majority of non-officials.” Subject 
to these safeguards the removal of these provisions, 
you would advocate giving provincial autonomy to 
the provinces?—Yes. 

266. I am asking you whether these are the only 
safeguards which you wish to suggest. You want that 
the powers which are now enjoyed by the Governors 
should be taken away. Have you got anj' safeguards 
to put in their places?—^When I was examined by the 
Reforms Inquiry Committee, I suggested at that time 
that Finance and Police should remain with some 
agency which is not under the control of the legisla¬ 
ture. Taking the situation as it exists to-day, I 
mean the communal conflicts where one party tries to 
overawe the other, I think that this safeguard is 
essential. In other respects provincial autonomy 
should be given, but before it is given communal 
quarrels should first be settled. If they are not 
settled, provincial autonomy will not work and will 
prove disastrous to the welfare of the Presidency. 
These are the only safeguards which I would like 
to suggest for the granting of provincial autonomy. 

266. Are you in favour of transferring law and 
order in your Presidency?—No. 

257. You want to exclude law and order and put 
them under the Central Government?—Not exactly. 
I want to have a sort of limited provincial autonomy. 
With the safeguards I have suggested provincial 
autonomy should be given. 

268. Do you want that law and order should be a 
reserved subject under an Executive Councillor or 
you would transfer them directly under the control 
of the Central Government?—I think the suggestion 
that I made before the Muddiman Committee—and 
to which I stick even to-day—^was this: that the 
Governor should have the control of law and order. 
I should think that so long as party disputes are 
not settled it will not be in the interests of the 
Presidency to transfer law and order. I had also 
made a suggestion about finances. The finances also 
should remain for some time at least out of party 
influence. 

259. Lord Burnham; Do I understand you to be 
saying that you wish to leave the subjects of Govern¬ 
ment divided as at present, that is to say, to keep 
land revenue, law and order still reserved subjects?— 
I do not want that land revenue should be a reserved 
subject. 

260. I thought you said Finance?—Yes, I want 
Finance to be a reserved subject. In Bombay Finance 
fs a portfolio by itself.' It deals with revenue and 
expenditure also. 

261. Sir Hari Singh Gour: As regards the claims 
of the community, the Backward Classes, the De¬ 
pressed Classes and the Mahomedans, how may seats 
in a total of 100 would you give to these three com¬ 
bined classes and also to Landed Classes and the 
Labourers? Have you worked out all this.^—^I have 
not worked out on that line. 

262. After making these reservations, what will be 
the number of seats that will be left over to the 
Advanced Classes? Have you worked it out?—have 
only worked out for the Marathi-speaking districts; I 
have not touched the Mahomedan interests or any 
other interests. 

263. Sir Arthur Froom (to Mr. Bole): May I know, 
Mr. Bole, the name of the Labour organisation with 
which you are connected?—The name of the Union 
with which I was connected is called the Bombay 
Textile Workmen’s Union; 

264. Is it registered?—^Yes. 

266. Under the Trade Unions Act?— 

• **•**•* 
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270. You have made another statement, Mr. Bole. 
I preface my remarks by saying that I do not 
question at all there being an army in India ofBicered 
by Indian officers, I do not disagree with it nor am I 
arguing against it. But you make a statement here 
that Indian soldiers do not like to serve under British 
officers. Have you any justification in making that 
statement.!*—^As the Europeans do not like to serve 
under Indian officers, it is natural that Indians will 
not like to serve under European officers. 

271. They never tried it. Have they?—Because 
Indians are never given the chance of being officers 
in the army. 

272. Lord Burnham; I suppose you do not refer 
to the past or the present, but that your statement 
is confined to the future?—Yea. 


273. Or. Suhrawardy: Mr. Bole, I understand you 
say that you are in favour of provincial autonomy? 
Yes. 

274. One of the reasons why you want provincial 
autonomy is, I believe, due to the fact that, generally 
speaking, dyarchy has failed in the provinces?—No; 
in Bombay Presidency it has not failed. 

275. Why do you then want provincial autonomy? 
—We want provincial autonomy because we want 
that there should be no reserved subjects. 

Lord Burnham: Thank you, gentlemen. That con¬ 
cludes the evidence. We are much obliged to your 
attendance and for having answered so frankly the 
questions put to you. 
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Statement concerning the safeguards for the protection of the interests of the Depressed 
Classes as a minority in the Bombay Presidency and the changes in the compo¬ 
sition of, and the guarantees from, the Bombay Legislative Cn unp.il necessary to 
ensure the same under Provincial Autonomy. Submitted by Dr. BHIMRAO R. 
AMBEDKAR, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc., Barrister-at-Law, Member of the Legislative 
Council, Bombay, on behalf of the Bahishkrita Hit akarini jSabha (Depressed 
Classes Institute of Bombay). 


I.—Protection through Adequate Bepresentation. 

1. Preliminary. —The Sabha feels relieved of great 
anxiety by the decision of Parliament not to appoint 
an Indian on the Statutory Commission. The agita¬ 
tion for the appointment of an Indian would have 
been proper if the Commission had to consider a 
common Indian demand for self-government. But 
the fact is that the Commission shall have to consider 
not one demand, but a variety of demands made by 
the different interests prevailing in the country. That 
being the case the agitation should have been for a 
representation of all such interests on the Commission. 
The Sabha desires to point out that nothing could 
have satisfied the Depressed Classes better than the 
appointment of Indians representing various interests 
in the country, including their own, on the Statutory 
Commission. The demand for representation on the 
Statutory Commission was not, however, of such a 
nature and the Sabha, therefore, could not feel at 
one with those who urged it. The Sabha, it is true, 
did not agitato as it should have done, in conformity 
with its own views, for the representation of the 
depressed classes on the Commission. But that was 
because the Sabha felt that it was too much to hope 
for in a country where those in charge of the affairs 
from the Viceroy downwards have cultivated the habit 
of recognising the noisy few and forgetting the dumb 
millions. To use the language of Burke, because 
half a dozen politicians, like grasshoppers under a 
fern, make the field ring with their importunate 
chink, whilst the masses, like thousands of great 
cattle, are reposing beneath the shadow of the oak, 
chew the cud and are silent, the Government of India • 
imagines that the politicians who make the noise are 
the only inhabitants of the field—that, of course, they 
are many in number—or that, after all, they are 
other than the little, shrivelled, meagre, hopping, 
though loud and troublesome insects of the hour. But 
there was also another reason why the Sabha did not 
press for its views. In the opinion of the Sabha this 
exclusion of Indians from the Statutory Commission 
was no small mercy to the depressed classes. For, 
by their non-appointment the depressed classes are, 
at any rate, saved the prejudice that would have 
otherwise been caused to their case, which the Sabha 
has hereby undertaken to place before the Com¬ 
mission. 

2 . Injustice done to the depressed classes in 1919.— 
The Montagu-Chelmsford Report recognised fully 
(para. 151) that the existence of the social differences 
and divisions formed “ a feature of Indian Society 
which is out of harmony with the ideas on which else¬ 
where in the world representative institutions rest ” 
and the authors of the Report (para. 153) held that 
they “ have to be taken into account and they must 
lead us to adjust the forms of popular Government 
familiar elsewhere to the special conditions of Indian 
life.” In accordance with this, the authors of the 
Report, in order to pacify the depressed classes who 
had stoutly opposed the introduction of the Reforms, 
undertook to safeguard their interests, as will be seen 
from the following statement in para. 155 of their 
Report in which they say “ we have shown that the 
political education of the ryot cannot be very rapid 
and may be a very difllcult process. Till it is complete 
he must be exposed to the risk of oppression by people 
who are stronger and cleverer than he is; and until it 
is clear that his interests can safely be left in his own 
hands, or that the Legislative Council represent and 
consider his interests, we must retain power to protect 
him. So with the depressed classes. We intend to 
make the best arrangements we can for their repre¬ 
sentation in order that they too may ultimately learn 
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the lesson of self-protection. But if it is found that 
their interests suffer and that they do not share in 
the general progress, we must retain the means in our 
hand of helping them ***,*> 

3. The Sabha regrets that all these promises were 
thrown to the wind by the Southborough Committee 
which was subsequently appointed to devise frandiise, 
frame constituencies and to recommend what adjust¬ 
ments were needed to be made in the form of the pro¬ 
posed popular Government as a consequence of the 
peculiar social conditions prevalent in India. So 
grossly indifferent was the Southborough Committee 
to the problem of making adequate provision for safe¬ 
guarding the interests of the depressed classes that 
even the Government of India, which was not over¬ 
particular in this matter, felt called upon in para. 13 
of their despatch on the Report of the Southborough 
Committee to observe: “ We accept the proposals (for 
non-official nomination) generally. But there is one 
community whose case appears to us to require more 
consideration than the Committee gave it. The Report 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms clearly recognised 
the problem of the depressed classes, and gave a pledge 
respecting them. The castes described as ‘ Hindus— 
others ’ in the Committee’s Report, though they are 
defined in varying terms, are, broadly speaking, all 
the same kind of people. Except for differences in the 
rigidity of their exclusion they are all more or less in 
the position of the Madras Panchamas, definitely out¬ 
side that part of the Hindu community which is 
allowed access to their temples. They amount to about 
one-fifth of the total population, and have not been 
represented at all in the Morley-Minto Councils. The 
Committee's Beport mentions the depressed classes 
twice, but only to explain that in the absence of satis¬ 
factory electorates they- have been provided for by 
nomination. It does not discuss the position of these 
people or their capacity for looking after themselves. 
Nor does it explain the amount of nomination which 
it suggests for them. Paragraph 24 of the Beport {of 
the Franchise Committee) justifies the restrictions of 
the nominated seats on grounds which do not suggest 
that the Committee were referring to the depressed, 
classes. The measure of representation which they 
propose for this community is as follows: — 


Total Population of 
population Depressed 

Total 

Seats for 
the De¬ 

Provmce. 

in 

classes in 

seats. 

pressed 

Madras 

millions. 

39-8 

mtUions. 

6-3 

120 

classes. 

2 

Bombay 

19-5 

•6 

113 

1 

Bengal ... 

46-0 

9-9 

127 

1 

United Provinces 

47-0 

10-1 

120 

1 

Punjab. 

19-6 

1-7 

85 


Bihar and Orissa 

32-4 

9-3 

100 

1 

Central Provinces 

120 

3-7 

72 

1 

Assam ... 

6-0 

•3 

54 


Total 

221-4 

41-9 

791 

7 



— 

— 

— 

" These figures speak for themselves. 

It is 

suggested 


that the one-fifth of the entire population of British 
India should be allotted seven seats out of practically 
800. It is true that in all the Councils there will be, 
roughly, a one-sixth proportion of officials who may be 
expected to bear in mind the interests of the de¬ 
pressed (?): but that arrangement is not, in our 
opinion, what the Report on Reforms aims at. The 
authors stated that the depressed classes should also 
learn the lesson of self-protection. It is surely fanciful 
to hope that this result can be expected from including 
a single member of the community in an assembly 
where there are 60 to 90 cnste-Hindns. To make ctood 
the principles of paragraphs 151, 152, 154 and 155 of 
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the Report we must treat the out-castes more 
generou^y. * * *” 

4. The Sabha feels happy that it is not alone in its 
opinion as to the injustice done to the depressed 
cmsses by the framers of the Reforms Scheme of 1919. 
This opinion was also shared by the Muddiman Com¬ 
mittee, which was appointed two years afterwards to 
report upon the possibility of improving and enlarging 
the scheme of reforms. That Committee admitted in 
its Report (paragraph 64) that the representation 
granted to the depressed classes under the scheme was 
inadequate. 

6. Extent of Bepreaentation that must be Granted 
to the Depreased Claaaea. —^What then should be the 
extent of the representation of the depressed classes 
which can be said to be adequate? In the opinion of 
the Sabha the following scheme for the composition of 
the Legislative Council of Bombay, assuming that 
Sind will be separated from the Presidency, may be 
deemed to satisfy the demand of the depressed classes 
for adequate representation: — 


6. In case it is decided to keep Sind as part of the 
Bombay Presidency the Sabha would like to propose 
the following scheme for the composition of the 
Bombay Legislative Council: — 

Composition of the Bombay Legislative Council for 
II—Bombay Presidency with Sind. 

. Reserved 

Iv6S6rV0Q, 

Constituencies. 


I.— Non-Mahomedan. 
(a) —Urban. 

1 Bombay City North 

2 Bombay City South 

3 Karachi City ... 

4 Ahmedabad City 

5 Surat City 

6 Sholapur City ... 

7 Poona City 


No. of 
seats. 


lor 

_ . Marathas 

andalHed 
castes. 


for De¬ 


classes. 


Composition of the Bombay Legislative Council for 
I—Bombay Presidency without Sind. 

_] Reserved 

. tiia Reserved for 

for Marathas 

. Maho- and 
pressed , . 

medans. allied 


Constituencies. 


Total 
No. of 
scats. 


I. Oenebal. 

(o)—Urban. 

1 Bombay City North 

2 Bombay City South 

3 Ahmedabad City 

4 Surat City 

6 Sholapur City ... 

6 Poona . 


(6)—Rural. 
Nobthebn Division. 

7 Ahmedabad District 


8 Broach 

9 Kaira 

10 Fanchmahals 

11 Surat 

12 Thana 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Centbai, Division. 

13 Ahmednagar District* 5 

14 Khandesh East do. 6 

15 Khandesh West do. 6 

16 Nasik do. 5 

17 Poona do. 0 

18 Satara da 6 

19 Sholapur do. 6 

SouTHEBN Division. 

20 Belgaum District 5 


21 Bijapur 

22 Dharwar 

23 Kanara 

24 Kolaba 
26 Ratnagiri 


do. 

do. 

do.. 

do.. 

do. 


Total of General 112 


classes. 

1 
i 
i 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

22 


castes. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

22 


(6)—Rural. 

8 Ahmedabad District 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


9 Broach 

10 Kaira 

11 Panch Mahals 

12 Surat 

13 Thana 

14 Ahmednagar 

15 Khandesh East do. 


16 Nasik 

17 Poona 

18 Satara 

19 Belgaum 

20 Bijapur 

21 Dharwar 

22 Kanara 

23 Ratnagiri 

24 Eastern Sind 

25 Western Sind 

26 Sholapur 
'27 Kolaba 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


28 Khandesh West do. 

Total 

II.— Mahomedan. 

(o) Urban. 

29 Bombay City ... 

30 Karachi City ... 

31 Ahmedabad City 

32 Surat City 

33 Poona City 

34 Sholapur City ... 

(6)—Rural. 

35 The Northern Division 

36 The Central do. 

37 The Southern do. 

38 Hyderabad District 

39 Karathi do. 

40 Larkana do. 

41 Sukkur do. 

42 Thar and Parkar do. 

43 Nawabshah 

44 Upper Sind Frontier 


5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 
4 

6 
6 
4 
4 
4 

4 

5 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 

86 


2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


1 

1 

1 

22 


a 

as 

CO 


II. Special. 

26 Labour Unions 

27 University 

28 Europeans 

29 Millowners 

30 Commerce 

31 Agriculture 

32 Inamdars 

33 Officials ... 


Total of Special 28 
Grand Total... 140 

which should be the strength of the Bombay Legislative 
Council. 


Total ... ... 30 


III.— Special. 

45 Labour Unions ... 4 

46 University ... ... 2 

47 Europeans ... ... 4 

48 Millowners ... ... 1 

40 Commerce ... ... 1 

60 Agriculture ... ... 1 

51 Inamdars and Jagbirdars 2 

52 Officials ... ... 9 

Grand Total ... 140 


which should be the total strength of the CoimeU. 
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7. In either case the demand of the Safaha Is for 22 
representatives of the depressed classes in a Council 
composed of 140 members. The Sahha desires to state 
emphatically that this much representation to the 
depressed classes in a Council of l40 is only justi The 
Sabha is aware that some people are likely to call such 
a demand as a very large one. Such a view must, 
however, be deemed to be the result of prejudice 
against the depressed classes. It cannot be said to he 
founded upon any definite reason. The Sabha thinks 
that an exact idea as to the population of the de¬ 
pressed classes would be a sufficient corrective to views 
of this sort. For it must be admitted that populdtioti 
is a measure by which to evaluate the representation 
that is to be granted to any community. The computa¬ 
tion of the exact strength of the depressed classes 
is, therefore, a matter of considerable importance. 
The depressed classes of the Bombay Presidency have 
already suffered an injustice at the hands of the South- 
borough Committee in 1919. That Committee gave in 
its Report a grossly wrong figure* as to the exact 
strength of the depressed classes in the Bombay Fre* 
sidency—a figure which was absolutely unwarranted by 
the Census of 1911. So small was the strength of the 
depressed classes shown by the Sonthborough Com¬ 
mittee that even the paltry suggestions of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to give two representatives to the 
depressed classes in the Bombay Legislative Counoil 
failed to have any effect. Similar attempt is now 
being made in responsible quarters to whittle down 
the population of the depressed classes. For instance, 
Mr. Bajpai, speaking on behalf of the Government of 
India in the Legislative Assembly on the 23rd Febru¬ 
ary, 1928, said “ that the population of the depressed 
classes in India was much exaggerated, and that the 
real strength of the depressed classes was only 28i 
millions and not 60 millions” as used to be stated 
theretofore. The Sabha fears that the Commission 
may fall into the same error in which the South- 
borough Committee fell, and may in donsequence make 
proposals btused Upon such erroneous calculation. Hie 
Sabha therefore desires to draw the attention of the 
Commission to what the Director of the Census of 
India has to say in this connection. In chapter xi. 
of Volume I. of the Census of India 1921 the director 
observes:— 

“ Paragraph 193. It has been usual in recent years 
to speak of a certain section of the community as the 
“ depressed classes.” So far as I am aware the term 
has no final definition, nor is it certain exactW whom 
it covers. In the Quinquennial Review of the Progress 
of Education from 1912 to 1917 (chapter zviii,jpara' 
graph 505) the depressed classes are specifically dealt 
with from the point of view of educational assistance 
and progress, and in Appendix XIII. to that Report 
a list of the castes and tribes constituting this section 
of the community is given. The total population 
classed according to these lists ns depressed amounted 
to 31 million persons, or 19 per cent, of the Hindu and 
tribal population of British India. There is undoubt¬ 
edly soma danger in giving offence by making in a 
public report social distinctions which may be deemed 
iaridiotts; but in view of the lists already prepared 
and the fact that the “ depressed ” harve, especially 
in South India, attained a class consciousness and a 
class-organisation, are served by special missions, 
“ raised ” by philanthropic societies and officially re¬ 
presented in the Legislative Assemblies, it certainly 
seems advisable to face the facts and to attempt to 
obtain some statistical estimate of ibetr numbers. I 
therefore asked Provincial SupcrintendetrUl to let me 
have an estimate based on census figures of the <tp- 
proximate strength of the castes who were imaatly in¬ 
cluded in the category of “ depressent.” I received 
lists of some sort from all Provinces and Statee except 

* The figure given by the SouthbMOugh Cenuhittee 
and adoptod by the Government of India in the table 
given above was 677,610. According to the authority 
rcKed upon by tfie ffouthborough Committee the population 
of the deprsstted claeses in the Bombay Presiitoncy hi 
1911 was 2,l46,20». 


the United Provinces, whose extreme delicacy of 
official sentiment shrank from facing the task of at*- 
tempting even a rough estimate. Hie figures given 
are not oased on exactly uniform criteria, as a dif¬ 
ferent view is taken of the position of the tame group 
in different parts of India, and I have had in some 
cases to modify the estimate on the basis Of the flgnres 
in the educational report and of information from the 
1911 reports and tables. They are also subject to the 
general defect which has already been explained, that 
the total strength of dny iaste ii not recorded. The 
marginal statement [reproduced below] gives, how¬ 
ever, a rough estimate of the minimum numbers Which 
may be considered to form the ‘‘depressed clasSeS” 
of the Hindu community. The total of these pro¬ 
vincial figures adds to up about 63 millions. Thi4, 
however, must be taken as a low and conservative 
estimate Since it does not include (1) the full strength 
of the castes and tribes toneemed and (2) the tribal 
aborgines most recently absorbed in Hinduism, maiig 
of whom are considered impure. We may confidently 
place the numbers of the depressed classes, all of whom 
are considered impure, at something between 66 and 
60 millions In India proper. * * * ” 

Population of the Depressed Classes in India. 


Provinces. 

000’s omit 

Total . 

. 62,680 

AsSam 

. 2,000 

Bengal 

. 9,000 

Bihar and Orissa 

. 8,000 

Bombay . 

. 2,800 

C. P. and Berar 

. 3,300 

Madras . 

. 6,072 

Punjab . 

. 2,893 

U. P. 

. 9,000 

Baroda . 

. 177 

Central India ... 

. 1,140 

Gwaliar 

. 600 

Hyderabad 

... 2,339 

Mysore . 

982 

Rajputana 

. 2,267 

Travancore 

. 1,260 


3. ‘This Cautions and considerate estimate of the 
Direotor of Census must supersede all guesses and 
surmises regarding the strength of the depressed 
classes in the different Provinces of India. It destroys 
the Validity of the estimate of Mr. Bajpai. For, it has 
been arrived at after scrutinisiagthe figures that have 
appeared in the Provincial Educational Reports 
which Mr. Bajpai says have formed the basis of his 
statement. Its correctness must be admitted. For, as 
the Director says, it was arrived at after a deUberaib 
investigation. The Sabha must, therefore, insist upon 
the Statutory Commission accepting these figures in 
preference to any other. According to this estimate 
the minimum strength of the depressed classes in the 
Bombay Presidency is 2,800,000 souls or 10.8 per cent. 
of the total population. On the basis of their strength 
alone the depressed Classes are entitled to 16 seats out 
of a total of 140, 

9. If the strength of a community was the only 
factor governing the extent of the representation to 
be granted to it, then the demand for the seven extra 
seats for the depressed classes would no donfat appear 
to be* one for On unearned increment. It must, how¬ 
ever, he recognised that the strength of the com¬ 
munity cannot be taken as the sole factor in 
determining mtttiers of this sort. The standing of a 
e&mmurtity is no less an important factor to he taken 
into account in determining its quota of representa¬ 
tion. The standing of the cottmulrfty must mean its 
power to protect itself in the social struggle. That 
power would obviously depend upon the educational 
and economic status of the community. It follows 
from the recognition of the principle that the lower 
the Standing of a community the greater is the elee- 
tOrOl advantage it must get over the rest. There can 
bo *0 two eplftions that the rtauding of the depressed 
classes, both ediucational and economical, Is the lowest 
in this Presidency. Consequently they are entitled to 
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some electoral advantage over what they are entitled 
to on the basis of their strength. This electoral 
advantage must be greater in the case of the depressed 
classes than in the case of any other community of 
equal strength and standings because no community 
can be said to form a submerged class in the same 
sense in which the depressed classes do. Nor can any 
class be said to be burdened with those grave dis¬ 
abilities which form the common lot of the depressed 
classes and which prevent them from rising above 
their degraded station in life. This is one reason why 
the Sabha feels justified in asking for this increment 
in representation. There is also another reason which 
the Sabha thinks must justify the extra-representa¬ 
tion claimed by it for the depressed classes. The 
representation of a minority, if it is to protect the 
minority, must also be effective. If not, it would be 
a farce. To escape this reproach it must be recog¬ 
nised that if a minority is to he protected then there 
must be enough representatives of the minority to 
save it from being entirely submerged. To put the 
same thing in the form of a proposition, the effec¬ 
tiveness of a minority representation depends upon 
its being large enough to have the sense of not being 
entirely overwhelmed. In claiming this extra-repre¬ 
sentation the depressed classes, the Sabha thinks, are 
entitled to invoke this principle in their favour, in 
common with the rest of the minorities in the country. 

10. Necessity for impartial treatment of all minority 
communities .—These principles governing the extent 
of representation are those which have been laid down 
by the Government of India in their despatch review¬ 
ing the Report of the Southborough Committee. The 
Sabha desires to point out that the case of the 
depressed classes was more deserving of the applica¬ 
tion of such principles than that of any other com¬ 
munity that could have been thought of in the whole 
of India. In practice, however, the benefit of these 
principles was rigorously denied to the depressed 
classes all throughout India and was literally showered 
upon a community like the Mahomedans holding a 
stronger and better position in the country than can 
be predicated of the depressed classes. To point out 
one such instance of unequal treatment the Sabha 
would invite the attention of the Commission to the 
two following cases; — 

Seats Depressed Seats 

Provinces. Moslem for classes for 

Population. Moslems. Population. D.C. 
Central Provinces 674,270 11 3,060,232 2 

Bombay Presidency 1,297,443 7 1,627,980 1 

Howsoever indignant one may feel over the perpetra¬ 
tion of such injustices to the depressed classes the 
Government of India does not blush at it. For it 
had avowedly enunciated those principles for the 
very limited purpose of applying them to the Maho¬ 
medans only. This was due, as every one knows, to 
the distinction the Government of India made in the 
political importances of the different communities. 
The Sabha protests against this grading of the 
citizens of a country on the basis of their political 
importance. There can be no safe and secure rule 
except the one that all communities are politically 
of equal importance. This invidious distinction is at 
the root of all the communal troubles and is destruc¬ 
tive of the principle of equal opportunity. The intro¬ 
duction of this principle in the governance of India 
at the time when the first instalment of Reforms was 
granted by Parliamnet was disastrous to the 'interests 
of the depressed classes. The Sabha is glad to find 
the present Secretary of State recognising the exist¬ 
ence of the depressed classes as a problem for serious 
consideration in the decision that may now be taken 
with regard to the enlargement of the scope of the 
political reforms already introduced. But the Sabha 
is anxious to point out that such recognition would 
be of no consequence to the depressed classes if it is 
not reflected in the changes that may now be intro¬ 
duced into the framework of the constitution of the 
country. 


11. Mode of representation .—The Sabha is opposed 
to the principle of nomination and would insist upon 
the extension of the principle of election to the 
depressed classes. Election is not only correct in 
principle from the standpoint of responsible Govern¬ 
ment, but is also necessary in practice from the stand¬ 
point of political education. Every community must 
have an opportunity for political education which can¬ 
not well be secured otherwise than by the exercise of 
the vote. It must be regarded as unfortunate that 
the depressed classes, who need such education more 
than any other community, should be denied an oppor¬ 
tunity to take their share in the rapidly developing 
political life of India. There is also another reason 
why election in the case of the depressed classes is a 
necessity. Ministership is a very important privilege, 
and the depressed classes cannot afford to forego the 
same. No great benefit can come to them from the 
introduction of political reforms unless they can find 
a place in the Cabinet of the country, from where 
they can influence the policy of the Government. This 
opportunity will be denied to them so long as they 
are denied the opportunity of electing their own repre¬ 
sentatives. For, under responsible Government 
nominated members must continue to be ineligible 
for ofBce. A system of representation like that of 
nomination which deprives the depressed classes of this 
right must stand self-condemned. 

12. Two objections are usually urged against the 
application of the principle of election to the de¬ 
pressed classes. 

(a) Difficulty in forming constituencies .—This ob¬ 
jection, the Sabha thinks, must be ruled out of serious 
consideration as not being honest. If difficulty in the 
matter of forming constituencies was a consideration 
which led Government to prefer nomination to elec¬ 
tion in the matter of the representation of the de¬ 
pressed classes, it is difficult to understand how the 
Government ventured to apply the principle of elec¬ 
tion to the Moslems and the Europeans. These com¬ 
munities are not less scattered than the depressed 
classes and no constituencies can be formed for them 
including the existing ones, which cannot bo con¬ 
demned as absurd from a logical point of view. All 
the same, the Government of Bombay did abandon 
its sesthetic sense and undertook to form asymmetrical 
constituencies for these communities when it found 
it impossible to form symmeti-ical ones. All these diffi¬ 
culties in regard to the formation of the constitu¬ 
encies for the Depressed classes are, however, set at 
rest under the scheme of representation outlined by 
the Sabha. The problem being thus simplified, no 
objection ought now to be raised for the substitu¬ 
tion of the principle of nomination by the principle 
of election. 

(b) Difficulty in getting a sufficiently large elec¬ 
torate .—Will there be a sufficient number of electors 
in any constituency to make the election of the De¬ 
pressed classes to the Council a real election? By 
way of pointing out a difficulty in substituting election 
for nomination this question is usually raised and 
answered in the negative. The difficulty would, no 
doubt, be there if it is decided that the existing pitch 
of the franchise is not to be touched and so long as 
the pitch continues where it now is, the Sabha must 
admit that the number of electors among the De¬ 
pressed classes will be very few. But the Sabha 
thinks that the existing pitch of the franchise is 
unjustifiable on every ground. It has turned respon¬ 
sible Government into a mockery. It means a Govern¬ 
ment of the whole Presidency of two crores of people 
by a minority of seven lakhs who happen to have the 
good fortune of being voters under the existing 
franchise. Such a state of things is clearly vicious 
and cannot be allowed to continue in future, if there 
is to bo responsible Government, not merely in name 
but also in fact. It is to be regretted that the 
question of franchise does not seem to have been 
adequately pressed, by the class that is most vocal in 
demanding Reforms. Democracy is alleged to be the 
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aim of that class, but if the truth be told, in the 
words of the Government of Burma, “ they are in 
favour of democratic institutions mainly because 
they are making an appeal to a democratic nation. 
They could not very well call for democracy and 
leave the Demos out. Their chief interest in the 
Reforms is centred in the powers that they expect to 
gain over the executive. The broad franchise and re¬ 
sponsible voting in its true sense by the rural electors 
is not at all the central idea of their demand. As 
long as their own class will furnish the Legislative 
Councillors who will exercise the desired control, it 
is immaterial to them whether these represent few or 
many voters.” Whether or not this is the correct 
diagnosis of the indifference of the Indian politicians 
to the important question of franchise, the fact 
remains that the question of franchise occupies }n 
Congress politics a very subordinate place as com¬ 
pared to the question of the transfer of powers. In 
the opinion of the Sabha, this attitude of the Con¬ 
gress politicians is a reversal of the true relationship 
between the question of the franchise and the 
question of transfer of power. It must be admitted 
that the dictum of the Government of India that 
the forces which now hold the administration together 
cannot be withdrawn before satisfactory substitutes 
are ready to take their place must find acceptance 
in all quarters which are willing to look at things 
from a proper perspective. Now these substitutes 
must obviously be the electors: it follows therefore 
that the degree and the kind of responsibility which 
can be introduced into the Government of the countrj' 
will depend upon the strength of the electors. So 
vital is this question of the franchise that upon its 
determination alone can depend the degree of the 
transfer of political power. What should be the 
franchise is therefore a most important question. In 
the way in which it is determined at present the 
Sabha wishes to point out that the principal aim of 
representative Government has been lost sight of 
altogether. Franchise means the right to determine 
the terms of associated life. Franchise can mean 
nothing else. If that is the meaning of franchise, 
then it follows that it should be given to those who 
■by reason of their weak power of bargaining are 
exposed to the risk of having the terms of associated 
life fixed by superior forces in a manner unfavourable 
to them. If this is true, then the very exigencies of 
representative Government demand that the 
franchise, if the term is properly understood, must 
be fixed so low as to bring it within the reach of the 
large majority of the poor and the oppressed sections 
of society. Indeed, adult franchise is the only 
system of franchise which can be in keeping with the 
true meaning of that term. The Sabha would, how¬ 
ever, be content if the franchise for the Legislative 
Council is fixed at the same level as that for the 
Taluka Local Board in the rural parts and Rs. 3 
rental per month in urban parts of the Presidency. 
The fear often entertained on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment that such a lowering of the franchise will bring 
in a large part of unintelligent people is without 
foundation. Large property is not incompatible with 
ignorance. Nor is abject poverty incompatible with 
high degree of intelligence. Property may as well 
dull the edge of intelligence. On the other hand 
poverty does and often must stimulate intelligence. 
Consequently the adherence of the Government to a 
high property qualification as an insurance against 
ignorance is nothing but a superstition, which is 
sedulously cultivated by the classes and fostered by 
the Government in order to deprive the masses qf 
their right to the making of their Government. 

13. System of Election. —Free election in general 
constituencies is, in the opinion of the Sabha, out of 
the question so far as the depressed classes are con¬ 
cerned. On the other hand, the Sabha does not wish 
to ask for Communal electorates. In its opinion, it 
would be sufficient if the depressed classes are pro¬ 
vided with reserved seats in the general constitu¬ 
encies. In the case of the candidates for election 


from the depressed classes the Sabha would urge the 
total abandonment of the residential qualification and 
a partial relaxation in the condition as to deposit. 

14. ’Representation in the Assembly. —The Sabha 
respectfully protests against the non-recognition of 
the right of the depressed classes in the Legislative 
Assembly in 1919. The Government of India is still 
supreme in important matters which are directly 
under its control or under the Reserved half of the 
Provincial Governments. Even in respect of the 
Transferred subjects it continues to have the power 
of superintendence. It is, therefore, obvious that in 
the direction of such large powers the depressed 
classes should have some voice and the Sabha would, 
therefore, claim that three members from the de¬ 
pressed classes of the Bombay Presidency should be 
elected to the Legislative Assembly by their repre¬ 
sentatives in the Local Legislative Council. 

11.—Protection through Guarantees. 

15. In addition to the demand for adequate repre¬ 
sentation the Sabha feels that it must also demand 
the inclusion of clauses in the constitution of the 
country and as a fundamental part thereof, 
guaranteeing the civic rights of the depressed classes 
as a minority in the Bombay Presidency, Such 
guarantees must cover the recognition of the follow¬ 
ing propositions concerning the interests of the de¬ 
pressed classes: — 

(1) That the education of the depressed classes 
shall be recognised as the first charge on the revenues 
of the Province and that an equitable and just pro¬ 
portion of the total grant for education should be 
earmarked for the benefit of the depressed classes. 

(2) That the right of the depressed classes to un¬ 
restricted recruitment in the army, navy, and the 
police shall be recognised withou:t any limitation as 
to caste. 

(3) That for a period of 30 years the right of the 
depressed classes for priority in the matter of the 
recruitments to all posts, gazetted as well as non- 
gazetted, in all civil services shall be recognised. 

(4) That the right of the depressed classes to the 
appointment of a special inspector of police from 
amongst themselves for every district shall be 
recognised. 

(5) That the right of the depressed classes to effec¬ 
tive representation (as defined above) on the local 
bodies shall be recognised by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment. 

(6) That the right of the depressed classes to 
appeal to the Government of India in cases of viola¬ 
tion of these rights by the Provincial Government 
shall be recognised and the Government of India shall 
be given the power to compel the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment to conform to the law in the matter. 

16. Justification of such guarantees. —It may be 

argued that as the ^pressed classes have been given 
adequate representation in the council, there can be 
no danger to their rights, as there can be in the case 
of an unrepresented minority. Why then should there 
be these guarantees? The Sabha demurs to this much 
faith in the efficacy of a representative form of 
Government to effectively protect a minority from the 
tyranny of the majority. In this connection the 
Sabha would like to invite the attention of the Com¬ 
mission to the views of John Stuart Mill, who has 
observed that “ the notion that the people have no 
need to limit their power over themselves, might 
seem axiomatic, when popular Government was the 
thing only dreamt about or read of as having existed 
as some distant period of the past * * * It 

was now perceived that such phrases as self-govern¬ 
ment, and the power of the people over themselves, 
do not express the true state of the case. The people 
who exercise the power are not always the . same 
people with those over whom it is exercised; and the 
self-government spoken of is not the government of 
each by himself, but of each by all the rest. The 
will of the people, moreover, practically means the 
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will of the molt numerous or the most active pari of 
the people, the majority or those who succeed in 
making themselves accepted as the majority; the 
people, consequently, may desire to oppress a part ot 
their number; and precautions are as much needed 
against this, as against any other abuse of power. 
The limitation, therefore, of the power of Government 
over individuals loses none of its importance when 
the holders of power are regularly accountable 
to the community, that is to the strongest party 
therein. This view of things, recommending it¬ 
self equally to the intelligence of thinkers and 
to the inclination of those important classes in 
European Society to whose real or supposed interests 
democracy is adverse, has had no di^ulty in estab¬ 
lishing itwlf; and in political speculations the tyranny 
of the majority it now generally included amongst 
the evils against which the Society requires to be on 
its guard.” 

17. From this it is obvious that representative 
Government cannot altogether do away with the neces¬ 
sity of such guarantees for the protection of the in¬ 
terests of the minorities in a nation. Indeed it may 
safely be asserted that a representazive form of 
Government, fax from being a means of affording pro¬ 
tection to the minorities, must be deemed to be so 
very inadequate for that purpose that its introduc¬ 
tion without a system of guarantees being made a 
part thereof was looked upon as a most dangerous 
experiment. The post-war history of Europe abounds 
in such cases. The peace treaties between the allied 
Powers and Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, 
Rumania and the Polish-German Convention relating 
to Upper Silesia with their guarantee clauses for the 
benefit of the minorities bear eloquent testimony to 
the fact that the minorities cannot depend upon the 
representative form of Government but must seek 
protection in the form of guarantees of their rights. 

18. If representative Government is so weak when 
operating among European peoples, where the secu¬ 
larisation of politics has gone far further, how much 
weaker must it be in India where politics is nothing 
but theology in action. It is this theology against 
which the depressed classes must seek to be protected. 
How destructive is this theology of true citizenship 
has nowhere been described so well as in the Note by 
the Honourable Sir Alexander Cardow, K.C.S.I., 
I.C.S., to the Government of India contained in the 
lietter Ho. 1146 (Reforms) dated the Slst December, 
19l8. The following extracts are made from that 
Note:— 

“2. It may first be asked whether the democratic 
idea is in accordance with the prevailing philosophy 
of the people of India. The fundamental principle of 
the modern democratic state is the recognition of the 
value of the individual and the belief that as each 
individual has but one life, full opportunity should 
be accorded to each to attain his maximum develop¬ 
ment in that life. Neither of these propositions is 
accepted in the current philosophy of India. This 
rather holds that the present life is for each only one 
of a series of existences; that the position of each 
individual in this life has been determined for him 
by his merit or demerit in previous births; and that, 
therefore, his place in the social organism is irrevoc¬ 
ably fixed and cannot be changed. It may, there¬ 
fore, be safely asserted that the root notions of 
democracy run counter to all the ideas which for 
thousands of years have formed the common stock of 
popular belief in India. 

‘‘ 3. Closely connected with the doctrine, that each 
man's place in the present birth has been determined 
by his actions in past existences is the institution of 
caste, which has the effect of stereotyping and fixing 
unalterably the position of each individual in the 
social scale. Thus, a man horn a Brahmin can¬ 
not be other than a Brahmin, and a man born Pariah 
can never be other than a Pariah. Equality of oppor- 
ttmity is impossible under such conditions and it is 
neither recognised nor desired by Indian public 
opinion. 


“4. At the apex of the caste pyramid stands the 
Brahmin. This caste, originally representing, at 
least in Southern India, a racial difference, has estab¬ 
lished through a long period of time its absolute 
supremacy over all other castes. The Brahmin’s 
claim to supremacy is based not only on race and 
intellect, but also on the injunctions of religion. 
The sanctity of a Brahmin’s persem and religious 
merit to be obtained by feeding him, paying for his 
education, providing money for the marriage of his 
daughters, endowing him with land, has been an 
established belief in India for centuries * * # 
Brahmins possessed numberless privileges * * * 

“ 6. With such predominance in most walks of 
life, it is not surprising that the Brahmin has easily 
secured control in politics * * * jJo repre- 

■sentative of the great Pariah Community nor of the 
Christian Community has ever sat, or would ever have 
a chance of sitting, for one of these constituencies. 
This eixperience strongly suggests that the political 
machine in the future as in the past will be under 
the control of the Brahmans, unless special measures 
are resorted to, to secure adequate representation 
of the other classes. 

“ 8. Next to the Brahman sed longo intervello 
comes the great group of Hindu castes, some higher, 
some lower, generally grouped together as non- 
Brahmans, but all equally exclusive and largely 
antagonistic to one another. It is notorious that if 
a member of one of these castes attains to a position 
of influence he fills the offices in his gifts with his 
fellow castemen. The Standing Orders of the Govern¬ 
ment recognise this tendency and contain directions 
to counteract it. The Joint Report is not ignorant of 
this, for it says, ” there runs through Indian society 
a series of cleavages of religion, race and caste which 
constantly threaten its solidarity.” These distinctions 
of castes do not merely threaten the solidarity of 
Indian society—they prevent such solidarity from 
ever existing. 

“ 9. Below both the Brahmans and the non- 
Brahman caste Hindus, come the low castes, or more 
correctly the persons of no castes, who number in 
this Presidency [t.e., Madras] some ten millions of 
people. For convenience they may be referred to as 
the Panebama or Pariah community. Hiege people 
are regarded, not merely as belonging to a lower 
class, but as conveying by their very presence an 
actual pollution which requires purificatory religious 
ceremonies. 

“ 13. The difficulty of introducing democratic insti¬ 
tutions into a society such as this, illiterate, divided 
into bard and fast castes, with the Brahman at the 
top, with the various non-Brahman Hindu castes in 
the middle, and the low castes, liable to be oppressed 
impartially by both, at the bottom' must be very 
great. Nor does this difficulty seem to have been 
sufficiently realised by the writers of the Joint 
Report. Surely the first essential of any scheme of 
reform is that adequate safeguard should be provided 
for the good government of the inarticulate masses 
of ike population * * *” 

18. If this is a correct description of the existing 
state of affairs then the Minorities of Europe cannert 
be said to have a better case for obtaining guarantees 
of their rights than the Depressed classes. Many 
people in the world have fallen low by force of cir¬ 
cumstances. But having fallen they are free to rise. 
The depressed classes, on the other hand, form a 
solitary case of a people who have remained fallen 
because their rise is opposed to the religious notions 
of the majority of their countrymen. Much was made 
before the Muddiman Committee by certain persons 
of the resolutions passed by the various Legislative 
Councils, throwing open wells, dispensaries and 
(Iharmshalas to members of depressed classes, and 
of the circulars issued by Ministers of Education re¬ 
quiring children of the depressed classes to be 
admitted to schools in common with the rest. But 
what a mockery such resolutions and circulars are 
will be apparent to the Commision from the perusal 
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of annexure A to this statement. It will illustrate 
the attitude of the majority towards the depressed 
classes as evidenced by incidents reported from time 
to time in the various newspapers in the country 
(items No. 1 and 10). From a perusal of these news 
items it will be realised that the depressed classes 
cannot be employed in the army, navy and the police, 
because such employment is opposed to the religious 
notions of the majority (item No. 8), They cannot be 
admitted in schools, because their entry is opposed 
to the religious notions of the majority (item No. 12). 
They cannot avail themselves of Government dispen¬ 
saries, because doctors will not let them cause pollu¬ 
tion to their persons or to their dispensaries (item 
No. 2 and 6). They cannot live a cleaner and higher 
life, because to live above their prescribed station is 
opposed to the religious notions of the majority (items 
No. 1 and 6). So rigorous is the enforcement of the 
social code against the depressed classes that any 
attempt on the part of the depressed classes to 
exercise their elementary rights of citizenship only 
ends in provoking the majority, to practise the worst 
form of social tyranny known to history (items No. 4, 
7 and 11). It will be admitted that when society is 
itself a tyrant, its means of tyrannising are not re¬ 
stricted to the acta which it may do by the hands of 
its functionaries and it leaves fewer means of escape, 
penetrating much more deeply into the details of life, 
and enslaving the soul itself. Protection against snch 
tyranny is nsually to he found in the police power of 
the State. Bui, unfortunately, in any struggle in 
which the depressed classes are on the one side 
and the upper class of Hindus on the other, the police 
power is always in league with the tyrant majority 
(item No. 11), for the simple reason that the de¬ 
pressed classes have no footing whatsoever in the 
police or in the magistracy of the country. 

19. In view of this, it is unfair to the depressed 
classes to be lulled into the belief that their interests 
would be safe in the hands of their countrymen, 
because smne Councils have passed resolutions and 
some of the Ministers have issued circulars favouring 
the depressed classes. The Sabha desires to caution 
the Commission against being lured into forming a 
better opinion of the Hindu majority from its best 
instances. Pictures of loving exercise of authority 
on one side, loving submission to it on the other, of 
superior wisdom ordering all things for the greatest 
good of the dependants are very gratifying to read. 
But such pictures would be to the purpose only if 
any one from the depressed classes denied the 
existence of good men in the Hindu society. Nobody 
among the depressed classes doubts that thd^e would 
be great and universal happiness under the govern¬ 
ment of a good Hindu. But the fact is that laws 
and institutions require to be adapted not to good 
men but to bad. Prom this point of view, it is safer 
to grant the minority the necessary protection by the 
inclusion of guarantee clauses than to leave it un¬ 
protected on the fanciful ground that the tyrant 
majority has in it a few good men sympathetic to the 
minority. Such guarantees may be looked down upon 
by persons other than the depressed classes as being 
unnecessai'y; but from the standpoint of the de¬ 
pressed classes it is but an essential safeguard. There 
is such an enormous dread of the Reforms prevalent 
amongst the depressed classes that they have from 
the very beginning opposed their introduction. So 
strong was their feeling against the Reforms that in 
one of the addresses presented to Mr. Montagu the 
depressed classes declared “ we shall fight to the last 
drop of our blood, any attempt to transfer the seat 
of authority in this country from the British hands to 
the so-called high-class Hindus.” Nothing can allay 
such fears as Hie system of guarantees can do. 
Government is based upon faith and not upon reason. 
If the depressed classes can have no faith in the new 
constitution it is statesmanship to buy that faith if it 
can be done so with the concession of guarantees 
herein deinanded. 


ANNEXURE A. 

Item No. 1. 

(Prom the Times of India, 8th February, 1928.) 

No Uplift for Antyajas. 

As a landmark in the rapid progress of Indian social 
reform, a lecture delivered last month by Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Pandit Ananta Krishna Shastri (Professor, 
Calcutta Univ'ersity) to an audience of Sanatanist 
(orthodox) Agrawal Marwadis of Bombay in the local 
Nara-Narayan temple, deserves to be rescued from un¬ 
merited oblivion. The subject of the discourse was 
“ The Way to Uplift the Patits ” (i.c., ” fallen ” un¬ 
touchables),, and the chair was graced by Shri Jagad- 
guru Anantacharya Maharaj of the new Vaisl^v 
temple in Bombay. The lecturer proved by citations 
from the Shastras that the various castes have always 
been in existence and will continue so to exist till the 
end of all time. He added that those who talk of 
uplifting the “Fallen” (Antyajas) are merely talk¬ 
ing, and that, in fact, there is no way of uplifting the 
Antyajas in the sense of getting them admitted into 
any of the four castes, or taking them out of their 
present social position. 

Orthodox Generosity. 

The learned lecturer suggested the only possible way 
of uplifting the “ unupliftable Fallen,” namely, 
generously restoring to them some of their inalienable 
professions at present encroached upon by unthinking 
and unorthodox caste people. “ In this 20th century,” 
said the Mahamahopadhyaya, “ people on getting up in 
the morning sit down to clean their costly shoes 
instead of performing their appointed morning ritual. 
Next they sit down to shave themselves. And instead 
of cleaning their teeth in the Swadeshi style (i.e., with 
twigs of babool, etc.), they sit down to rub powder on 
their teeth with brushes. By doing all these things 
they deprive Mochis (cobblers), Hajams (barbers), and 
tooth-stick sellers of their livelihood. Let everyone 
do his duty according to Dharma and rest content. 
This is the only way to bring about the uplift of the 
Antyajas—let those who have deprived these Fallen 
people of their means of livelihood restore it to them.” 


Item No. 2. 

(From the Times of India, 2nd March, 1928.) 

Antyajas in India.- 

But, the patriots will protest, all this happened in 
British India, not in Indian India. Well, we know 
what happened to Balais only the other day in a big 
Central India Native State for wearing gold and 
silver ornaments and absurdly presuming to behave 
like touchable caste Hindus. And this is what the 
Saurashtra reports about the Antyajas in Baroda 
territory, where the Maharaja himself sympathises 
so deeply with these unfortunates; “The order to 
admit Antyaja boys into Gujarati schools is on paper 
only. In nearly 96 per cent, of the schools the Antyaja 
children are made to sit outside in the cold, heat or 
rain, and they are made to fetch cowdung, fuel, 
droppings, dust, etc. * * , * In April, 1927, an 
Antyaja went to the Damnagar dispensary for medi¬ 
cine. The doctor made him wait for twelve hours and 
then examined him—^from a distance, and gave him 
medicine—from a distance. This happened in the 
presence of an Antyaja member of the Baroda Legis¬ 
lative Assembly.” And the Pratap of Surat tells us 
that when a teacher in the Navasari Antyaja Ashram 
took an ailing boy to the local hospital, the doctor in 
charge drove them both away with these remarkable 
words: “Get away! This is not Gandhi Raj but 
Baroda Sarkar’s Raj ! ” 
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Item No. 3. 

(From the Evening News, 11th May, 1926.) 

Untouchable in Jambusar Municipality. 

Four Hindus liesign. 

A sensation has been caused in Jambusar at the 
election of an untouchable to the Jambusar Munici¬ 
pality. Four Hindu members have resigned, while the 
rest have promised not to touch the untouchable 
member and to bathe if ever they touched him. 

Item No 4. 

(From the Bombay Chronicle.) 

KOLABA DEPRESSED CLASS CONFERENCE. 

Rowdyism of Upper Class Hindus. 

The Times of India in its issue of the 24th gives a 
statement of the riot at Mahad. But as that state¬ 
ment is incomplete and fails to give a correct idea of 
what happened it is necessary to give a complete and 
correct account of the riot. 

A Conference of the Depressed Classes of the Kolaba 
District was held at Mahad on the 19th and 20th 
instant (i.e., of March, 1927) under the Presidentship 
of Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Bar.-at-Law. The attendance 
of the depressed classes was over 2,600 and great 
enthusiasm prevailed. But the work of the Confer¬ 
ence was severely marred by a riot, the responsibility 
for which rests entirely upon the upper class Hindu 
residents of the town of Mahad. On the first day of 
the Conference, after the President had delivered his 
address, several upper class Hindus addressed the 
Conference assuring the depre.ssed classes that they 
were willing to help them in all ways and urging that 
the depres.sed classes should not cultivate hatred of 
the upper class Hindus. In pursuance of this, the 
Subjects Committee drafted a resolution, among 
others laying down what the upper class Hindus 
should do for the uplift of the depressed classes. In 
the Subjects Committee attention was drawn by some 
people to the fact that there was a great difllculty at 
Mahad for the depressed classes in obtaining water for 
drinking purposes, and that this difliculty was felt not 
only by the resident depressed classes of Mahad but 
also by the depressed classes from villages who resorted 
to Mahad for private business or for the purposes of 
Government work. So great was the scarcity that 
water worth Rs. 16 had to be bought each day to 
satisfy the needs of the Conference. The Municipality 
of Mahad had some time ago passed a resolution de¬ 
claring the tanks in the city to be open to the public, 
but as it had not placed a board there people feared 
to resort to them. The Subjects Committee, there¬ 
fore, decided, after taking the sense of the upper 
classes who attended the Conference in this matter, 
that the Conference should go in body to the Chowdar 
tank and help the depressed classes in establishing 
their right to take water. 

A False Rumour. 

When, therefore, the Conference met on the morning 
of the 20th, and the first resolution which declared 
what the upper classes should do for the depressed 
classes was put before the Conference by members of 
depre.ssed classes, the President requested Messrs. 
Purushottam Prabhakar Joshi and Govind Narayan 
Dharya (as representatives of the upper classes) to 
speak on the resolution. With the exception of one 
clause in the resolution dealing with inter-marriages 
they both accepted the resolution. Having thus 
assured itself that there was general support behind 
it, the Conference, when the Session was over, went in 
a body to the said tank. The procession was a most 
peaceful one and everything passed off quietly. But 
after about two hours some evil-minded leaders of the 
town raised a false rumour that the depressed classes 
were planning to enter the temple of Vireshwar, 


whereupon a large crowd of riffraffs were collected, all 
armed with bamboo sticks. The crowd soon became 
aggressive, and the whole town at once became a 
surging mass of rowdies, who seemed to be out for the 
blood of the depressed classes. 

Twenty Wounded. 

The depressed classes were busy in taking their meal 
before dispersing to their villages. When a large part 
of them had left the town the rowdies entered the 
kitchen where the depressed classes were taking their 
food. There would have been a regular battle between 
the two forces, but the depressed classes were held 
back by their leaders, and thus a far more serious riot 
was averted. The rowdies, finding no occasion for 
provocation, began patrolling the main street and 
assaulting the members of the depressed classes who 
in stray batches were passing along on their way to 
their villages and committed trespass in the houses of 
several depressed-class people and gravely assaulted 
them. In all the number of wounded among the 
depressed classes is supposed to be as large as 20. In 
this the attitude of the depressed classes was as com¬ 
mendable as the attitude of many of the upper classes 
was unworthy. The depressed classes assembled vastly 
outnumbered the upper classes. But as the object of 
their leaders was to do everything in a non-violent and 
absolutely constitutional manner they set their faces 
against any aggression on the part of the depressed 
classes. It speaks a great deal in favour of the 
depressed classes that, although the provocation given 
to them was immense, they kept their self-control. 
The Mahad Conference has shown that the upper 
classes are not willing to allow the depressed classes to 
enjoy such elementary civic rights as taking water 
from public watercourses. 

The most reprehensible part of the conduct of the 
upper-caste Hindus in Mahad and Kolaba District was 
that messages were sent immediately to the different 
villages asking the upper-class people there to punish 
the delegates of the Conference as soon as they 
returned to their respective villages. In obedience to 
this mandate assaults were committed on a number of 
Mahars returning from the Conference either before 
or after they reached their villages, where the de¬ 
pressed classes have the disadvantage of being over¬ 
whelmingly outnumbered by the upper-caste Hindus. 
The leaders of the depressed classes have appealed to 
the authorities for protection and the District Officials, 
including the D. S. P., are making inquiries on the 
spot. It must, however, be stated that, if the Resi¬ 
dent Magistrate had not allowed two precious hours 
to pass without doing anything, the riot would have 
probably been averted. 

Item No. 6. 

(From Young India, 6th May, 1927.) 

Man's Inhumanity to Man. 

(By M. K. Gandhi.) 

In another column will be seen an extract from 
Navajivan of a most disgraceful case of calculated in¬ 
humanity of a medical man towards the dying wife of 
a member of the suppressed class in a Kathiawad 
village. Sjt. Amritlal Thakkar, who is responsible for 
giving the details of the case, has withheld the names 
of the place and parties for fear of the poor suppressed 
class schoolmaster being further molested by the 
medical man. I wish, however, that the names will 
be disclosed. Time must come when the suppressed 
class people will have to be encouraged by us to dare 
to suffer further hardships and tyranny. Their 
sufferings are already too great for any further suffer¬ 
ings to be really felt. Public opinion cannot be roused 
over grievances that cannot be verified and traced to 
their sources. I do not know the rules of the Medical 
Council in Bombay. I know that in other places a 
medical practitioner who refused to attend before his 
fees were paid would be answerable to the Council and 
would be liable to have his name removed from the 
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Council’s list and be otherwise subject to disciplinary 
action. Fees are no doubt exactable; but proper at¬ 
tendance upon patients is the first duty of a medical 
practitioner, 'the real inhumanity, however, if the 
facts stated are true, consists in the practitioner re¬ 
fusing to enter the untouchable’s quarters, refusing 
himself to see the patient, and refusing himself to apply 
the thermometer. And if the doctrine of untouch- 
ability can ever be applied in any circumstances it is 
certainly applicable to this member of the profession 
which he has disgraced. But I am hoping that there 
is some exaggeration in the statement made by Sjt. 
Thakkar’s correspondent, and, if there is none, that 
the medical practitioner will himself come forth and 
make ample amends to the society which he has so 
outraged by his inhuman conduct. 

Read, Reflect and Weep. 

There is a school for the children of the suppressed 
classes in a village in Kathiawad. The teacher is a 
cultured, patriotic man belonging to the Dhedh or 
Weaver (untouchable) class. He owes his education to 
the compulsory education policy of His Highness the 
Gayakwad, and had been doing his little bit for the 
amelioration of his community. He is a man of 
cleanly habits and refined manners, so that no one can 
recognise him as belonging to the untouchable class. 
But because he had the fortune or misfortune of teach¬ 
ing the children of his own community in a conserva¬ 
tive village in Kathiawad everyone regards him as an 
untouchable. But, unmindful of that, he had been 
silently working away. There are some moments, 
however, when the most patient man living under in¬ 
tolerable conditions may give vent to his agony and 
indignation, which are evident in the following letters 
from the schoolmaster. Every little sentence in it is 
surcharged with pathos. I have purposely omitted the 
names of the village and all the people mentioned in 
the letter lest the schoolmaster should come into 
further trouble. 

Namikar. My wife was delivered of a child on the 
5th instant. On the 7th she was taken ill, had 
motions, lost her speech, had hard breathing and 
swelling on the chest, and her ribs were aching pain¬ 
fully. I went to call in Dr. -, but he said “ I will 

not come to the untouchables’ quarters. I will not 
examine her either.” Then I approached the Nagar- 

sheth-and the Garrsia Durbar-, and requested 

them to use their good offices for me. They came, and 
on the Nagarseth standing surety for me for the pay¬ 
ment of Bs. 2 as the doctor’s fee, and on condition 
that the patient would be brought outside the un¬ 
touchables’ quarters, he consented to come. He came, 
we took out the woman, who had a baby only two days 
old. Then the doctor gave the thermometer to a Mussul¬ 
man who gave it to me. I applied the thermometer and 
then returned it to the Mussalman who gave it to the 
doctor. It was about eight o’clock, and, having in¬ 
spected the thermometer in the light of a lamp, he 
said: “ She has pneumonia and suSocation.” After 
this the doctor left and sent medicine. I got linseed 
from the market and we are applying linseed poultice 
and giving her the medicine. The doctor would not 
condescend to examine her, simply looked at her from 
a distance. Of course, I gave Bs. 2 for his fee. It is 
a serious illness. Everything is in His hands. 

II- 

The light in my life has gone out. She passed away 
at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

Comment is needless. What shall one say about 
the inhumanity of the doctor who, being an educated 
man, refused to apply the thermometer except through 
the medium of a Musalman to purify it, and who 
treated an ailing woman lying iirfqr two days worse 
than a dog or a cat? MTiat shall one say of the 
society that tolerates this inhumanity? One can but 
reflect and weep. 

A. V. Thakkab. 


Item No. 6. 

(From the Times of India dated 1-4-28 and 10-2-28.) 

Tyranny of Sindus. 

Buies for Balais. 

Mode of life laid down. 

Last May, high caste Hindus, viz., Kalotas, 
Rajputs, and Brahmins, including the patels and 
putwais of villages Kauaria, Bicholee Hafsi, Bicholi 
Mardana, and of about 15 other villages in the Indore 
district, informed the Balais of their respective 
villages that if they wished to live among them, they 
must conform to the following rules:—(1) Balais must 
not wear gold lace bordered pugrees; (2) they must 
not wear dhoties with coloured or fancy borders; 
(3) they must convey intimation of the death of any 
Hindu to relatives of deceased—no matter how far 
away these relatives may be living; (4) in all Hindu 
marriages the Balais must play music before the pro¬ 
cessions, and during the marriages; (5) the Balai 
women must not wear gold or silver ornaments; they 
must not wear fancy gowns, or jackets; (6) Balai 
women must attend all cases of confinement of Hindu 
women; (7) the Balais must render services without 
demanding remuneration, and must accept whatever 
a Hindu is pleased to give; (8) if the Balais do not 
agree to abide by these terms, they must clear out of 
the villages. 

Balais refuse compliance. 

The Balais refused to comply; and the Hindu ele¬ 
ment proceeded against them. Balais were not 
allowed to get water from the village wells; they were 
not allowed to let go their cattle to graze. Balais 
were prohibited from passing through land owned by a 
Hindu; so that if the field of a Balai was surrounded 
by fields owned by Hindus, the Balai could have no 
access to his own field. 'The Hindus also let their 
cattle graze down the fields of Balais. The Balais 
submitted petitions to the Darbar against these per¬ 
secutions; but as they could get no timely relief, 
and the oppression continued, hundreds of Balais, 
with their wives and children, were obliged to abandon 
their homes in which their ancestors lived for genera¬ 
tions and migrate to adjoining States, viz., to villages 
in Dhar Dewas, Bhopal, Gwalior, and other States. 

Compulsory agreement. 

Only a few days ago the Hindus of Beoti village, 
barely seven miles to north of Indore City, ordered 
the Balais to sign a stamped agreement in accordance 
with the rules framed against the Balais by the 
Hindus of other villages. The Balais refused to 
comply. It is alleged that some of them were beaten 
by the Hindus; and one Balai was fastened to a post, 
and was told that he would be let go on agreeing to 
sign the agreement. He signed the agreement; and 
was released. Some Balais from this village ran up 
to the Prime Minister the next day, i.e., on the 
20th December, and made a complaint about the ill- 
treatment they have received from the Hindu 
villagers of Reoti. They were sent to the Subha 
of the district. This officer, with the help of the 
police, made inquiries at the village, and recommended 
that action be taken against the Hindus under Sec¬ 
tions 342 and 147 and against the Balais under 
Section 147 Indian Penal Code. 

BALAIS LEAVE VILLAGES. 

Caste Tyranny. 

Ignorance of law a handicap. 

There has been no improvement in the treatment of 
the Balais by the Hindu residents of certain villages. 
Balais, it has already been reported, have been ill- 
treated by the higher caste Hindus. From the Depal- 
pur Pergana alone, Indore District, a large number 
of Balais have bad to leave their homes and find 
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shelter in adjoining States. The villages from which 
Balais have been forced to clear out are Badoli, 
Ahirkheral Piploda, Moorkhera, Pamalpnr, Karoda, 
Chatwada, Newri Pan, Sanauda,, Ajnoti, Khatedi, 
and Sanavda. Pamalpur village has been altogether 
deserted, and not a Balai, man, woman, or child is 
to be found there. Nanda Balai, a resident of one of 
the above villages, it is alleged, was severely beaten 
by the Hindus of the village. In one village, the 
report goes, the Hindus burnt down all the dwellings 
of the Balais but the offenders have not yet been 
traced. 

Balais are ignorant village folk, who are ignorant 
of legal procedure and think that if a petition is sent 
to the Sirkar all that is required will be done for 
them. They have not the knowledge, or the means 
and practice, to pursue a complaint to its end; and, 
as they, it is said in some cases, failed to attend or 
produce witnesses in support of their allegations, the 
magistrate had no alternative but to dismiss their 
complaint. 

Item No. 7. 

(From the Bombay Chronicle, 25th February, 1928.) 

Orthodoxy "Run Mad. 

Alleged Barbarous Treat of “ Untouchables.” 

Crime of being Mahars. 

Mr. Keshavaji Riinchhodji Vaghela from Ahmeda- 
bad has informed Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, President, 
Bahishkrit Hitkarani Sabha, as follows: — 

One, Bapoorao Laxiiian, and his brother, Kaurao,. 
have been residents of Ahmedabad during the last 
six years. They used to mix with some people from 
the Deccan belonging to Maratha caste. Kaurao’s 
two sons, viz., Danioo and Laxuman, used to take 
part in the Bhajan parties of the Marathas. The 
latter, however, recently came to know that the 
brothers Damoo and Laxuman were Mahars by caste 
and in order to ascertain this, two Mahars employed 
on the parcel train between Surat and Ahmedabad 
were specially called to identify Damoo and Laxuman. 
After it w'as ascertained that Damoo and Laxuman 
were Mahars they were called at a Bhajan party at 
Kalupur, Dhanderi Pule, at midnight on the 11th 
instant. Asked as to what caste they belonged to, 
Damoo and Laxuman replied that they were Som- 
vanshis. This reply enraged the Marathas, who freely 
abused them fur having defiled their persons and 
places. The Mahar brothers were also assaulted by 
the Maratha. One of the brothers had a gold ring 
on his person. It was forcibly taken away from him 
and sold for Rs. 11. Out of this amount Rs. 6 was 
paid to the Mahars who bad been called from Surat 
to identify the brothers. Damoo and Laxuman en¬ 
treated the Marathas to allow them to return to their 
homes, but the latter refused to do so unless a fine 
Rs. 600 was paid. On the Mahar brothers pleading 
their inability to pay such a heavy sum, one of the 
Marathas suggested that the Mahar brothers should 
he fined only Rs. 125. But then one of the Marathas 
opposed the proposal for fine saying that they should 
not be satisfied with fine, but should punish the 


Mahars severely for their crime of concealing their 
caste. Having decided upon the course, the Mahar 
brothers were detained and at about 9 o’clock in the 
morning they were subjected to barbarous indignities. 
Their moustaches in the left side and eyebrows on the 
right side were shaved, their bodies besmeared with 
soot mixed in oil and also with dirt, garlands made of 
old shoes were put around their necks, and one of 
them was asked to hold a broom in his hand and the 
other to hold a placard on which it was written that 
the punishment was meted out to the culprits for 
venturing to touch high caste people. The Mahar 
brothers were taken in procession consisting of about 
75 people, a drum being beaten in the front. 

.\ complaint has been lodged with the police by the 
said two Mahar brothers. The accused in their state¬ 
ment have admitted that Damoo and Laxuman were 
treated in the alleged manner, but pleaded that the 
complainants had willingly agreed to undergo the 
punishment. Obviously Damoo and Laxuman were 
helpless when they were abused, assaulted and 
threatened with severe punishment and actually sub¬ 
jected to barbarous indignities. This case has created 
a great sensation among the people belonging to the 
so-called untouchables castes and efforts are being 
made to give proper legal aid to the complainants. 

Item No. 8. 

(Bombay Legislative Council Debates, 1927; 

Vol. XX.; Part XVI.; p. 1373.) 

Police: Enlistment of Mahars. 

Dr. B. B. .Ambedkar; Will Government be pleased 
to state whether there is any rule prohibiting the 
enlistment of the depressed classes in the police 
constabulary force of the Presidency ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. E. B. Hotson: There is no 
such rule. 

Hr. B. B. Ambedkar; Will the Honourable Member 
please inform me why the Commissioner of Police 
for the City of Bombay refuses to appoint depressed 
class members in the police constabulary if there is 
no restriction P 

The Honourable Mr. J. E. B. Hotson: This opens 
up a very large subject. 1 can only say that there 
are practical difficulties which are known to every 
member of this House, and which stand in the way 
of the more extensive enlistment of these classes in 
the police. There is no prohibition against it. 

N.B.—The practical difficulties referred to by Mr. 
Hotson are evidently difficulties arising out of un- 
touchability. 

Item No. 9. 

(Bombev Legislative Council Debates, 1928; 

Vol. XXII.; Part II.; pp, 96-97.) 

Clerks in Government Service. 

Mr. B. S. Asavale: Will Government be pleased 
to state the total number in the clerical ranks in the 
offices of the various departments of Government? 

The Honourable Sir Chunilal Mehta; A statement 
giving the requisite information is placed on the 
Council table. 
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Item No. 10. 

(From the Times of India 30th May, 1928.) 

Thboygh Indian 
“ Chatnurdas and Mahardas." 

How sincere the political lions are when they roar 
about the disabilities and hardships of the Untouch¬ 
ables, was clearly brought out at the Maharashtra 
Conference when the question of the removal of un- 
touchability was adroitly shelved. Among the half- 
dozen or so of protestants against this trick were men 
belonging to the Swarafya, One of them wrote in 
that paper an outspoken article, exposing the general 
Hindu outlook on the thorny problem, which shows 
much light on what the Maharashtra Conference did;. 
“ While speaking to me the other day,” says the 
writer about the Samata Sangha (Social Equality 
Society) of Poona, a friend of mine said; “ Because 
people like you join them, these Chambhardas and 
Mahardas (contemptible Chamars and Maharsl be¬ 
come insolent ’* * * * Prom this utterance one 

can realise what a terrible hatred of the Untouchable 
classes still exists among the upper classes. 

Besolutions and Acts. 

The sad reformer continues: “ Mahatmaji issued a 
proclamation that untouchability was a blot on Hindu 
dharma; Swami Shraddhansmd and UalA Uajpat Bat 
have said all along that we shall never be able to win 
Swaraj if untouchability is not removed from Hindu 
Society; during the last seven vears resolutions for its 
removal are being adapted by the Congress; but what 
is the actual result of all these aotivitiesP Utterances 
like the one given above are still coming out of the 
mouths of highly educated persons! We pass reso¬ 
lutions in the Congress and the Hindu Sabha advocat¬ 
ing temple entry of Untouchables and urging that 
public tanks, wells, etc., should be thrown open to 
them. But when the time for putting them into 
practice comes, we contemn the Untouchables, nay, 
we assault them and then proceed legally against 
them and send them to jail.” 

Item No. 11. 

Resolutions passed at the Depressed Classes Confer¬ 
ence held at Dapqli (District Ratnagiri). 

1. (o) This Conference expresses indignation at the 
campaign of persecution carried on by the so-called 
high caste Hindus in this district against the de¬ 
pressed classes for the refusal on the letter’s part to 
eat the meat of dead animals. 

(h) This Conference is extremely grieved to find 
that the Police officers and Magistrates in the district 
systematically abuse the depressed-class people instead 
of giving them protection against the tyranny and 
injustice to which they are being subjected by the 
so-called high caste Hindus through impounding the 
cattle of the former, committing assaults on them 
and making it impossible for them to obtain the 
necessaries of life in the bazaars by observing a 
strict social boycott against them. 

(c) This Conference appeals to the Government to 
take steps for having the usual baluta remuneration 
paid to the Watandar Mahars who have been deprived 
of the same by the high paste Hindu villagers owing 
to the former’s refusal to eat the carrion and carry 
dead animals, beg alms and do other unclean things. 

2. (a) Having come to know that in a number of 
villages it is the Police Patel who countenances the 


campaign pf persecution against the depressed-class 
people, this Conference requests the Government to 
take proper steps against such Police Patels. 

(b) This Conference requests the Government to 
appoint in each district a special Police Inspector 
from amongst the depressed classes for the protection 
of these classes and to admit recruits from these 
classes in the police service. 

(c) This Conference requests the Government im¬ 
mediately to quarter punitive police under the 
command of military pensioners belonging to the 
depressed classes, at the villages of Vadval, Matven, 
Tulsi, Degaon, Mandangad, Satar, etc., at the ex¬ 
pense of the so-called high caste Hindus residing in 
these villages in view of the fact that owing to 
harassment and social boycott and open assaults it 
has become impossible for the depressed classes to live 
in these villages. 

5. This Conference is emphatically of the opinion 
that no further instalment of self-government be given 
to India except with proper safeguard for the in¬ 
terests of the depressed classes. 

Item No. 12. 

(Prom the Bombay Chronicle, dated 20-10-27.) 

Municipal Schools (in the City of Bombay), 

The Schools Committee has made itself ridiculous by 
taking fright at the little question of drinking 
” lotas ” (pots). It seems that, in spite of the Cor¬ 
poration’s resolution that there should be no caste 
discrimination in the municipal schools, ” depressed ” 
class children are given separate pots for drinking 
water. A sub-committee of the Schools Committee re¬ 
commended that all children should be given the same 
pots. But the members of the School’s Committee 
gravely cogitated over this recommendation and enter¬ 
tained all sorts of fears. Some said that the change 
would be resented by the caste Hindus; evidently, 
the resentment of the “ low ” caste Hindus does not 
count for much. Professor V. G. Rao said that it 
was a revolutionary change, and Mr. D. G. Dalvi, 
himself a well-known social reformer, added to these 
fears a legal one, that some parents might file a suit 
against the Committee. Ultimately the Schools Com¬ 
mittee referred the question back to the sub-com¬ 
mittee, which was tantamount to saying that the 
latter’s recommendation was not acceptable to them. 

A Calculated Insult. 

The fears mentioned above are absurd, as every 
boy is expected to wash a pot well before using it, 
on sanitary and—.if he is so minded—on caste grounds. 
That a pot once used by an “ untouchable ” boy 
becomes itself untouchable or unusable by the “high” 
caste Hindus in spite of its being washed clean, is a 
calculated insult to the unfortunate “ depressed ” 
classes, which we certainly did not expect the Schools 
Committee to countenance. Mr. Dalvi stated that in 
view of compulsory education in some Wards parents 
might file a suit against the Committee “ for en- 
foreing an obligation which was by no means a legal 
one.” But nobody is under an obligation to use the 
common pots in the schools. Those parents who arb 
so over scrupulous may give their own pots to their 
children and thereby protect their “ religion.” As 
for the “ depressed ” classes the insult to them re¬ 
mains, whether they bring their own pots or betake 
themselves to other schools where better notions of 
justice prevail. 
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“ Nothing is settled, that is not rightly settled. 

If slavery is not wrong, nothing is wrong in the 
World.” — Abbahak Lincoln. 


SiBS,— 

We have been directed by our Associations, of which 
we have the honour to be the Presidents, to submit to 
the Commission this Memorandum, which contains an 
account of our status, in the social, political and 
economic spheres, and a statement of the concessions 
which constitute, in our humble opinion, the irre¬ 
ducible minimum which ought to be granted to our 
community if we are to enjoy a fair measure of that 
prosperity and economic welfare which we, as human 
beings, and as subjects of His Imperial Majesty, our 
beloved King-Emperor, have a right to expect from 
the hands of the Commissioners. * 

1. It is not our purpose to explain how, by the 
mandates of a wicked caste system and the silent work¬ 
ings of centuries of prejudice, we have been reduced to 
a state of degradation on a par with the beasts of the 
field, regarded as the untouchables and outcasts of 
society, and denied the use of roads, wells, entry to 
temples, and, in fact, the most elementary amenities 
of civilised life. Thanks to the joint influence of 
missionary education and British rule, the walls that 
divided us from the society of our fellow men have 
been breached, but the progress of their disintegration 
is slow and laborious and, unless our rulers take our 
condition seriously in hand and initiate definite steps 
towards our uplift, we can see no betterment of our 
position, in any sphere, in the near or the distant 
future. 

2. In the Bombay Presidency we number about three 
millions by a recent computation; that is to say, one- 
ninth of the population of the Presidency. If the 
voice of our people is to be heard with effect in tho 
councils of the nation, our representation therein 
must be substantial. We plead for nothing more than 
that, according to the principles of strict fairness and 
equity, we should have a representatinn in proportion 
to OUT numerical strength. At least one-ninth of tho 
representation of the Legislative Council should bo 
reserved to us, of which half the number may enter by 
election and half by the system of nomination. Thi.s 
measure of representation, wo are confident, will not 
trespass upon the rights of other communities, nor will 
it involve the fate of Ministries, but it will serve to 
niske^our voice heard in the Council, and, when we are 
unanimous, will represent a moral force which the 
Conncil will find it diflicult to ignore. Moreover, 
such representation must be a natural one; that is to 
say, our representatives must be men selected from the 
rank and file of our community. That this principle 
has not been recognised is apparent when we recall 
^at recently, in Bombay, an Indian Christian and, in 
Madras, a Brahmin was nominated to represent our 
people. Such a system of representation runs counter 
to all principles of democratic government, and con¬ 
stitutes in the particular case of the depressed classes, 
a menace to our interests. 

3. Of equal importance with the question of repre¬ 
sentation in the Councils is the necessity of granting 
our people the privilege of separate electorates. The 
principle of separate electorates was recognised by the 
late Lord Morley as a vital safeguard for the security 
and advancement of backward classes and communi¬ 
ties, and experience has shown during the la.st two 
decades that it has served as a powerful lever to rai.se 
our Muslim brethren, who, in consequence, are making 
rapid headway and coming into line with more 
advanced sections. We plead that the identical prin¬ 
ciples, be applied to our community, and that the 
time has arrived to extend its beneficent utility to our 
case as well. 

4. TTie urgency of granting us separate electorates 
to protect and advance our interests is manifest when 
we come to consider our lot in local bodies like tho 
Municipalities and District Local Boards. For it is 
th^ bodies that come into deilv ,snd intimate touch 
with the hfe of the people, and if the profound social 


evils which, like so many millstones, grind us to 
earth are to be radically removed, our voice must bo 
heard and our influence felt in the Municipalities and 
Local Boards. Then only shall we be spared the in¬ 
dignity of drinking water with the beasts at some 
running stream outside the village limits and of main¬ 
taining our bodily life by the leavings of the caste 
Hindus. Then, alone, shall we be men entitled to free 
air and sunshine with the doors of temple and school 
and office yielding to our loud and insistent knocks. 
That the picture we have drawn is no exaggeration 
but a vivid and real one may be proved without any 
difficulty. To-day, in the district of Gujarat, which 
boasts of its so-called spirituality as the home of soul- 
force, the depressed classes are hooted and hissed off 
the public roads, and, being denied even right of way, 
have to find it by nullah and stream like the wild 
donizens of the forest. 

6. We submit that the franchise should be extended 
to all adults in our community without any property 
or educational qualifications, and should be on as wide 
a basis as possible. In the present backward state of 
our people, the neceuity of providing property or 
educational qualifications to enjoy the vote would 
result in automatically depriving us of the privilege, 
and keeping us for ever lagging miles behind our 
follow countrymen. This right we crave as the only 
means by which we could secure a hearing in the Local 
Bo^ds and Councils, and a beginning would thus bo 
made in the direction of rodre.ssing our just and age¬ 
long wrongs and the first stops towards the ameliora- 
rion of our unhappy plight would then be taken. The 
Mneht of separate electorates would bo entirely lost if 
the franchise were whittled down to a property qnali- 
fication. Centuries of oppression and the rigid rules 
of the tyrannous caste system have made it impoaible 
’brethren to acquire property and gather 
knowledge in the schools. “ 

6. In the struggle for existence, which is getting 
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7. We have set out at some length' how the root 
causes of our present backward state are the wicked 
and intolerable caste system and our lack of educa¬ 
tion in regard to which the policy of the British 
Government is mainly responsible. It now rests 
with Government to recast and overhaul its whole 
policy in regard to the education of our community 
and to take practical and effective steps to placing 
the cause of education in our midst on a progressive 
and substantial basis. 

8. The first desideratum, we venture to submit, is 
the provision of annual and recurring grants for the 
education of the depressed classes. Such grants do 
exist at present but they are in the nature of meagre 
doles. An increase of 50 per cent, in the grant is 
essential. This would result in providing scholar¬ 
ships for promising children to prosecute their studies 
in the high schools and colleges and in districts where 
our classes preponderate in furnishing schools for 
them. We plead that the same efforts should be made 
in our case as were conspicuous in the case of our 
Muslim brethren, where special Muslim Inspectors 
with Deputy and Assistant Inspectors were drafted 
into the Education Department to pay special atten¬ 
tion to the educational needs of their community and 
advise the Department accordingly. 

9. As we are on this subject we ^ould like to refer 
to the sincere and exemplary efforts made by some of 
the native States, notably by the Baroda and 
Kolhapur Durbars and their endeavours to uplift our 
people compare favourably with the absence of effort 
made by our British rulers. The State of Baroda, 
besides embarking upon a bold policy of free and 
compulsory education, has established four hostels for 
our people, where students are maintained free of 
cost of education and maintenance. In British terri¬ 
tory there is only one hostel for our people, and this 
on a restricted and narrow scale of maintenance. The 
personal interest taken in our people by H.H. Sib 
Satajibao Gaikwar of Baroda was brought promin¬ 
ently to the public eye when a pupil from the de¬ 
pressed classes was sent to England for higher studies 
at a cost of about Rs. 20,000 to the State. In the 
Kolhapur State the doors to schools, colleges and 
public service have been thrown open as widely as 
possible to our ranks. 

10. In the machinery of the Central Government 
we plead that adequate safeguards be provided for 
the protection of our interests. It will he an anomaly 
if. were concessions being granted to iis to fulfil our 
aims and aspiration on the constitutions of the local 
boards and councils, the scheme of the Central 
Government should not postulate similar and 
adequate provision for our political and economic 
safety. Matters of such vital importance to our 
community as recruitment to the army, and other 
matters of grave concern, are subjects in regard to 
which our representatives would be failing in their 
duty if they kept silence; but it is equally a matter 
of urgent necessity that the number of our repre¬ 
sentatives should be large enough to give suflScient 
expression to the needs of our classes all over India. 

Two representatives from each Presidency, to repre¬ 
sent our people, would, we submit, introduce no 
disturbing element in the composition of the Central 
Government; a lesser element of representation would 
only render the voice of our representatives as futile 
cries in the wilderness. 

11. While we are anxious to obtain concessions from 
Government in order to ameliorate our social, 
economic and political status, w'e have no desire to 
shirk our responsibilities in the matter of sharing 
in the defence of our country. From the days when 
our Presidency passed from under the umbrella of the 
Peshwa to the shelter of the Union Jack, the de¬ 
pressed classes have always found scope for their 
martial spirit in the ranks of the British Indian 
regiments, both in the fighting line and in subsidiary 
occupations connected with regimental needs and re¬ 
quirements. In the Great War, the testimony is 
unanimous in regard to our proved worth and merit 


and the generous appreciation of His Excbilency 
Li.-Cot. The Right Honourable Sir Leslie Obme 
Wilson, P.C., G.C.I.E., C.M.G., D.S.O., Governor of 
Bombay, was no piece of idle compliment when he 
addressed our deputation led by our Mr. R. S. Nekal- 
jay in March, 1925, as follow's: 

“ I much appreciate your expressions of loyalty to 
Government and to the British Crown. Prom all I 
have heard about the Mahars I have gathered that 
they are indeed a loyal and law-abiding community, 
with a very high standard of honesty, which is per¬ 
haps the more surprising in view of the unfavourable 
conditions in which they have lived for so many 
centuries. Every year a large proportion of the 
Government revenue is carried to the Taluka head¬ 
quarters by the village mahars, and never a single 
pie is lost, and I have heard from officers who have 
toured in the districts for years many stories of the 
honesty and faithfulness of the men of your com¬ 
munity. I congratulate you on the efforts you are 
making to improv’e your status in the countij', and 1 
can assure you that every endeavour you may take 
in this direction on sound constitutional lines will 
receive all the support that I am able to give.” 

Addressing the Bombay Council on 6th November, 
1926, on the resolution of our Mr. R. S. Nekaljay, 
Mr. L. J. Mountford, Commissioner, Central 
Division, testified to the courage and heroism of our 
people in the following striking words; — 

“ For the benefit of this House I would 
like for one moment to allude to the past 
history of the Mahars to show that the call 
upon such material will meet with good re¬ 
sponse. In the days of the John Company a 
very large proportion of its regiments con¬ 
sisted of Mahars. Those of you who have gone 
to Koregaon, and taken the trouble of seeing 
the monument there, will remember there 
are names upon that monument, which 
signalises one of the greatest and the most 
glorious feats of arms in the East, and that 
every name there is that of a Mahar. There 
was the time when Captain Staunton marched 
down just after the battle of Kirkee to join 
Colonel Burr before Poona and stopped at 
Koregaon. Captain Staunton, with 800 troops, 
a large majority of whom were Mahars, includ¬ 
ing some Arabs, who manned the guns, met 
the troops led by the Peshwa in person; 
Captain Staunton lost his guns three times, 
but recaptured them. The Peshwa’s troops 
numbered 25,000, while Captain Staunton’s 
force consisted only of 800 men who, be it said 
to their credit, kept the Peshwa’s troops at 
bay for a day and a night and eventually 
routed them. That is the record of the Mahar 
as a fighting man, which has won the respect of 
this Government and also of the Government of 
India and that ho will most certainly be called 
upon, if necessary, to swell the fighting forces 
of the Empire.” 

12. In the present backward economic state of our 
community it is hopeless to contend with other in¬ 
digenous communities in other fields of service. 
Accordingly the army for some time to come must 
provide our people with sufficient occupations to earn 
their livelihood. Further, as a community, we con¬ 
stitute no menace, from any point of view to Govern¬ 
ment, which will incur no risk in opening the doors 
to military employment still wider to our people. 
We therefore beg to appeal to the Commissioners to 
recommend that the standard of recruitment from 
our people to the ranks of the army should be in the 
region of one-third of the strength of every regiment. 

That the singular backwardness of our community 
in the field of education is responsible for our low 
economic status can be easily verified by a reference 
to vital statistics. At a meeting of the Bombay 
Legislative Council in the year 1925, the following 
interesting information was made available in 
answer to a question by Mr. Zunzarrao. 
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Statement to accompany the reply to parts (i) and {iii) of the Bombay Legislative Council Question No. 2 put by 

Mr. S. J. Zunzarrao, on 18th March, 1925. 




Name of Students of the Classes 
mentioned on 1st July, 1924. 


Number of free Studentships of 
the Classes mentioned on 

1st July, 1924. 


No. 

Name of 
Institution. 

Ad¬ 

vanced 

Classes. 

Inter¬ 

mediate 

Classes. 

Back¬ 

ward 

Hindus, 

ex¬ 

cluding 

De¬ 

pressed 

Classes. 

De¬ 

pressed 

Classes. 

Maho- 

medans. 

Ad¬ 

vanced 

Classes. 

Inter¬ 

mediate 

Classes. 

Back¬ 

ward 

Hindus, 

ex- 

eluding 

De¬ 

pressed 

Classes. 

De¬ 

pressed 

Classes. 

Maho- 

medans. 

Re¬ 

marks. 

1 

Elphin stone. High 
School, Bombay 

643 

158 

... 

1 

20 

21i 



1 

1 


2 

High School, 

Satara. 

168 

121 


3 

41 

15 

21 


3 

10 


3 

High School, 

Sholapur. 

268 

162 


5 

61 

23 

21i 


4 

11 


4 

High School, 

Jalgaon. 

185 

101 

... 

5 

36 

14J 

10 


2 

7 


6 

High School, Dhulia 

304 

67 

5 

11 

36 

23i 

15 

... 

8 

9 


6 

High School, 

Ahmedabad. 

229 

52 

1 

1 

21 

22i 

Hi 

1 

1 

8 


7 

High School, Surat 

207 

46 



26 

201 

16 



2 


8 

High School, Broach 

205 

43 

6 

2 

41 

15 

12 

i 

2 

12 


9 

High School, Nadiad 

141 

154 

7 

... 

17 

Hi 

31 

4i 

... 

5 


10 

High School, Godhra 

119 

46 

9 

... 

64 

9 

7 

5i 


8i 


11 

High School, 

Dharwar. 

215 

87 


5 

29 

16 

16 


3 

6 


12 

High School, 

Belgaum. 

269 

84 

... 

5 

58 

18i 

16i 

... 

5 

13 


13 

High School, Bijapur 

213 

100 

... 


49 

17 

12 


... 

11 


14 

High School, Karwar 

235 

65 

3 


21 

20 

12 

3 


4i 


16 

High School, 

Ratnagiri. 

136 

78 


... 

12 

10 

17i 

... 

H 

3 


16 

High School, Thana 

278 

46 


4 

2 

18i 

10 

... 

... 


17 

High School, Nasik 

328 

120 

2 

14 

39 

25 

27 


11 

7 


18 

Anglo Urdu High 
School, Poona. 

32 

... 

... 

... 

150 

3 

... 

... 

... 

29i 


19 

Anglo Urdu High 
School, Hubli. 

... 

... 


1 

152 

15i 

... 

... 

i 

24 


20 

Government Middle 
School, Ahmedabad 

190 

93 

3 

9 

28 

14 

3 

9 

H 


21 

Government Middle 
School. 

153 

43 

4 

... 

57 

m 

6 

4 


9 



Note. —Information regarding Intermediate Hindus and Backward Hindus, excluding Depressed Classes, is given 
in the statement separately on the assumption that both these categories are included in the term “ BacWard 
Hindus ” used in the question. 


Even in the service of the Bombay Municipal Cor¬ 
poration, which boasts of being the most democratic 
and exemplary civic body in the East, our status is so 
low that we are practically non-existent as a com¬ 
munity. We append a table below showing the 
strength of the various communities in municipal 
service. 

The total number of clerks employed in the Bombay 
Municipality is as follows: — 


Hindus :— 


Advanced . 

... 596 


Backward . 

... 76 


Depressed . 

1 

-672 

Parsees . 

... 106 


Christians ... 

... 59 


Mahomedans . 

... 44 


Jews ... . 

... 14 

-223 

Grand Total. 

. 

895 


Oral Answers. (22nd Judy 1927.) 

Classified list of Clerical Establishment in the Revenue Department in the Central Division, according 

to Castes and Communities, of the employees. 


Name of District. 

Mara- 

tha. 

1 

Brah¬ 

min. 

Other 

Advan¬ 

ced 

Classes. 

Un- 
: touch¬ 
able. 

1 Maho¬ 
med¬ 
ans. 

j Other 
Castes 
or Com¬ 
munities. 

1 Total 
Number 
of 

Clerks. 

1 Remarks. 

i 

1. Commissioner, Central Division 

1 

11 

6 


4 


22 


2. Nasik District . 

17 

114 1 

4 

i 

26 

ii 

173 


3. West Bihandesh District ... 

26 

74 

12 

5 

23 

• > > 

140 


4. East Khandesh District ... 

65 

105 

4 

• «« 

23 

... 

197 


5. Ahmednagar District 

18 

127 

5 

... 

19 

... 

173 

4 Posts 
vacant. 

6. Poona District . 

21 

168 

6 

2 

9 

18 

226 

1 Do. 

7. Sholapur District ... ... ... 

19 

81 

... 


8 

9 

117 

8. Satara District ... ... ... 

53 

128 

16 

... 

19 

2 

219 

1 Do. 

Grand Total . 

1 

220 

808 

53 

8 

131 

40 

1,266 

6 Posts 
vacant. 


t At p. 463 of the Official Report of the Bombay Legislative Council Debate’s, Vol. XX. Part V. 
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13. From the account of our unhappy plight which 
we have given in the above paragraphs it would not 
indeed be surprising if we stated that we are opposed 
to Indianisation in so far as it is understood by that 
term greater association of Indians in the services 
irrespective of better opportunities for the depressed 
classes. Extension of political power to the caste 
Hindus proceeding simultaneously with their wider re¬ 
cruitment to the services would result in this, that 
even the small boons we have enjoyed would be auto¬ 
matically whittled down, for, in the nature of things, 
no caste Hindu, once he occupies a position of influ¬ 
ence, would allow a member of the depressed classes 
to rise in the social or economic scale, but, on the 
contrary, would aim to stabilise his condition as a 
hewer of wood and drawer of water. We have more 
to hope from the British officer, who, free from com¬ 
munal or caste bias, unfettered by any wicked tradi¬ 
tion, is quick to respond to the promptings of his 
conscience and the dictates of humanity. We realise 
that, with the passage of time, we cannot hope for ever 
to rely upon the protecting arm of the British officer, 
but we do hope that, in the transition period through 
which the country is passing, every endeavour will be 
made to encourage us to join the services by promot¬ 
ing recruitment on certain preferential lines. As the 
benefits of education are grudgingly allowed to us, it 
is not fair to expect that our young men are able to 
join the services which require an early age limit. An 
extension of the age limit to people of our community 
would be a great encouragement to our young men 
and constitute an act of fairness which it would be 
wrong for other communities to complain about. 


R. S. NEKALJAY, J.P., 

President, 

The Depressed India Association, 

Bombay Branch, 
Justice of the Peace, Member of the Bombay 
Municipal Ciorporation and late Member of 
Bombay Legislative Council. 

H. D. BHOSLE, 

Honorary Secretary, 

D.T. Association. 


Where candidates of equal qualifications are in the 
running for an appointment it would be, again, an act 
of barest justice to grant the boon to a member of the 
depressed classes. 

14. We now conclude this Memorandum upon a note 
of optimism. We regard the Commissioners as a body 
of men who have come to this country at great personal 
sacrifice, with the single and selfless motive of doing 
their best for the subjects of this part of His Majesty’s 
Empire. We have no doubt but that the ideals that 
animate them and the motives that inspire them are 
those that filled the lives of that band of inspired 
statesmen. Canning, Bipon, Dalhousie, Elphiustone, 
Morley, Minto, Hardinge and others too numerous to 
mention who have left behind them a mantle of in¬ 
spiration for the guidance of succeeding generations of 
statesmen. We recollect how, on the morrow of a 
great upheaval. Queen Victoria of beloved memory 
told the Indian people that the welfare of her Indian 
fellow subjects was the greatest object of her wish, 
and that no subject of Her Majesty shall, by reason 
of his colour, caste or creed, be debarred from filling 
the highest offices of state to which he is entitled by 
his ability, honesty and integrity to aspire. We trust, 
therefore, that the Commissioners will be pleased to 
enquire into our legitimate grievances and recommend 
solutions to the Imperial Government on the lines we 
have suggested in this Memorandum. 

We beg to add that representatives of the two 
Societies or Associations of which this is a joint 
Memorandum will be ready to give oral evidence 
before the Commission whenever required. 


We have the honour, &c.. 

Your obedient Servants, 

S. WAGHMARE, 
President. 

The Servants of Somavamshi Society of 
Bombay. 


G. C. KAKDE, 

Honorary General Secretary. 
Servants of Somavam^i Society. 


9th July, 1928. 
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PRESENT : 

All the Members of the Commission, of the Central Committee (except 
Baja Nawab Ali Khan) and of the Bombay Provincial Committee. 


Dr. B. R. AMBEDKAR (a member of the Bombay Committee) and Dr. P. G. 
SOLANKI (representing the Depressed Classes), called and examined. 


1. Chairman: Just to remind my colleagues, the 
documents we should have before us are Dr. 
Ambedkar’s statement on behalf of the Depressed 
Classes’ Institute of Bombay and the Joint Memo¬ 
randum of the Depressed Indian Association, Bom¬ 
bay, and the Servants of Somavamshi Society. Dr. 
Ambedkar has changed his seatj because he is acting 
for the moment as one of our witnesses. Dr. Ambed¬ 
kar, of course, we know as a member of the Bombay 
Committee. I think. Dr. Solanki, you or your 
Association is responsible for the other document?— 
(Dr. Solanki); I concur in the document submitted 
by Dr. Ambedkar. 

2. I should like you to begin, Pr. Ambedkar, by 
helping us as to the sort of number of depressed 
classes in this Presidency. Can you help us about 
that?— (Dr. Ambedkar): I find that the depressed 
class population, as computed in the Memorandum 
submitted by the Government of Bombay is estimated 
at 1,478,390, as may be seen from page 3 of their 
Memorandum.* 

3. Let us see. They say, “ The depressed classes, 
which include mostly the Dheds, Mangs, Mahars and 
Holiyas, number, according to the Census of 1921, 
1,478,390 approximately.” What do you say about 
that figure?—As you will see, the figure I have given 
on page 39 of my Memorandum is about 28 lakhs. 

4. You think the number should be about 
2,800,000?—Yes. 

5. How does the discrepancy arise ?—The first thing 
I should like to say is this, that the figures given by 
the Government of Bombay are taken, I believe, from 
the Census of India, 1921, Vol. 8, Bombay Presidency, 
Part II, the tables starting on page 176, while the 
figures which I give in my memorandum are from 
Chapter 11 of Vol. 1 of the Census of India, 1921. 
These are the figures estimated by the Director of 
Census, who has collected the figures of the different 
provinces, and his computations, which I have taken 
bodily, are given on page 39 of my memorandum, 
under the heading “ Population of the Depressed 
Classes m India,” and show the figures for the differ¬ 
ent provinces, giving the population of the depressed 
classes in each. Now, as we see, there is this dis¬ 
crepancy between the two sets of figures. These 
figures, of course, can never be exact, neither the 
provincial nor the central figures. In fact, if the 
Conference will refer to the remarks of the Director 
of the Census of India, which I commence quoting on 
page 39 of my memorandum, it will be seen that, 
after giving the total estimated population of the de¬ 
pressed classes he goes on to say (page 39 of memo¬ 
randum, in italics), ” This, however, must be taken 
as a low and conservative estimate since it does not 
include (1) the full strength of the castes and tribes 
concerned, and (2) the tribal aborigines most recently 
absorbed in Hinduism, many of whom are considered 
impure. We may confidently place the numbers of the 
depressed classes, all of whom are considered impure, 
at something between 56 and 60 millions in India 
proper.” Then he gives the figures for each province. 

• Vol. VII. 


6. Would you mind if I just try to clear my own 
mind, not by reference to precise figures, but by con¬ 
trasting two conceptions. It is manifest that if some 
authorities, speaking with the precision of Census 
returns, give a total like 1,478,000, and other authori¬ 
ties, also speaking with precision, give a figure like 
2,800,000, the second authorities must be including 
people not included by the first?—That is so, and I 
should, therefore, like to point out to the Conference 
that the provincial figures do not include certain 
castes which are, as a matter of fact, untouchable 
castes. 

7. May we put it like this? See if I have it cor¬ 
rect, and if I have nol<^pleas6 tell me. I have been 
studying it as well as I can, although I have been 
looking forward to your help and that of Dr. Solanki. 
In one sense of the term, by “ depressed classes ” you 
might mean untouchables in the sense of persons who 
are Hindus, but who are denied access to the Hindu 
temples, might you not?—^Yes. 

8. In another sense you might include in the 
“ depressed classes ” not only those people whom I 
have described, but also the criminal tribes, the hill 
tribes and other people who no doubt are very low 
in the scale, but who are not, perhaps, in the nar¬ 
rower sense untouchables from the point of view of the 
Hindu hierarchy?—Quite. 

9. Is not that a possible view?—That is a possible 
view. 

10. Is not that tho real explanation of why in some 
connections you get a certain figure for the de¬ 
pressed classes, meaning untouchables, persons who 
are refused admission to the Hindu temples, whereas 
on the other hand you sometimes get a bigger figure 
which would include these criminal and hill tribes?— 
I do not think that is so in this case, because the 
figures I have given seem to have reference to the 
depressed classes as distinct from the hill tribes and 
the criminal tribes. 

H. Let me point this out to you. I have before me 
these three figures. I have got a figure of 1,478,000 
odd for untouchables, taken from the Census of 1921, 
and made up of these Mahars, Dheds and other 
people. Then I have a long list of criminal tribes 
and so on, which adds up to 689,000—just over half-a- 
million. Then I have a third list of aboriginals and 
hill tribes—Bhils, and people of that sort—and they 
add up to another million. If you were to add the 
aboriginal and criminal tribes in with the first figure, 
you would get a total approximately like the larger 
figure you give of 2,800,000?—The quotation I repro¬ 
duce on page 39 of my memorandum from the re¬ 
marks of the Directors of the Census gives me the 
impression that his figures are strictly for the de¬ 
pressed classes. My feeling is that the figures com¬ 
puted by the Director of the Census and referred to 
by him in the paragraph which I quote on page 39 
of my memorandum are figures which apply onlv to 
the depressed classes. 

12. * * * I gge that the Director of the 

Census of India for 1921 says this: “ It has been 
usual in recent years to speak of a certain section of 
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the community as the ‘ Depressed Classes ’—so far 
as I am aware the term has no final definition, nor is 
it certain exactly whom it covers.” Then he refers 
to some educational criticisms. That is the passage 
you mean?—Yes, and “The total population classed 
according to these lists as depressed amounted to 
31 million persons, or 19 per cent, of the Hindu and 
tribal population of British India.” That remark 
would appear to exclude the tribal people from the 
depressed classes. 

13. I do not know. Anyhow, that is one possible 
explanation, and I think you agree a possible ex¬ 
planation is that the smaller figure is the figure of 
untouchables in the sense I have tried to define. I 
think you agree that is a possible view. It is mani¬ 
fest that for many purposes those interested in trying 
to promote the advancement and elevation of those 
who are most depressed may very well include in their 
survey a wider number of persons, including the 
criminal and hill tribes. That is a possibility —It 
is a possibility. 

14. I should like to suggest to you another possible 
view. I do not know if it qualifies it. On page 39 of 
your documents you point out, quite accurately, I 
think, that if you add the provincial figures together 
you get something like 55 to 60 millions in India 
proper ?—Yes. 

15. “ India proper ” there, I think, would include 
the Indian States?—Yes, I thought of that, but I 
would point out one thing. He seems to exclude the 
Indian States, because he gives a separate figure for 
Baroda. 

16. Perhaps he mentions one or two of the larger 
ones.P—Probably. I thought that would be one 
qualification of the figures. 

17. We do not, of course, want to spend too long 
on the statistical point, bceause, after all, whether 
the right figure to take is 1^ million or 2 millions 
or millions it is obvious it is a very large number 
of people, and they are people who deserve our very 
special consideration?—One point I wish to mention 
is this, that the figures from which the provincial 
figures are computed are in the table which deals 
only with the principle Indian castes. It is not an ex¬ 
haustive table, and I find by going over the different 
castes which are mentioned in this table that it 
does not give any figures whatsoever for ten castes, 
which are undoubtedly untouchable castes. They are 
not included in the principal Indian castes. 

18. What I was going to suggest, if it was agree¬ 
able to you both, was this. You have called attention 
to the main considerations with regard to the figures 
and, without fixing absolutely the right figures, I 
think it would be well to get rid of this figures point 
as quickly as possible, and then we can get to the 
question of considering the position and treatment 
of these classes; oth8rwi.se we may occupy a long time 
on arithmetic. I have asked what I want to put 
about it, and I am quite prepared to, take ft that if 
you apply a narrower test you may get a figure of 

millions, but that with a wider test you will get 
a figure of between 2 and 3 millions. I accept that 
from you, as I follow it?—^Yes, with this qualification, 
that the Bombay figures do not include ten of the 
castes. 

Chairman: We want to get to the real point, which 
is their representation. Is there anyone who wants 
to occupy time on this statistical point? Are you 
content, Mr. Rajah, that we should take it the 
figures are something of that sort? 

Bao Bahadur Bajah: Which figures? 

Chairman: Do not you think we might proceed 
ivith the really important question, which is their 
representation, leaving it like this, that in the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency the Census of 1921 gives a figure of 
millions, but it would appear that those are the 
depressed classes in the narrower sense I have men¬ 
tioned, the untouchables from the point of view of 
religion, but that, as Dr. Ambedkar has pointed out, 
the official figures really show, if you take a rather 
wider but perfectly legitimate view, that the true 
X 2540 


figure may be between 2 and 3 millions. Is not that 
fair? 

Bao Bahadur Bajah: Yes, that is right. 

Chairman: Does anybody want to add anything 
about that? 

19. Colonel Lane Fox: On which figure are the 
two memoranda which we have received based? In 
each memorandum you ask for special representation 
for the depressed classes. You ask for adult suffrage 
in one memorandum, and you ask for special recruit¬ 
ment for the army and navy and so on. It is obvious 
it is a bigger thing if you ask for it for the aborigines 
and criminal tribes and so on. Are these privileges 
asked for the bigger figure or for the smaller?— 
1 ask for them for the depressed classes. 

20. For the aborigines and criminal classes also? 
—No. I do not think it would be possible to allow 
them the privilege of adult suffrage. 

21. But you quote the bigger figure?—^I am not 
accepting altogether the fact that the figure which 1 
have given in my memorandum covers the aborigines 
and the hill tribes. I stiff hold to the view that on a 
fair computation the figure I have given is largely 
the figure for the depressed classes. I admit only 
the possibility of the other view. 

Chairman: There is only one thing I might add. 
Sir Arthur Froom may be able to confirm it. I notice 
the Muddiman Committee,* in the table subjoined to 
para. 64 of their Report, give the figure at 2,800,000. 

22. Sir Bari Singh Gour: Dr. Ambedkar, would 
you regard “ depressed classes ” and “ untouchables ” 
as synonymous terms?—Yes. 

23. In asking for special representation for the 
depressed classes you confine yourselves to the untouch¬ 
ables?—Yes. 

24. You say that some aborigines are not untouch¬ 
ables?—In some parts they may be. I do not propose 
to speak on their behalf. 

25. They are not untouchables. The criminal 
tribes are not untouchable?—Some of them are. 

26. Some, but as a tribe they are not?—The criminal 
tribes have so little social intercourse with the rest of 
the Hindus that there is no basis for any definite 
opinion on that point, but if they did have such inter¬ 
course I think they would be regarded as untouch¬ 
ables. 

27. There are certain classes which stand midway 
between touchability and untouchability.?—I would 
rather say they were lower down than the untouch¬ 
ables. 

28. No, higher up in the social ladder there is a 
class which is semi-untouchable?—I cannot say. My 
point is this, that with respect to the criminal tribes 
we have no data for forming an opinion as to whether 
they are untouchable or not, because there is very 
little intercourse between the main body of Hindus 
and the criminal tribes. 

29. Leave out of account the criminal tribes and 
aborigines; I am now dealing with the untouchables. 
Among the untouchables themselves there are degrees; 
there are certain among them who may be regarded 
as only semi-untouchable?—(Both witnesses) No. 

30. I will give you an example. What is the posi¬ 
tion of the Chambhar?—(Dr. Ambedkar) He is 
entirely untouchable. 

31. As much as the Mahar?—^Yes. 

32. You are certain of that?—Yes, if you apply this 
test of common water, or of entering a temple. 

33. No, by untouchability I mean whose touch will 
pollute a high-caste Hindu?—Well, you can take 
entering a temple or taking water as a test. 

^ Chairman: After all, we are engaged here primarily 
in a constitutional and political inquiry. Social 
customs and deeprooted religious traditions are not 
things which are likely to be removed between night 
and morning by any commission; that is obvious 
enough. It really comes to this, that in one sense the 
depressed classes, meaning the untouchables, will be 
teose classes who are denied all access to Hindu 
temples, and who, it is suggested, are deprived very 

* Reforms Enquiry Committee, 1925. 
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often of the use of wells, of schools, of dharamshalas 
and things of that sort. In addition to those, speak¬ 
ing politically and constitutionally, we shall all agree 
there are others, not very advanced in the scale of 
civilisation, such as Sir Hari Sing Gour has referred 
to—criminal tribes, hill tribes and so on—who are also 
inhabitants of India and as such demand our 
attention. 

Sir Mari Singh Gour: The Hindus are divided into 
four castes. The Sudras cannot get into the 
temples * * * 

Chairman: I think we all appreciate that. How¬ 
ever, we are not engaged in making laws for the 
Hindu religion, but in considering the structure of 
the constitution of British India, which is a very 
different thing. 

34. Taking that figure, what is it that you want to 
represent as the proper way in which the constitution 
of India, and more particularly the constitution of 
the Bombay Presidency, should deal with these people? 
—^The first thing I would like to submit is that we 
claim that we must be treated as a distinct minority, 
separate from the Hindu community. Our minority 
character has been hitherto concealed by our inclusion 
in the Hindu community, but as a matter of fact there 
is really no link between the depressed classes and the 
Hindu community. The first point, therefore, I would 
stress before the Conference is that we must be re¬ 
garded as a distinct and independent minority. 
Secondly, I should like to submit that the depressed 
classes minority needs far greater political protection 
than any other minority in British India, for the 
simple reason that it is educationally very backward, 
that it is economically poor, socially enslaved, and 
suffers from certain grave political disabilities, from 
which no other community suffers. Then I would 
submit that, as a matter of demand for our political 
protection, we claim representation on the same basis 
as the Mahomedan minority. We claim reserved seats 
if accompanied by adult franchise. 

35. And if there is not adult franchise.^—Then we 
would ask for separate electorates. Further, we 
would like to have certain safeguards either in the 
constitution, if it is possible, or else in the way of 
advice in the Instrument to the Governor regarding 
the education of the depressed classes and their entry 
into the public services. 

36. May we just ask Dr. Solanki if he agrees in 
those points?— {Mr. Solanki) I agree with all the 
points. 

37. Then we may take ft that that is the view of 
both you gentlemen?—Yes. 

38. Would it be convenient if I asked a question or 
two on these points as we go? You claim that the 
depressed class, although included within Hinduism 
in a sense, should none the less be regarded from the 
point of view of the constitution as a distinct and 
separate community from others who are within 
Hinduism?— {Mr. Ambedkar) Yes. 

39. Is that on the ground that in your view the 
depressed classes cannot expect to have their interests 
satisfactorily represented by the higher ranks of 
Hinduism?—That is one ground, but as a matter of 
fact really we cannot be deemed to be part of the 
Hindu community. 

40. You come, I believe, from an earlier set of in¬ 

habitants of this continent?—^That is one view, I 
think. ’ 

41. It is supposed—we will not go into details— 
that you are pre-Aryan.?—Well, I do not know. That 
is a view. 

* **••*•*»•» 

43. I only ask you the question because there are 
some very distinguished Hindu public men—I do not 
mention any names—who have undoubtedly exhi¬ 
bited a good deal of interest in the case of the 

depressed classes. There is no question about that?_ 

Yes, there is a great deal of public talk. 

44. I know; but, at any rate, that is your view: 
you say you must be regarded as a distinct and sepa¬ 


rate community from the constitutional point of view? 
—Yes. 

46. As regards representation, I notice that whether 
there is adult franchise, or whether there is not adult 
franchise, you seem to be abandoning any idea of 
nomination, you want election?—Yes. 

46. Is that the view of both of you?— {Mr. Solanki): 
Yes. 

47. That means, of course, that you have to make 
a list of voters.?—Yes. 

48. And you have to make sure that the man who 
comes to vote is the man on the list, and nobody 
else?—^Yes. 

49. Could you give me an estimate at all, Dr. 
Ambedkar, of what percentage of the population whom 
you call the depressed classes can read?— {Mr. 
Ambedkar): In a separate memorandum which I have 
submitted to the Commission on education in the 
Bombay Presidency I give the figures. 

50. I am afraid it is a very small proportion?— 
Quite. 

51. After all, one of the complaints that are madeTs 
that they have not had as free access to schools as 
more fortunate people?—Quite so. 

52. So it would mean, would it not, if it was done 
by election, that it would almost entirely have to be 
done by people voting who could not themselves 
understand the ballot paper?—Yes. That is true of 
the majority of voters even to-day. 

63. True. Now, would you tell me how many 
reserved seats in the Bombay Presidency you would 
suggest as proper, assuming adult suffrage for the 
depressed classes?—^In the scheme that I have pre¬ 
pared I say out of 140 we claim 22 seats. 

54. What you suggest is that if the total number 
of members of the Bombay Council, all elected, was 
140, then you think that the body for which you wish 
to speak should have 22 elective seats.?—^Yes. 

66. And supposing, to take your other alternative, 
there is no adult franchise, then you are asking for 
separate electorates. Do you still want 22 seats?— 
Yes. 

66. The only other thing I will ask you is this, 
r think Mr. Rajah probably will be glad to put a few 
questions himself to bring out the social condition.. 
At present I think in the Bombay Legislative Council 
there are two members, are there not, who are nomin¬ 
ated to represent the depressed classes.?—That is so. 

57. You yourself being one of them?—Yes. 

58. And Dr. Solanki being the other?—^Yes. 

59. Was that based on the Southborough Com¬ 
mittee’s Report?—Yes, I believe so. 

60. I believe you gave evidence before the South- 
borough Committee?—^Yes. 

61. I have been reading your evidence before that 
Committee, and I was looking to see how many mem¬ 
bers you said there were of the depressed classes. I 
think you point out in your memorandum, in a note 
at the bottom of page 39, that the figure of the de¬ 
pressed classes given by the Southborough Committee 
for the Bombay Presidency was 677,000?—^Yes. 

62. I think your view is that that was an error?— 
Yes, a very large error. 

63. Can you tell me, as a matter of fact, how they 
arrived at it? Do you know at all?—They simply 
took, I think, a small table with regard to castes 
which cause pollution. 

64. It was taking a still narrower definition of what 
constituted the depressed classes?—Yes. 

66. Mr. Hartshorn: I notice in this note you say, 
after referring to the figure of the Southborough Com¬ 
mittee of 677,000, " According to the authority re¬ 
lied upon by the Southborough Committee, the popula¬ 
tion of the depressed classes in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency in 1911 was 2,145,000.”—In the Census. 

66. That is the authority they relied upon? That 
was what I wanted to know?—^Yes. The authority 
gave two different figures on two different pages, if 
I remember correctly. On one page they gave the 
smaller figure, and they took that up, and as soon 
as the Report of the Southborough Committee was 
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published we protested against this estimate to the 
Government of Bombay. 

67. Chairman; I think it is quite clear what the 
2,100,000 was. It was the result of adding together 
in the Census of 1921 the figure given for the un¬ 
touchables, which, as I have said, was 1,478,000, and 
the figure given for the criminal tribes, .which was 
something like 623,000. Adding those two together, 
you would get the 2,100,000?—^Yes. 

68. And it was leaving out the aboriginal and hill 
tribes. It must have been?—Yes. 

69. Mr. Miller: I should like to ask about the posi¬ 
tion in some of the Indian States. In Baroda and 
one other State, I think, where some special facilities 
are shown, are those special facilities anything be¬ 
yond education facilities?—No, nothing beyond that. 

70. Could you obtain service with the State?—^I 
should think it would be very difficult. 

71. You are particularly anxious to get appoint¬ 
ments in the public service?—^Yes, decidedly. 

72. Why is that so?—On that point I should like to 
say this, that our experience so far as the administra¬ 
tion of the law is concerned is very bitter. I wish to 
say most emphatically that in many cases the law is 
administered to the disadvantage of the depressed- 
class man. I would like to give a concrete case of 
what actually happened in one of the districts, with¬ 
out, of course, mentioning names. The Bombay 
Government annually lets out its forest lands for culti¬ 
vation to the villages on certain stated terms. Now, 
we discovered that in the allotment of those forest 
lands the depressed-class man, who was often a land¬ 
less labourer or with very little land, and who was 
clamouring for some sort of economic stability, never 
came in for a share. The Mamlatdars, who were 
really in charge of distributing the lands, showed 
absolute favouritism to the caste Hindu as against 
the depressed-class man. Last year in one district we 
organised and sent a deputation to the Assistant 
Deputy Collector of that district, placing before him 
our grievances with respect to these forest lands. He 
issued a circular to the Mamlatdars saying that the 
applications from the depressed classes ^ould be con¬ 
sidered. Now, some of the Mamlatdars, to show they 
were acting up to the circular, did give some lands to 
the depressed classes. But we found that they rather 
fooled us, if I may say so. What they did was, on 
paper they allotted a very large amount of land to the 
depressed classes and a very small amount of land to 
the caste Hindus, but when we came to see actually 
what was allotted to us we found that the land allotted 
to the depressed classes was all rocky and unfit for 
cultivation and the depressed-class people would not 
take it for anything, and the land allotted to the caste 
Hindus, though small, was all rich and fertile. Now, 
I think that is a most flagrant abuse of the adminis¬ 
trative power which is entrusted to the officials, and I 
personally attach far more importance to good admin¬ 
istration of law than to mere efficient administration 
of law. 

73. Chairman; I imagine that the application of 
what you have told us, which is interesting, to our 
present inquiry is really this—^because, of course, it is 
no part of the function of this Commission to inter¬ 
fere in day-by-day administration?—No. 

74. You are using it as an argument to support your 
view that the depressed classes should have a full 
representation?—In the services. 

75. That is your point?—That is my point. I will 
give some more instances of what happens in judicial 
courts actually in this Presidency. I happened to 
defend a depressed-class man in one of the courts, and, 
to my great surprise, I found that the man had to 
stand outside the court behind a little window, outside 
the wall, and he would not come in simply because, he 
said, ** It is all right so far as you are concerned, but 
after you have left there will be terrible social 
ostracism if I enter the court.” 

76. It was the client who did not want to come in?— 
Who dare not come in. 


77. What sort of social ostracism had he in mind?— 
The social ostracism would be that if he went back to 
the village there would be the boycott of the shop¬ 
keepers; nobody would sell him grain. The villagers 
would stop his dues as a village servant. He would 
not be allowed to come into the village. The de¬ 
pressed-class people always live on the border of the 
village, not in the centre or in the midst. 

78. Your point would be that he was timid about 
coming into court on this occasion because he thought 
that afterwards the other people of the village, not his 
own lot but the others, the caste people, would regard 
him as having pushed himself in where he should not 
go?—Certainly—shaving exceeded the bounds of his 
social status. 

79. That is a single case, is it?—^I have had that 
experience, but I think that the existence of a circular 
of the Bombay High Court to the effect that the 
depressed classes must be allowed entry in the courts 
indicates that that is often the case. There must be 
some reason for that circular. 

80. Mr. Miller: The only other question I want to 
ask is this. If you got these 22 seats in the Council 
do you think you could bring forward 22 suitable men ? 
—^Yes, I think so. 

81. Khan Sahib Abdul Latif; Would you please 
enlighten the members of the Conference as to the 
fate of the minorities in the Bombay Council, when the 
official f>loe is withdrawn for certain reasons ?—I quite 
see that the fate of the minorities would be precarious. 
It has been precarious. 

82. Did the honourable Minister belonging to the 
advanced class show any consideration to the project, 
or the feelings of Mahomedans, non-Brahmins, or 
depressed classes?—No, not at aU. 

83_. Do the minor communities stand any chance of 
getting through any legislation in the Bombay Legis¬ 
lative Council, or get any chance to move it?—-Their 
chances would be almost nil. 

• •••**«*»,, 

98. Sardar Mujumdar; Is it not a fact that different 
kinds of caste among the depressed classes are known 
as the depressed classes; that is to say, there are 
different kinds of castes even among the depressed 
classes?—^Yes, of course. 

99. Can you give mo approximately the number of 
those castes?—I think you will find them in the 
Census, the different castes enumerated as untouch¬ 
ables. 

100. Can you give me any idea of the number of 
different castes?—^About a dozen or so. The Census 
gives it. 

101. How many castes are included in the depressed 
classes in Bombay?—Almost all the castes. 

102. Then the members of the different castes are 
members of your organisation ?—Quite; it is a general 
body inclusive of all the depressed classes. 

103. So that among the depressed classes are in¬ 
cluded all those?—^Yes. 

104. Have you taken into consideration the claims 

of the Bbils and Wadias and other persons?_^No. 

105. What do you say about the protection of those 
minorities.'’—I think that they also should be allowed 
some protection by representation. 

106. Do you not think that even among the back¬ 
ward classes there are certain communities, who are 
in a minority?—^Yes. 

106a. Then has the present constitution any provi¬ 
sion to protect their interests? 

Chairman; Are these castes to which you refer re¬ 
fused admission to the Hindu temples? 

Sardar Mujumdar: No, they are allowed to go into 
them. 

Chairman: This morning we are really considering 
the case of untouchables, and persons who are quite 
outside the Hindu temple scheme. I do not think 
we can go into the question of the backward classes, 
who would be admitted to the Hindu temples. 

Sardar Mujumdarj What I submit is that there 
are various minorities even amongst the backward 
classes. We are not concerned with the question of 
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suitability; we are here to safeguard the interests of 
all the minorities. 

Chairman: Certainly. 

Sardar Mujumdar: It was from that point of view 
that I asked the question. 

Chairman: Let me relieve you at once. India is 
full of minorities, and you have mentioned some of 
them; but this morning we are considering the body 
of people called the depressed classes. 

tiardar Mujumdar: Very well, sir. 

107. Syed Miran Muhammad Shah: You have just 
said that you want representation in proportion to 
what the Mahomedans get?—Yes. 

108. Do you want them because Mahomedans get 
them? Do you see any justice in that?—I see justice 
in that. I do not quite accept the principle of repre¬ 
sentation of minorities according to population, 
because it seems to me that that implies a conception 
of the legislature as though it was a museum in 
which we have only to keep so many specimens of so 
many communities. A Legislative Council is more 
than a museum, it is a place where, for instance, 
social battles have to be fought, privileges have to 
be destroyed, and rights have to be won. Now, if 
that is the conception of a Legislative Council, I do 
not think it at all in the fitness of things to confine 
the minority to proportional representation according 
to population, that means you are condemning a 
minority to be perpetually a minority without the 
power necessary to influence the actions in the 
majority. 

109. Would you be satisfied if the franchise was 
reduced to local boards in the rural areas?—^Well, 
I would really insist upon adult suffrage. The lower 
the franchise the better, on that principle I would 
accept any lowering, but I certainly would not say 
I would be content with that. 

110. Would you then extend adult suffrage to the 
aboriginal tribes and to the criminal and hill tribes? 
—Yes, I think so. 

111. You would?—Yes. 

112. Or would yo\i like to exclude them and give 
them nomination and yourselves adult suffrage?— 
1 will say one thing. With regard to the criminal 
tribes, it might not be a good thing to give them 
adult suffrage, because by occupation they are a 
people who have more the intere.9t of their own 
particular community in their mind, and they are 
not very particular as regards the means whereby 
they earn their living; but I do not think there is 
any harm in giving aborigines the right to vote. 

113. They should be given the right to vote, or 
should their interests be protected by nomination? 
—They should be protected somehow; I do not much 
mind how. My feeling is that every man is intelli¬ 
gent enough to understand exactly what he wants. 
Literacy has not much bearing on this point; a man 
may be illiterate, nonetheless he may be very intelli¬ 
gent. 

114. Do not yon think that this separate represen¬ 
tation will lead to communal tension? It is stated 
that communal tension is due to separate representa¬ 
tion and separate electorates. Is that your belief? 
—Even assuming it does lead to tension, I do not 
see how you can get rid of it. Whether it does lead 
to tension is questionable, but I do not see in any 
case how you can get rid of it, having regard to the 
fact that society is divided into classes and com¬ 
munities. 

115. Do not you think it is the root cause of 
dissension?—^I do not think so, but I do say this; as 
a result of communal representation, the leaders of 
the communities are less prone to compromise than 
they would otherwise be. That is my feeling, but I do 
not think it leads to communal riots, which are due, 

I think, to something very different. 

116. Syed Miran Muhammad Shah: Would you not 
suggest that by taking away the official block, non¬ 
officials may be nominated in order?— I do not want 
nomination. 


117. Major Attlee: Ai'e there members of the de¬ 
pressed classes working in industry, in the cotton mills 
and so on?—^All of them. The depressed class men 
are all labourers. 

118. You have not got my point; I am talking of 
industry. You have members of the depressed classes 
who work in villages, for the most part in certain 
occupations. But are there large numbers of the 
depressed classes engaged in industry?—A vei'y large 
number. 

119. Y^ou would have a very large number in a 
place like Bombay City?—^Yes. 

120. Do they cease in any degree to be untouch¬ 
able .i'—No. 1 should like to point out this. The 
depressed-class man is entirely kept out of the weav¬ 
ing department, the most paying department. He 
can only enter departments like the throstle depart¬ 
ment and others. 

121. Why?—On account of untouchability. 

122. When he is working there he is working 
alongside people of all castes?—Not quite. The de¬ 
partments are discriminated according to castes. One 
department is entirely manned by the depressed 
classes; another—say the weaving department—by 
Mahomedans and caste Hindus. 

123. Do they take part in the trade unions!'—Yes, 
they are beginning to do so. 

124. With members of the classes above the de¬ 
pressed classes?—Yes. 

125. I wanted to get this point from you. You put 
forward a claim for representation of the depressed 
classes on the basis of numbers. Now, we have claims 
put forward on a different basis altogether; on, say, 
the labour basis. You get a cross-division in that way, 
because a man can be a depressed-class man and he 
can also be a labourer.^—He is usually, if not always, 
a labourer. 

126. That is rather a play on words, is not it? I 
am speaking of capital and labour, of labour in big 
industries, not of the ordinary unorganised labour. 
1 am speaking of organised labour. How are you 
going to get over the difficulty? If you are going to 
have representation by social status in one case and 
by industry in another, you are going to get a cross¬ 
division. How will you get over that.*'—There will be 
some provision for organised labour, and the majority 
of the depressed classes are labourers. 

127. Mr. Hartshorn: I think, Dr. Ambedkar, you 
have made it pretty clear that you are in favour of 
adult suffrage. You say on page 41 of your memo¬ 
randum, however, “ The Sabha would, however, be 
content if the franchise for the Legislative Council is 
fixed at the same level as that for the Taluka Local 
Board in the rural parts and Rs. 3 rental per month 
in the urban parts of the Presidency.” Have you 
formed any opinion, or are any statistics available 
to enable us to know to what extent the franchise 
would be extended on that qualification?—I may tell 
you that I am myself shaky about that statement. I 
do not mind admitting that. Such information as I 
have been able to gather from the depressed classes in 
the mofussils, however, leads me to believe that the 
existing taluka local franchise does produce a cer¬ 
tain number of voters from the depressed clasess. 

128. I was not quite thinking of that. Could you 
tell us the increase in the number of persons who 
would become voters in the Bombay Presidency if 
this qualification rather than the present one were 
adopted.*'—I do not think I can give you any very 
definite information on this point. 

129. May I revert to a question put to you by Major 
Attlee. I gather the depressed classes work in the 
factories in isolation?—In isolation, yes. 

130. They have their own shed and their own de¬ 
partment?—Their own department; there are no 
sheds. 

131. Whatever it is, they are separated from the 
other workers in the factory?—^I would rather put it 
in this way, that certain departments are exclusively 
assigned to the depressed classes and certain depart- 
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ments are departments into which they are not 
allowed to enter. 

132. Certain kinds of occupations are forbidden 
them.''—In the mills, yes. 

133. I think you said they are not allowed to go 
into the weaving department.*'—Yes. 

134. If they became members of the same trade 
union, would the workers in the weaving department 
decline to allow them inp—They would decline to 
allow them in. If I may mention one thing, in the 
recent Bombay strike this matter was brought up 
prominently by me. I said to the members of the 
union that if they did not r ecognise the right of the 
depressed classes to work in all the departments, I 
would rather dissuade the depressed classes from 
taking part in the strike. They afterwards con¬ 
sented, most reluctantly, to include this as one of 
their demands, and w^en they presented this to the 
mill owners the mill owners very rightly snubbed 
them and said that if this was an injustice, they cer¬ 
tainly were not responsible for it. 

135. It is not altogether merelj' a case of the em¬ 
ployers wanting to get cheap labour and confining 
certain departments to the depressed classes for 
economic reasons?—No, it is untouchabilit}'. 

136. AVould there be anything of this in the situa¬ 
tion? The better-paid Indian, say, declines to allow 
the untouchable to come into his department for fear 
the effect of their lower wages would be to depress 
wages in his department.**—No. There is no distinc¬ 
tion on the basis of wages. 

137. That does not come into it at all?—No, not 
at all. 

138. It is merely a question of uiitouchabilityp— 
Quite so. 

139. Mr. Cadogan: They can be members of the 
trade union?—Yes. 

140. Mr. Premchand; Can you give me a strict 
definition of the classes who ivill be on a special 
i-egister of the electorate as the depressed classes?— 
Castes which cause pollution. 

141. Is the principle that the lower the standing of 
a community, the greater the electoral advantage it 
should command over others, justifiable?—Yes. 

142. If all minorities are granted additional seats, 
what then will constitute the majority?—If minor¬ 
ities put together make up a majority there is no 
majority and the question does not arise. There may 
be class distinctions among the minorities. I can 
quite conceive the Mahomedans in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency being divided into two groups, one favouring 
the capitalists and one the labourers. 

143. Is not it true that people who are not politic¬ 
ally minded or trained are frequently led astray by 
professional leaders?—I do not know. I have never 
been a professional leader, so I cannot say. 

144. Would not the extension of the franchise to the 
large majority of the uneducated section of society be 
fraught with danger and render it liable to abuse?— 
No, I do not think so. 

146. Can you tell me why it is not possible to admit 
members of the depressed classes to our present schools 
and colleges without the necessity for a charge on the 
revenue of the Province?—Because they are hopelessly 
neglected under the present system. 

146. Why is not it possible to admit members of the 
depressed classes to our present schools and colleges 
without the necessity for a charge on the revenues of 
the Province?—^You should ask those who refuse what 
their reason for refusal is. 

147. Refusal of what?—To admit them. 

148. To the colleges and schools?—Yes. 

149. Do you know the Bombay Municipality has 

passed a rule now- ?—-And you know also of the 

protest meeting which was held in Bombay. 

150. There may have been a protest by one section, 
but the Municipality has removed all those restric¬ 
tions?—It remains to be seen how far they will stick 
to it at the next election. 

151. But they have done it, you know?—^Yes. 


152. Ohairmdn: Might we know what is the protest 
meeting to which he refers?—The position is this. 
Hitherto the Bombay Municipality has had separate 
schools for the depressed classes in the City of Bombay. 
Now, under the scheme of compulsory primary educa¬ 
tion, the Bombay Municipality is compelled to limit 
the number of schools and bring together the scattered 
children of the depressed classes into the schools of 
the caste Hindus as a measure of economy. Naturally, 
some provision has to be made for water and other 
amenities for the children who attend. The question 
arose whether there should be a distinction in the 
drinking arrangements, whether the untouchables 
should have separate pots for drinking from the caste 
Hindus. The Municipality passed a resolution saying 
“We cannot recognise untouchability in our own 
schools,” and they issued a circular that there should 
be no distinction as to drinking pots in their schools. 
This protest meeting was a meeting held under the 
presiuency of an important Hindu leader of Bombay 
to protest against that kind of uniform arrangement 
being made, as being against the Hindu religion. 

163. Mr. Premchand: Do you know the depressed 
classes are employed in the weaving departments of 
the Ahmedabad mills?—I did not know that. 

164. I can tell you they are.—-There again I should 
like to say one thing, probably they are employed 
exclusively. I can quite conceive of a situation where, 
for instance, so many looms are exclusively handed 
over to the depressed classes. To-day there is a pro¬ 
posal also in certain mills that the depressed classes 
should take charge of the whole of the weaving depart¬ 
ment, that the millowners should hand it over to them, 
but you cannot have part depressed classes and part 
caste Hindus. 

165. Chairman: The difficulty is the mixture?—Yes. 

156. Sir Hari Singh Gour: What is the view of your 
Institute in regard to the general scheme of constitu¬ 
tional reform ? Have you formulated any views at all 
on the subject?—I may tell you this. The depressed 
classes as such, of course, are not very much inter¬ 
ested in constitutional questions; they are more 
interested in obtaining the guarantees and protection 
they require, under whatever form of Government 
that may come to be. Therefore, I do not think that 
the depressed classes as such have any definite views 
as to the form of Provincial Government or the form 
of the Central Government; but, of course, I have my 
own individual views as a member of the depressed 
classes, without these being the views of the depressed 
classes themselves. It is on that account that nothing 
is said about the constitution in my Memorandum. 

157. I am aware of that, and that is why I asked 
you that question. What are your personal views?— 
So far as the Provincial Government is concerned, I 
am in favour of provincial autonomy. 

168. Qualified or unqualified?—I think there might 
be some safeguards with regard to the transfer of law 
and order. It is not that I object to the transfer of 
law and order; I am in favour of the transfer; but 
still I should like some safeguard. I am not certain 
to-day what it should be, but there might be with 
advantage some safeguard in that respect. Barring 
that,^ I am in favour (speaking personally) of full 
provincial autonomy. 

169. What about the Central Government.**—I think 
we might start with dyarchy there. 

160. As regards adult suffrage, I suppose you are in 
favour of adult male and female suffrage.**—^Yes. 

161. Do you think that is a practical proposition?— 
Very practical. 

162. Do you think the masses have attained any 
degree of political consciousness, so as to be able to 
use that political suffrage with any advantage to 
their own community?—Speaking only on behalf of 
the depressed classes, I emphatically maintain that 
the depressed classes will exercise their vote in a most 
intelligent manner, speaking for the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. Haying regard to the fact that the canker of 
untouchability is before their minds every minute of 
their lives, and having regard to their being alive to 
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the fact that political power is the only solvent of this 
difficulty, I emphatically maintain that the depressed 
class voter would be an intelligent voter, 

163. Do not you think that, following the example 
of other countries, those who pay no taxes, having a 
political existence and possessing political power, will 
tax those who are already oppressed with heavy taxes? 
—I think that should be so. I do not see anything 
wrong in it. 

164. You see no wrong in the exploitation of the 
taxpaying community? Is this your own opinion or 
the opinion of the Institute which you represent?— 
My own opinion. The Institute has said nothing about 
it here. 

166. Do you think you reflect the general opinion 
of your Institute in conveying this view to the Com¬ 
mission?—I think that would be the view of all poor 
communities. 

* *••***»**«# 

167. Sir Sari Singh Gour: In answer to the 
Chairman, you said the depressed classes must be 
regarded as a distinct community, a community 
distinct from the Hindu community. Do you apply 
that only for electoral purposes, or for all purposes? 
—They are distinct for all purposes, as a matter of 
fact. 

168. Would you class the depressed classes as real 
Hindus?—I do not care about the nomenclature. It 
does not matter whether I call myself a Hindu or a 
non-Hindu, as long as I am outside the pale of the 
Hindu community. 

* ••*»••**•* 

170. It makes all the difference in the world. 

* * * If you were outside the pale of Hinduism 

you would not be subject to Hindu law. You could 
not, for instance, contract a marriage under the 
Act 30, of 1923, which has completely abolished all 
caste so far as the marriage law is concerned between 
a Hindu and a Mahar, touchable and untouchable. 
Now, if you go out of that community, out of that 
social system, and call yourself a non-Hindu, you 
will be outside the pale of Hindu law to that extent? 
—It might be. 

171. Then by what law would you be governed?— 
We' are governed by the Hindu law, just as, for 
instance, the Khojas, who are Mahomedans, prefer to 
be governed by Hindu law so far as the devolution 
of property is concerned. 

172. And -you are under the Act 30 of 1923; you 
are under Hindu law?—^I do not know what the de¬ 
pressed classes would think about marriage. 

173. Would you kindly turn to your memorandum? 
You say at page 39, and you also repeated it to-day 
in answer to my friend Mr. Kikabhai, “ the stand¬ 
ing of the community must mean its power to pro¬ 
tect itself in the social struggle. That power would 
obviously depend upon the educational and economic 
status of the community.”—-Quite. 

174. It follows from the recognition of the principle 
that the lower the standing of a community, the 
greater electoral advantage it must get over the rest. 
Do you adduce this last sentence as a logical deduc¬ 
tion from the premises, from the previous two sen¬ 
tences?—Yes. 

176. You regard that as a logical deduction?—Yes, 
quite. 

176. * * « I wish to draw your attention to 

the fact that you say: “ In addition to the demand 
for adequate representation, the Sabha feels that it 
must also demand the inclusion of clauses in the 
constitution of the country.” Now, amongst these 
clauses you find things like this mentioned: “ the 
right of every depressed class to the appointment of 
a special inspector of police from amongst them¬ 
selves ” ?—Yes. 

177. Do you expect that an Act of Parliament 
should contain a clause to this effect, that the de¬ 
pressed classes in India shall have an inspector of 
police in every district from amongst themselves?— 

I really do not see anything strange in that. 


178. Supposing there was a provision to that effect 
relating to all communities (because if you have got 
certain constitutional guarantees it follows by neces¬ 
sary implication that other communities have an equal 
right), then you parcel out all the official posts and 
you parcel out all the other things amongst the 
various communities, and that is the constitution 
that you foresee for India?—^I do not know that. I 
am only speaking for the depressed classes. May I 
just make one thing clear? 

179. May I just complete my sentence. That is a 
contingency that does not arouse any apprehension 
in your mind?—Just let me explain before you go 
further. I think we must be very careful in using 
the word “ minority.” I do not think simply because 
a community happens to be a community composed 
of small numbers it is therefore necessarily a minority 
for political purposes. A minority which is oppressed, 
or whose rights are denied or the majority, would be 
a minority that would be fit for consideration for 
political purposes. 

180. Wherever you have, these minorities in other 
countries, there is provision made, there is some¬ 
times a minister for the protection of minorities. 
Have you thought about that?—^Yes. 

181. Supposing we gave you the protection?—^Tho 
protection might be given in any form, and if 1 
may say so—I am sorry to interrupt you—^I do 
find that the new constitutions that have been framed 
after the peace for the various European countries 
composing the bulk of the Slavonic nations very 
largely embody this principle. I have devoted some 
special attention to this subject, if you will permit 
me to say so. 

182. Lord Burnham: And carried out?—And made 
part of the Constitution. 

183. .4nd carried out in practice too?—Carried out 
in practice; and the point is this, that if a minority 
feels that the guarantee has not been fulfilled, it has 
the right of appeal to the League of Nations. 

* •»«»****** 

186. I am not quarrelling with the principle.—And 
I may say I am not very particular about the form. 

187. If the details of the scheme which you have 
adumbrated were to be introduced into the constitu¬ 
tion of this country, would it not lead to a perpetual 
class war?—It might, but that would depend upon 
the attitude of the majority. 

188. Therefore you would not, as a sagacious states¬ 
man-If you will permit me to say so, all these 

things, though I insist upon them, I admit to be 
provisions of a transitory character. I do contem¬ 
plate, and I do desire, the time when India shall be 
one; and I believe that a time will come when, for 
instance, all these things will not be necessary; but 
all that would depend upon the attitude of the 
majority t-owards the minority. 

* *•*•**•» ** 

197. Now, you mentioned a case that you con- 
ducted on behalf of a member of the depressed class, 
who, from fear of social ostracism, stood outside near 
the window. What district was it?—Khandesh 
district. 

198. What court was it?—Magistrate’s court. 

199. Ordinary Magistrate’s court?—The stipendiary 
Magistrate’s court. 

200. What caste was the magistrate?—A Hindu. 

201. He did not object to the accused coming into 
the court?—No, I say the accused• himself would not 
come in. 

202. The accused himself was terrorised by the past 
acts of the Hindus?—^Yes. 

203. The fear had been engendered in the minds of 
the depressed classes on account of the oppression of 
the caste Hindus that he would not get a square deal 
thereafter if he was to trench upon the limited rights 
which he had been given by the caste Hindus?—Yes. 

* *•*** •*»,, 

204. Sir Sari Singh Gour: I think you will admit. 
Dr. Ambedkar, that during the last few years there 
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has beeu a torward laoveiuant in th© way of romoviug 
uiitouohability and removing ail disijuaiihcations from 
the path of tne depressed classes 1—Yes. 

206. 1 admit that the reforms hare not been com¬ 
mensurate with your desires and mind, but at the 
same time, we have to recognise that there is a grow¬ 
ing feeling that there must be a consolidation of the 
Hindu people by removing all these barriers that 
stand between the castes and the non-caste Hindus. 
You recognise thatP—Yes, there are speeches from 
the platform. 

206. There are positive actions?—Speaking for my 
part of the country, the Bombay Presidency, I would 
rather hesitate to accept your proposition. 

207. Therefore, I will give you examples. Every 
year, for instance, wherever there is a caste and 
no-caste society, Hindus hold annual dinners, and they 
all sit together for the purpose of making one class 
of people accustomed to the other class of pbople?—I 
am not aware of it in this Presidency. 

208. I have attended several of them.—In this 
Presidency? 

No, in Nagpur. 

209. There is no such movement here?—No. 

210. But you admit that there is recognition of the 
fact that oppression and untouehability must go, and 
that every effort to suggest anything in that way 
receives sympathetic consideration from the caste 
Hindus, and particularly from the Reformers?—I 
would hesitate, again, to answer that. 

Chairman: Would you agree, in order to get this 
witness’s view of the facts, that I should ask two or 
three question on your line? 

Sir Eari Singh Oour: Yes, Sir, certainly. 

211. Chairman; Mr. Rajah would be, in many ways 
the best person to do it, but I wish you would tell us 
your own view. Compare twenty years ago with now 
in the Bombay Presidency. How many years, if I 
may ask, have you been here?—Five or six years. 

212. You have, of course, taken an interest in your 
own community since long before that?—Yes. 

213. You can look back twenty years and give us 
some idea?—Yes. 

214. Let me take two or three things. First of all 
1 imagine that there is no change at all so far as 
regards the admission of the depressed classes to the 
interior of a Hindu temple. That, of course, is a 
matter of religious practice and teaching. I do not 
criticise it, but there is no change at all?—^No, there 
is no change at all in that respect. 

215. What I want to know is this. Let us take two 
or three definite things in this Presidency, In the 
country districts, you have told us that as a rule the 
depressed classes, the untouchables, live in a place for 
themselves. Of course, we have seen it many times. 
Sometimes they live in a corner of the village, if it 
happens to be a Hindu village, and sometimes in a 
hamlet of their own. Now is there any change in the 
last twenty years as regards their living among the 
general communities?—No change. 

216. We saw some of the villages the other day. 
We understand some of them can draw water from the 
river, but I suppose there are other villages that rely 
on wells?—Even in the case of rivers they can take 
water only from a portion of the river. A point on 
the river is appointed for them. 

217. That is to say, the depressed classes will draw 
water at a point lower down than the caste Hindus?— 
Yes. 

218. Now let us take the case of villages that rely 
on wells. It is not uncommon?—^No, not uncommon. 

219. I am anxious to know and I hope yon will tell 
me quite frankly, is there in that respect any im- 
provempnt in the last twenty years?—No. 

220. Your attention has been called to the fact 
that there have been resolutions passed on this sub¬ 
ject—^Yes, only resolutions. 

221. It is suggested that untouehability sometimes 
goes to such a length that '^he actual contact with 
the man (or sometimes his shadow itself) is regarded 


socially by those of the higher castes as a pollution P— 
Yes. 

222. Is there an improvement in that respect?— 
There is an improvement in that respect. 

223. 1 am glad to hear that. That is, whereas 
20 years ago a caste Hindu who found himself in close 
contact with an untouchable would possibly think it 
his religious duty to purify himself, it is not viewed 
with so much strictness now; is that correct?—^Yes. 

224. Then, of course, as compared with twenty years 
ago I imagine that there are some members of the 
depressed classes who have in fact risen very much 
in the professional scale. Twenty years ago were 
there depressed classes who were practising at the Bar 
in Bombay?—No. 

226. How many members of the depressed classes 
practise at the Bar now?—I am the only man. 

226. I think we were told yesterday that in the list 
of voters for the Sardars and Inamdars there were 
two members of the depressed classes?—Only one. His 
position is different. His jagir was granted by the 
Peshwas for the services rendered on the battlefield. 
His title was not given by the British Government. 

227. What on© notices is that in India there is 
gradually being introduced the motor bus connecting 
the town with the village and I see them going along 
the road. Are those public vehicles open to the de¬ 
pressed classes?—Not in villages. There are a great 
many villages where the depressed classes are not 
allowed to travel in these buses. 

228. Who prevents them?—The driver would not 
take them. 

229. One would expect the driver to take anybody 
who pays. Why does he not take them?—Because if 
he takes them the other people will not come into his 
car. For instance, the barber here would not shave 
my head even though I offer him a rupee. 

230. Bao Saheb Patil: According to law the driver 
would be prosecuted if he refuses to take any pas¬ 
senger?—That can be evaded by saying that all seats 
are booked. 

231. Are matters improving in that respect?—^Yes, 
they are improving; but still there are numerous 
cases where the depressed classes would not be allowed 
to enter into these buses. 

232. Let ns take the depressed classes who are 
employed in the mills in Bombay. Some of them go in 
trams, I suppose. Do you suggest that they are not 
allowed to use the trams ?—^Therc was a case two years 
ago where a Bhungi was not allowed to board a tram. 

233. When you speak of the case two years ago it 
suggests to me that it is rather exceptional than a 
rule?—I have seen, for instance, when I was travelling 
by the B.B. & C.I. Railway hundreds of eases where 
the passengers obstructed the depressed classes coming 
into the compartments. 

234. Sir Sari Singh Gour; With regard to the case 
of the Bhungi which you mentioned, are you sure if 
he was not properly attired and therefore he was not 
allowed to get into the tram?—I do not know about 
that. 

235. Before a man gets into the tram he is not 
asked to which caste he belongs; they only ask him 
whether he has got the fare, is it not?—But people 
can easily recognise him. 

236. That is on account of his dress?—But he will 
be dealt with very badly when once he is recognised to 
belong to the depressed classes. 

237. Apart from the question of caste there is also 
the question of costume?—^Yes, but some of the 
members of the depressed class are very well dressed. 

238. In the Bombay Presidency you have no such 
thing as to consider it a pollution to walk in the 
shadow of a depressed-class member?—^Yes, it exists 
in some parts of the Konkan and in Kathiawad. 

239. It is on the wane?—Yes. 

240. With regard to the Ambalal Saralal School in 
Ahmedabad, has not his sister started the school for 
depressed classes?—^That is the only honourable 
exception. 
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241. Is not the school maintained for the depressed 
classes from public funds .P—I do not know that, but I 
know that that lady is taking interest in the elevation 
of the depressed classes. 

242. Chairman; I understand it is an exceptional 
case?—Yes, it is quite an exceptional case. 

243. Dr. Suhrawardy; In view of the instances of 
social ostracism and tyranny which you have just 
stated, do you not think that in a general election 
members of your community will be frightened out of 
the polling booths?—Yes, it may happen. 

244. Also there is the further apprehension that the 
high-caste Hindus may refuse to come and participate 
in the elections where the untouchables go to record 
their votes?—^They might; it is very difficult to say 
what might happen. We have cases, for instance, 
where the caste-Hindu members of district boards have 
left the premises because the depressed-class members 
have claimed to sit at the table. 

245. Do you not think that, in view of this state of 
affairs, it will be better for you to have a separate 
electorate because in practice it will mean a separate 
electorate even if you reserve your seats in a general 
electorate ?—^Yes. 


250. The other day we heard a witness say that 
there is not a single depressed class member on the 
sanitary boards. If what you have said just now 
with regard to the higher castes is true, is there 
any good in the depressed class members being on 
these boards so far as their sanitary improvement is 
concerned?—I think the depressed class people ought 
to be represented on every local authority. 

261. You told us just now that in the courts in this 
Presidency witnesses belonging to the depressed 
classes have no access. I want to be clear on that 
point. Do you mean to say that the members of the 
depressed class are not admitted into some of the 
courts.^—Yes. 

262. And I understand you to say that in a case 
the man did not dare go into the court, is that so? 
—The thing is the depressed class man is looked upon 
by the caste people as having a particular station in 
life, he exceeds that station in life when he 
enters the court, and if he exceeded that 
station in life they would begin to harass him. The 
man, if he exceeded the social limits, would subse¬ 
quently suffer at the hands of the caste people. My 
protection in that particular case was only temporary 
protection and he knew it would cease as soon as the 


246. Dao Bahadur Bajah: With reference to the 
question put by my friend. Sir Hari Singh Gour, re- 
garding the costume of the depressed classes, did the 
barber refuse to shave your head because you were 
not well dressed?—No; it is because I belong to the 
depressed class. 

247. Not on account of the dress you were wearing? 
—No. 

248. With regard to another question put by another 
member of the Committee, may I ask you whether it 
is easy for a depressed-class member in a village to 
file a suit against the owner of a bus because he has 
refused to take him.^—It is not possible. 

249. I understand that you have been taking very 
much interest in the uplift of the depressed classes. 
What has been your experience during your propa¬ 
ganda as to the help you receive in this work from the 
higher classes? Do they help you to impress upon 
the depressed classes the need for greater sanitation, 
hygiene and such like things?—My experience, un¬ 
fortunately, is rather veiy bitter in this matter. The 
depressed classes have been dubbed to be unfit for 
association because of cei'tain unclean habits. That 
is the allegation of the upper classes. That is to say, 
they eat the meat of the dead animals and they are 
not clean, and so on. In this Presidency during the 
last two years I started a campaign to purify the 
depressed classes, so to say, and to persuade them to 
give up some of their dirty habits. But, to my great 
misfortune, I found the whole caste-Hindu population 
up against me when in a matter like this I expected 
the utmost co-operation from them. But when I began 
to analyse the basis of their opposition I found that 
they insisted upon the depressed-class people doing the 
unclean things because giving up doing these things 
meant that the depressed classes were exceeding their 
social status and rivalling the upper class. For in¬ 
stance, in the Golaba and Batnagiri districts the 
whole of the Mahar population have given up the 
eating of the meat of dead animals, but the tyranny 
and social oppression that is going on against them is 
simply unspeakable; there is a complete economic and 
social boycott. The lands they had been cultivating 
for years past have been taken away from them by 
their caste-Hindu landlords. Every sort of pressure, 
social and economic, has been brought to bear upon 
the depressed classes in order to compel them to resume 
their dirty habits. The officials, who are all caste- 
Hindus, give no protection to the depressed classes, 
whose condition has really become pitiable, and all 
this because they sought to give up their dirty habits. 
Instead of getting co-operation I find that the 
members of the upper classes are up against me, and 
they say "these evil habits of the depressed ciasses 
are all insignia of their inferiority and they must 


253. If you had not been there and if he attempted 
to go into the court, what would have happened to 
him.?—I think the same thing would have happened 
to me when I tried to enter a temple in Bombay. 

254. Coming to medical relief, will you kindly en¬ 
lighten us as to the kind of medical relief the de¬ 
pressed class men are getting.?—They are not allowed 
enti-y into the dispensary, unless the case is a very 
very^ serious one; such as, for instance, the non¬ 
admission would bring the officer’s conduct to the 
notice of the higher authorities. Ordinarily the 
medicine is dispensed out. 

255. Chairman; I suppose you are talking of dis¬ 
pensaries in the mofussil.?—Yes, Government dispen¬ 
saries. 

256. They are, of course, in the department of the 
Minister of Medical Administration.?—Yes. 

257. I imagine that the reflations of the Minister 
provide that these dispensaries are open to everybody 
who goes?—Yes. 

258. But you say that in the mofussil in fact it 
does not work out like that?—No. (Dr. Solanki) 
The Hindu medical man who is orthodox always takes 
objection to examine a man belonging to the 
depressed classes. There have been instances in 
Gujarat where the men have actually died from the 
want of medical relief. I know of instances where 
doctors have actually refused even to touch the 
patient when he was suffering from pneumonia. The 
doctor would hand over the thermometer to a 
Mahomedan w'ho does not know how to hold the 
thermometer and the Mahomedan would hand over the 
thermometer to the patient. This is a fact and it 
has happened. 

259. What is important, I think, as I said before 
and I may repeat it, is to get a true picture. The 
thing may happen occasionally. I want to know 
whether what you are describing is quite an excep¬ 
tional thing due to some particular doctor’s objection 

or w'hether you think it is an every-day happening ?_ 

Doctors W'ho are orthodox do it. 

260. The difficulty about this thing is that the 

objection that is taken by the medical man is an 
objection based on his own religious views?_Yes. 

261 Bao Bahadur Bajah: Have these kcts been 

brought to the notice of the authorities concerned ?_ 

{Dr. Amhedkar) ■. Yes. 

action they took?—The reply 
the Minister gave was that we had better depend on 
persuasion; that was the word he used 

Chairman; Would you do this for us, Rao 
Bahadur? One hears of different aspects of this and 
I want to know the facts. What is the position about 
the depressed class children in the ordinary public 
schools m this province? Would you ask the witness 
about that for meP 
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263. Hao HahaduT liujcth: Will you kindly en¬ 
lighten us as to the attitude of the schoolmasters or 
the Education Department or the managers of 
schools towards the children of the depressed classes? 
—There is a circular issued by Dr. Paranjpye when 
he was Minister of Education in this Presidency to 
the effect that children of depressed classes should bo 
admitted in all schools. But our experience is that 
that circular has not been carried out at all. It is 
true that in the report of the Director of Public 
Instruction it is stated that that circular has been 
carried into effect] but I beg to differ from that 
view. It is not a correct statement of facts as they 
exist to-day. There is an incident here at Poona 
which took place only a few days ago, at Deoo, where 
the children of the depressed classes were refused 
admission and when they insisted on it the village 
proclaimed social boycott against the depressed 
classes. 

264. Chairman; The memorandum refers to that 
report?—Yes, that is not a correct statement of facts 
as I said. I beg to differ from that. 

266. Itao Bahadur Hajah: I understood from Mr. 
GriflSth that in his view there are reasons why the 
depressed classes could not be taken into the police 
department as the duties of the police involved house 
searches and arrests. Supposing, for the sake of 
argument, that is true, would there be similar objec¬ 
tion to the recruitment of the depressed class mem¬ 
bers to other subordinate and provincial services?— 
There ought to be none; but, as a matter of fact, I 
find that there are so many objections raised. 

266. You ate a member of the Local Legislative 
Council?—^Yes. 

267. What is your experience as regards the atti¬ 
tude of the higher caste members of the local Council 
towards our community ?—One cannot say it is 
favourable to the depressed classes. 

268. Wljat is the attitude of the Government to¬ 
wards the members of our community in your Pro¬ 
vinces?—Very apathetic. 

269. I suppose you have got honorary bench magi¬ 
strates’ courts in this Presidency. Are there any 
members of the depressed classes on these boards?— 
There are none and we are trying to get some on the 
bench of magistrates, but without effect. Perhaps it 
might be interesting to the Conference if I read in 
this connection a letter written by the Collector of 
the Khandesh district to a member of the depressed 
classes when he applied for an appointment on the 
bench. This letter also gives the reasons why he 
should not be appointed to the place, and it reads 
thus;— 

“ The Collector has evei-y sympathy with the 
aspirations of the depressed classes and is glad 
to recognise and appreciate Mr. Medhe’s good 
work in the various fields of public activities; 
but in his opinion time has not yet come when 
a member of the depressed classes can be given 
a seat on the bench of magistrates, and, until 
the Government makes some pronouncement 
favourable to the aspiration of the depressed 
classes in this Presidency he must regretfully 
express his inabilitj' to recommend such an 
appointment.” 

This letter is dated 25th September, 1928. 

270. I am sure you will agree with me that appoint¬ 
ments to these bodies have nothing to do with the 
progress of the communities?—Nothing. 

271. The sole consideration should be whether the 
individual candidate can discharge his duty with a 
sense of responsibility?— Yes. 

272. Lord Burnham; I understood you to say that 
of all the methods to protect the interests of the de¬ 
pressed classes, you preferred the universal suffrage? 
—I would rather say adequate representation in the 
Legislative Council. 

273. I understood you to say you were in favour of 

universal suffrage?—^Yos. ^ 

274. If you have not got that you go in for separ¬ 
ate electorates? Supposing you cannot get either, 
are you still in favour of the principle of nomination? 


—^No. 1 would insist on our representative being 
elected. 

276. If you cannot get the election on the terms 
proposed, you would prefer adult franchise?—^Yes. 

276. Chairman; You have spoken of your strong 
preference for the representation of the depressed 
classes being secured by the method of election. Are 
you satisfied, supposing the method was the method of 
election, that the result would be that you will get 
elected those who were really the best spokesmen for 
the depressed classes?—I believe so. 

277. You do not feel anxious that influences which 
were really against the interests of the depressed 
classes will get to work.P—I admit that and that is 
why 1 want adult suffrage. 

278. You think that the influence will cease because 
of the adult suffrage?—That will be counterbalanced. 

279. Supposing that a member of the depressed 
classes has the necessary qualification, does he vote 
in a general constituency?—He does. 

280. Taking your case you will have a qualification 
to voce in some general constituency?—^Yes; I vote 
for the University constituency as also,my friend. 

281. How does the position stand about the paying 
of taxes. A suggestion was made that depressed 
classes do not pay the taxes. Of course, it follows 
that, as regards the Customs duties and other in¬ 
direct taxes which may raise the price of the articles, 
I suppose the depressed classes will have to pay the 
increased price like anybody else?—^Yes. Also the 
depressed class men, particularly the Mahar com¬ 
munity, is always in possession of some land of 
ordinary tenure or watan tenure at any rate, and 
they pay what is called the judi, that is the assess¬ 
ment, as anybody else. 

1 suppose that a good many Mabars follow the 
occupation of waiters in private service?—^Yes, very 
few. But they mainly work in industries in the cities. 

283. Take, for instance, a European private bouse 
or a club, they employ Mahars?—Yes. 

284. Are those people qualified to vote in a general 
constituency or not?—^That will depend on the pitch 
of fz'anchise. 

285. As a rule the waiters would not have any 
qualification?—Yes, under the existing circumstances. 

286. Sardar Mujumdar; Are you aware that saints 
from the depressed classes are revered by all classes, 
and high-class persons bow down before them as much 
as before such saints from higher classes?—There is 
only one case so far as I know. 

287. But do they do so.P—Yes, as they do the 
Mahomedan Pir. 

288. Are you aware that untouchability is not ob¬ 
served in the Warkari Panth, i.e., the devotees of the 
God Vithoba at Pandharpur?—That is entirely in¬ 
correct. 

289. Do you agree that there is a vast change 
during the last 25 years in the treatment accorded 
to the depressed classes, that the educated higher 
classes are trying to remove this evil of untouch¬ 
ability and mix with them quite freely and that there 
is a gradual change in the condition of the depressed 
classes and in the treatment accorded to them by the 
general educated public?—^Yes, it is so, though the 
sympathy is only in words and is seldom translated 
into action. 

290. Are you aware that in almost all villages the 
depressed class people are provided with wells meant 
only for their own use?—No. 

291. Are there not such wells?—Not in every 
village. 

292. Who are the depressed classes? Will you 
please name the castes?—There is the census. 

293. Do intermarriages take place between the 
Mang and the Mahar castes?—No, the caste Hindus 
have spread their poison to the rest. 

294. Do they dine together?—Yes, now'-a-days The 
movement for consolidation is going on and there is 
now a case of intermarriage between a Mang and a 
Mahar. 

295. Are there not two Inamdars in my constituency 
who belong to the depressed classes.!*—^I do not know. 
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We, the Secretaries, on behalf of the Committee 
and the members of the Bombay Provincial non- 
Brahmin Party, have the honour to address you on 
the subject of Political Reforms within the Province 
of Bombay. Our proposals refer specially to the 
Marathi and Eanarese speaking districts. 

In accordance with a resolution passed at an annual 
session of the Bombay Provincial non-Brahmin Party, 
held at Kalyan, in the District of Thana, on the 15th 
of July, 1928, for the purpose of preparing a Memor¬ 
andum to Statutory Commission. A Committee was 
appointed, with po'^rer to co-opt, consisting of the 
following members:— 

(1) The Hon. Mr. B. V. Jadhav, Minister of 
Agriculture to the Bombay Government. 

(2) Rao Bahadur S. T. Rambali, Deputy-President 
of the Bombay Legislative Council. 

(3) Rao Saheb, D. R. Patil, M.L.C. Member of the 
Provincial Committee appointed to assist Indian 
Statutory Commission. 

(4) Mr. N. E. Nawale, B.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

(6) Mr. S. K. Bole, M.L.C., J.P. 

(6) Mr. K. S. Gupte, B.A., LL.B. 

(7) Mr. E. M. Jedhe, and 

(8) Mr. D. S. Javalkar, Secretaries. 

Jedhe Mansion, Poona City, 

16th October, 1928. 

Non-Brahmin Party .—For the proper appreciation 
of the growth of the party it is not necessary to trace 
the relations between the Brahmins and the non- 
Brahmins from ancient times. It is sufficient to state 
that, in spite of the advent of the British, the 
Brahmins in the Deccan retained their political 
supremacy, and their authority in social and religious 
matters remains unchallenged. With their wonderful 
organisation and selfishness they managed in a clever 
manner to influence the administration of the country. 
It was to their interest to maintain the caste system, 
which every sensible man would condemn as a serious 
hindrance to the social, economic and industrial pro¬ 
gress of the country. With all that the British occupa¬ 
tion had its advantages, and with the spread of educa¬ 
tion the Brahmin v. non-Brahmin movement, gradu¬ 
ally gained ground. It found expressions in the 
organisation of the Satya Shodhak-Samaj, a society 
which has been playing a conspicuous part in* the ad¬ 
vancement of the non-Brahmin cause. This Samaj 
was founded by Mahatma Jotirao Phule, of Poona, in 
1873, with the object of emancipating the non- 
, Brahmin communities from the state of intellectual, 
religious and social bondage into which they had been 
forced by the Brahmin priests. The result of the 
propaganda on the part of the Satya Samaj ists was 
that non-Brahmins became conscious of their social 
position. 

Before the inauguration of the Reforms the non- 
Brahmin leaders were fighting their way for the social 
amelioration and the uplift and the religious emanci¬ 
pation of the non-Brahmin communities. Since their 
introduction the non-Brahmins became alive to their 
rights in the political fields. They started organising 
themselves, moved among the masses, agitated 
amongst them and succeeded in getting some special 
representation for the principal backward communi¬ 
ties. This was a triumph in some measure for the non- 
Brahmin movement that the principle for which it 
stood and fought was recognised. 

The political platform of the non-Brahmin Party has 
always been moderate both in views and aspirations. 
We have been from the very beginning trying to work 
the Reforms to the best of our abilities. Our aims are 
directed principally towards social reforms, consisting 
mainly of the education of the backward communities, 
and thus of enabling them to take a rightful place in 
the general advancement of the nation. It may be 
noted, finally, that we have in all our endeavours 
borne in mind the ideals, namely, the attainment of 
Dominion Status by constitutional methods. 

The Franchise .—^The Committee emphatically aim at 
adult suffrage as the goal to be attained. In fixing 


electoral qualifications it has to be remembered that 
the electorate should be sufficiently large to be con¬ 
sidered representative of the Province. If the present 
position is examined it would appear that the percent- 
age of male voters to the total male population over 
twenty years of age is 13.40 per cent. The percentage 
of female voters to the total female population of 
twenty years of age and over is approximately 0.79. 
The percentage of voters to the total population over 
twenty years of age is 7. Can it be said that this con¬ 
dition is satisfactory? It may be urged that the 
masses are not sufficiently literate, but illiteracy in 
itself cannot be a ground against widening the 
franchise. The proper course would be to grant 
franchise to those who would use it to the best interests 
of the country. If we examine the previous elections 
with a view to see if the people have intelligently 
exercised their votes, we would find that the general 
electorate has been unmistakably developing a political 
sense. There has been a marked growth in the sense of 
responsibility, which is also clear from the fact that 
the class of members returned has steadily improved, 
and this fact is the more noticeable when the condi¬ 
tion of the various parties is examined. On these 
pounds the Committee recommend an extension of the 
franchise for the Provincial Council. A widening of 
the franchise is specially necessary in the case of 
agriculturists, who, according to the Census of 1921 
orm 64 per cent, of the total population, who culti- 
« . 4,29,68,000 acres and pay* 

Rs. 4,67,00,000 as land revenue. The system of 
franchise should be so devised that the voting ratio 
ot the various communities should be made to eorre- 
spend with their population. 

We propose lowering of franchise in the rural areas 
^ that those who pay assessment to the extent of 
its. 16, and those who cultivate the land as tenants of 
an equal amount of assessment in districts should have 
a vote, whereas the qualification to be entitled to vote 
at present IS that either they should be' landholders 
paying land revenue to the extent of Rs. 32 or tenants 
ot land paying a like amount as assessment. In dis¬ 
tricts such as Ratnagiri and Panch Mahals, where 
to*P^y land revenue 

£ “itfred!- “ 

P*’°P'’®® “-rry change in the 
Wo 1 municipal 

Com Bombay the 

beTorpl*! *^® franchise should 

be lowered so that all those who pay Rs 5 as rent ner 
month should be held entitled to ^ 01 ^ ^ 

lo5^* The Committee propose the fol- • 

wing electorates, and are prepared to forego the pre¬ 
sent privilege of the reservation of seats throlh t 
mixed electorate to the Mahratta and allied communi- 

accepTed?-!! as given below, are 

(1) The Brahmins. 

(2) The non-Brahmin Hindus. 

(3) The Depressed Classes. 

(4) The Mahomedans. 

(5) The non-Mahomedan and 

munities. 


non-Hindu Com- 


(1) The Brahmins .—The preponderance of the 
Brahmins is nowhere so keenly felt as in the Deccan 
and Karnatak districts of the Bombay Presidency. 
Experience has shown that by using various tactics 
they have managed to capture seats far in excess to 
their proportion to the entire population. They can¬ 
not be said to be the representatives of the masses so 
long as they maintain their superiority by birth over 
other communities. The Committee is, therefore, of 
opinion that the Brahmins as a class should form a 
^parate electorate, while they should be allotted seats 
in the Council on population basis. The reasons for 
coming to such a conclusion are given in detail under 
the next sub-head, namely, the non-Brahmin Hindu 
Group. 
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(2) The non-Brahtnins. —This term is used here 
with reference to the Hindus only. The Brahmins 
have gained immense advantages over their non- 
Brahmin brethren by their alleged claims to 
superiority by reason of birth. The non-Brahmins 
were kept behind for ages by the Brahmins in all 
spheres of activities and are facing even to-day the 
political and economic dominance of the Brahmins. 
The transfer of power to the hands of Indians has 
made the non-Brahmins alive to the fear that they 
would be forever relegated to the backward position. 
It has been the experience of successive elections that 
the number of seats occupied by the Brahmins is vastly 
disproportionate to their numerical strength in the 
country. The traditional antagonism and the 
existence of the social cleavage not to apeak of the 
religious differences have made it impossible for the 
non-Brahmins to have any confidence in their so- 
called representatives in the Councils, namely, the 
Brahmins. A reference to the discussion on the 
recent Joshi Bill, introduced by Mr. S. K. Bole, a 
non-Brahmin Member, and the present activities of 
the Brahmins in the name of Hindu Mahasabha, the 
Brahmin Sabha, etc., are sufficient to convince any¬ 
one that adequate representation through a separate 
electorate for the non-Brahmins ought to be provided 
for. In placing this proposal, we have in view the 
present Brahmin v. non-Brahmin tension. We think 
that if the rights of the non-Brahmins are recognised 
by giving them a separate electorate they will feel 
sure in their position to be ready for united action in 
the development of Indian nationhood. 

(3) The Depressed Glasses. —It is absolutely essen¬ 
tial for the general advancement of the country that 
the problems of the down-trodden classes who are 
politically, socially, and economically depressed should 
be prominently before the Government and the public. 
Scattered as they are over wide areas, they can be 
adequately represented only by means of a separate 
electorate. At present these communities are repre¬ 
sented by men nominated by Government. But the 
arrangement does not satisfy anybody. In these 
days all communities ought to be represented by 
elected members. Under the present circumstances 
it is not possible for these classes to win a seat any¬ 
where, and therefore we recommend that they should 
have a separate electorate, with seats in proportion 
to their numerical strength. 

(4) The Mahomedans. —Communal representation 
for the Mahomedans should be retained, because in 
these days of tension between the Hindus and the 
Mahomedans any attempt at depriving them of their 
previous rights in this direction would provoke wide¬ 
spread opposition and would increase communal 
hatred. It is to be remembered that the recognition 
of communal interest in the Beforms made the 
Mahomedans alive to their position. In fact, such a 
recognition was an important step towards an all- 
sided progress of that community. The Committee 
would, however, suggest that the principle of allotting 
seats on legislative bodies in proportion to the 
numerical strength of the community in the Province 
should be adopted in the case of the Mahomedans as 
in the case of the Brahmins, the non-Brahmins and 
th depressed classes. 

(5) The non-Mahamedans and the non-Hindu Com¬ 
munities. —^The Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Indian 
Christians, Jews, Parsis and such other communities 
should, in our opinion, form a separate group for 
electoral purposes. It may be urged that the mem¬ 
bers of these communities have an easy access to the 
Councils through channels such as chambers of com¬ 
merce, etc., but in view of the fact that these com¬ 
munities have large stakes in commercial and indus¬ 
trial concerns, we are of opinion that their political 
rights should get adequate representation. 

The Lahourers. —The problem of labourers presents 
some difficulty in view of the shifting nature of the 
population. Moreover, it is difficult to define a 
labourer for the purposes of special franchise. There 


are five important industrial centres in the Presi- 
dentgr—namely, Bombay, Ahmedabad, Sholapur, 
Karachi and Hubli. There are over 150,000 
labourers employed in cotton industry in the Bombay 
City alone. There are about 60,000 men engaged in 
textile works in Ahmedabad, and about 20,000 men in 
Sholapur. At present these are represented in the 
Council through nominated members. But in view 
of the fact that Labour Unions are being formed on 
organised basis and that they are being recognised 
by Government the labourers should get representa¬ 
tion through members elected by such recognised 
labour unions. 

Beservation of Seats. —This Committee have in 
another place proposed that the Mahratta and other 
allied communities of the non-Brahmin group would 
forego their claims to reserved seats in case their 
proposals regarding the formation of electorates in 
groups such as Brahmins, non-Brahmins and so on, 
be accepted. The one fact very prominently brought 
out in the last elections and which may be urged in 
justification of reservation of seats is that in spite of 
a large majority of Mahrattas and other allied com¬ 
munities in the Ratnagiri, Ahmednagar, the Bombay 
(North), and the West Khandesh no candidate of the 
said communities would have got a chance of securing 
a seat in the open elections, had there been no pro¬ 
vision regarding reservation of seats. In case the 
present position remains unchanged the Committee 
propose that the following should be the reserved seats 
for the Mahrattas and allied communities. In 
addition to this, they urge that there should be pro¬ 
portionate increase in the number of reserved seats 
in case there be any addition to the number of mem¬ 
bers of the Council. 

Reserved 


Constituency. Seats. 

Bombay (South) .1 

Bombay (North) .2 

West Khandesh .1 

East Khandesh .1 

Sholapur .1 

Kolaba ... ..1 

Poona I 

Nasik 1 

Thana 1 

Ratnagiri .1 

Satara 1 

Ahmednagar ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Poona City. By rotation. 1 

Sholapur City ,, ,, 1 

Belgaum .1 


16 

Provincial Autonomy. —Judging by the experience in 
working the Reforms this Committee think that the 
form of Government known as Dyarchy has not been a 
success. This failure is due to the inherent defects of 
the system. The artificial division of subjects into 
reserved and transferred has led to confusion and the 
Legislative Councils cannot but get confused. ' Re¬ 
servation of some subjects does not inspire confi¬ 
dence in the Ministers, which in its turn is due to 
the fact that the people seek to identify the 
Ministers with the reserved side of the Government. 
The public favour or assail them according as they 
approve or dislike their attitude towards the reserved 
questions rather than judge them mainly on the 
record in dealing with the questions of their own 
departments. This naturally has an adverse effect 
on the working of the transferred departments. This 
Committee therefore recommend that the Dyarchy 
should be abolished and all departments should be 
administered by the Ministers. 

The Second Chamber. —We do not approve of the 
principle of having a second chamber. But if it is 
considered necessary to provide some safeguard to 
the grant of full responsible Government to the 
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provinces, this committee will not press their objec- The distribution of seats, as we find at present, 
tion strongly to the establishment of a second is defective on linguistic grounds. The Committee 

chamber. The Committee do not yet feel called upon propose that the Thana, Ratnagiri, Kolaba and the 

to make any recommendations as to the exact powers seven districts of the Central Division in the Presi- 

or composition of this chamber. They would, how- dency proper, being purely Marathi-speaking 

ever, point out that the members of this chamber districts, should conveniently be divided into three 

should in every way be the real representatives of the groups, and that each group should be allotted one 

people. seat. 

Nominations. —This Committee recommend that The Committee are of opinion that as the Euro- 
there should be no nominated officials in the Peans and Mahomedans are given separate represen- 

Councils, since we think that real responsible Govern- tation, the Mahrattas and allied communities should 

ment. Ministerial responsibility, and the growth of given two reserved seats and one seat should be 
parties will, not be realised so long as officials as such allotted to the depressed classes instead of a separate 

find a place in the Councils. The opposition tends electorate. They further propose the lowering of 

rather to direct against Government benches than franchise so that those who pay Rs. 50 as assessment 

against political party as such. should be entitled to vote. 

The Legislative Assembly. —The position of the Conclusion. —Finally, the Committee would empha- 

Bombay Presidency at present in the Assembly is as sise the necessity for your Commission to pay a visit 
given below. to the districts and to gather first-hand information 

Nominated ^ regarding the condition of the masses. The position 

Non-Official ... ... ... 1 of the non-Brahmins in this Province is entirely 

Non-Mahomedans . 7 different to that in any other Province. We sincerely 

Mahomedans ... ... ... ... ... 4 trust the recommendations which you and your col- 

Europeans ... ... ... ... ... 2 leagues will make, will secure lasting benefit to the 

Landholders .1 future prosperity of this country by giving the 

Indian Commerce .2 people the swaraj in the form op dominion status. 
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Memorandum submitted to the Indian Statutory Commission by the Secretary of the 

All India Mahratta League. 


Forming a component part of the population of the 
uon-Bruhniin coiuiuunities represented by the Nou- 
Brahmin Party of the Deccan, our aspirations and 
aims are the same as given in their Memorandum, as 
there was no necessity of presenting a separate case 
before the Royal Commission, but the other communi¬ 
ties, known as the allied communities to theMahrattas, 
have been instigated by some of those who have been 
opposing the nou-Brahmin cause, held a meeting on 
the 14th October, 1928, and indulged in making wild 
attacks on the Mahrattas. We learn their representa¬ 
tives are placing their claims before you. Therefore, 
it is desirable that our demands and aspirations 
should also be urged. The Maratta League was 
started soon after the memorable Pronouncement of 
1917, and demanded communal electorate. The Joint 
Parliamentary Committee recognised the disabilities 
under which we were labouring, and provided for us 
reserved seats in multiple constituencies. The 
members of the communities were also allowed to take 
advantage of the concession and ve generously allowed 
them eciual privileges with us. We accepted this deci¬ 
sion of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, and 
merged ourselves in the non-Brahmin Party and did 
not carry on a separate propaganda, but now we find 
that, on account of the shortsighted policy of some of 


foreign interest. In case if it did so the party con¬ 
cerned should have recourse to the Central High Court 
and get the legality of the matter settled. 

TUe Expenses of the Central Administration. —The 
expenses of the Central Administration should be met 
from independent sources not to be interfered with 
by the Provincial Governments. Any surplus left from 
the revenues thus collected should be redistributed in 
various Provinces according to their population. 

Political Pieisions of India. —India should he 
divided on linguistic basis into different Provinces, 
and these Provinces should be the next political units. 
At the head of these Provinces will be Governors 
appointed by the Crown. 

The Power and Position of the Goeernor. —He 
should not have any power to interfere with any Act 
of Legislature which is passed by three-fourths of 
the Members of the Hou.so, hut he may use his discre¬ 
tion in any other cases where the Act has not received 
three-fourths of the votes. His colleagues, who aie to 
help him in administering various departments of the 
Province, should bo taken from the Members of the 
House, whose nomination must be approved by that 
body. 

Provincial Legislature. — The ^lembers of the Pro- 


their so-called leaders, the allied communities are 
unjustly attacking us and asking the Royal Commis¬ 
sion to deprive the Mahrattas of the concession of 
reserved seats. We have, therefore, to approach you 
on behalf of the All India Maratta League. 

Pa.vdurangrao Narayanuao Jadhav, Ex-M. L. C. 

President, Satara District Local Board, Pre¬ 
sident, The All India Maratta League, 
Satara. 

Gangajirao Muku.vdkao Kalbhor, Ex-M. L. C. 

Secretary All India Maratta League, Poona. 

Rey Markete, Poona City. 

India’s Relations xvith England. —Our economic in¬ 
terests have been tied together for a period of- a 
century and a half, and these relations got to be 
solved mutually. Neither party can break off the 
relations without doing harm to both. 

The Hiatus we would like to hare.. —Like every 
other word the word “Dominion Status” is also 
vague, hut whatever it may mean we should be per¬ 
fectly satisfied with “ Dominion .Status,” be a member 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, and work 
our destiny within the group. 

Huggestions we icould like to make. —Both the 
judicial and the executive offices in London which 
give the final word in their respective departments 
should be abolished or their connections cut off. That 
is to say, wo would like the Viceroy, who represents 
the King-Emperor, to be the connecting link betw'een 
India and England. We do not wish to have any 
connections with the Secretary of State and the Privy 
Council any longer. 


vinciai ^legislature snouia represent tne various social 
groups in that Province, their number varying accord¬ 
ing to the numerical strength of these social groups 
concerned. For example, the voters in the Deccan 
should be grouped as: — 

(1) Brahmins. 

(2) Mahrattas. 

(.3) Untouchables. 

(4) The rest. 

Purely provincial matters should be controlled by 
these Provincial Legislatures, the Central Legislature 
reserving the right to take over any provincial matter 
to legislate upon whenever it desires to do so. 

Social Groups. —It is our honest opinion that it is 
better to describe conditions rather than discuss 
theories. Caste system may be good or bad. Castes 
are facts, unjiallatable they may be. The Hindu 
Society Ts divided into various hereditary groupuigs. 
The members of these various groupings have been 
from time immemorial working up their destiny 
within that particular group and none other. It may 
be all right to divide society into economic units called 
“ classes ” as in the rest of the world, hut the condi¬ 
tions prevailing in India do not exist outside India. 
Therefore, we are forced to utilise that which has been 
handed over to us from generation to generation and 
to-day we are not of opinion that we can get rid of 
the arrangement by mere wishful thinking. We have 
had these groups with us and we think that these 
groups are liable to stay with us for many more years 
yet to come. This is not the place to discuss the merits 
or the demerits of the system involved. We want to 
take the actuality into consideration. There is the 


The Viceroy. —He should be appointed by the Crown. 
He should have the power of veto and certification. 
He should be helped by as many Executive Councillors 
as he would choose to have. Half of them should be 
appointed by the Central Legislature and the remain¬ 
ing half by the Viceroy, subject to the approval of the 
Central Legislature. 

The Central Legislature.—-TbGVQ should be only one 
Chamber, which should represent not Provinces or 
interests, but the people of India regardless of the 
franchise restrictions applied oi- put. The Legislative 
body .should be free to pass legislation on any subject 
pertaining to our own interests (foreign relations, of 
course, will be controlled by the Imperial Parliament), 
and India will bo consulted from time to time when¬ 
ever her interests are affected, not only in the British 
Empire, but in any part of the world. The Central 
Legislature should not be authorised to legislate any 
discriminatory Act against anv foreigner or any 


caste system and the individual has to go up or down 
with hIs own caste. There is no escape from it. 
Therefore, it is our honest conviction that the mem¬ 
bers in these Provincial Legislatures and, to a certain 
extent, in the Central Legislature, should represent 
these various social groups. 

R7io»i do we represent? —Realising how much work 
the members of the Commission have to do, we will 
not tax them by quoting dry historical facts, which 
are available in any book on Indian History. We are 
Mahrattas and belong to the Kshatriya class. \Ve 
are known as Mahrattas, meaning an independent 
social group in the Mahrathi-speaking districts. The 
word Kunbi sometimes is meanly used in reference to 
us. We are engaged in agricultural pursuits. We 
belong to a martial race. Ou.-’ ancestors at one time 
were the masters of this country. Some British his¬ 
torians admit that they did not receive or conquer 
India from the Moghuls but from the Mahrattas. Our 
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people have fought almost on every front during the 
Great War. The great part of tlie Indian Army is 
recruited from our community. T’he British people 
need not question our loyalty. We have served the 
Empire in every field to the best of our ability and 
borne tUe brunt during the war times more than many 
communities put together. We are a separate social 
unit. We are a martial people. We would like to 
preserve our identity. We would like to work out 
our destiny together. Therefore we request the 
British public to preserve and nourish this unity. We 
want communal representation. Our group should be 
represented in the Provincial Legislature and the 
Central Legislature according to the strength of our 
population and the sacrifices we have undergone. We 
care not for charity. We want justice. 

The Armxj and Navy. —We believe that India should 
have an adequate Navy manned by her martial races 
for defensive purposes. She should spend enough 
money to achieve this state at the earliest possible 
date. In the meantime she should contribute a sub¬ 
stantial sum to the Imperial Treasury for the protec¬ 
tion she receives from the British Navy. As to the 
Army, its standard should be set up and sumptuously 
kept by the high military authorities. We would 
leave the ratio of the British troops to the Indian 
troops to be divided by the experts. However, we do 
believe that the martial spirit of the Indian Army 
should not be denatured by the inclusion of such 
communities who have never done any fighting. The 
Mahratta recruits should form a substantial part in 
the Indian Army, and our Mahratta boys should have 
Mahratta officers in proportion to their strength. For 
this the Government of India should create an Indian 
Sandhurst to give training to these cadets with cadets 
from other martial communities. We are afraid that 
the morale of the Indian Army is liable to be lowered 
by taking in officers from communities which may bo 
intellectually superior but which utterly lack the most 
badly needed martial spirit. 

Reserved Seats. —In the District of Satara 1,026,259 
people reside, out of which 726,031 are Mahrattas. 
The total number*of voters is 21,533, out of which the 
Mahratta voters number 15,236. Under such so-called 
favourable circumstances, the Mahrattas of the said 
district have been able to send only one representative 
of their own to the Provincial Legislature at the three 
successive elections. The reasons are quite obvious 
for this state of affairs. Ours is a backward com¬ 


munity and does not know how to protect itself from 
local politicians belonging to other groups, who parade 
most of the time in sheep’s clothing to achieve their 
unscrupulous ends. In order to put a stop to this ex¬ 
ploitation by others, we ask in the interests of our 
community for reserved seats. In case the communal 
representation does not get sufficient hearing, we 
should like to propose a substitute. We comprise 
one-fifth of the population of this province and one- 
thirtieth of the total population of this country. 
Therefore, We should have at least twenty reserved 
seats in the Provincial Legislature (the membership 
of the House being 114 and five seats in the Central 
Legislature (the membership being 145). If the 
membership of these houses is changed, we propose 
a change in the number of our reserved seats in the 
same proportion. 

The Voting Qualifications. —Though the universal 
adult suffrage is our goal we realise that it cannot be 
achieved within the next few years. But people 
should not be deprived of their primary rights by 
putting in economic barriers in their way at the time 
of voting. The average income of a Mahratta is ex¬ 
tremely low and naturally his tax-paying capacity is 
also veiyr low. But according to present arrangements 
the franchise is entangled with a high tax-paying 
capacity. Under the present circumstances, it is 
impossible for our people to meet these requirements, 
and so they have to lose their natural rights. There¬ 
fore, we suggest that whatever economical qualifica¬ 
tions may be put in the way of the voter they should 
not be any higher than one-fourth of the present 
assessment which has to be paid by a potential voter. 

Concluding Remarks. —The present atmosphere is 
saturated with communal misunderstanding. Each 
group is struggling for its existence and wants to pre¬ 
serve its age-long identity, and we cannot be blamed 
for using the same tactics. We stand for communal 
representation and the least which we can expect is 
the reservation of seats in the proportion to the popu¬ 
lation. Fortunately, or unfortunately, our relations 
with some of the communities in Maharashtra are 
none too bright. We want to live and let live. We 
want to preserve our historic unity. The backward¬ 
ness of our community forces us to ask the British 
public and you. Sirs, their representatives, to grant 
us due political aid either in the form of communal 
representation or reserve seats to preserve the identity 
of an important social unit. 
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POONA. 

Dated 25th October, 1928. 


Present : 

All the Members of the Commission, op the Central Committee (except 
Raja Nawab Ali Khan) and of the Bombay Provincial Committee. 


Mr. N. E. NAWALE, B.A., LL.B., M.L.C., and Mr. K. S. GUPTE, B.A., LL.B. 

(Bombay Provincial Non-Brahmin Party). 


1. Chairman: 1 think you gentlemen have come in 
support of the Memorandum from the Bombay Pro¬ 
vincial non-Brahmin Party, and 1 believe you, Mr. 
Nawale, are the member for the non-Mahomedan rural 
constituency of Ahmednagar district?—Yes, Sir. 
(Mr. Xawaie) 1 am. 

2. Perhaps it will be convenient if 1 address my 
questions to you, Mr. Nawule, but your colleague will 
be at liberty to interpose and add what he wishes if 
he thinks it necessary. Is that convenient to you?— 
Yes. 

3. We have your Memorandum,* and we see from 
the first page of it that you come before us in support 
of this Memorandum from the members of the Bombay 
Provincial non-Brahmin Party, and that your pro¬ 
posals refer especially to the Marathi and Kanarese 
speaking districts?—Yes. 

♦ *•*•»**••« 

5. I will just call your attention and that of the 
Coiiieitir.ie ni'st oi iin lo tiiiije oi: ot vour document, 
where you have set out very conveniently the present 
position in this Presidency as regards the proportion 
of the population that enjoys the franchise for the 
Pi'ovincial Council. 

* **♦*♦**»*'« 

14. Then that is how it stands. Leaving out the 
children and confining it to adults, you may take it 
that at present of the males something like 13 out of 
every 100 have a vote, and of the women something 
like one woman in every 200 has a vote.’’—Yes. 

1.5. What is your view, speaking for those you repre¬ 
sent, about that?—We do not think it is a sufficient 
proportion. 

16. Would you like to see it increased?—Yes; more 
people should be enfranchised. 

17. That would involve either the adoption of com¬ 
plete universal suffrage or else the lowering of the 
franchise qualification ? —Yes. 

18. If I look at page 62 of your Memorandum I 
see that what you are suggesting really is not universal 
suffrage but a lowering of the franchise qualification? 
—Exactly. 

19. My colleagues will find it on page 64. I see you 
say, near the top of page 64, " a widening of the 
franchise is especially necessary in the case of aeri- 
culturists ”?—Yes. 

20. You point out that they form 64 per cent, of the 
total population?—Yes. 

21. And, of course, pay a very considerable part of 
the revenue?—Yes. 

22. Let me see if I have got it right in my mind. 

In this Presidency you distinguish, do you not, be¬ 
tween the qualification for the franchise in urban 
areas and the qualification in rural areas.’’_Yes. 


29. Let us deal, first of all, with the urban con¬ 
stituencies. Is the view which you represent one 
which suggests that the qualifications should be 
lowered? I do not think there is any necessity for 
lowering the franchise in the urban constituencies. I 
no reason for doing so, except in the City of 
Bombay, where labour ought to get more votes. 


30. You think the qualification of Rs. 120 annual 
rental value in the City of Bombay is too high?—Yes, 
it is too high. 

31. What do you suggest it should be reduced to?— 
Rs. 60 a year. 

• •••**•»#** 

34. You have told us, of course, that you are speak¬ 
ing more particularly for the southern parts of the 
Presidency—Yes. 

35. I dare say you have not specially considered the 
case of Sind?—No, we have not considered that. 


37. Now let us take the existing qualification in 
rural constituencies, so that we may appreciate your 
suggestion there. As things are now in rural con¬ 
stituencies is the main qualification this: the owner¬ 
ship or occupancy as a tenant of land paying an 
a.ssessraent of Rs. 32 annually.’’—Yes. 

• 38. I understand that when one speaks of land 
paying an assessment of Rs. 32 that is the minimum 
amount that is paid by way of land tax.^—Yes. 

39. It does not mean the land is valued at that 
figure, but its net profits are whatever they may be, 
and the proportion of net profits to be taken to repre¬ 
sent the lend tax is to be Rs. 32?—Yes. 

40. What is your su^estion as regards that quali¬ 
fication.’’—That franchise ought to lowered in the 
rural constituencies and brought from Rs. 32 to 
Rs. 16. 

41. Halving itP^—-Yes. 

42. Have you been able to form any estimate at all 
as to the number of new voters who would be intro* 
duced if that was done?—In the whole of the Bombay 
Presidency? 

43. It may very likely be a matter for an expert 
estimate, but obviously it would considerably increase 
the number?—Yes. I can speak for the district from 
which I come, Ahmednagar district. 

44. What do you say about your ow-n district?—I 
think at least 9,000 voters would be added in the rural 
constituency. 

45. Is that one of the reserved Mahratta seats?_ 

Yes. 

46. How many constituents have you got on the 
present roll?—Roughly speaking, about 17,000. 

• ***•♦*».** 

48. And if the test was reduced from Rs. 32 to 
Rs. 16? You would get about 9,000 more?—Yes 

49. Making 26,000?—Yes. 

50. Tell me this about it. When one says, in a dis¬ 
trict such as your rural constituency, that a man has a 
vote if he owns or occupies as a tenant a piece of 
land of this assessment, I suppose you may have a 
case where the owner of the land is also the actual 
occupier?—Yes. 

51. The actual cultivator?—Yes. 

52. He owns and occupies and uses his own bit of 
land. Does that often happen ?—Yes. 

53. In that case, he being the owner and occupier, 
he has the vote?—Yes. 

M. Nobmly el^ has the vote in respect of that bit 
or land?—That is so. 


p. 62. 
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56. You also have the case where the owner, though 
he owns the land, does not himself till the soil or him¬ 
self occupy it?—There are cases like that. 

66. He lets it to a tenant?—Yes. 

67. In that case, if the land satisfies the Bs. 32 
assessment test, is it the owner who has the vote or the 
tenant who has the vote, or have they each of them a 
vote.!*—Both of them have got votes. 

58. Which is the commoner case ? Take your con¬ 
stituency. Is the commoner case that the ryot, the 
man who holds from Government, has let to a tenant, 
or that he cultivates his own ground?—The commoner 
case is that he cultivates his own ground. 

59. The Government tenant as a rule is the actual 
cultivator?—Yes, except in irrigated tracts. 

60. You are speaking of the dry areas P—Yes. 

61. I suppose there are cases, are not there, where 
a man may own a large piece of land and he may let 
portions of his land to a number of tenants?—Yes. 

62. What happens then? Suppose there is a ryot 
who owns an area which is divided into ten separate 
farms; each of his ten tenants will have a vote if each 
separate farm is assessed at Rs. 32?—Yes, each will 
have a vote as well as the owner himself. 

63. Will the owner have one vote or ten?—The 
owner will have one. 

64. That is what I wanted to get. Your system is 
complicated, and I may tell you that so is ours; there 
are not many Members of Parliament who could tell 
you accurately every qualification for an elector. I 
could not myself. 

65. Major Attlee: If a man has a Rs. 32 holding 
and he is an owner-occupier, he gets a vote for that? 
—Yes. 

66. But if that man lets out the land in ten portions 
to ten other people is the Rs. 32 holding sufficient 
to give a vote to each of those ten men.^—No, if you 
vote as an occupier you must occupy an area which i.s 
assessed at, at least, Rs. 32. 

67. Chairman; One sees the efliect, more or less, if 
that is done. I think the next thing you deal with 
(at the bottom of page 62 of your document) is a 
suggestion for a rearrangement of the constituencies 
from the point of view of reservation of seats, and so 
on. I will read the passage at the bottom of page 62 
and then ask you a question about it; “The Com¬ 
mittee propose the following electorates, and are pre¬ 
pared to forego the present privilege of the reservation 
of seats through a mixed electorate to the Mahratta 
and allied communities in case their suggestions, as 
given below, are accepted : (1) The Brahmins. (2) The 
non-Brahmin Hindus. (3) The depressed classes. (4) 
The Mahomedans. (5) The non-Mahomedan and non- 
Hindu communities.” That realy is the kernel of 
your proposal as regards the redistribution of seats? 
—Yes. 

68. Is that the general view of the non-Brahmin 
Party ?^—Yes, it is. 

69. Or are you speaking as an individual?—No, we 
are here on behalf of the party. 

70. The Committee have put forward that sueees- 
tion.P—Yes. 

71. Let us be sure we understand it. First of all 

you say you are “prepared to forego the present 
privilege of the reservation of seats * * * to 

the Mahratta and allied communities.” That refers 
to the fact, I understand, that in this Presidency 
there are seven non-Mahomedan general constitu¬ 
encies in which the provision is made that at least one 
member must belong to the Mahratta caste or allied 
communities?—Yes, that is so at present. 

72. I think I was told the other day (correct me if I 
am wrong) that that would not include a Rajput.?—At 
present the “ allied communities ” would not include 
that; they are not included, according to the list. 

73. Although Rajputs and Mahrattas are both 
Kshatriyas?—^Yes. 

74. You are prepared, you say, to give up the idea 
of the reservation of these seven seats if the condition 
which you suggest is fulfilled ?—Yes, if the non- 
Brahmins are given a separate electorate. 


75. Let me see if I understand the condition rightly. 
The condition really seems almost to amount to this: 
it seems to amount to abolishing general electorates 
altogether?—Yes, it will amount to that. 

76. It does amount to that?—It amounts to that, 
yes. 

77. It is a suggestion, really, to abolish general elec¬ 
torates altogether. It is a proposal, if I follow rightly, 
that the Brahmins should vote together for their own 
Brahmin members?—Yes. 

78. In other words, that no Brahmin shall be a 
member for any constituency except a Brahmin 
separate constituency.?—Yes. 

79. Then there are the non-Brahmin Hindus, who 
do the same?—Yes. 

80. Then that the depressed classes shall do the 
same, and the Mahomedans shall do the same, and 
then your non-Mahomedan and non-Brahmin com¬ 
munities—that would include the Parsis?—Yes. 

81. So your suggestion is that all general electorates 
in this Presidency should be abolished?—Yes. 

82. And that the elected members of the Council 
should each and all of them be elected by a separate 
constituency of their own community?—Yes. 

83. Treating the Brahmins as a distinct community 
by themselves.?—Yes. 

84. It would be a very big change, would it not.?— 
Of course, it would be a big change, no doubt. 

85. Why do you propose this? What is there 
which makes you think it is a suggestion which the 
Conference should consider.?—The main reason is 
this, that the Brahmins, though their proportion is 
very small, predominated everywhere in local self- 
governing bodies and in the Council also, up till now. 
The last Reforms only gave us seven seats; otherwise 
we had no representatives as such of our own in the 
Council. 

86. While you are mentioning that, how many mem¬ 
bers are there of your party in the present Legislative 
Council.?—In the non-Brahmin party as such? 

87. Yes.—We are 14 at present. 

88. So you see, though seven seats were reserved 
for the Mahratta, you have, in fact, under the 
present system, a non-Brahmin party in the Legisla¬ 
ture of 14?—Yes. We have other members who also 
joined us, those who did not come in as reserved 
members. 

89. Your reason really is that the Brahmin, though 
his caste is, of course, a minority of the Hindu com¬ 
munity taken as a whole, none the less has a very 
large part in representation in public affairs?—In 
public bodies, yes. (Mr. Gupte): Their interests do 
not always coincide with the interests of the non- 
Brahmins. They claim superiority by their birth, 
and they are the priests, and, therefore, they want 
to predominate over other communities, over the 
masses. 

90. Can you tell me how many Brahmins there are 
who are elected members of the present Bombay 
Legislature?— [Mr. Nawale): To speak of Deccan and 
Karnatak, there are about six. 

91. When you gave me the figure of 14 just now 
when you spoke of the non-Brahmin party, were you 
still confining yourself to the Deccan and the 
Karnatak ?—Y es. 

92. Of course, as things are in this part of the 
world, you form a non-Brahmin party, and no doubt 
it is largely consolidated by the fact that it is opposed 
to the Brahmins.?—^Yes. It is opposed to the Brah¬ 
mins, but we have our own constructive programme, 
too. 

93. But do you think that under 3 mur plan all the 
non-Brahmins will agree, or do not you think it will 
lead to a proposal now that there should be a list of 
different castes, each of whom should elect its mem¬ 
bers?—No. This is a demand of the united non- 
Brahmins. Of course, there may be some members 
who disagree with the party as such. It would be 
impossible to give each caste a separate electorate, 
and we, too, have not asked like that. 
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94. Major Attlee: Why do you say that you would 
not have a proper representation if you did not have 
separate constituencies? You have got a big majority 
of the votes. There is a list in the big book, I think? 
—We have not got the big book here. 

95. 1 will give you an instance. In Nasik there are 
21,000 electors, of whom 16,600, roughly, are Mah- 
rattas ?—Yes. 

96. Will you explain why Mahrattas cannot get in 
at election time?—Yes, the reason is obvious and very 
simple. There is hardly any doubt that we have a 
great number of voters in these constituencies; but 
majority of voters in these rural constituencies are 
under the influence of sowcars, Bramin priests and 
Brahmin Government officials. 

97. Chairman: One of the words means money¬ 
lenders ?—Yes. 

98. Any Government officials who may be Brah¬ 
mins?—Yes, everywhere we have Brahmin officials. 

99. Major Attlee: You say moneylenders. Are the 
moneylenders Brahmins?—No. They belong to the 
advanced communities. 

100. Chairman: What are the advanced communi¬ 
ties besides the Brahmins?—The Banias and the 
Gujrathis who are moneylenders in the Deccan, for 
example. 

101. Major Attlee: Then your point is not so much 
the Brahmin as such, but that your electors as a 
whole are likely to be influenced by persons in posi¬ 
tions of authority, whether it is economic or political 
or social, or whatever it may be?—But I can assure 
you that it is the Brahmin priests and officials and the 
sowcars frequently. 

102. How does that work?—The Brahmins are the 
pleaders of the sowcars and the sowcar is ultimately 
influenced by the Brahmin officer. 

103. In your own community of the non-Brahmins, 
are not there people wielding influence? I suppose 
some are richer than others; some are better educated 
than others?—A very small percentage of them are 
educated. 

104. You see, the point you make is that the 
ignorant voter is liable to be made to vote by people of 
influence ?—Yes. 

106. You try to get rid of that by a separate con¬ 
stituency for non-Brahmins?—^Yes. 

106. Are you sure that you will not have influences 
of the same sort wielded by Brahmins even in a 
non-Brahmin constituency?—No, not such a baneful 
influence as is working at present under the Brahmin 
dominance. 

107. Now I want to ask you about the question of 
the franchise which we were talking about in the 
Bombay City?—Yes. 

108. You proposed a reduction there?—^Ycs. 

109. What is the ordinary rent paid by a mill-hand 
in Bombay City?—Ordinarily they pay five or six 
rupees. 

110. You would enfranchise them by your proposal? 
—Yes, poor people as they are. 

111. You do not propose to enfranchise the labourer 
in the village, the daily labourer? You have, I 
suppose, in the village some landless labourers, have 
you not.?—Yes. 

112. Would you enfranchise them?—Labourers in 
the villages, you mean? 

113. Yes.—No, the}^ are agriculturists. In the 
Deccan a petty agriculturist works in his fields for 
some months, and then he turns out a labourer him¬ 
self. 

114. Does he own sufficient land to give him a vote 
under your proposal ?—Many of them do not. 

116. AVhat sort of proportion of them?—I should 
say that at least at present 40 per cent, of them have 
not land enough to give them a vote at present. 

116. And, under your proposal, what proportion 
would they be?—I cannot give the exact proportion, 
unless I work out figures. But even if the franchise 
is lowered and brought down to Rs. 16 still a large 
number would be left out. 


117. I do not know what proportion that would be 
of the total number. Your proposal shows, I think, 
that you have already 17,000 electors in Ahmed- 
nagar district!*—^Yes. 

118. Your proposal adds 9,000?—Yes. 

119. That makes 26,000 out of a population of nearly 
700,000?—Yes. 

120. Now, that leaves a very large proportion of 
adults without votes. Who would those be? What 
classes would thus be left out of the vote under your 
proposal ?—Agriculturists mostly. 

121. And why should not they have the vote?—I 
would be glad if they could be enfranchised, and even 
if the franchise were lowered to eight or six rupees; 
but as the proposal of the party stands, I must stick 
to it. These are our demands at present, that the 
franchise should be brought down to 16 rupees. Gur 
ultimate object is, as we have stated in the memor¬ 
andum, that there should be adult suffrage. 

122. You have stated that the ordinary ryot was 
liable to bo under the influence of the moneylender? 
—Yes. 

123. I suppose that would apply still more to the 
ryots with very little land who are labourers most of 
their time? They are poorer still?—If there is a 
separate non-Brahmin constituency, then, of course, 
they can utilise their right of representating them¬ 
selves by their own candidates. They can choose their 
own candidates. 

124. But the men in the villages who own very 
little land, and who are mostly labourers, work for 
the ordinary farmer, do they not?—^Yes. 

126. And the suggestions you have made will not 
give those people the vote?—Yes, they would not get 
the vote. 

126. Will they be represented by the people for 
whom they work?—No, not necessarily so. Now these 
classes are taking to education, and an educated man 
from amongst themselves can represent them. Ho 
need not be their landlord, he need not be their 
direct superior or man of influence over them. The 
candidate may be an individual man sprung up from 
the masses, and he can represent them. 

127. Yes, but you are enfranchising as the voters 
the farmer class?—Yes. 

128. And, therefore, the tendency will be, other 
things being equal, to return people in the interests 
of the farmer?—Yes. 

129. What I am putting to jmu is that if the land¬ 
less man or the man who owns very little land is not 
enfranchised, he will not have any representation as 
against the farmers’ interest, will he?—Yes, that 
may be so; that is inevitable. 

130. One other point. You have, as a matter of 
fact, beyond the reserved seats returned a certain 
number of members of your community for the un¬ 
reserved seats?—Yes, we have. 

131. Something like half of your present represen¬ 
tation is by people returned for the unreserved seats; 
seven reserved and seven unreserved, I think you 
said?—^Yes. 

132. How is it that if the influence were so strong 
as you have said to support your claim for reserved 
seats, you manage to get these other seven returned 
for the non-reserved seats?—In those unreserved con¬ 
stituencies the electorate is rather enlightened, and 
the Brahmin influence and other influences which I 
have mentioned are not so strongly felt in those areas. 
{Mr. Gupte): And sometimes the personality of the 
candidate wins for him the seat. . 

133. Chairman: You have a colleague in the repre¬ 
sentation of Ahmednagar, have you not?— {Mr. 
Nau'ale): Yes, I have a colleague. 

134. Is the other member also a Mahratta?—Yes. 

136. That is an instance of what Major Attlee puts? 

—^No. He came in only because one non-Mahratta 
member who was elected with me was disqualified. 

136. Major Attlee: The point remains, of course, 
does it not, that half of your members in the Legis¬ 
lature are returned for non-reserved seats?—^Yes, but 
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I have already said that the conditions in those non- 
reserved areas very much differ from those in the 
reserved areas. 

137. There may be one case where the other candi¬ 
date was unseated on petition, or disqualified, but 
the broad fact remains that you have managed to get 
representation, if not in seven, at least in six cases? 
—I think I must make one thing clear. The sev'en 
seats are reserved not for the non-Brahmins for 
whom we have come here to speak, but they are given 
to Mahrattas and allied castes. The non-Brahmins 
are not composed of Mahrattas and allied castes 
alone; there are other communities, too, and these 
seats belong to Mahrattas and allied castes as such; 
so these seven have come in on the vote of the 
Mahratta and allied castes, and not on the general 
ticket of the non-Brahmins as such. 

138. You draw a distinction, then?—No, I do not 
want to draw a distinction. I was asked about 14 and 
7 seats. It was said that seven have come in without 
the reserved ticket; that is why I am explaining these 
things. 

139. Yes; but the broad principle on which your 
party is founded is non-Brahmin?—Yes; but the 
Council party is formed after members are elected. 

140. And therefore you have, as a matter of fact, 
an effective return of 14 non-Brahmins, although 
there are seven seats that are specially reserved, the 
other seven have got in in open competition against 
Brahmins?—don’t wonder for that. In fact, in the 
non-reserved areas, the returns are not satisfactory 
to non-Brahmins. In Satara, for instance, with a 
majority of non-Brahmin votes, we have been able to 
get only one seat out of three seats. That is not 
good. 

141. How do you reconcile that with the statement 
on page 63, which says that “ in spite of a large' 
majority of Mahrattas and other allied communities in 
the Ratnagiri, Ahmednagar, the Bombay (North) and 
the West Khandesh, no candidate of the said communi¬ 
ties would have a chance of securing a seat in the open 
elections”?—Yes. I have already referred to that 
point. The Brahmins and the higher castes influence 
the masses, who are educationally backward, and, 
therefore, we were given seven reserved seats. The 
rest were left to the general electorate. But for 
reservation, our candidates would not have been 
elected in those areas at all, 

142. Would you say that the disabilities of the 
people for whom you speak, the non-Brahmins 
generally, are due to ignorance, lack of education, 
and so on—things which are gradually passing away? 
—Gradually they are taking to education nowadays. 
We want to have compulsory education in our 
districts now, and if we get that soon there will be 
a great awakening amongst the masses. 

143. Would you say that the necessity for reserveil 
seats was less now than at the time when the Reforms 
were introduced?—No, I do not think the time has 
yet come for aboli,shing the reserved seats. That will 
be indirectly denying representation to millions of 
poorer masses. 

144. Do you think it is better?—It would be bettor 
to provide for them for at least ten years to come. 
(Mr. Gupte): In the days of non-co-operation certain 
Mahrattas had a chance of coming in, but now that 
moment is going, and we are afraid that non- 
Brahmins hereafter will be deprived from getting a 
chance by the higher classes unless the seats are 
reserved. 

145. Colonel Lane-Fox: You will see this is rather a 
startling proposal of yours, is it not ? It is not exactly 
democratic?— (Mr. Nawale): The proposal on page 63 
you mean? 

146. No, the proposal for abolishing the general elec¬ 
torate ?—It may sound so, but we cannot help it. 

147. It is not a very democratic proposal, is it?— 
We are forced to put it like that because the conditions 
are very strange. In India conditions are so strange 


that what is democratic in other countries may be 
undemocratic here, and what looks apparently un¬ 
democratic here may really be very just and demo¬ 
cratic. 

148. I want you to tell me what they are? You vote 
by secret ballot?—Yes. 

149. And you say that a large number of votes are 
captured by the Brahmins .P—Yes. 

150. Because people are afraid not to vote for them? 
—Yes. 

151. How are the Brahmins to find out which way 
the man votes .P—^When the returning officer counts 
the votes naturally they get the various votes from 
the constituency. 

152. But if the system is working satisfactorily 
nobody ought to know how the vote is given?—He 
does not know exactly what person has voted for him, 
but he knows where thecnajority of votes come from. 
There are agents and canvassers who canvass for him. 
The voters are influenced, and they tell the canvasser 
or the agent. 

153. Why need they tell him.'’—The influence works 
and the agents are informed that such and such a 
person is voting for such and such a candidate. 

154. But the system should be, and is intended to 
be, that a man could go into the polling booth and 
vote for whoever he likes —He exercises that right, 
but afterwards he tells the agent for the candidate for 
whom he has voted, and his vote, too, is much influ¬ 
enced before he has approach to the polling booth. 

166. There is no reason why he should?—They are 
ignorant. They are actually brought in carts and 
conveyances that are prohibited. 

156. If that is the condition at present a lowering 
of the franchise will make it worse if you get more 
illiterate men voting?—They will get political educa¬ 
tion and more enfranchising would be much in the 
interest of the backward non-Brahmin candidates. 

157. Is not the better plan for you to educate your 
electors to vote according to their conscience ?—This is 
going on now day by day, but they are not at present 
thoroughly educated to exei’cise their vote properly 
and freely. Wider franchise will create awakening 
among the masses. 

158. Why, instead of asking for these separate elec¬ 
tions, do not you agitate among your people and tell 
them not to tell anybody how they vote?—^We are doing 
so, and we are creating an awakening amongst these 
masses, but the system must also help us. The system 
must be so arranged as to awaken the masses to their 
political sense. 

159. And will not that, in time, give you a better 
result than all these separate electorates?—^After ten 
years I do not think there will be any necessity for 
reserved seats, but with things as they stand now there 
is a great need for reservation of seats; otherwise 
these masses would not have any representation on the 
Council at all. The process of awakening is just 
begun, and if you stop reservation at this stage, the 
process, instead of making any further advance, will 
be stopped. 

160. Chairman: Then do you take the view that the 
adoption of a system of reserved seats tends to create a 
situation in which reserved seats will not be neces- 
sary?—^Yes, that is my conviction. (Mr. Gupte): 
Perhaps when the backward classes are developed 
there will be no necessity to have reserved seats. (Mr. 
Nawale) ; We have compulsory schemes under con¬ 
sideration, and when they are applied the people will 
be educated, and they will know something of politics 
and something of public life. A time will then come 
to abolish reservation. 

161. Mr. Cadogan: What is your own experience in 
Ahmednagar? It is a two-member seat. 'Who headed 
the poll)’—Last time, Mr. Feroda. 

162. Was he a Brahmin or a non-Brahmin?—He was 
a Marwari Jain, a merchant community. 

163. Chairman: We may summarise it in this way. 

I see from this book that, while there ai-e 13,615 
Mahrattas in your constituency, you would not have 
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been returned if it bad not been for the reserved seats? 
—Yes. 

Mr. Cadogan: That is what I wanted to know. 

164. Chairman: And, in fact, you did get, out of the 
13,615 Mahratta votes, 2,385 votes?—^Y«s. 

165. Sardar Mxijumdar: What sub-communities, in 
yoiir opinion, constitute the Brahmin community?— 
The Government have defined that, I think. I do not 
know what the Brahmin communities are. 

166. I mean the Brahmin community as classified 
by Government ?—I am not aware of what classes they 
consist. 

167. Do you include the Gaud Saraswat Brahmins, 
Chandraseniya-Kayastha-Prabhus, Pathare-Prabhus, 
and Daivajna Brahmins in the Brahmin community? 
.—The Gaud Saraswat Brahmins come in the 
Brahmins, but some of the others are different com¬ 
munities altogether. They are non-Brahmin com¬ 
munities, for at least election purposes. 

168. They are not classed as Brahmins by Govern¬ 
ment?—I am not concerned with what Government 
has classed and what Government has not classed, 

169. And you also do not know.*’—No. 

170. That they are Brahmins.*’—I do not know that. 
I would have the Prabhus as non-Brahmins, for elec¬ 
tion purposes. 

171. But I want the situation as laid down by Gov¬ 
ernment?—I am not aware what Government has laid 
down. {Mr. Gupte): At present the Brahmins are 
incorporated with the Prabhus and other communities, 
because there are many communities amongst the 
Brahmins. We want to form our separate electorates 
on the principle that those who claim superiority by 
birth, those who belong to the priesthood class, should 
be styled Brahmins, and the rest non-Brahmins. 

172. What proportion does the Brahmin community 
hold to the total population of the Deccan and Kar- 
natak?—I have not worked out that figure, but the 
proportion must, of course, be very small. 

173. What is the percentage of literacy among the 
Brahmins?—I have not worked it out. You could find 
it out from the Census reports. It is extremely high, 
obviously. 

174. What is the percentage of Government posts 
held by the Brahmin community and the communities 
which are not, strictly speaking. Brahmins, but which 
are equally advanced in literacy with the Brahmin 
community, as, for example, the Kayastha-Prabhus ? 
—I do not carry these figures in my pocket, but 80 per 
cent, of these posts are monopolised by Brahmins 
alone; I can say that from my experience going about 
the country. 

175. Were any restrictions put upon the so-called 
backward classes in the mafter of education since the 
advent of British rule? If not, why did not they 
educate themselves.**—There are many difficulties in 
the way of the non-Brahmins. 

176. Will you name some of them?—In the way of 
educating themselves the non-Brahmins have many 
difficulties. There have been invariably Brahmin 
teachers working under the District Local Boards up 
till now, and they did not educate the non-Brahmin 
boys properly. Now-a-days a gradual change is 
noticeable, since non-Brahmins took control of local 
boards. 

177. Do you mean the non-Brahmin boys are pre¬ 
vented from receiving proper education by the Brah¬ 
mins?—No, I do not say they are prevented, but they 
are neglected in the classes. In fact, out of every 
thousand non-Brahmin boys who attend the primary 
school in a village you get hardly one who reaches 
the matriculation examination of the university. That 
means you have neglected at least 999 boys out of 
every thousand, who are thrown away as waste. 

178. Is it or is it not a fact that communities which 
are not Brahmin, but which have educated them¬ 
selves, hold a greater proportion of Government posts? 
—I do not think so. The monopoly is decidedly of 
the Brahmins, w^hich is simply vicious. 

179. Do you know that among the Brahmins there 
are Grihasthas and priests, and the former consti¬ 
tute an overwhelming majority of the Biahmin 


community.**—As far as the non-Brahmin community 
is concerned, it does not matter whether Brahmins 
are priests or not; whether they are priests or not, 
so far as the non-Brahmin community is concerned 
they are unitedly against them. 

180. You do not think there is a difference?—They 
sink their differences when confronted with non- 
Brahmins. -4s far as we non-Brahmins are concerned, 
there is no difference between a Brahmin who is a 
priest and one who is not a priest. 

181. Do you know that the Grihasthas have never 
cared to assert any social or theocratic right? Nay, 
that they consider it derogatory to follow the priestly 
profession?—No, I am not aware of any such thing. 
1 cannot say what the Brahmin Grihasthas and the 
Brahmin priests do among themselves. 

182. Do you know that a priest performs religious 
rites and ceremonies only at the invitation of the 
houseowner.**—Well, they have got their tyrannical 
ways of exacting money. That is why Mr. Bole, the 
labour member of the non-Brahmin community, had 
to bring in bis Joshi Bill in the Council to deprive 
the Brahmin priests of their tj’rannical priestly 
emoluments. 

183. Do you know that some communities have their 
own priests, and the Brahmin priests have never 
cared to displace them ?—That has only started now-a- 
days, and on a very small scale too. 

184. Do the Lingites have their own priests?—I do 
not know. 

185. Do you know the exact difference between a 
vedokta rite and puranokta rite? Is not it a fact 
that the puranokta rite is only a simplified form of the 
vedokta rite?—I do not think that is so; the puran¬ 
okta rite is something meant for the non-Brahmins, I 
suppose. 

186. What was the profession largely followed by 
the Mahratta community before British rule?—They 
were warriors and agriculturists. 

187. Do you know that there was, in the olden 
times,' the fullest scope for the realisation of the 
ambition of the said community.**—Yes, there was in 
the strict Mahratta rule. 

188. Has that state of things prevailed since the 
advent of British rule.**—No, our youths are denied 
the right of getting military commissions. 

189. Do you know that the Mahratta community 
and other allied communities are mainly martial races 
and that they acted as such until the advent of 
British rule.**—^Yes. 

190. Do you know that the Brahmin community in 
Mahrashtra is also martial in spirit, and that the 
Deccani Brahmins are not admitted in the Indian 
-4rmy.*‘—I do not think so. I do not think there is 
any provision of that sort. 

191. Do you consider it as fair to shut out a whole 
community from one important department of admini¬ 
stration?—They are not shut out, they did not offer 
their services in the last Great War to show their 
mdrtial spirit. 

192. Do you know that, except for the Kolhapur 
State, all other Mahratta States were the creation of 
Bajirao Mahratta,I, a Brahmin?—I do not think so. 
Instead of any State being created by Brahmins, the 
Brahmin States have been created by Mahrattas. 

Chairman: I am very much interested in this; I 
love learning history; but do you think we must go so 
much into this? Political rights cannot be made to 
depend entirely on these things, though they may be 
useful things to bear in mind. 

193. Sardar Mujumdar: Do you think that for 
the efficient working of the Provincial Legislative 
Councils it is desirable to apply some test for educa¬ 
tional qualifications for a candidate, inasmuch as the 
proceedings of the State Councils are conducted in 
English?—A test for qualifications? 

194. Some sort of test of qualification.**—You mean, 
to become a member of these bodies? 

195. Yes.—Which? The Legislative Council or the 
local self-governing bodies ? 

196. The Council and also the-local self-governing 
bodies.**—As far as the views expressed in the non- 
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Brahmin Party’s memorandum are concerned, I am 
bound to say no such qualification should be imposed. 

• ********** 

198. Khan Bahadur S. N. Bhutto: Would you sug¬ 
gest a universal lowering of the franchise in Bombay 
City, or is it only to apply to the working classes?— 
If it is lowered for everyone I have no objection, but 
if it is not going to be lowered for everybody it should 
be' lowered for the labourers, at least. 

199. Do you ask for it for the labourers or for all?— 
We luave asked for it for the labourers. 

200. Dr. Ambedkar: Do you wish to discriminate 
between the labouring population and the non¬ 
labouring, or do you say the basis of franchise should 
be the same all through?—All through. (Mr. Gupte): 
For labourers we have a different programme; there 
should be labour unions, and through the labour 
unions they can act. 

201. Hao Saheb Patil: Mr. Nawale, according to 
the memoiandum of your party, you want to have 
five electorates?—Yes. 

202. Now, supposing we do not have a separate 
electorate for the Brahmins, I think you will be 
satisfied with the present non-Mahomedan consti¬ 
tuency if you have reserved seats as at present .!*—Yes, 
but we want seats to be given to us in proportion 
to our population. 

203. Your object in having the separate consti¬ 
tuency for the non-Brahmins is that their interests 
shall be protected.**—That is all. 

204. So may I take it that in the interests of the 
backward classes the basis of representation should 
be the population basis?—Yes, it should be the popu¬ 
lation basis. 

205. If you have the population basis, you will be 
quite satisfied with your representation, so long as 
you have reserved seats as well?—^Yes, I will be sati.s- 
fied if adequate number of seats proportionate to 
our population are reserved for us. 

206. In such a case you will not mind if the non- 
Brahmins do not have a separate electorate; you 
will not press for that?—In what case? 

207. If you get satisfactory representation accord¬ 
ing to the population basis with reserved seats, then 
you would like to have the Brahmins with you?— 
There would be no harm in having the Brahmins 
with us in that case. If we get seats proportionate 
to our population re.served in this Presidency, then 
we may not have these separate electorates except 
for the depressed classes. 

208. I do not ask you about those; they will take 
care of themselves. You think that in the interests 
of the backward classes, the franchise should bo 
necessarily lowered?—Yes, it should be lowered. 

209. In what way will backward classes he 
benefited thereby? Can you give me some idea?— 
They can put up their own candidates, and exercise 
the right of voting in favour of their own candidate. 
At present they are not properly enfranchised, and 
the votes of those who have got them are taken over 
by the Brahmin candidate or by candidates who have 
got influence over these voters. For the effective 
return of non-Brahmins to councils the franchise of 
the rural voters must be lowered. 

210. I do not want to go into the controversy of 
Brahmin and non-Brahmin, and I do not want to 
go into those questions which have already been put 
to you, but if the franchise is lowered, would your 
interests be better safeguarded?—^Yes, with adequate 
reservation of seats. 

* * * * * 

212. Itao Saheb Fat'd: Do not you think, in viev,' 
of the number of voters in the towns, that the candi¬ 
date there, especially if he belongs to the advanced 
classes, is able to canvass for votes much more easily? 
He can canvass much more easily, because the voters 
are in a compact area. 

213. It is easier for him, because the voters are all 
in one place?—Yes. 


214. Whereas, in the case of a rural constituency, 
a candidate who has to get votes from the rural 
voters has to go from place to place?—He has to 
wander from hut to hut; he has to pass over hills 
and valleys and cross rivers where there are no roads, 
even. 

215. Would you like to have different constituencies, 
rural and urban, as is the case in the Central 
Provinces.*’—I should very much approve of that 
scheme, if the constituency w'ere split up into two 
distinct parts, rural and urban. 

216. But in that case you would like to have one 
more seat for the rural constituency!*—The rural 
should have two and the urban only one. 

217. Take the case of Satara. 'Would you like to 
have three seats for the rural constituency there and 
one for the urban?—Yes. 

218. So that from that point of view you have no 
objection to an increase in the number of members 
of the Legislative Council?—I am in favour of in¬ 
creasing the number of members of the Legislative 
Council, without that the backward non-Brahmin 
communities woiild not get adequate representation. 

219. Syed Mhan Muhammad Shah: You have just 
said that there should be separate rural and urban 
constituencies, and you have described the trials and 
tribulations a candidate undergoes on account of the 
mixture of these constituencies. Now, do you want 
the separation of urban and rural on account of the 
candidate’s convenience or because you think the 
rural interests are neglected by the candidate coming 
from urban areas?—Both. I do not think that the 
urban candidate can or will properly represent the 
interests of the rural voters, as the two interests at 
present clash with each other. 

220. Therefore it is on account of the interest of 
the rural voters that you recommend this change** 
—Primarily it is in thp interest of the rural voters, 
but, of course, theie are some other reasons. 

221. Primarily it is for the interests of the rural 
masses?—^Yes. 

222. In that case, if the rural and urban consti¬ 
tuencies are divided, would you advise a lowering of 
the franchise?—Yes. I am in favour of lowering the 
franchise in the case of rural voters from Rs. 32 to 
Rs. 16. 

223. In spite of the separation, you think a lower¬ 
ing of the franchise will be necessary?—Yes. 

224. In reply to Major Attlee, you said that in 
addition to the seven seats which are reserved, seven 
more non-Brahmins had been returned. Do you think 
they are included in the Mahrattas and allied com¬ 
munities?—No, they are different castes altogether. 
Because they are non-Brahmins they have joined with 
us, but they are not Mahrattas or allied caste peoples. 

225. You have asked for separate electorates for 
Mahrattas and allied castes joined together, and 
you would perhaps like separate electorates for the 
other non-Brahmin castes also?—I shall not be sorry 
if the non-Mahratta non-Brahmins are given a sepa¬ 
rate scheme of reservation of seats; in fact, I shall be 
glad of it. 

226. I want to know your view as regards the 
tenant having the vote: do you mean the permanent 
tenant or the temporary tenant?—The tenant who is 
found to be the tenant when the lease is prepared. 

227. Will you give the franchise to the permanent 
tenant or to the tenant at will?—I think to qualify 
himself as a voter a man has to stay there for a 
certain number of months; a residential qualification 
is necessary. 

Chairman: I think it would be well to ask the 
gentlemen who represent the body called the All-India 
Mahratta League to come in and listen to this evi¬ 
dence. I appreciate that the point of yiew of the two 
bodies is not quite the same, but I think it might be 
useful if they came in to listen, and, if it is desired, 
members of the Conference might ask additional 
explanations from them. 
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228. Sir Hari Singh Gour: It is clear from the trend 
of your evidence that you wish to strengthen rural 
representation in the Local Council.'*—Yes, because 
they pay a major portion of the revenues directly and 
indirectly. 

229. And you wish to leave the urban representation 
as far as possible unchanged?—Unchanged as far as 
the voting population is concerned. 

230. Do you realise what would be the effect, if your 
proposals were applied, upon the constitution of the 
Local Council ? Do you think it will increase in brain 


power and efficiency.'*—I think you can get proper 
candidates even from the backward communities now¬ 
adays to represent them in the Council. 

231. I suppose your objective, as it is the objective 
of every member of the Council, is that the best brains 
should be utilised for the public service ?-.T-Not neces¬ 
sarily. I am opposed to that idea. If you utilise the 
best brains without giving representation to the 
masses and allowing them to have proper and adequate 
direct representation in the Council, then, of course, 
there will be more mischief than good. 


Mr. GANGAJIRAO MUKUNDRAO KALBHOR and Mr. K. S. GHORPADE, B.Sc., 

here entered the Conference Room. 


Chairman: Gentlemen, I have asked you to come in 
because, although in some respects your Memorandum 
does not follow quite the same lines, still we are dis¬ 
cussing a general subject on which I shall be very glad 
to have your presence. We have all read the Memo¬ 
randum which you submit, the Memorandum of the 
All-India Mahratta League.* Sir Hari Singh Gour is 
asking some questions more particularly of the gentle¬ 
men who are already here. If you will follow the 
questions it may be that you would like at times to 
add a remark. I will tell you the question which has 
just been put. Sir Hari Singh Gour asked whether it 
was not desirable to utilise the best brains of the 
country in administration and in Government, even 
though that meant drawing disproportionately from 
some particular section (he was referring, no doubt, to 
the Brahmins), and I understood the witness to say 
that he did not himself think that was the true prin¬ 
ciple, and he was going to explain why. 

Witness (Mr. Nawale ): Yes, I just want to explain 
further. Before the Montagu-Chelmsford spirit was 
introduced we had these “ best brains,” and they used 
to be our representatives in the Councils; but that was 
the worst sort of representation of the masses. We 
have our own seats in the last scheme, and now we have 
greater representation of these masses. What we are 
trying now to do is to have greater direct representa¬ 
tion of these masses in the Council. 

232. Sir Hari Singh Gour; I understand your 
theory is that you would sacrifice the best brains in 
favour of the class principle?—I would. 

233. Do you think it would be advisable to give 
votes to all literate persons who have passed the fourth 
standard!*—There is hardly any education amongst 
the masses. 

234. Merely literate persons not possessing the requi¬ 
site property qualification have at present no votes?— 
I have not worked out that figure, how many literate 
persons have not a vote. 

235. There must be some!*—There might be some. 

236. Very well; would you give them votes or not, 
because it would encourage and promote education 
and literacy ?—That would be advocating manhood 
suffrage. I do not think a man possessing no property 
qualification should be given the vote. 

237. My point is that, if you wish really to develop 
the political institutions of this country, you want to 
encourage literacy and education?—Yes. 

238. In order to encourage literacy and education, 
give a vote to all literate adults?—No, that would be 
a wrong sort of way of creating more literacy and 
more awakening and consciousness amongst the 
masses. You give them direct representation. There 
are people available now amongst these backward 
classes who are fairly educated to represent them. 

239. I am not dealing with that. I am to give them 
votes, according to you. All those persons will be 
enfranchised, that is to say, the backward classes and 
the people you have in mind?—Yes. 

240. But in addition to those persons, I am sug¬ 
gesting whether you are not in favour of a literate 
vote as such, with a view to advancing the political 
education of the people, and to develop the self- 
governing institutions in the country?—No, I do not 
thinlc so. 


241. You have said this, if you will kindly turn to 
your memorandum at page 62, and I will draw your 
attention to page 63. I just want an explanation 
about this on page 62. You are prepared to forego 
the privilege of reserved seats for Mahrattas?—Yes. 

242. But on page 63 I think your language is 
susceptible of an interpretation that because there 
is a very large number of Mahrattas, and though 
they failed to get the seats, you ore still in favour 
of a reservation of seals in favour of the Mahrattas; 
is that so.!*—^Yes. 

243. Have I understood you correctly? In other 
words, while in the abstract at page 62 you are pre¬ 
pared to forego reservation, yet as a practical poli¬ 
tician you find at page 63 that, as matter of fact, 
though the reservation of seats is foregone, the 
Mahratta interests will suffer, and therefore you are in 
favour of the reservation of some seats for your com¬ 
munity for the Mahrattas?—Yes. 

244. Chairman: Would you excuse me? It is not 
quite the way I understand it. I think the witness’s 
view is, as he explained some time ago to me, that, 
provided that general electorates were abolished, and 
you had a series of separate electorates, he would be 
prepared to see the reservation of seats go; otherwise 
not?—That is so. 

245. Sir Hari Singh Gour: I will draw your atten¬ 

tion to page 66. If that is not your view, it certainly 
seems to be the view of the Mahratta League. The 
Mahratta League say: “ We should have at least 
twenty reserved seats in the Provincial Legislature 
* * * and five seats in the Central Legislature.” 

— (Mr. Ghorpade): According to population. 

246. That is to say, the Mahratta League demand 
special reserved seats not qua non-Brahrains but qua 
Mahrattas?— (Mr. Nawale): We are not concerned 
with that. 

247. I ask your opinion about it. ■ There is a de¬ 
mand on behalf of the Mahratta League that they 
should have a certain number of seats, 20 reserved 
seats in the Provincial Council and five in the Central 
Legislature?—^Yes. Well, I do not think that there is 
any need for reservation of any special seats for 
Mahrattas alone. We are here to advocate the cause 
of the non-Brahmins as such. 

248. Then you do not agree with the demand of the 
Mahratta League?—No. Let me make myself more 
plain. The demand of Mahrattas comes before the 
Commission simply because certain communities have 
split up from the non-Brahmin Party, and they are 
now trying to have special seats for themselves; but 
that was really a bad move. I was sorry for that, per¬ 
sonally, and this memorandum is an answer to that 
move. If these differences are removed, then the 
non-Brahmin Party has been united, and we are here 
to put forward the view of the united non-Brahmin 
Party as such. 

249. You say you see no signs of the consolidation 
of the Brahmins and the non-Brahmin Party: you see 
no sign whatever of the political awakening having 
taken the turn of consolidating these people of India; 
consequently you want certain treatment in the mat¬ 
ter of reserved seats?— Yes. 


* p. 65. 
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250. I, therefore, ask you, will you not give the 
same latitude and the same freedom to your non- 
Mahratta colleagues? How can you deny them the 
right of asking for reserved seats if you wish also 
reserved seats for your community?—I have already 
answered that question to an honourable member here. 
1 am sorry if seats are reserved only for us. 

251. I am not asking you that. I ask you, as a 
sagacious statesman, as a politician with the best 
interests of the country at heart, do you advocate 
the splitting up of the general electorates into com¬ 
munities and sub-communities and sub-sub-oommuni- 
ties for the purpose of exercising the right of fran¬ 
chise No, 1 do not want sub-divisions and sub-castes 
and all those things. 

252. Do not you think that the results of your 
representation would terminate in it?^—No, I do not 
think so. We do not want any sub-division more than 
the five which we have tabulated here. 

263. Let me give you an example. You have, at 
pages 62-3, classified the non-Brahmins and non- 
Hindu communities?—Yes. 

254. Take the case of the Europeans, the Anglo- 
Indians and the Parsis?—Yes. 

255. You have lumped them together in a single 

community ?—Yes. • 

266. And you deny the Parsis the right of separate 
representation for themselves on the same terms as 
you demand the right of representation, and the same 
in the case of Europeans and Anglo-Indians?—But 
you see that the non-Brahmin Hindus, electorate 
No. 2, which we have tabulated on page 62, includes 
some 26 or 30 communities grouped together; more 
than 40, I should say. 

257. So that, whereas the Parsis and Europeans, 
who only comprise about 300,000 people, are given a 
separate vote, Mr. Nawle has lumped together about 
25 or 30 communities, distinct ethnologically and 
otherwise, into a single group. You have told us that 
at the present moment the Brahmins are exercising 
a dominating influence in the general elections?— 
Yes. 

268. What assurance can you give the Commission 
that if your seats are separated into two different 
classes,' or more than two diflerent classes, the 
Brahmin pleaders who advise and have great influ¬ 
ence over the general electorates will not still exercise 
the same influence over the non-Brahmins, and put in 
undesirable non-Brahmin candidates in the Provincial 
Legislatures?—That will be the lesser evil. 

259. You recognise that as an evil?—They will try 
to create all sorts of difficulties. 

260. Chairman: I understand your answer to the 
first question is that you take your risk of that?— 
Yes. 

261. Sir Hari Singh Goiir: You recognise that the 
risk is there?—Yes, but it will occur less and less os 
the voters become enfranchised and get some sort of 
education. They will get their own rights, and will 
know the best way to exercise those rights. 

262. Do not you think it is a dangerous thing to 
begin education by making legislation in the first 
instance? Do not you think it would be a better 
political education to begin at the bottom of the 
ladder?—You mean the voter? 

263. Yes; give the masses political education by 
commencing to educate them from the bottom of the 
ladder.—No, I do not think so. Giving them the 
vote is beginning to educate them in a way. 

264. Dr. Suhra.wardy: If you get adequate repre¬ 
sentation on population basis in a separate electorate, 
would you still press for manhood suffrage or the 
further lowering of the franchise?—I would at this 
stage go in for the further lowering of the franchise. 

265. Why do you want it if you get adequate repre¬ 
sentation on population basis in a separate electorate, 
because I understand that the whole object of you, 
gentlemen, representing the minorities who ask for 
lowering of the franchise or for manhood suffrage, 
is to get adequate number of voters to counterbalance 


or outweigh the voting strength of the majority com¬ 
munities.''—Yes, that is our idea. 

266. In a separate electorate that question does 
not arise?—I think a great injustice is being done at 
present in denying to a certain number of p)eople 
belonging to the backward and minority communities 
the right of voting. Bs. 32 limit is too high and it 
should be brought down to Rs. 16 at least. 

267. So is it on the abstract question of justice and 
equity that you want that everyone should be en¬ 
franchised, or on the grounds of expediency and 
necessity that though you get separate electorates 
for yourself and also reservation of seats still you feel 
to be in a position of insecurity!'—The latter. 

268. Therefore you want adult suffrage in order to 
counterbalance or outweigh the voting strength of 
the majority community ?—The point is this. Even if 
we get a separate electorate the voters at present 
are under the influence of the advanced classes such 
as the Brahmins and Sowcars. That is why we want 
the lowering of the franchise. 

269. But if you still lower the franchise the igno¬ 
rant and illiterate people will still be under the 
influence of the advanced classes. By lowering the 
franchise you increase the domain of the priestly 
classes and the very evil which you want to safeguard 
against will be intensified?—-I do not think so, 
because it will create a sort of awakening amongst the 
masses and they will know their rights. 

270. So it is only for the educative value that you 
recommend this?—Our idea is that the electorate 
should be as representative as possible. 

271. In order to protect yourselves against the 
domain of Brahmins and other advanced classes you 
want to lower the franchise? My experience is that 
the lower the franchise is the people will be more 
under the influence of priests who invoke the sacred 
thread and gods and get the votes?—^Not necessarily. 

272. Sir Arthur Froom : There is one point arising 
out of a question put to you by the Chairman on 
which 1 am not quite clear. 'Would you agree that it 
is a reasonable calculation to estimate that the rents 
of houses and buildings in Bombay are twice what 
they are in Karachi?.—I have not studied the condi¬ 
tions in Karachi, but I think that statement is true. 

273. And perhaps they are three times as high in 
Bombay as they are in other mofussil towns?—Yes. 

274. That being so, why do you suggest that for 
qualifications for voting, rents in Bombay should be 
reduced to the basis of Rs. 60, and you do not suggest 
that they should be reduced in Karachi or in other 
cities?—I do not say that the voting qualifications 
in Karachi and other places should not be reduced. 

275. I thought you did not wish any lowering of 
the franchise except in Bombay, where you thought 
that the qualification should be reduced to a rent of 
Rs. 60 per annum?—Particularly in Bombay we want 
the franchise to be lowered. I do not have any objec¬ 
tion to the lowering of the franchise in other places. 

276. Chairman: But in your memorandum on page 
62 you say, “ The Committee do not propose any 
change in the case of either the major or the minor 
municipal boroughs, but in the case of the town of 
Bombay the Committee are of opinion that the 
franchise should be lowered so that all those who 
pay Rs. 5 as rent per month should be held entitled 
to vote.” I gather you say that really you have not 
considered the Karachi case?—We have not con¬ 
sidered the case of Karachi. We had only limited 
our attention to Bombay. 

277. Sir Arthur Froom: I wanted to know whether 
you had any special consideration for Bombay in 
recommending a lower franchise as compared with 
other cities. Have you any particular object in view? 
—There are many labouring classes in Bombay who 
come from the Deccan and other agricultural districts. 

278. You think the lowering of franchise in Bom¬ 
bay to a rental of Rs. 5 a month, or, in other words, 
Rs. 60 a year would bring in everybody who lives in 
Bombay?—Of course, that would enfranchise a large 
number of people. 
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279. Everybody in Bombay, I suppose, pays a rental 
of Rs. 5.'’ 

Dr. Amhedkar: The rent of the Bombay Improve¬ 
ment Trust chawls built before the war is less than 
Bs. 5. It may be Bs. 4. 

280. Sir Arthur Froom: There is only one other 
point on which I should like to get your opinion. You 
have given in this book your views on the future con¬ 
stitution of the Provincial Government. Have you 
any views on the future constitution of the Central 
Government.^ Do you think it should change or 


remain as it is?—Yes, we have some suggestions, 
though those suggestions are not embodied in this 
Memorandum. We think that Dominion Status ought 
to be given to India as a whole and the Provinces 
should be made autonomous. 

281. Lord Burnham: Why are those views not 
embodied in this book?—^We were considering there 
only the conditions of the Deccan and Karnatic. But 
we are authorised to state that, with regard to the 
Central Government, Dominion Status should be given 
and the Provinces should be made autonomous. 


Mr. GANGAJIRAO MUKUNDRAO KALBHOR and Mr. GHORPADO, B.Sc., caUed 
and examined (on behalf of the All-India Mahratta League). 


282. Cliairmani: I understand from your Memo¬ 
randum that your view is rather that you would not 
like to see the seats reserved for Mahrattas given up? 
—(Mr. Kalhhor): Yes. 

283. You wish to retain reservation of seats for 
Mahrattas ?—Yes, 

284. I think that you suggest that the number of 
seats reserved to Mahrattas should be increased?—- 
Yes. 

285. To what number do you want it to be in¬ 
creased?—It should be increased according to the 
population of the Mahrattas. 

286. Do you mean to say that you have got to find 
out the total strength of the population and then 
increase the number of seats of the Mahrattas in the 
same proportion?—Yes. 

287. I think you are a member of the Legislative 
Council, representing the Poona district rural?—Yes. 
I was member of the Legislative Council for the last 
six years. 

288. Mr. Ghorpade is a landowner?—Yes, from the 
Satara district. 

289. Do I understand that you suggest that you 
should group the communities here and have com¬ 
munal electorates for Brahmins, for Mahrattas, for 
untouchables and for the rest?—Yes. 

290. That is following the same general scheme as 
we have already examined this morning. I think 
there is no other distinct point which you would like 
to mention. These are your main points?—Yes. 

291. Bao Sahib Patil: I think you would not have 
submitted a Memorandum to the Statutory Commis¬ 
sion had there been no agitation on the part of the 
non-Mahrattas for separate seats.’’—Yes. 

292. So if the non-Mahrattas have no objection to 
unite with the Mahrattas in promoting the interests 
of the backward classes, you have no objection to have 
a general constituency?—I have no objection; but the 
existing number of seats should be increased, so that 
the Mahrattas will get proper representation on the 
Legislative Council. 

' 293. May I take it that you want to have an ade¬ 
quate representation of the backward classes in pro¬ 
portion to their population?—Yes. 

294. And if you get that adequate representation 
for the Mahrattas and allied castes you are quite 
satisfied ?—Yes. 

295. Sir Hari Singh Oour: I see from your Memo¬ 
randum that you want to abolish the Privy Council — 
(Mr. Ghorpade) : Yes. 

296. You want to establish a Central High Court, 
by which you mean a Supreme Court?—^Yes. 

297. You do not want to have bi-cameral legisla¬ 
ture. You want to abolish the Council of State?—Yes. 

298. And you want the Viceroy to have the power of 
veto and certification?—Yes. 

299. Having abolished the bi-cameral legislature, 
you say that the Central Legislature should not be 

Note.— For evidence taken at 


authorised to legislate any discriminatory act against 
any foreigner or any foreign interest. Under the 
existing Government of India Act the Central Legis¬ 
lature has got the power to legislate for all persons 
and places. Now, do you want to put a curb on this 
power of the Legislature?—Yes, as far as discrimin¬ 
atory legislation is concerned. 

300. Then who will legislate in respect of the ex¬ 
cluded subjects?—The Central Legislative body should 
be authorised to pass all legislation. But if a 
foreigner thinks that his interests are in danger then 
he should have the right to appeal to the Central High 
Court and test the legality of that particular legis¬ 
lation. 

301. Therefore, you want to give the Central Legis¬ 
lature plenary power subject to an appeal to the 
supreme tribunal; that is what you mean.^—Yes. 

302. You have stated here that the surpluses of the 
Central Government should be redistributed amongst 
the provinces. But what about the general taxpay^P 
Would you not give relief to the general taxpayer who 
contributes to the central revenue ? Supposing he has 
been more than normally taxed and there is a surplus, 
you will certainly like a reduction of taxation, will 
you not?—I do not want that the general taxpayer in 
one Province should be benefited. 

303. If the general taxpayer pays more than what 
the Central Government is entitled to, is it not fair 
to pay him back the excess or the surplus which has 
been extracted from him rather than redistribute it 
among the provinces?—I do not follow you. 

304. I suppose the first charge on the surplus must 
be the general taxpayer. The Central Government, 
when they have got surpluses, must consider whether 
the people have not been overtaxed, and consequently 
the reduction of taxation should be the first question 
that they must consider when they have surpluses, and 
they should not automatically redistribute them 
among the provinces?—The taxpayer, of course, will 
be the main person who will be recipient of the surplus. 
Whether it is given through the provinces or in any 
other way it would make little difference so long as the 
taxpayer gets the relief. 

305. Major Attlee; You wish that India should be 
divided on a linguistic basis. Have you made any 
detailed proposal for the part you are inhabiting?— 
The Mahratta-speaking part is divided into many 
groups even in British India, leaving aside the native 
States for the moment. I should like that all these 
parts in British India should be grouped into one. 

306. You mean part of the Central Provinces and 
part of the Bombay Presidency should be combined? 
—Yes. 

307. Has your organisation considered that question 
in detail, with regard to finances and so on?—No, we 
have not. 

308. Just a general vague idea?—Yes, in a way it is 
vague. 

Karachi see page 206 et seq. 
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Nothing in this note should be construed tc 
imply that I am not entirely at one with the all-India 
demand for complete autonomy and responsible 
government; and I understand the great object of the 
Commission is to inquire, in terms of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act and the Royal Proclamation of 
1919, as to what steps towards further reforms be 
taken. That mainly involves the question of the in¬ 
troduction of greater element of responsibility in 
Government, and the truly representative character 
in legislation, making the executive responsible to 
the popularly elected legislature; and, further, giving 
to the legislature full powers which characterise modern 
constitutions. 1, however, am strongly of opinion 
that nothing in this direction can be achieved in the 
best interest of India and the Crown unless and until 
—never for a moment losing sight of the enormity 
and diversity of interests, some of which, unfor¬ 
tunately, may remain eternally conflicting—the com¬ 
munal question receives the utmost statesmanlike 
considerations which the situation in India demands. 
In fact, the Indian problem, and, if I may say so, 
the problem for the Commission to solve, is the prob¬ 
lem of the minority—and, indeed, the major minority, 
I mean the Muslim minority. I am not going counter 
to the legitimate demand for full responsible govern¬ 
ment when I state that political development of the 
country should and can only be on lines which, while 
ensuring the administration of India by Indians, and 
for Indians, would not allow any one section of 
Indian citzens to exploit the other, and trample 
under foot their just and legitimate rights. I think 
I am right in thinking that any constitution framed 
without regard to this all-important factor, allowing 
for a contingency of the kind I refer to to arise, would 
be against all accepted canons of democracy and i-epre- 
sentative government. For, is it not an accepted prin¬ 
ciple that the legisature must reflect in its composition 
the political temperature of the country for the time 
being. And for that reason alone, if not for any 
other reasons, every interest and every section or 
community must necessarily have equal opportunity 
and equal franchise w'ith reference to the economic 
condition of every community. Circumstances and 
conditions prevailing in India do not permit of apply¬ 
ing political theories w'hieh might be in consonance 
with, and might therefore find favour in certain 
circles, the conditions prevailing in the place of their 
origin. They will generally be found to have little bear¬ 
ing or reference to life and conditions in this huge 
continent of ours. It should also be conceded that 
political principles are evolved out of practical life 
and varying conditions prevalent in different 
countries. Unfortunately, the social and political 
conditions in this country, the deplorable communal 
mistrust and tension of feeling, with its not infre¬ 
quent tragic outburst and developments, make it the 
first duty of the Commission to examine the situation 
and make special provision for it, without being 
biased by preconceived political theories and ideals. 

Now, among the minority communities, Muslims, 
as I have stated, form the major and the most impor¬ 
tant minority. Their widely different cultures, 
religious beliefs and interests require effective safe¬ 
guards. Together with a careful study of their 
history (and even in recent times before the advent 
of the Briti.sh in India), and traditions as a nation, 
must be studied and examined, their economic con¬ 
ditions, their indebtedness, their acknowledged back¬ 
wardness in education, their utter want of organisa¬ 
tion, the communal differences, and, above all, the 
fact that practically trade, commerce, banking and 
the press of the whole country is controlled, owned 
and influenced by the majority community. Refer¬ 
ring to the press, I may appropriately state here 
that in this Presidency, excluding Sind, there are 
about 181 papers controlled by the majority com¬ 
munity and only 23 by the Muslim community, the 


figures of Sind being 32 Hindu and 11 Muslim papers, 
although the latter is the majority community there. 
A further classification of these figures will be found 
interesting. The Presidency proper is divided into 
three divisions comprising about 20 districts. The 
total area in square miles of these three divisions is 
very nearly double that of the whole of Sind; namely, 
77,0.35 square miles. The Northern Division has an 
area of roughly 14,000 square miles; the Central 
38,000 square miles; while the Southern has 
25,000 square miles. The population in the Northern 
Division is about 37 lakhs, in the Central 60 lakhs, 
and in the Southern 49 lakhs. 

To begin with, there is no Muslim paper published 
in English. Out of the 23 Muslim papers, vernacular 
or anglo-vernacular, 12 are published in Bombay City, 
and the remaining 11 go to the credit of the various 
districts, namely, about four to the Northern 
Division, about six to the Central Division, and one 
to the Southern Division; whereas, the Hindu figures ' 
stand in prominence as follows: — 

46 in the City of Bombay; 

47 in the Northern Division; 

54 in the Central Division; 

34 in the Southern Division; 

a large number of them being in English and practi¬ 
cally all the vernacular languages. 

These factors make safeguards for the Muslims 
absolutely necessary. If you ask me what those safe¬ 
guards should be, I may mention a Tew as indispens¬ 
able:— 

(1) Provision in the fundamental laws of the 
country; 

(2) -Adequate and effective voice to the Muslims 
in the matter of change of constitution; 

(3) Unhampered opportunity and facility to 
send their true representatives to the 
Legislatures who would voice the true 
opinions and feelings of the Muslim 
community. 

And for the purposes of the above safeguard (3), the 
Muslims must claim and maintain, especially in the 
light of the drawbacks and handicaps specified above, 
under which the community is suffering terribly, 
separate representation and separate electorates, 
until and unless at some future period conditions in 
the country and experience justify alteration of this 
safeguard. 

Much has been said and magnified in behalf of 
some far-reaching advantages of joint or mixed 
electorates. But I must confess that I have seen 
nothing convincing advanced to justify the change 
suggested, except that it would result in the ultimate 
annihilation of the Muslim individuality. Although 
for practical purposes the Muslims, as compared to 
other castes and creeds may be called a community, 
but if the conditions prevailing even on the Con¬ 
tinent of Europe, of a conglomeration of smaller 
communities than ours, which stand out as full- 
fledged nations in their own right, are a reality, 
the Muslims in India are a nation by culture and 
tradition (second to none in the world) and even 
number, having a population of over 70 millions, 
which, I think, is bigger than that of Great Britain 
and that of Prance, and has an advantage even over 
the entire German nation. To deny that would be 
tantamount to denying the existence of a nation. 
And, as such, while co-existing with other major 
communities or nations, the Muslims can legiti¬ 
mately claim to maintain their distinct individuality 
in the matter of representation in the Legislatures 
and can in no way harm the general interests 
of the country. For, otherwise, we are right 
in our fear that we will have no representation at all, 
or hardly any, in Provinces where we are in a miser¬ 
able minority. Moreover, mixed or joint electorates, 
wherever they have been tried so far, have been not 
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only not encouraging, but justify our dread of them. 
1 will quote specific examples to prove the case. Let 
us peep into the elections of the District Local 
Boards, for instance, in Bengal in 1927-28, where the 
Muslims are in a majority, and the election is joint 
and the suffrage is not adult, yet the Muslim majority 
is reduced in the elections to minority or equality. 


Dacca ;— 


Seats - - . - 


. 

22 

Muslim proportion of population 

65.4 

Seats secured 


_ 

6 

Hindu population 

- 

- 

34.2 

Seats secured 

- 

- 

16 

Tipperah: — 

Seats - - _ - 

_ 

• 

19 

Muslim population 

- 

- 

74.1 

Seats secured 

- 


6 

Hindu population 

- 

- 

25.8 

Seats secured 

- 

- 

13 

Nadia :— 

Seats - - . - 



20 

Muslim population 

- 

- 

60.2 

Seats secured 



5 

Hindu population 

- 

- 

39.1 

Seats secured 

- 

- 

15 

Bogra: — 

Seats - - - . 

• 


15 

Muslim population 


- 

82.5 

Seats secured 

. 


11 

Hindu population 

- 

- 

16.6 

Seats secured 

- 

- 

4 

Noakhali: — 

Seats - . - - 



16 

Muslim population 

- 

- 

77.6 

Seats secured 


. 

10 

Hindu population 

- 

- 

22.3 

Seats secured 

. 

- 

6 


These figures will instantly show as to what will be 
the results of elections if the electorates were mixed or 
joint in this Presidency, where the Muslim population 
is, roughly, 8 or 9 per cent., excluding Sind. Even if 
Sind is not excluded, the elections and conditions pre¬ 
vailing there cannot affect us. The Muslim gain there 
cannot be an argmnent to the Muslim loss here. What 
they might gain there in Sind, like in the Punjab and 
Bengal, is no matter of gift to them. It is only what 
they are entitled to. 

Again, without a separate electorate, the Muslim 
who might be sent as representatives of their com¬ 
munity could in no sense represent the true opinions 
of that community, for the simple reason that their 
opinion will be governed by the majority of electors, 
who will be Hindus; who, in turn, will undoubtedly 
choose such Muslims as will reflect their opinions. 
What might happen, in case there is no separate elec¬ 
torate, can best be illustrated by the results of elec¬ 
tion for the Delhi constituency for 1927 for the 
Legislative Assembly. There was a tacit understand¬ 
ing that the Delhi seat would go by turn to a Hindu 
and a Muslim. It was the turn of a Muslim in 1927, 
and the candidate who offered himself was a Nation¬ 
alist and a Swarajist nominee. That, however, did 
not prevent his elimination by the majority com¬ 
munity, who voted on communal lines and elected a 
Hindu. If the Muslims, or, for the matter of that, 
any other minority community, do not secure any, or 
their legitimate representation, then, whatever else 
happens, the Government certainly cannot, by any 
logic, be said to be a representative Government and a 
responsible Government; that which is not representa¬ 
tive must be admitted to be much more injurious than 
that which is not responsible. Even the Nehru Report 
admits that this right of proper participation cannot, 
in justice or logic, he denied to any part or section of 


the country. In this connection I cannot quote a more 
convincing instance than that of the great Nationalist 
leader. Pundit Moti Lai Nehru, with due deference to 
his high ideals and aspirations. It is a telling example 
of the attitude, not of the leader of a Hindu com- 
munalist group, but, as I have said, of the Nationalist 
Swarajist group, in the Assembly. On the occasion 
when the question of the introduction of reforms in 
the North-West Frontier Province came up it may be 
noted that the Pundit, while he had voted with his 
following for the introduction of reforms in Ajmer- 
Merwara, asked his party not to vote on the 
motion for introduction of reforms in the North-West 
Frontier Province on, what I cannot help saying, the 
flimsy ground that his party, standing for complete 
Swaraj, could not compromise its position by asking 
for the Frontier reforms. This instance, is, indeed, 
very instructive and illustrative of the dangers which 
minority interests may have to face. 

The condition of other minorities, although they are 
claimed as Hindu minorities, proves the Muslim claim 
for separate electorates even the more forcibly. These 
Hindu minority communities in the South, I under¬ 
stand, are not allowed even to walk on the same joad 
and drink water out of the same well. And, what is 
more inconceivable and appalling is that they are not 
allowed even to enter a British court, although they 
be parties to litigation. Evidence is given by them 
by shouting it out from outside the court. This is 
denying a right of citizenship, which is guaranteed by 
the British Government, to communities who are in¬ 
cluded in the generic term “Hindu.” The position 
and the situation can be more easily imagined than 
described when the question of Muslims is considered. 
The natural anxiety of the Muslim for definite 
statutory safeguards at this great psychological 
juncture cannot, in justice be turned down from any 
standpoint. 

The greatest aim of joint or mixed electorates is said 
to be the merging of the various peoples which inhabit 
India into one nation, in spite of the admission in the 
Nehru Report that the Muslims esteem separate elec¬ 
torates to be a “ valued privilege.” If that great aim 
of creating a complete and harmonious nationhood in 
India were to be achieved by such a simple method 
and by a stroke of the pen, attempts of great apostles 
of the Greater Religion, like Buddha, Ramanuja, 
Nanak and Kabir, who came to expel bigotry and 
establish unity and brotherhood of man would not have 
failed even in the partial and the possible achievement 
of kneading the various Hindu sections into one 
nation. The problem of the minorities and the major 
Muslim minority is fully acknowledged also in the 
carefully considered and ably written document uni¬ 
versally known as the Nehru Report. Referring to 
the problem of the minority, the Report acknowledges 
in one part that, although it does not desire to exag¬ 
gerate it, it cannot get over the fact that “ it has to 
be faced,” and that all that the Report has done 
towards its solution is, after all, an “attempt,” and 
it earnestly calls for “ additions to ” or “ substitu¬ 
tions for ” its recommendations in that behalf, to 
settle the problem of the minorities. It is further 
admitted that the recommendations of the Report can 
only have weight to the extent to which they may be 
"acceptable to all the principal parties concerned." 
It is conceded in the Report that the “ only methods 
of giving a feeling of security are “ safeguards and 
guarantees.” The time, therefore, has not arrived 
when separate electorates or other such safeguards for 
the Muslim minority can be discarded without 
wantonly undermining the interests of such a major 
minority, and thereby creating eternal troubles for the 
future, rather than eliminating them. I, therefore, 
do not agree to the introduction of mixed electorates. 

The next important question to be considered is the 
representation of the Muslim and other minorities, 
first, in the Provincial Legislatures, and, secondly, in 
the Central. That is to say, the question of reserva¬ 
tion of Muslim seats in these two legislatures. The 
Nehru Report, which, I must confess, is a fair guide 
on the questions of inquiry before the Commission. 
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deals with the whole question in Chapter HI under 
five heads, four of which are: — 

(1) Reservation of seats on population basis, 
both for majorities and minorities; 

(2) Part reservation for majorities with free¬ 
dom to contest other seats; 

(3) Proportional representation; 

(4) No reservation, but special safeguards in 
the constitution for educational and 
economic advance of backward com¬ 
munities. 

The Report is not opposed to (2), except that it 
does not agree to applying it to Bengal and the 
Punjab, which is the crux of the whole question. As 
to (3), the Report opines that under the present cir¬ 
cumstances in India it will not work, and recognises 
that difiiculty as a considerable one. And as to (4), the 
Report admits that a unanimous acceptance of the 
proposal is not possible. And, as to (1), the recom¬ 
mendation is that in provinces other than Bengal and 
the Punjab, there should be reservation of seats for 
Muslim minorities on population basis with the right 
to contest additional seats, the same right being given 
to non-Muslims in the North-West Frontier and 
Baluchistan Provinces. 

Take, first, the question of reservation of seats in 
provincial legislatures. The Lucknow Pact of 1916, 
which was adopted in principle and many details also 
by the Southborough Committee, has given certain 
number of seats to the various provinces. Referring 
to the Mahomedans, it provides for them in para. 4 
of that Pact (giving Bombay one-third of the elected 
Indian members), because the Pact held that 
“ adequate provision should be made for the repre¬ 
sentation of important minorities and the Mahome¬ 
dans by election through special electorates on the 
provincial legislative councils.” The conditions which 
weighed with the All-India leaders to accept and make 
that recommendation, as well as the grounds which 
convinced the framers of the existing constitution 
obtain in the country to a much greater degree to-day 
than they did then. For, one must blush to acknow¬ 
ledge the unfortunate and the most deplorable state 
of feelings rampant throughout the length and 
breadth of this great continent, between the two 
major communities, which has resulted in nothing 
short of mutual distrust and suspicion, and I think 
to a degree justifiable on either side. While meeting 
a pressing expediency the recommendation made and 
carried out did not at all deprive the Hindu com¬ 
munity of its majority position. 

One, therefore, cannot conscientiously suggest a safe 
departure from the present system of the Muslim re¬ 
presentation and the reservation of seats in the pro¬ 
vincial councils, although one cannot overlook the fact 
that the Punjab and Bengal have their special 
grievance in this connection. 

The Nehru Report, while recommending reservation 
of seats for the Muslims on population basis—perhaps 
by way of a sop to make up for the weakness of 
the recommendation—presumes to compensate the 
Muslims by giving them a right to contest more than 
the number of seats reserved for them in proportion 
to their population. But what can this so-called 
concession amount to, in case of a community the 
percentage of which only ranges between 14 and 5 in 
the various provinces, and which is, further, so hope¬ 
lessly diffused over the whole of each province, with 
the one single exception of a part of U. P..*’ The 
results can be easily imagined under these circum¬ 
stances. The chances of securing a seat beyond the 
reserved number will, indeed, be nil. The case of the 
Mahomedans of the Presidency proper, whose propor¬ 
tion of population is about 8 or 9 per cent., become.s 
an important expediency for the examination of the 
Commission, particularly when Sind is excluded from 
consideration. 


Now, to the question of reservation of seats in the 
Central Legislature. It is at present one-third of 
the total strength of the Assembly. The Nehru re¬ 
commendation IS one-fourth to the proportion of the 
population. The population is a little over one- 
fourth. So the margin of contention is very slight, 
although the one-third makes a world of difference 
as a safeguard to the minority, which, after all, does 
remain a minority even in the strength of one-third, 
and, therefore, does not harm the majority. But the 
one-third of the Muslims in the Central Legislature 
is an indispensable necessity, particularly if in the 
alteration of the constitution or other important sub¬ 
jects, and, in short, if in the distribution of power 
the Central Legislature secures a lion’s share. I do 
not think this demand can be seriously contended, 
when such a contention will rightly lay a charge 
against eminent leaders of both sides of violating 
moral and legal obligations. It is a matter of no 
little surprise to find that the great leader of the 
Nationalist Swarajist Party, namely, Pundit 
Motilal Nehru, should have discarded considerations 
in this respect which he had, on more than one occa¬ 
sion, advocated in the history of this demand. 
Perhaps it is just as well that I showed how he has 
done so. That was settled and agreed to on all 
hands by a resolution in the Indian National Con¬ 
gress at its session held at Madras in December, 
1927. As a matter of fact, even before that, in the 
Indian National Congress session of 1926 at Gauhati, 
its working committee was called upon to take im¬ 
mediate steps, in consultation with leaders on both 
sides, and submit proposals on questions of differ¬ 
ences between the two communities. Consequent 
upon this, the Muslim leaders assembled at Delhi in 
March, 1927, and accepted the proposals negotiated 
with them for the reservation of one-third of the- total 
number of seats in the Central Legislature. They 
also issued a manifesto to that effect. This Muslim 
manifesto was received with general satisfaction by 
all parties in the country. As a matter of fact, the 
one-third proportion was the original suggestion of 
the President of the Hindu Mahasabha made at its 
sitting in 1924. In short, when the .\11-India Con¬ 
gress Committee considered this question, a resolu¬ 
tion to that effect was moved by Pundit Motilal 
Nehru himself, when he is reported to have said: — 
“ Personally I am of the opinion that nothing 
better could have been proposed under the 
circumstances.” 

Dr. Moonje, also the President; of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, “ in the capacity of a representative of 
the Hindus,” declared “ I have no objection to the 
resolution.” And Mr. Kelkar, another leader, while 
supporting the resolution, said his “ conscience was 
clear in the matter.” Mr. Jayakar “ very willingly ” 
accepted and supported the resolution. Dr. Ansari, 
in an interview in the Bombay Chronicle of 27th May, 
1927, characterised it as “ very honest and equit¬ 
able.” The agreement, therefore, of the one-third 
proportion was arrived at with the fullest consent and 
approval of all parties, and was as solemn as it was 
binding on all the parties. It is, therefore, now 
breaking of solemn pledges to go back upon it. 
Finally, thq Indian National Congress formally con¬ 
firmed the agreement at Madras, {he Sikh members 
associating themselves with it. 

Rightly or wrongly, as I have said—and that does 
not take away from the stern facts as they stand 
to-day in the country—the Mussulman minority in 
general entertains grave doubts about the political 
sense of responsibility of the huge majority, which 
commands all the power that can arise out of wealth, 
number, organisation and education, which, unfor¬ 
tunately, the minority community lacks and will lack 
for a long time to come. I, therefore, join with the 
Muslim demand for the reservation of one-third 
representation in the Central Legislature. 
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Memorandum submitted by the 

Franchise. —Under the present Government, both 
for Provincial and Central Legislatures, the voting 
qualifications are determined by age, education and 
ownership of property, and thus the great masses, who 
form the major portion of India’s population, are 
bari'ed from taking any part in the constitution of 
the Government. To make the future Government of 
a more representative character it is essential that the 
general adult franchise should be adopted, and, if the 
present circumstances do not allow this, the property 
qualifications should at least be so relaxed as to cover 
a fairly large portion of the population to make the 
representation real in spirit. So far as Labour is 
concerned, every member of a registered trade union 
should be given the right of voting for Provincial and 
Central Legislatures. The “ Achhoot ” (untouch¬ 
ables) organisations should also be favoured with this 
right. The tenant should also be given a vote when 
his landlord has got one. Women aged 36, and those 
educated up to a certain standard and not less than 
22 years of age should also be given the right of 
voting. 

Electorate. —Joint electorate should be introduced 
with multiple transferable vote, but the allotment of 
seats should be fixed according to the proportion of 
the census of each community. One-fourth of the 
total seats should be reserved for labour (half by 
nomination to be made by labour organisations) and 
the other half by election in special constituencies 
created for the purpose. The daily increase and repre¬ 
sentative character of labour and the great part it is 
playing for the economic welfare of the country re¬ 
quires that it should be given hand in the administra¬ 
tion of the country, so as to remove all possibilities 
of having any future trouble of Capital and Labour. 

With this view in mind it is suggested that one- 
fourth of the total seats of Provincial and Central 
Legislatures should be allotted to the various interests 
under the main head “ Labour,” half of them to be 
elected by the members of the registered trade union 
by means of special constituencies created for this 
purpose and the other half to be nominated by the 
Government in consultation with labour organisations, 
whether registered or not. 

It may not be out of place to mention here that the 
special constituencies at present maintained under 
heads Landlords, Industries, Chamber of Commerce, 
and like are always represented by Capital, and, as 
such, should be altogether abolished, because Capital 
has all the chances of being represented in the general 
constituencies, while Labour has no such chance. 

Labour Ministry, —The potentialities of labour are 
being recognised all over the world; it is essential that 
its interests should be adequately safeguarded by the 
ap]iointment of a separate Labour Minister in each 
Province, so to be nominated by the Governor along 
wdth other Ministers having the unanimous support 
and confidence of all the Legislatures, whether elected 
or nominated. He should be in charge of all matters 
relating to the welfare of labour, peasantry and un¬ 
touchables, their education, health and sanitation, and 
should see to the proper operation of all laws touching 
the interest of Labour, such as the Trade Union Act, 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, The Trades Dispute 
Act, Women Welfare Act, Factories Act, Unemploy¬ 
ment Act, Old Age Pensions Act, etc., and should from 
time to time introduce in Councils such enactments as 
are deemed necessary for uplifting the cause of labour, 
peasantry and untouchables. In the Central Govern¬ 
ment a Labour Member should discharge all such 
functions in All-India subjects. 

Indian States. —There should be Labour Commis¬ 
sioners appointed by H.E. the Viceroy and the 
Governor-General in Council to co-operate with the 
Agent to the Governor-General for Native States with 


Central Labour Board, Punjab.* 

a view to see that all enactments made in British 
India about the welfare of labour, etc., are brought 
into operation in the native States. 

Central Government. —The subjects which are now 
being dealt with by the Central Government, like 
railways, posts and telegraphs. Customs and marines, 
should be represented by Labour Members in the 
Central Legislature elected by the labour employed 
in such departments through their registered trade 
unions. Special constituencies should be created for 
this purpose, and in case this is not feasible at present 
such members should be nominated on the recommen¬ 
dations of registered trade unions. 

Court of Arbitration. —In each Province a Court of 
Arbitration should be appointed with a tribunal con¬ 
sisting of three representatives of the Labour, three 
of the Capital, two from the Government, and two 
from the public. They should elect their President 
from amongst themselves. In case of disputes between 
Labour and Capital not being settled within two 
months’ time the tribunal shall have the right of in¬ 
terfering in the matter and giving a final award on 
the case binding on all parties. 

Labour Employed by Government. — Employees 
should be given equal partnership in the manage¬ 
ment, control, direction and finance of the depart¬ 
ment concerned through their representatives nomin¬ 
ated by their registered trade unions. 

Free Education. —It should be made obligatory on 
employers to open day and night schools and colleges, 
at their own expense, according to the requirements 
of the labour. Such schools should give technical train- 
ing of the industry in which the labour is employed. 
Such education should be compulsory and free of 
charge for labour classes. 

Stability of Service. — No such agreement made by 
the Secretary of State for India on one side and the 
employees on the other should be valid if it provides 
any term or terms regarding the discharge or dis¬ 
missal of any employee on any pretence of a month’s 
notice or incapability, except that he is convicted for 
fraud, etc., by a competent court of law. 

Living Wage. —Living wage should be ascertained 
by the Labour Minister and no one should be paid less 
than such wage. 

Minimum Wage,- —There should be some proportion 
fixed between the minimum and maximum wage. 

Old Age Pension. —Government or local bodies 
should be compelled by legislation to make arrange¬ 
ments for payment of an old age pension to those who 
are above 60 years of age. 

Peasanfry. —The waste lands under Government, 
even after irrigation, should not be sold but given 
gratis or on nominal value to those only who pledge to 
cultivate such lands personally for their own benefit, 
and such agriculturists should be provided by Gov¬ 
ernment with improved agricultural implements on 
co-operative basis. 

Secretary of Sfafe.—Office of the Secretary of State 
should be abolished and the India should have direct 
dealing with the Parliament through Colonial Office. 

Vpper Howse.—No upper house should be created. 

Local Bodies. —The revenues of the local bodies 
should be supplanted by as much good grant as pos¬ 
sible to cope with the expenses of health, sanitation, 
education, etc. 

Provincial Government. —There should be no “ Re 
served Subjects” in Provincial Governments, and 
Provincial autonomy should be granted, with the 
formation of Government on Federal system. 


The Board has since been registered under the name of the “ Central Labour Federation, Punjab.” 
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Executive. —Executives should be responsible to the 
Legislature. All Budget demands should be votable. 
Governor-General in Council should be the head of the 
Executives without any power of veto in matters 
dealt with by the Legislatures, excepting those matters 
which relate to foreign affairs and defence of India. 
No contribution should be made from Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments to the Central Government. 

Judiciary. —Judiciary should be separated from the 
Executive. 


Nationalisation of Industry. —All heavy industries 
should be nationalised. 

Indianisation of Services. —^All services should be 
Indianised, and only technical experts are to be im¬ 
ported from foreign countries when such are not 
available here. 

Oral Evidence. —Mr. M. A. Khan will appear to give 
oral evidence before the Commission if necessary. 


Lahore, dated 1st June, 1928. 
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LAHORE. 

Dated 3rd November, 1928. 


Present: 

All Members of the Commission (except Colonel Lane-Fox), op the Central 
Committee (except Mr. Kikabhai Premchand and Raja Nawab Ali Khan), and op the 

Punjab Provincial Committee. 


Deputation from the Central Labour Board, Punjab (Mr. M. A. KHAN, 
President, and Messrs. S. D. HASSAN and M. D. AKHTAR). 


325. Chairman; You say, Mr. Khan, that your 
memorandum is on behalf of the Central Labour 
Board, Punjab, Lahore. What 1 should like you to 
tell us first of all is how do j’ou come to be a separate 
body such as you are? When did it happen, and 
what did happen? Whom do you represent besides 
yourself?—We represent the General Workers’ Union, 
North-Western Railway, registered under the Indian 
Trades Unions Act. 

326. Is there no other body representing the 
organised labour of the North-Western Railway but 
yours?—The Board represents, in addition to this 
body, the Tonga Workers’ Union, registered under the 
Indian Trades Unions Act, and the Motor Drivers’ 
Union, also registered under the Indian Trades Unions 
-Act. 

327. So your Board claims to represent three 
unions?—'I’hese are the registered bodies, sir. There 
is one other union, the Mechanical Engineers’ Union; 
that is also registered under the Indian Trades Unions 
Act. 

328. Is the Central Labour Board itself registered? 
—The documents have been filed since the last four 
months. 

329. That is not quite an answer to my question. 
1 am asking whether the Central Labour Board itself 
is registered?—No, sir. It i.s under the process of 
registration. 

330. You have applied for registration?—Yes, sir; 
we have applied for registration. 

331. Mr. Hartshorn: May I a.sk you, Mr. Khan, 
whether the Central Labour Board is aflSIiated to the 
All-Jndia Trade Union Congress.**—No, sir. 

3.32. Does the Central Labour Board confine its 
activities entirely to the industrial side of labour, 
or is it in any way associated with the political move¬ 
ment?—No, sir, it is purely a ti^de union. 

333. And you are not affiliated to the Trade Union 
Congress?—No, sir. None of the unions in this 
Board is affiliated to the Trade Union Congress. 

3.34. Have you as officials of this union submitted 
the contents of this memorandum that you have sub¬ 
mitted to the Commission to the membership of your 
trade union?—^Yes, sir. It is in this way, that we 
who are the chief workers of different unions com¬ 
bined ourselves into this body and we have submitted 
this memorandum in consultation with our bodies ns 
well. 

3.35. Y^ou say that you submitted this document to 
the membership.*’—Yes, sir, with the con.sent of our 
members. 

.3.36. They t-onsidered it and they approved?—Y'es, 
sir. 

.337. .And they approved of the propositions con¬ 
tained in this document.**—Yes. 

3.38. I notice your first paragraph deals with the 
franchise, and you say that the village masses are 
barred from taking any part in Government because 


of the high franchise, and therefore you suggest that 
in order that representation should be made effective 
the franchise should be lowered?—^Yes, sir. 

339. Either it should be made universal, or, if that 
is not practicable, you say it should be lowered?— 
Yes. 

340. What you refer to here is: “To cover a fairly 

large portion of the population, to make the repre¬ 
sentation real in spirit.’’ What qualification do you 
think would bring about that result.**—Every member 
of a registered trade union, every member of an 
“ Achhoot ’’ (Untouchables) organisation, every 
member who is a tenant himself, every member- 

341 Excuse me. Apart from all these special con¬ 
siderations, you say that the property qualifications 
should be lowered. And what I would like to know 
is have you any particular property qualification in 
view, or what is the figure that you think would 
accomplish the end you have in view P—That is in the 
case of property owners, the property qualifications 
should be lowered. 

342. To what point?—^I think it should be lowered 
at least to half of the present one. But in the case 
of trade unions and the “ Achhoot ’’ organisations 
and tenants, every one as a member of these organisa¬ 
tions should have a right of voting as such. 

343. You contend that membership of a trade union 
should in itself constitute a right to vote?—Yes, sir. 
-As the bodies are registered now, a register is main¬ 
tained and they are properly on the register. So they 
may be allowed to vote just as the managing directors 
and company shareholders were previously allowed 
votes in industrial constituencies simply because thov 
were members of certain companies. So we request 
that hereafter proper members shown in the register 
may be given a chance of voting. 

.344. Could you give the figure of membership of 
the Central Labour Board?—I should say, sir, that 
the proper registered membership at present would 
not be more than eighteen to twenty thousand. 

.34.5. -And that is not confined to Lahore, that is, 
to the Punjab?—At present it is mostly confined to 
Lahore. In the case of the labour union the members 
belong to out-stations also, viz., Ambala, Ludhiana, 
Karachi, Peshawar, and certain other stations. 

346. Apart from the railway workers, are there any 
other trade unions’ members outside of Lahore?— 
There are organisations, sir, but they are not regis¬ 
tered. They are under the process of registration, and 
I expect by the time the Reforms come there may be a 
good number of unions outside Lahore. 

.347. In any case you contend that membership of 
trade unions should carry with it the right of the 
franchise?—That is my request. 

348. Chairman: I am not quite clear about that 
point. Do you mean that instead of a member or 
members being nominated as at present they should 
be elected, and that they should be elected by the 


Note. —The Central Labour Boerd has since been registered under the Trade Unions Act (XVI. of 1926) 
as “ The Central Labour Federation, Punjab.” 
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members of trade unions ? Is that what you mean ?— 
les, Sir^ that is what 1 requested, that special con¬ 
stituencies for trade unions may be created in the 
reformed Government. 

349. Mr. Hartshorn: That comes under the next 
paragraph. But dealing with the franchise you say 
that “ So far as labour is concerned, every member 
of a registered trade union should be given the right 
of voting for Provincial and Central Legislatures ”? 
•—Quite so. Sir. 

350. On the question of franchise I understand 
your position is that, if a member belongs to a trade 
union, regardless of whether he is qualified under 
the ordinary regulations or not, he, as a member of 
the trade union, should have a vote?—Yes, that is 
what 1 mean. 

361. Chairman: In a general constituency'.''—^In 
every constituency. That is in connection with the 
lowering of the franchise and in case adult franchise 
is not granted. 

362. Mr. Hartshorn: In the next paragraph you 
say, “ Joint electorate should be introduced with 
multiple transferrable vote, but the allotment of seats 
should be fixed according to the proportion of the 
census of each community.” What do you mean there 
by “ each community —At present there is a divi¬ 
sion of Muslims, Hindus and so on, and what I say 
is that each of these communities should have its 
number of seats in proportion to its population 
according to the census, so that there may be no 
diflBculty in ascertaining what each community wants. 
If Muslima are 66 per cent, of the population, let 
them have 66 per cent, of the seats and so on. 

353. If each community has to have representation 
in proportion to its population, where are you going 
to get the seats you are asking to be reserved for 
labour?—Labour is a body which comprises every 
community and I think we should have a certain 
quota from that fixed up for each community. 

354. You are suggesting that as far as labour is 
concerned, whatever is decided of any council, labour 
should have 25 per cent, of the representation.?— 
Yes. Labour comprises in mj' view, three things-— 
untouchables, labouring classes and tenants—and I 
suggest that 6 per cent, of the seats should go for 
untouchables, 7^ per cent, for tenants, and 12^ per 
cent, for labour. 

366. Captain Sikandar Hayat Khan: You mean 
agricultural tenants.?—^Yes. 

356. Mr. Hartshorn: You say 25 per cent, of the 
seats should be reserved for labour, half of which 
should be appointed by nomination?—If for these 
three classes special constituencies cannot be created, 
a certain number of them should be nominated on 
the recommendation of the organisations of these 
people. 

357. Can you tell us the membership of the trade 
unions of India?—So far as the registered trade 
unions in India are concerned, the number does not 
exceed four or five lakhs. But if we also take the 
unregistered organisations into consideration, the 
number will be about a million. There are three and 
a-half lakhs of textile workers in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency and there are jute workers in Calcutta, 
petroleum workers in Burma and mine workers in 
Dhanbad, etc. There is, again, the postal union 
which is a very big union, and in addition the rail- 
waymen’s union. 

358. The figure contained in the report made by 
representatives of the British Trade Union Congress 
who came out some time ago is quite different?— 
Quite so. That does not include all the men. 

369. They say that the membership of the Trade 
Union Congress is about 160,000, but that there are 
possibly 100,000 outside; that is very diffierent from 
what you gave.?—I think there are more outside. 
Recently we know that IJ lakhs out of 3 lakhs of 
workers went on strike in Bombay. 

860. I see that you propose that there should be in 
each Provincial GoverjiJnent a Minister for Lfibowr? 
—Yes, 


361. And you suggest that, in addition to the work¬ 
ing of the Trade Union Act, Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion Act, and so on, the Minister of Labour should be 
responsible for the education, health and sanitation 
and a number of other things?—^Yes. 

362. Do you think you are not proposing to give 
one minister a pretty big job.?—I think the ministers 
at present are given more work than this. 

363. I see that you are advocating a Court of 
Arbitration, a living wage and a number of other 
very desirable things. But is there anything in the 
constitution at present which stands in the way of 
these reforms being accomplished if the people of 
India so desire ? In other words, is it necessary that 
there should be any change in the constitution to 
bring about these reforms, or is it rather only neces¬ 
sary that there should be a change in the public 
opinion and the determination of the Indian people 
to accomplish these things at present?—I think the 
present Government will not do all these things. The 
present Government is not capable of doing these 
things. 

364. What I mean is, have they not the power? 
Provided the Indian people determine it should be 
so, is it necessary to have any change in the consti¬ 
tution to bring about these reforms.?—Yes, a change 
is needed. The present councils are composed of 
bourgeois and landlords and people of capitalistic 
views. 

.365. Chairman: Your view, I understand, is this: 
that if the franchise was lowered then these improve¬ 
ments which you mention here in general terms are 
more likely to be brought about because you think 
there will be a change in the political opinion of the 
elected members?—That will come about after twenty 
years even if you lower the franchise to-day. You 
know very well the history of England. When the 
franchise was lowered votes were sold for a bottle 
of whisky. 

366. I hope that you will find it well to keep to your 
own subject, because we perhaps know more about 
England than you do. I was asking you a question 
about India. I was asking you whether your real 
meaning was not this, that you think that, unless the 
franchise is lowered, the political views expressed in 
the Punjab Council will not be favourable to those 
changes which you advocate, and so you want to have 
the franchise lowered?—That may be possible; but I 
want a safeguard in this direction to be recommended 
in your report. 

367. Do you want the British Parliament to legis¬ 
late?—I want the British Parliament to lay emphasis 
on this point and ask the Indian Gk)vernment to look 
to these things. 

368. Mr. Hartshorn: Do I understand you to say 
that it is necessary to call attention to the desirability 
of bringing about ^ese reforms?—Yes. 

369. Chairman: Have you any connection with the 
North-Western Railway Workmen’s Union? Is it one 
union or two?—There are four unions, one is the 
audit portion, the second is the General Workers’ 
Union, and the North-Western Railway Union is split 
into two. 

370. When did the split occur which caused you to 
break off?—We split from the North-Western Railway 
Union in March, 1928. 

371. Then it comes to this, the union you are speak¬ 
ing for came into existence in March of this year?— 
Yes. 

372. Was there not a trade union of the North- 
Western Railway workers before March?—We all 
belonged to one body before March. 

373. Does the other union, the older union, still 
exist.?—Yes, it has already split into two again. 

374. That makes three?—Yes. 

376. How many workmen, wage earners, are there 
employed in the North-Western Railway works here 
in Lahore ?—About 16,000. 

376. How many of the 15,000 belong to your par¬ 
ticular union?—Loco shops 1,500, carriage shops 
1,000, sheds 250, interlocking 60. 
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377. It looks as though the number is something in 
the neighbourhood of 3,000.*'—Yes, in Lahore it is 
about 3,600. 

378. The reason why I asked you is this, we gave out 
notice that anybody who sent us a Memorandum claim¬ 
ing to be representative must set out in the Memo¬ 
randum how many people he represented and your 
Memorandum does not do it .5*—am sorry we omitted 
it. 

379. Major Attlee: Do you represent any particular 
section of the railway union, the less skilled workers 
or the skilled workers?—I represent the manual 
workers, 

380. You do not represent the drivers?—-I repre¬ 
sent the drivers, as also the workmen, mechanics and 
engineers; but we do not represent the clerical staff at 
present, and that is for the reason that the recogni¬ 
tion has been withheld by the authorities, and no 
sooner we get it they will also join. 

381. Tell me how many members of your union have 
got votes for the Legislative Council ?—I think it may 
be about 1 or 2 per cent, at the most. 

382. How many of them have got votes for the 
Municipality of Lahore?—All of them. 

383. Have you ever had a representative in the 
Lahore Municipality?—No, Sir. 

384. Have you run a candidate ?—I stood as a candi¬ 
date, but the railway officers set up a candidate (a 
contractor) against me, and all the railway labour 
voted for him after having good meals. 

386. How many members are there in the Motor 
Drivers’ Union ?—There are about 1,200 members. 

386. Are they all in Lahore?—Mostly in Lahore. 

387. Is your union centralised? Have you got 
branches outside?—We have got branches; one at 
Amritsar, one at Jullundur, at Ludhiana, at Saharan- 
pur, Sukkur, Lyallpur and other stations, and there 
are branches at Karachi and Ghaziabad also. 

388. Are these branches affiliated to the Central 
Labour Board ?—Yes. 

389. The Labour Board is a federal body and repre¬ 
sents large unions?—^Yes. 

390. How many delegates represent each union on 
the Board ? Is there any rule on the matter ?—Yes, 
we have rules. Unions representing more than five 
thousand members have five seats and the others 

^ number are given one seat each. 

391. Are these delegates who represent the unions 

””qoo elected?—The unions send thenj down 

392. I want to know the form that the election takes 
place. Is that election done with the ballot paper?— 
No. Voting IS done by show of hands. 

—Not members had experience of voting? 

394. Lord Straihcona; Among your members do 
many speak or read English ?—Very few 

V document'was referred 

to all the members and approved by them. How was 
t referred to them?—We translated in Urdu the 
demands contained in this Memoradum, which was 

under a resduW^ 

396. Was the printed document referred to the 
members m Urdu?—It was written out in Urdu and 
copies were given to each member of the Board! To 

Urdn Conference an 

Urdu eopy.^We have not got any; we never got it 

P r. English. 

^8. It was explained verbally to all your members? 
—We read the translated copy in Urdu; it was also 
published in vernacular papers and in Khawar, our 
own organ. ’ 

399, Chaudhri ZafrullaK Khan: You have got at 
present at any rate one nominated member, in the 
Legislative Council, for Labour.?—^Yes, 

400. I want to know whether any touch is main¬ 
tained between the member who represents Labour and 
your board with regard to these matters?—Since he 
has been employed by the Nawab of Kazipnr he is out 
of touch now, but previously he was in touch. 


401. What are the scales of pay, if you can teU us, 
of drivers in the North-Western Railway?—Indian 
drivers have different scales of pay as compared with 
Europeans. 

402. The average?—The average pay of an Indian 
driver is Rs. 45-50 a month. 

403. Are there any European drivers who are 
members of your organisation?—^Yes, we have some 
Europeans. 

404. What is their pay?—^Their rate of pay comes 
to about Rs. 350 to Rs. 400 a month on an average, in¬ 
cluding all emoluments. 

405. With regard to the skilled workers in the 
workshop, mistries and other people, what would be 
the average pay of a mistry who is put over the heads 
of a few workmen in the workshop?—About Rs. 4 a 
day for twenty-six days in a month. 

406. Are you aware that anybody who, in the city 
of Lahore for our present purposes, pays a rent of 
Rs. 8 per mensem for his dwelling-house or a portion 
of a house is entitled to become a voter for the 
Council.?—Yes. 

407. Do 3 'ou mean to say that none of these per¬ 
sons, the European drivers and the Indian mistries 
and others, pays a house rent to the extent of Rs. 8? 
—I have already stated that their number is small; 
it is not more than 2 per cent. 

408. What does an ordinary workman in the rail¬ 
way workshop get?—There are only very few who get 
more than Rs. 30 a month. 

409. What is the average rent for two or three 
rooms rented by an ordinary labourer or workman in 
Lahore?—Eighty per cent, of the labourers in Lahore 
cannot afford to have a house on a rent of more than 
Rs. 3 or Rs 4 a month. 

410. I understand that if the qualification were 
reduced to about Rs. 3 rental per mensem, almost 
every one of your members will be entitled to a vote? 
—think if it were to be reduced to Rs. 2, as in the 
case of municipalities, every member will have a 
vote. 

411. If it is reduced to Rs. 3 almost every member 
will have a vote?—^Yes, nearly every member. 

412. Mr. Owen Roberts: You said a European 
engine driver gets Rs. 350 to Rs. 400, including all 
emoluments, and you also said that an Indian driver 
gets Rs. 60?—^The average is about Rs. 60. 

413. What does he get, including all emoluments? 
—^If we take all the Indian drivers together, the 
average will come to Rs. 50. 

414. All the Europeans taken together the average 
is about Rs. 250?—Yes. 

415. Are you aware of the number of labourers em¬ 
ployed in agriculture?—I am not in a position to 
give you any definite idea about that. 

416. You have no idea what proportion your union 
in the matter of labour represents to the total labour 
of the Punjab?—^You mean the industrial labour or 
[physical labour? 

417. The principal labour is agriculture?—No, Sir. 
We have taken only industrial labour. 

418. So you have excluded agriculture from your 
view?—^I do not entirely exclude them because, after 
all, they are a class for which I have great sympathy 
and my organisation, too, covers them. 

419. This memorandum is not submitted on behalf 
of that class?—^No. 

420. Dr. Narang: All the three gentlemen who 
form your deputation are Mahomedans?—Yes. 

421. Have you not got Hindus and Sikhs in your 
organisation?—We have. But, unfortunately, we 
could not get them together since we were given 
notice only at one o’clock yesterday to form a 
deputation. 

422. What is the percentage of non-Mahomedan 
membership in your union?—About 20 per cent. 

423. Is it because you have asked for representation 
according to population that no Sikh or Hindu has 
joined your deputation to support this memorandum ? 
—think it is only fair that every community should 
have representation according to its population. 

F 2 
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424. I do not want to know what your opinion is. 
1 want to know whether it is not a fact that the non- 
Mahomedan members have not joined you because 
you are asking for representation in the Council in 
proportion to population?—No, it is not a fact. 

425. What are the qualifications for membership 
of your union?—Any employee of the railway who is 
in the subordinate cadre can become a member. 

426. No conditions of payment of any subscription? 
—Yes, he has to pay admission fee and subscription 
that is laid down in the rules, 

427. You have mentioned about the multiple trans¬ 
ferable vote. Do you understand what it means? 
—What I understand by that is this; In the case of 
a joint electorate, election is to be made both by 
Hindus and Mahomedans together. Supposing you 
have a constituency in which ten members are stand¬ 
ing for election of whom two Hindus and two 
Mahomedans are to be elected. Now the man who 
has four votes in his hand may give all of them in 
favour of Hindus or in favour of Mahomedans or 
two for Hindus and two for Mahomedans, or divide 
them by giving one to each. After those votes are 
counted the four top men will be taken, two from 
Hindus and two from Mahomedans, that is the num¬ 
ber allotted for each community. 

428. You have mentioned on page 80 of your memo¬ 
randum that you want industries to be nationalised? 
—Yes. 

429. Do you not want the land also to be national¬ 
ised, to become the property of the State to be given 
to people who are fit to cultivate it?—Ultimately 
we will require that. 

430. Why not now?—Do it now, if you want. 

431. I see you have said in this memorandum that 

“ The waste lands under Government, even after 
irrigation, should not be sold, but given gratis 
* * * >> Yoy yQ^ ^ant industries to be 

nationalised wholesale, but for land you want to 
wait ?—I will not mind if land is nationalised; I will 
be glad if it is done. 

432. But why do you not like to add it here in 
your memorandum?—We are representing industrial 
labour. 

433. Is not agriculture an industry in your defini¬ 
tion? Can you carry on agriculture without land? 
—^I have already answered that we represent 
only industrial labour. 

434. Does not industrial labour include agricultural 
labourers?—It does, but at present we do not repre¬ 
sent agriculture. 

4.36. You lay emphasis on health, sanitation and 
education in your memorandum at the bottom of 
page 79. Would you insist on education being made 
free to relieve the burden of the labourer?—^I will 
lay this burden on the employer. 

436. Would you like it to be compulsory?—^Yes, up 
to the primary stage and free throughout. 

437. You have said that the employers should open 
schools at their own expense. Supposing the Govern¬ 
ment w'ere to do it and make education free and also 
compulsory up to the primary stage, will it not meet 
the requirements?—I am here to express the view of 
labour; in this respect we have already stated in the 
memorandum what we feel in the matter. 


—Whatever members we had on our board they were 
called together and they considered it. 

441. Itai Sahib Ghaudhri Clihotu Bam: What does 
an ordinary motor-driver earn per mensem on an 
average?—^I should think it is about Rs. 35-40. 

442. Sir Hari Singh Gour: You said this Central 
Board was started, if I understood you rightly, in 
March, 1925, but it has not been yet registered.— 
The papers for registration are with the registrar for 
the last four months. 

443. Chairman: Why were the papers for registra¬ 
tion sent only four months back?—The Trade Unions 
Act was applied to this province only at the end of 
1927, sir. 

444. Sir Hari Singh Gour; Have you got any rules 
for the guidance of your board.'’—^We have. 

445. Have you got a copy of rules .!*—1 am sorry, 
I have not brought it. 

446. Is it in print!’—Yes. 

447. When was it printed.?—Just before we filed 
the papers for registration with the registrar. 

448. Is it because, under the Trade Unions Act you 
have to send the rules to the registrar before the 
union could be registered, that you have framed the 
rules?—No. We had rules previously, but they were 
revised and printed before submission to the registrar. 

449. You are a paid member, Mr. Khan?— I am 
not paid by the Labour Board, but I am paid by 
the General Workers’ Union, North-Western Railway. 

450. What is your designation ?—General Secretary. 

451. For how long have you been general secre- 
tai-y?—^I am the general secretary of the union since 
its inception, from 1920, I am in the railway labour 
field as a general secretary of different organisations 
who have been changing their names. 

452. So you have been changing the names from 
time to time and one cannot identify any organisa¬ 
tion. As regards this Central Board, do you hold any 
meetings?—^We hold meetings once a month. 

463. How many meetings have you so far held?— 
Since we filed the papers with the registrar we have 
held about six or seven meetings. 

454. Do you keep proceedings of these meetings in 
a minute book?—Yes. 

455. Are the proceedings circulated to the members 
of the Labour Board for information.?—No; if they 
want they read them. 

456. How many attend these meetings?—Usually 
seven or eight. 

457. Now I wish to ask you, Mr. Khan, who are 
these seven or eight members who attend?—Out of 
these seven, five or six are representatives of trade 
unions and the remaining are those who sympathise 
with labour. 

458. That is to say, out of the seven members who 
have attended your meetings two of them are merely 
sympathisers and only five or six belong to real trade 
unions. Will you please tell me when this draft 
memorandum was submitted to this Labour Board? 
Was it at a meeting attended by five men?—^I have 
already explained that we circulated the memorandum 
amongst the masses, it was read before different 
meetings and was published in vernacular papers 
before the Board submitted it to the Conference. 


438. Supposing I have got a small factory in which 
there are about fifty labourers. Your view is that I 
should open schools and colleges for such a small 
number of people and that the State should be re¬ 
lieved of this duty?—In that case you can join with 
another employer. What does the State mean?— 
They take money from you. Instead of the State 
doing it why can you yourself not do it? 

439. Sardnr TJjjnl Singh: Do you know how many 
Sikh members are on your Central Board?—^None. 

440. Was a special meeting of all the members of 
your board called for considering this valuable memo¬ 
randum that you have submitted to the Conference? 


459. Let us go step by step. Seven members were 
present at the meeting, of whom five members repre¬ 
sented trade unions and two were sympathisers. The 
next step you took was to circulate it to the unions. 
How many copies were circulated?—One copy of 
Urdu manuscript was given to each of them. 

460. How many copies went out?—Ten copies were 
circulated. 

461. Can you tell me how many members read this? 
—^I have already stated that it was explained to the 
members in open meetings of these trade unions. 

462. You yourself have said that five members 
attended the meeting. Out of the five, three of you 
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are here and there are only two more missing now? 
—This is not a union but a board. 

463. Have you got any funds to keep this Board 
going?—We get from all the unions a certain fee 
according to our regulations. 

464. How much money have you got?—We have got 
Its. 40 or Rs. 50 in the bank. 

465. When was it paid last?—That came to the 
bank in the month of March. 


466. How much out of that Rs. 40 have you spent? 
—^Rs. 40 is the balance. We got Rs. 200 in March. 

467. Is it a fact that you got Rs. 200 by levying 
subscriptions from various people?—^Yes, from dif¬ 
ferent organisations and also by donations. 

468. Do you keep accounts?—^Yes, because we have 
to send them to the registrar. 

469. Have you got the accounts here?—I have not 
got any accounts here. We will have to send them 
to the auditor. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Punjab Problem. 

The Punjab offers a very complex and complicated 
problem to the political thinker and statesman. 
Politicians outside the Punjab have called this Pro¬ 
vince the Ulster of India, a communal Province, and 
various other names have been given to it. The 
Punjab Council has been condemned as a reactionary 
body inasmuch as, according to these politicians, it 
has betrayed India by co-operating with the Simon 
Commission. Certain politicians have gone so far as 
to dub the members of the Council as traitors, job¬ 
seekers, and place-hunters. These attacks notwith¬ 
standing, the members of the Punjab Council have 
stood firm in their resolve to place full material before 
the Commission for their consideration in the firm con¬ 
viction that thereby they are rendering real service to 
their own Province in particular and to India in gene¬ 
ral. The fact of the matter is that the formula of the 
politicians for reconciling the conflict of interests 
between the majorities and minorities does not apply 
to Punjab conditions. The Punjab contains three 
powerful religious communities, namely, the 
Mahomedans, the Hindus and the Sikhs. Moreover, 
here in the Punjab are statute-created privileged 
castes enjoying favours based upon birth. Here in 
the Punjab you find the Government bent upon con¬ 
ferring still greater privileges upon these favoured 
classes. The Punjab, therefore, presents problems 
which do not exist in other provinces. The politicians 
in India and the Government of this country have 
alike shown little keenness to study them in all their 
bearings. It is all the more necessary, therefore, that 
we who, on account of our closer connection, are in a 
better position to get at the reality make an humble 
effort to understand the Punjab problem and place 
our study of the situation before the Commission and 
the people at large. 

1. The Punjab is the home of three religious com¬ 
munities, as stated already. The Mahomedans are in 
a majority. They are 55 per cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion. They are rich and powerful and not a backward 
community as the Mahomedans in some other pro¬ 
vinces are considered to be. They are the largest 
owners of land and are strong, virile and communally 
better organised than the other communities. The 
introduction of the communal principle in our present 
constitution has further strengthened their position 
and has whetted their communal appetite for estab¬ 
lishing the rule of their own community in all spheres 
of public life, whether political, economic or 
educational. 

Next in numerical strength come the Hindus, who 
form about 32 per cent, of the total population. You 
cannot afford to ignore them. In spite of the repeated 
efforts of the dominant community to stifle them, they 
have succeeded in making their voice heard in the 
Council and other spheres of public activity. 

The Sikhs, though only 11 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion, have shown what religious zeal, enthusiasm and 
tenacity of purpose can accomplish. They success¬ 
fully carried on a very powerful and well-organised 
propaganda for securing reform in their religious in¬ 
stitutions. Their remarkable spirit of sacrifice and 
infinite capacity for suffering have extorted admira¬ 
tion from even their enemies. They are not prepared 
to submit to the domination of any religious com¬ 
munity in the Punjab, especially when it is remem¬ 
bered that they were the rulers of the land only a few 
decades ago. They have, though in a minority, boldly 
proclaimed themselves against the principle of com¬ 
munal or religious representation, but when the 
Mahomedans claim majority of seats in the Council 


and services on the population basis the Sikhs, on 
their part, claim the recognised right of the minori¬ 
ties to special concession for excessive representation. 
The demands of the Mahomedans, therefore, become 
impossible of reconciliation with the claims of the 
Sikhs. 

2. Then there is the problem created by the Punjab 
Alienation of Land Act—an Act which is peculiar to 
this Province. This Act has divided the people of this 
Province on caste lines—a division that has since been 
gathering strength daily. It is a serious problem of 
a novel nature, demanding speedy solution. 

3. The Punjab is almost a frontier province, and 
the policy of conceding any advanced measure of self- 
government or full responsible government must be 
very carefully considered and adopted with due safe¬ 
guards. The problem of defence, therefore, needs 
most careful consideration. The policy of the Indian 
politicians and of the Government of India in conced¬ 
ing the system of religious representation to the 
Mahomedans of the Punjab has a direct bearing on 
the question of defence. The districts of the Punjab 
beyond the Ravi, stretching up to Afghanistan, con¬ 
tain population predominantly Mahomedan. Beyond 
these frontiers are Mahomedan independent States— 
Afghanistan, Persia, Arabia, and Turkey—fully alive 
to the situation in India, and always ready to take 
advantage of the political and religious disturbances 
in this Province. The question whether the communi¬ 
ties, especially the Mahomedans, should be given 
further opportunity to organise themselves on a 
religious basis has, therefore, a very important bear¬ 
ing on the defence problem. 

Under the circumstances explained above, it be¬ 
comes extremely necessary to study the actual working 
of the reforms in the Punjab and to observe carefully 
the effect of the system of communal representation on 
the life of the Province, especially with reference to 
the life of the Hindu minority. 

CHAPTER II. 

Communal Pepresentation and the Minorities. 

The acceptance of the principle of communal repre¬ 
sentation and its application to our present constitu¬ 
tion has led to communal tension and communal riots. 

I contend that the creation of communal electorates 
and the working of reforms on communal lines in the 
Punjab has been mainly responsible for Hindu and 
Muslim riots, resulting in destruction of property and 
loss of human lives, and further it has, in the Punjab, 
substituted British Cum Mahomedan rule in place of 
British rule. 

Communal Bepresentation Cannot be Claimed by 
Majorities. 

It is recognised on all hands that the principle of 
communal representation was devised for the protec¬ 
tion of minorities, and, indeed, it is admitted by the 
authors of the Montford Reforms that the majorities 
cannot claim communal representation. Under the 
Minto-Morley Reforms this principle of communal re¬ 
presentation was not extended to the Punjab Council, 
and a perusal of the Montford Report shows that it 
would not have been applied to the Punjab had there 
been no Congress-League Pact, i.e., the Lucknow 
Pact of 1916. 

Evils of Communal Bepresentation. 

The authors of the Montford Reforms have very 
forcibly pointed out the evils resulting from com¬ 
munal representation. They state, “Division by creed 
and classes means the creation of political camps 
organised against each other, and teaches men to think 
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as partisans and not as citizens, and it is difficult to 
see how the change from this system to national repre¬ 
sentation is to occur.” 

It is certain that the illustrious statesmen responsible 
for the i-eforms would not have accepted this principle 
had their hands not been forced by the Congress and 
League Pact of 1916, and had not the Government of 
India backed up the demand of the Muslims for sepa¬ 
rate representation. The working of the reforms in 
the Punjab has fully justified the nervousness of Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford. The history of the 
Punjab for the last seven years amply shows that the 
worst fears of the authors of the present reforms have 
been fully realised in this regard. 

Communal Electorates and their Eesults. 

The creation of communal electorates under the pre¬ 
sent reforms is a baneful feature. The separation of 
the three communities in the Punjab into three water¬ 
tight compartments has divided the Province into 
three hostile groups. At the time of the three elec¬ 
tions held so far there has always been a strong desire 
on the part of the candidates and their supporters to 
give communal colour to their speeches and election 
manifestos. This state of affairs has brought into 
prominence communal leaders who, in order to gain 
political importance and wield political power, inflame 
the religious passions Of the ignorant voters and incite 
the people to murders and murderous assaults. 

The communal newspapers, which owe their exist¬ 
ence to the reforms, in order to secure extensive circu¬ 
lation and in order to make themselves popular with 
their respective communities, have been violently anti¬ 
national and hopelessly communal. The creation of 
communal electorates, therefore, has been instrumental 
in bringing to the forefront communal leaders and 
communal newspapers whose activities have threat¬ 
ened the peaceful and orderly life of this Province. 

The Muslim Ministers Promote Communalism. 

The Council, thus elected on the basis of religious 
divisions, has provided a fruitful soil for sowing the 
seeds of communal hatred and bitterness. It was in 
1921 that Sir Pazl-i-Hussain was chosen to represent 
the Musalmans in the Cabinet, and L. Harkishan Lai 
to represent the Hindus, while the Sikhs were repre¬ 
sented by S. Sunder Singh Majithia, who was then 
made the Revenue Member. Mahatma Gandhi, at this 
time, was successfully leading the non-co-operation 
movement, in which the Hindus, Musalmans and the 
Sikhs joined. It is clear that the Muslim Minister 
wanted a party for his support, and he set about to 
form one. 

Muslim Minister Extends the Principle of Communal 
Pepresentation beyond its Original Scope. 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain entered upon a policy of creating 
communal divisions in the Council. The principle of 
communal representation was extended beyond the 
limits originally intended to (a) the Public Services, 
(b) Municipalities, (c) Schools and Colleges. Public 
po^ts under the control of the Minister were filled by 
his Muslim nominees, and the non-Muslims already in 
Government service were superseded. In municipali¬ 
ties separate communal electorates were created, and 
it was sought to give preponderance to the Mussal- 
mans in as many departments and municipal com¬ 
mittees as possible. Admissions to schools and 
colleges were regulated on the basis of the candidate’s 
religion. 

Bitter Protests against his Doings, 

This led to bitter protests from other communities 
against the policy of the Minister. In the first Council 
a vote of censure was moved against him, in which 
the Hindus and Sikhs joined. Hartals were organised 
by the Hindus to give expression to their feming of 
resentment. On his reappointment as Minister, in 
the second Council, the Sikhs and Hindus, by way of 
protest, walked out of the Council Chamber at the time 
when the Governor came to deliver his opening speech. 


As a mark of extreme dissatisfaction with the action 
of the Muslim Minister in increasing the seats allotted 
to the Mahomedans in the Lahore Municipality, the 
Hindus boycotted the Committee for six years, not¬ 
withstanding the repeated efforts of the Government 
to break the boycott. In some other towns of the 
Punjab, also, the Municipalities were boycotted for 
similar reasons. 

The Government Attitude Helpful to the Minister. 

In all his activities, which had for their aim the 
benefiting of the Mahomedans at the expense of the 
Hindus, the Minister had the full approval of the 
Government. It was mainly with the assistance of tile 
solid official bloc that Sir Fazl-i-Hussain succeeded in 
carrying his policy. The pages of the Government 
reports bear testimony to the fact that the Govern¬ 
ment was not wholly disinterested in strengthening 
the Mahomedan Minister’s position. After Sir Fazl-i- 
Hussain, his successor, R. S. Ch. Chhotu Ram (at pre¬ 
sent a nominee of the Muslims on the Punjab Simon 
Committee and the leader of the Muslim Party, other¬ 
wise known as the Nationalist-Unionist Party) con¬ 
tinued the policy of his predecessor, and was also 
instrumental in introducing further caste distinctions. 
The third Minister, M. Feroz Khan Noon, cannot 
afford to dispense with the help of the Muslim bloc, 
and, therefore, he also is compelled to follow a pro- 
Muslim communal policy, as is evidenced by his recent 
political activities in the matter of election to the 
Simon Committee and at the Mahomedan Educational 
Conference, held at Jullundur this year (May, 1928), 
where the actions of his colleague, the Hindu Minister, 
were criticised and condemned. 

No Joint Responsibility in the Cabinet. 

Under the circumstances there could not possibly be 
any joint responsibility of the Ministers. The Min¬ 
isters of the minority communities either must submit 
to their Muslim colleague and help in injuring their 
own communities or must resign and make way for 
another Muslim Minister. The fact is that the respon¬ 
sibility of the Ministers has been individual and 
divided. 

Council Mainly Divided on Communal Lines. 

I have already referred to the efforts of Sir Fazl-i- 
Hussain to divide the Council on communal lines. 
The constitution of the Council - and the Minister’s 
policy, to befriend the Mahomedans, are mainly re¬ 
sponsible for creating these divisions on religious lines. 
The Government Report of the Reforms Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, 1924, has the following remarks at page 10: — 

” The main criticism which is made against the 
departments administered as transferred subjects 
is that the Ministry of Education (Sir Fazl-i- 
HuSsain) has subordinated the interests of his 
department to the support of the communal in¬ 
terests of the Mahomedans. It was not unreason¬ 
able that the Minister should attempt to secure 
definite opportunities to the community which 
Constitutes his chief support in the Council.” 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain succeeded in breaking the Hindu 
and Muslim alliance in the first Council and in organ¬ 
ising the Mussalmans into a separate camp. In the 
Administration Report of 1921-22, page 28, we read : — 

“ The composition of the House lends itself to 
the domination of the Mahomedan vote and we 
find that non-official Mahomedan members, with 
few exceptions, steadfastly support the Minister 
for Education (Mian Fazl-i-Hussain). This tend¬ 
ency is to some extent influenced by the question 
of communal representation, a subject which 
obtained considerable prominence in the proceed¬ 
ings of the Ceuncil.” 

In the second Council Sir Fazl-i-Hussain’s party was 
definitely organised on communal lines, and included 
in its ranks all the Muslim members of the Council. 
In the Punjab Administration Report of 192S-24, we 
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find, at page 2, under the heading “ Growth of Party 
System ”: — 

“ The Mahomedans in the Council wore organ¬ 
ised into a practically solid party of 35.” 

Parties in the Present Council. 

In the third Council the division of the parties is 
also mainly on communal lines. 

(1) The Mahomedan Party, consisting practically of 
all the Muslim members, calls itself the Nationalist- 
Unionist Party, and sometimes is termed by the Gov¬ 
ernment as the Rural Party. With the exception of 
two Hindus, who in all matters vote and side with 
Mussalmans, there are no other communities repre¬ 
sented in this party. 

(2) The Hindu Party calls itself the National 
Reform Party, and is sometimes termed by its 
opponents as the Urban Party, though the majority of 
its members represent rural constituencies. This party 
has consistently opposed communal representation, 
and its programme is resolutely to oppose any further 
extension of this pernicious principle. 

(3) The third party is the party of Sikh councillors. 

(4) The fourth party, the Congress, Khilafat and 
Akali Party, calls itself the Nationalist Party. This 
party in almost all questions, and the Muslim Party in 
the majority of questions, form the opposition in the 
present Council. The so-called Nationalist Party 
comprises five Mahomedans, seven Sikhs, and two 
Hindus; but a study of the Council reports will show 
that on all communal questions the members move 
resolutions, deliver speeches and ask questions and 
vote as Hindus, Mussalmans and Sikhs. I am ready 
to substantiate this statement of mine by actual in¬ 
stances from the authorised reports of the Punjab 
debates. 

Party System Impossible, 

Thus it will be clear, that no such party system as 
prevails in countries where representative institu¬ 
tions flourish exists in this Province. Nor is there the 
slightest likelihood that such a system will ever come 
into existence so long as communal representation 
and separate religious electorates continue. 

The activities of the majority of members in the 
Council or outside it have been largely influenced by 
communal feelings and considerations. The atmo¬ 
sphere in the Punjab has been steadily going from bad 
to worse and innocent people have suffered because of 
this atmosphere. Since the introduction of the 
Reforms, frequent communal riots have disfigured 
the history of this Province. 

Council Weah and Inefficient. 

The Council thus divided on communal lines has 
been weak and inefficient. It has failed to take 
advantage of the opportunities opened out to it by 
the Reforms. The members have not been able to 
bring forward and carry through any beneficial legis¬ 
lation. Attempts have been made by the dominant 
community to sow the seeds of dissension between the 
minorities and to promote ill-will among the various 
classes and castes. 

Officials Exploit these Differences. 

The Government’s share in this strife has been 
most unhappy. The official members have not failed 
to take advantage of this division, and in order to 
carry their demands, sometimes with the help of 
Muslims and sometimes with that of non-Muslims, 
have exploited these divisions. The members, whether 
Hindu or Muslim, whether rural or urban, have 
condemned such activities of the officials in no un¬ 
certain terms. R. S. Chaudhri Chhotu Ram on the 
29th February, 1928, in his speech on the general 
discussion of the Budget, said: “ While Government 
is prepared to ridicule the proposals put forward by 
non-official members, while it stoutly opposes any 
motion that is made by members in the interests of 


smallholders. Government itself is not prepared to 
put forward any alternative suggestion which might 
go to ameliorate the lot of the poor zaniindar. So 
the situation seems to be hopeless. The Council in the 
first instance does not possess full powers, and in the 
second instance it is weak and divided [hear, hear). 
Government takes advantage of the weakness and 
divided character of the Council and it can afford to 
ridicule any suggestion, however reasonable and how¬ 
ever just (hear, hear).” Members of other parties 
have also used similar expressions on more than one 
occasion. 

This unhappy state of affairs can only be ended 
if the system of communal representation is aban¬ 
doned, if the division by religious communities finds 
no place in the new constitution. There is no justi¬ 
fication for retaining this system in the Punjab where 
the minorities, i.e., the Hindus, the Sikhs and the 
Christians in the clearest possible terms have con¬ 
demned it and earnestly seek its abolition. 

CHAPTER III. 

Rural Party v. Urban Party. 

I have already stated that the Council is mainly 
divided on communal lines, but it is claimed by 
Government that communal divisions are giving way 
to divisions based upon economic interests, and that 
there has come into being the Rural Party as opposed 
to the Urban Party. This claim on the part of Gov¬ 
ernment is without foundation. It represents their 
desire rather than the actual facts. I contend there 
are no such parties as rural and urban, and further 
that no such division is possible under the existing 
conditions. 

There are seven Hindus, five Muslims and one Sikh, 
representing 13 urban constituencies, and if you add 
to this number the member representing “ Indus¬ 
tries ” there are 14 members in all. These 14 mem¬ 
bers have never formed a party as against the other 
members representing agricultural or rural interests. 
Moreover, such a party could not possibly work effec¬ 
tively either in supporting or opposing the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Government’s Aim to Create Parties on the Basis of 
Caste. 

The real object of the efforts on the part of the 
Government and the Mahomedan Minister has been 
to divide the Council (in reality to divide the Hindus 
and the Sikhs) on caste lines, in other words, on the 
basis of privileged castes created by the Alienation 
of Land Act, and non-privileged castes on whom dis¬ 
abilities regarding the purchase of land have been 
imposed by this Act. 

Government’s Desire Intelligible. 

The desire of the Government to give an economic 
and political aspect to the parties is intelligible. 
Muslim and non-Muslim disputes have tended to 
lower the prestige of the Government. They have 
led to very violent disturbances. Life and property 
have become unsafe. Government which prizes pres¬ 
tige so much has been the sufferer along with the 
minority communities. The idea is steadily gaining 
ground that Government is unable to take efficient 
steps to prevent riots, and loss of human lives and 
destruction of property which come in their train. 
Therefore, it has been anxious to see the Council 
divided on the so-called Rural or Urban lines. The 
Punjab Alienation of Land Act, which is described in 
Government reports as the “ Magna Charta of the 
Zamindars,” furnishes to the Government a ready 
instrument for giving effect to these wishes. 

Government’s Efforts to Great a Rural Party. 

In the second Council, therefore, the Government 
took the initial step to carry out its desire. It ap- 
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pointed, first, Chaudhri Lai Chand, an “ Agricul¬ 
turist ” and a lawyer belonging to one of the 
privileged castes, to fill the post of the Hindu 
Minister, though he had only a following of four 
members. And when Chaudhri Lai Chand was un¬ 
seated his place was given to Rai Sahib Chaudhri 
Chhotu Ram with the same small following of four 
members. These appointments were sought to be 
justified on the ground of the two Chaudhries repre¬ 
senting “ Rural ” interests, though both were lawyers 
by profession, and are in every sense of the term 
“ Urban.” This marks the beginning of a definite 
attempt on the part of the Government to create the 
so-called rural party in the Punjab Council. The 
appointment of Ch. Chhotu Ram as Minister could 
not be justified on any constitutional principle and I 
contend that the real object was to divide the Hindus 
and the Sikhs on caste lines, as these communities 
were not in the good books of the Government at that 
time. Ch. Chhotu Ram and his followers tried their 
utmost to play the part marked out for them. De¬ 
bates which were carried on in the Council by the so- 
called Zamindars and the resolutions which were 
moved by these Hindu “ Rurals ” failed, however, 
to change the established division of the Council on 
communal lines. The Administration Report for the 
years 1924-25 recognises this fact in these words— 
“ communal differences were more strongly empha¬ 
sised and formed the basis of the most of the questions 
ashed in the Council.” 

In the third elections, Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu 
Ram’s party suffered heavy defeats. He lost the 
rural constituencies of Gurgaon and Rohtak; and had 
the melancholy satisfaction of leading a single fol¬ 
lower, Ch. Duli Chand (representing rural Karnal) 
who won his election by a very narrow majority of 
77 votes. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu Ram’s pro- 
Muslim policy as a Minister was largely responsible 
for his rever.ses. This also shows that the mass of 
voters is not influenced by this division of people into 
“ Rural ” and “ Urban ” which it is the earnest 
desire of the Government to see flourishing. The ex- 
Hindu Minister, however, became an ally and a leader 
of the Muslim party and has since been nominated by 
the Mahomedans to the Simon Committee. R. S. 
Chaudhri Chhotu Ram and his followers retain the 
goodwill of the Muslim party, because they are 
engaged in the “ happy ” pastime of dividing the 
Hindus on the basis of caste. 

As an instance 1 quote the following from Ch. Duli 
Chand’s speech in the Punjab Council delivered on 
March, 1928: “I therefore take this opportunity to 
propose that the lands reserved for sale should bo 
divided into parts to be sold separately to Muslims, 
Sikhs, Christians and Hindus. The proposed division 
should be made on the basis of population of the 
different communities mentioned above. The portion 
set apart for the Hindus should be further divided 
into two parts to be sold separately to the agricul¬ 
turists comprising Gujars, Ahirs, Jats, Rors and Raj¬ 
puts, etc., and non-agriculturists comprising Banias, 
Aroras, Khatries and such other tribes of money¬ 
lenders.” 


Conclusion. 

Comment on this is superfluous. I most emphati¬ 
cally state that there is no party division which may 
be styled us Urban and Rural, and agriculturists and 
non-agriculturists or zamindars and non-zamindars 
are terms which have been wrongly applied to describe 
the conflicts of privileged with non-privileged castes 
created under the Land Alienation Act. While 
admitting that these conflicts are not so frequent as 
conflicts betweent Muslims and non-Muslims, I dare 
say that if the British Parliament is sincere in Us 
desire to put India on the path to National Demo¬ 
cratic rule it must by legislation make the granting 
of privileges on the basis of a person's caste or birth 
impossible. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Communal Bepresentation in Services and its 
Attendant Evils. 

The policy pursued by the Punjab Government in 
making appointments to the public services has been 
the subject of debates in the Punjab Legislative 
Council. The Mahomedan demand now is that all 
posts under the Government should be filled according 
to the population of the communities and further that 
the zamindars, i.e., the agricultural privileged castes, 
should be recruited to the extent of 80 or 90 per cent. 
Thus posts are sought to be filled not only on religious 
basis but on caste basis as well. 

The Punjab Government, even before the introduc¬ 
tion of the present Reforms, had given indications 
of its desire to make concessions to the Muslims. 
With the introduction of the Reforms the communal 
principle has been applied to an extent which cannot 
be justified on any ground. 

The part played by Sir Fazl-i-Hussain (the first 
Education Minister) in this matter has already been 
referred to. The protests against his policy proved 
of no avail. The Government, too, has been giving 
way to the demands made by the Muslim members 
and the Muslim press. In the Punjab a regular 
campaign is being carried on against those depart¬ 
ments where the number of Muslims is less than 
55 per cent. The High Court and the University 
have become the regular subject of debates in the 
Council and outside the Council. A most unwhole¬ 
some and dangerous propaganda has been and is being 
carried on. 

In departments where the Muslims are in a 
majority they continue to be in a majority, and in 
other departments efforts are being made by the 
Government to give them the preponderance for which 
they clamour. 

The Government has further accepted the principle 
of filling up posts on caste basis and the so-called 
zamindar castes are loud and insistent that they 
should get a lion’s share of the public posts. Govern¬ 
ment has been giving way steadily. These conces¬ 
sions instead, of allaying the thirst of the favoured 
communities, have made them still more vociferous, 
and a state of things has been created which is most 
deplorable. 

Efficiency being Sacrificed. 

(t) Efficiency and merit have been sacrificed and 
corruption and incapacity in the public ser¬ 
vices are on the increase. In new depart¬ 
ments the Hindus, especially the non-agricul¬ 
turist castes, are excluded. Their exclusion 
from the department of Co-operative 
Societies has resulted in the employment of 
dishonest and inexperienced men of the 
privileged castes. Even the Government has 
been obliged to point out this danger to the 
efficiency of services. Extracts from the 
recent report of Co-operative Societies were 
given by Rai Bahadur Lala Dhanpat Rai in 
his speech in the Council in February, 1928, 
which may well be reproduced here. Rai 
Bahadur Lala Dhanpat Rai said: “As re¬ 
gards the causes of dishonesty, I will draw 
your attention to page 12 of this Report, 
where the Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
says:— 

“ He will, of course, endeavour to persuade, but 
argument may fail, especially where a bank 
defends an incompetent employee on com¬ 
munal grounds. Directors are deplorably un¬ 
willing to employ non-agriculturists, though 
the bania is the best of all bank managers.” 

The Honorable Minister Sardar Jegindar Singh 
endorses these remarks in the following words: — 

“ The prejudice of certain directors against the 
employment of non-agriculturists as 
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manager and accountants is unfortunate and 
has doubtless been one of the chief causes 
of the frauds and irregularities noticed in 
the Report.” 

(ii) Communal Bias in the Administration is 

Increasing. 

It has been repeatedly asserted that the subor¬ 
dinate police in times of riots sympathise with their 
co-religionists and instances could be quoted where 
distinctions of religion have been made in the levying 
of the Punitive Police Tax by the administration. 

Communal Bias Invading the Judiciary. 

(iii) Communal bias is invading the administra¬ 
tion of justice in the subordinate judiciary. 
Complaints have been made more than once 
that this evil is raising its head. In a debate 
held in the Punjab Council on the motion of 
a Muslim member for the recruitment of 
subordinate judges on the population basis, 
protests were made by the Hindus and the 
Sikhs against such a policy. The Govern¬ 
ment member who spoke on behalf of the 
Government admitted the force of the pro¬ 
tests and made some very pertinent remarks. 
He said: “Sir, I venture to remind the 
House that the Government is a government 
for all, not for a class (hear, hear), if we 
recruit according to communal percentages 
by communities, an idea, a very terrible idea, 
will get about, in the service—(A Voice: It 
has got there already)—that a man is in the 
service not primarily to serve the Government 
but because he belongs to a community and 
that in his actions in the service his chief 
occupation should be service to that particu¬ 
lar community.” 

But the deplorable results are already there. 
Government servants have started considering them¬ 
selves the servants of their particular communities. 
It is the beginning of a state of affairs too terrible 
to contemplate. 

Biots Instigated by Educated Men. 

(iv) Riots, murders and murderous assaults are 

instigated by the dissatisfied educated men in 
order to make the Hindus agree to Muslim 
demands. Sh. Faiz Mohamed (representing 
the Mahomedan rural constituency of Dera 
Ghasi Khan) very frankly and candidly 
stated that educated men were the instiga¬ 
tors of these diabolical crimes. He said in 
his speech in the Punjab Council, made in 
March, 1928: “If the Government is 
anxious to do away with the present com¬ 
munal tension, as I am sure the Government 
is, the only way to achieve this object is to 
give each community its share in the ad¬ 
ministration of the Province, including the 
administration of justice. Nothing short of 
it will give the country and the Province 
permanent peace ♦ ♦ ♦ | ^an say on 

the strength of my personal experience that 
these riots and di^urbances are fomented by 
the dissatisfied educated men. Ignorant 
masses do not commit riots of their own 
accord. As a matter of fact they are incited 
to these riots by the educated. I mean the 
dissatisfied educated.” 

It has been stated in the Council more than once, 
and in the Mohamedan Press very often, that riots 
will continue so long as Muslim demands are not 
accepted. 

There can be no limits to these demands. Com¬ 
munal appetite when once awakened can never be 
satisfied. The desire for domination is loud, insistent 
and keen. Government’s Weak policy has been respon¬ 
sible for increase in communal crime. 


The members—representatives of minority com¬ 
munities—have more than once begged the Govern¬ 
ment to change its policy and rule out religious and 
caste considerations altogether while making appoint¬ 
ments. But all to no avail. The desire to conciliate 
the Mohamedans persists and no matter whether the 
Mohamedans are in a minority in any province or in 
a majority, they must be propitiated at the cost of 
efficiency and fitness and also at the cost of the lives 
of the innocent people killed in communal dis¬ 
turbances. 

The problem presented to the Commission for solu¬ 
tion requires a real remedy. The minorities, whether 
Hindu or Mohamedan can only be protected if public 
posts, especially of trust and responsibility, are filled 
strictly on the basis of merit and efficiency, and by 
ruling out considerations of caste and religion. 


CHAPTER V. 

The Punjab Alienation of Land Act and the 
Constitutional Problem. 

This Act was passed in 1900 by the Imperial Legis¬ 
lative Council, which was not then an elected body. 
The only Punjab nominated member. Raja Sir 
Harnam Singh, opposed this measure, but the 
officials were anxious to see the Act placed on the 
Statute book. This Act is peculiar to the Punjab 
It divides the Punjab population into two groups-— 
the agriculturists and the non-agriculturists—the 
division is not based on occupation but on birth. 
There are certain tribes or castes, mostly Maho- 
medans, who are declared as agricultural castes, while 
the remaining castes are non-agricultural. The agri¬ 
cultural castes are the privileged castes, that is to 
say, the members of these castes are given certain 
privileges on account of their birth in a particular 
caste, while for the mere crime of birth in a par¬ 
ticular caste other persons are laid under civic 
disabilities in regard to the purchase of land. The 
members of the non-agricultural castes thus find that 
certain disabilities which this Act imposes upon them 
stick to them throughout their lives and descend even 
to their children and grandchildren. These castes 
are not permitted to purchase land from the so-called 
agriculturists. To be an agriculturist under the Act 
it is not necessary that a person should be the tiller 
of the soil. He may not even own an inch of land, 
yet he will will be regarded as an agriculturist if he 
happens to be borne in a tribe which has been notified 
under the Act as an agricultural tribe by the Local 
Government. 

Bestrictions on Franchise. 

1. I have already explained that, under the Punjab 
Alienation of Land Act, certain castes are prohibited 
from purchasing land from the members of agricul¬ 
tural castes or tribes. These agricultural castes or 
tribes are, in majority of cases, the owners of land, 
and when the constitution definitely lays down that 
for the exercise of franchise certain property qualifi¬ 
cation is necessary, it becomes important to note the 
effect of this restrictive legislation on the constitu¬ 
tional question. On the one hand, ]>eople are to 
exercise the right of vote if they possess agricultural 
land paying land revenue to the extent of Rs. 26 per 
annum. On the other hand, it is definitely laid down 
that people who are called non-agriculturists are not 
to purchase land under the law from the agricul¬ 
turists. Thus what is given with one hand is taken 
away with the other. The sufferers in the majority 
of cases are Hindus, specially those belonging to the 
depressed classes with whose case 1 will presently 
deal. This exclusion of whole classes of people from 
the exercise of a political privilege granted under 
the present reforms works tire greatest possible hard¬ 
ship and is the negation of the elementary principle 
of democracy which recognises and ought to recog- 
nice the equality of all men before the law and which 
should afford equal opportunities to all citizens to 
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acquire such qualifications as are needed for the exer¬ 
cise of the right of vote and thus participate in the 
Government of their country. 

Impediment in the Path of Unity. 

2. The second important bearing of this problem 
on the constitutional question is that it has greatly 
intensified the rigours of caste and has thus placed 
another impediment in the path of the fusion of 
various sections into one united nation. For privi¬ 
leged people will always be loth to part with power 
which the legislation under reference gives them. 
These privileges, based upon birth, have given the 
agricultural classes a preponderating influence in the 
Government of the country, as is evident from the 
fact that, out of 71 elected members in the Punjab 
Legislative Council, 48 belong to these statutory 
castes, although, according to the calculation made by 
Raja Narendra Nath, the agriculturist castes are in 
a minority in the Punjab. The minority, therefore, 
rules the majority. 

Precedent for other Restrictive Acts. 

3. The Act, as it stands, forms a precedent for 
other Acts of a similar nature which may be passed 
by the Punjab Council when it is granted further 
powers under the new Reforms. 

When full powers are granted to the Punjab Coun¬ 
cil, what is there to prevent it from passing a law 
that a particular caste or tribe, e.g., the Banias or the 
Mahajans should not be allowed to compete for Gov¬ 
ernment posts or to bid at auction for the sale of 
Government lands. I can well imagine the Punjab 
Council passing without much opposition a law of 
this kind. The veto of the Governor is a very doubtful 
safeguard. The Governor may not like to exercise 
his extraordinary powers in cases of this kind. In 
the new scheme of self-government, which would 
grant practically full powers to the Council, the 
Governor might hesitate to exercise his prerogative. 
According to the political leaders who are framing 
constitutions at the present moment, if three-fourths 
of the ihembers of the Hindu community are opposed 
to a measure of this kind, then the Bill will have to 
be dropped. This provision ignores the fact that the 
Hindus themselves are further divided into various 
sections and castes. It is absolutely clear that a 
uon-Mahajan or a non-Bania will not join with the 
Mahajan or Bania in opposing a Bill of thiskind, such 
is the disintegrating effect of the Land Alienation 
Act. The attitude hitherto adopted by Rs. S. Ch. 
Chhotu Ram and his follower Ch. Dull Chand—both 
of whom are Hindu members—would show that they 
will be only too pleased to support a measure of the 
type just discussed. I would respectfully, yet strongly, 
ask the members of the Simon Commission whether 
the Punjab Council will not have the power of enact¬ 
ing laws of such outrageous nature, if it were in¬ 
clined to do so. 

Privileged Castes seek Further Privileges on the Basis 
of Birth, 

4. The Council debates bear ample testimony to the 
fact that if you once create privileged classes, they 
ask for further privileges based upon birth. The 
great desire of these privileged classes now is to 
shift the burden of taxation on to the shoulders of 
the non-agricultural communities. The efforts to 
make income tax a provincial subject are the result 
of this tendency. The fact that income tax mainly 
comes out of the pockets of non-agricultural classes is 
responsible for this move. It is, therefore, important 
for us to consider whether the new Government of 
India Act should not make provision for the regula¬ 
tion of taxation on a just and equitable basis. 

5. Turning now to the public services, we find these 
statutory castes insisting that SO or 90 per cent, of 
the total appointments should go to them. The sec¬ 
tional differences in the Punjab have been en¬ 
couraged, and perpetuated by the Government’s 


willingness in acceding to the demand for recruit¬ 
ment on caste basis. The various circulars issued by 
the Government from time to time have compelled 
heads of departments to adopt this policy in filling 
up Government posts. Apart from the communal 
heartburning and unrest that these measures have 
caused, they are also responsible for the fact that 
an element of inefficiency has crept into these ser¬ 
vices, which cannot but prejudically affect the 
administration of the Province. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The Depressed Classes and the Reforms. 

The importance of the problem of the depressed 
classes has been attracting public attention for some 
years. The question came to the forefront during the 
days of the non-co-operation movement (1920-21). 
There are in the Punjab 2,893,000 members of the 
depressed classes. The depressed castes are known to 
everybody. The Chamars, the Sweepers, the Meghs, 
the Dooms and various other similar castes are called 
the depressed castes. They are sufficiently well 
defined and well known. 

Causes of their Depression. 

There are various causes which are responsible for 
keeping these castes down. 

1. These various castes became untouchables 
because they followed unclean trades or pro¬ 
fessions, and therefore the men of other 
castes ceased to have any social intercourse 
with them. 

2. In the second place, these castes continued to 
hold the lowest place in society because of 
certain customary rules which are enforceable 
in Courts of law debarring them from pur¬ 
chasing lands in village communities. Atten¬ 
tion was drawn to this matter by the writer 
in his speech in the Legislative Council on 
3rd March, 1928. The result of these 
customary rules which have the force of law 
is that the depressed classes are unable to 
purchase agricultural lands or even residen¬ 
tial sites in villages. 

3. The third cause is the Land Alienation Act, 
which prevents the members of the depressed 
classes from purchasing lands from the privi¬ 
leged castes notified under the act as agri¬ 
culturists. These castes, some of whom are 
agricultural labourers, cannot, under the 
Land Alienation Act, purchase land from 
agriculturists. 

So far as the high caste Hindus are concerned they 
have been making earnest efforts to raise the status of 
these people long before Mahatma Ghandi started his 
campaign against untouchability. Various BGndu 
and non-Muslim societies in the Punjab had started 
the uplift work. To-day there is no such social an¬ 
tagonism as existed a generation ago. In Lahore the 
Brahmins and the Chamars are often seen dining 
at the same place and drawing water from the same 
well. 

Punjab Government Hostile to the Depressed Classes. 

The claim made on behalf of the Government by 
Lord Birkenhead is, however, without foundation, so 
far as the Punjab Government is concerned. The 
Punjab Government’s attitude is distinctly hostile to 
the claims of these castes even for a fair treatment, 
as is evidenced by the following facts; — 

(o.) It may be stated here that persons belonging 
to these castes are not as a rule permitted to 
draw water from public wells. In March, 
1925, L. Mohan Lai Bhatnagar, a Hindu 
member, brought forward the following reso¬ 
lution in the Punjab Legislative Council: 
‘ This Council recommends to the Govern¬ 
ment to take necessary steps to ensure that 
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the people of the untouchable classes are not 
prevented from drawing water from public 
wells in charge of local bodies.” It will per¬ 
haps surprise the Honourable Members of the 
Commission to note that the resolution was 
resisted by the Government, and on the re¬ 
solution being put to vote, was lost, as the 
Government and Mahomedan members voted 
against the resolution, while all the Hindus 
and all the Sikhs voted for it. The Council 
divided as follows; — 

Ayes, 20; Noes, 29. 

The division list is given on pages 197 and 198 
of Vol. VIII., Part A, Punjab Council De¬ 
bates, 1925. 

(b) The second incident to which I draw the 
attention of the Commission is the debate 
which took place in March, 1928, regarding 
the grant of Crown lands. The Punjab 
Government is the fortunate possessor of many 
lacs of acres of land, out of which grants are 
made to various classes of people in the 
Punjab. The claims of the depressed classes 
were pressed for favourable treatment by the 
writer in a speech, the report of which is 
given on pages 360-361 of Vol. I. of the 
Punjab Council Debates, 1928. The reply on 
behalf of Government was given by Mr. H. 
D. Craik (see pages 364-366). He asserted 
that there was difficulty in finding a satis¬ 
factory definition of the depressed class. This 
is obviously incorrect. However, the Govern¬ 
ment member proceeded: ‘‘ After all it is 
not necessary to be a grantee to benefit by 
the colony. Anyone can go there as a 
tenant, the Chamar, the Sweeper, and so on. 
They are all welcome and they can all find a 
living as tenants. Is not that the proper 
line for their advance rather than to allot 
a great portion of the huge undeveloped area 
on which the prosperity of the province for 
generations to come depends to these rather 
vague and undefined purposes? If the 
honourable member says that the Govern¬ 
ment keeps them in a 'depressed economic 
position, I might retort by asking him who 
is responsible for their low social position? ” 

That is the attitude of the Punjab Government 
towards the depressed classes. It is prepared to grant 
land to members of criminal tribes and to Mahomedan 
Janglies, many of whom are cattle lifters, but not to 
the depressed castes! The reply given by the 
Financial Commissioner for Development ought to 
open the eyes of those who claim that the Government 
stands between the depressed classes and the higher 
castes. 

3. As regards facilities in education the Punjab 
Government’s record is blank. It offers special 
scholarships to Mahomedans and to members of agri¬ 
cultural castes; but so far as these people are con¬ 
cerned it has not afforded any such facilities. 

4. I have already stated that under the Land 
Alienation Act these castes are deprived of the 
elementary rights of citizenship, namely, to freely 
enter into contracts of purchase and sale for aquiring 
agricultural lands. The Act was professedly passed in 
the interests of the agriculturist classes in order to 
protect them from the rapacity of the money-lenders. 
How the people of the depressed classes could have 
exploited the agriculturists or the privileged castes of 
the Act passes the comprehension of men of ordinary 
intelligence. 

Conclusion. 

It is, therefore, safe to assert that the attitude of 
the Punjab Government to the claims of these people 
to any special treatment has been most indifferent and 
in most cases actively hostile. In the interests of 
sound constitutional advance it is absolutely essential 
that no restrictive laws or customary rules be per¬ 


mitted to stand in the way of the advancement of the 
depressed classes. It should be enacted that all pubnc 
institutions, including the wells and tanks owned by 
Government, Municipalities, District Boards and 
village communities, be thrown open to all persons 
irrespective of their caste, religion or race. It objec¬ 
tion is taken to the free exercise of these elementary 
rights of citizenship by any section of the Punjab 
public then it is a matter of serious consideration 
whether any further step towards constitutional 
advance should be taken or not. 

CHAPTER VII. 

The Government and the Hindus. 

The Hindus in the Punjab are a minority com¬ 
munity. This fact is often lost sight of by outsiders. 
The treatment accorded to them by the Government 
has created a widespread feeling among them that the 
Government has entered upon a policy tho result of 
which is to reduce them to the position of political and 
economic serfs. In support of this they point to the 
various acts of the Government which are leading to 
the political and economic downfall of the Hindus in 
the Punjab. I will very briefly lay before the Com¬ 
mission some of these outstanding grievances of the 
minority Hindu community. 

(1) The first grievance is the existence of the 
Punjab Alienation of Land Act. It is con¬ 
tended that this Act disqualifies large classes 
of Punjab citizens from exercising civic rights 
on the ground of caste. The civic disability 
thus imposed on account of a person’s birth in 
a particular caste pursues him till death. 
This Act was not passed by the Punjab 
Council, but by the Imperial Council in Lord 
Curzon’s time, where there was no represen¬ 
tative of the castes, who were deprived of 
valuable rights of citizenship. 

(2) The second grievance is with regard to the 
working of this Act. Many Hindu agricul¬ 
tural tribes are not declared as “ agricul¬ 
turists ” under this Act. The Act is worked 
for the benefit of the Mahomedans to the 
detriment of the Hindus. This Act has 
strengthened the caste system, has divided 
the people, has deprived the npn-privileged 
castes from acquiring lands and has been the 
cause of their humiliation and real suffering. 

(3) In the matter of military service the distinc¬ 
tion of martial and non-martial races has been 
created for keeping out the high-caste 
Hindus. The Khatris, the descendants of the 
old martial races, have, by a strange irony of 
fate, been declared to be a non-military race. 
The policy of the Government in this respect 
has led to the emasculation of the Hindus 
and the deterioration of their physique. 

(4) In the matter of the civil services as well, the 
attitude of the Government and the Muslim 
Ministers has been deplorable. Merit and 
efficiency are being sacrificed in order to please 
the dominant community and the privileged 
castes. The Hindu candidates, especially 
those belonging to the so-called higher castes, 
are being arbitrarily excluded in spite of 
their superior qualifications. 

(5) This principle has been carried forward even 
even in the sphere of education. Admissions 
to the Government College at Lahore are made 
on the communal basis. Similarly, in pro¬ 
fessional colleges, namely, the Medical, 
Training, Agricultural and Engineering 
colleges the pernicious rule of admitting can¬ 
didates on communal or caste considerations 
has been enforced. 

(6) Efforts have been made to pass Bills like the 
Moneylenders Bill in order to destroy the 
trade and commerce of the Hindus. The fear 
of the Hindus, therefore, is well-founded that 
their economic ruin is only a question of time 
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if things are permitted to go on in this 
manner. The Hindus seek no favour or con¬ 
cession, hut what they ask for is that a person 
should not he made to suffer because he is born 
a Hindu or because he belongs to o particular 
caste. 

(7) Another grievance of the Hindus is that in 
times of communal troubles and tension a 
strictly impartial treatment is not accorded 
by the Executive Government in the matter 
of criminal prosecutions. The recent inci¬ 
dents may be cited as instances to show the 
discrimination made between the offenders of 
the various communities. 

(8) Lastly, as regards the medium of instruction. 
Urdu has usurped the place of the mother- 
tongue, namely, the Punjabee. Schoolboys 
of very tender years are made to receive 
education through Urdu. 

The system of communal representation has, there¬ 
fore, failed to protect the interests of the Hindu 
minority and other minorities. In place of the old 
British Government now there exists British-cwm- 
Muslim rule. The minorities have been sacrificed to 
satisfy the desire for domination of both the British 
and the Mahomedans. The Hindus have not been 
treated with fairness and justice. There has been no 
question of their getting any special favour or conces¬ 
sion which they could have claimed on the ground of 
their being in a minority in this Province. The 
problem, therefore, for the Hindus is how they can 
reconcile the claim of the people of the Punjab for full 
responsible Government with their own safety. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

The Protection of Minorities. 

The chief problem which the Statutory Commission 
has to tackle is how to protect the minorities while 
conceding full responsible government to the people 
of India. We have seen that in the Punjab, tho 
interests of the minorities have been sacrificed to 
please the majority community and that the system of 
communal representation has failed to afford any pro¬ 
tection to minorities in general and the Hindus in 
particular. It is clear that this system must be 
abandoned and other safeguards adopted. Democratic 
national responsible government can only be estab¬ 
lished if no concession is made to communal demands; 
and privileges based upon caste or birth are 
abolished. Therefore, I venture to make the follow¬ 
ing suggestions, which will, I hope meet with the 
approval of the Commission. These principles have 
mainly been taken from the constitutions of other 
advanced countries. So long as the power of the 
British Parliament is supreme, it should not be open 
to the Legislatures and Executive Governments in 
India to pass any law or issue any regulation which 
infringes the spirit of these principles. And if 
British power is weakened, the minorities will them¬ 
selves look after their own safety. There is no justi¬ 
fication for the British Government to recognise the 
divisions based upon religion or caste or birth, and 
it should not give way to the clamour of the com- 
munalists or privileged castes, but should boldly place 
India and the Punjab on the path of democratic rule. 

The following suggestions are made for the consider- 
tion of those who are entrusted with the work of 
settling the question of responsible Government. 

1. In the Punjab the principle of communal re¬ 

presentation by religious communities should 
be completely abolished, because the 
minorities, i.e., the Hindus, the Sikhs and 
the Christians, do not want it, and the 
Mahomedans being in a majority in the 
Punjab cannot claim it. 

2. That equality of all men before law should be 

established by Statute; caste and religious 
distinctions in the exercise of civil rights 
should, by a Statute of Parliament, be 
abolished. 

3. That as regards the filling up of posts under 

the Government or the local bodies the con¬ 


siderations of birth, caste and religion should 
be wholly ruled out. The posts of trust and 
responsibility should be filled by open compe¬ 
tition giving equal opportunities to all the 
citizens of the Punjab. 

4. In the Police, Military, Naval and Air Forces, 
all supposed or real distinctions of martial 
and non-martial races, tribes or castes should 
be abolished and all persons who come up to 
the required test of physical and intellectual 
fitness should be taken in the Services. 

5. That all judicial posts should be filled 
absolutely on the ground of merit and 
efficiency, ruling out all other considerations, 
and the action of the judiciary should not 
be made the subject of debate or discussion 
in the local legislatures. The independence 
of the High Court should by Statute be 
guaranteed. 

G. That elementary primary education should be , 
given in the mother-tongue of the people, and 
Urdu in the Punjab should not be forced on 
the primary schools and should cease to be 
the medium of instruction to the exclusion 
of the Punjabee and Hindi (the language of 
the districts of Ambala, Hissar, Gurgaon, 
Rohtak and Kangra). 

(7) That primary education, free and compulsory, 
should at once be established and funds 
raised by new taxation, if necessary. 

(8) That freedom of worship and right of citizens 
for assembling for religious purposes, and 
freedom of propaganda for the purposes of 
uplift or conversion should be guaranteed to 
all communities alike, provided the com¬ 
munities behave in an orderly and lawful 
manner. The offenders breaking the law of 
the land should be dealt with impartially and 
in accordance with law. 

(9) That persons belonging to depressed castes 
should enjoy full privileges as regards civic 
rights, which aro enjoyed by Mahomedans 
and higher caste Hindus. 

(10) That the citizens should have equal oppor¬ 
tunities for qualifying themselves for the 
right of vote. All refstriotions recognised by 
invidious law in acquiring property and 
other qualifications should be abolished. This 
should be guaranteed by Parliamentary 
Statute. 

(11) That it should be open to the citizens to 
test the legality of any Government order in 
a court of law if any regulation, order, or 
circular infringes these principles. 

I submit that if the suggestions offered above are 
carried out and suitable legislation by the Parliament 
is passed, the question of the protection of the 
minorities and giving them special concessions and 
showing them favours will not arise. It is the desire 
to establish communal rule and communal domination 
that is at the back of the demands for communal 
concessions and favours. Government, by not accept¬ 
ing the principles acted upon by other civilised 
countries, lays itself open to the charge of partiality 
for one community and for perpetuating caste and 
religious distinctions for gaining its own selfish ends. 

It" was forcibly pointed out by Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford that by making concessions to com- 
munalism you cannot bring about national spirit. 
If India, and specially the Punjab, is to be placed 
on the path of responsible government, then com- 
munalism must be destroyed. The country is not 
placed on the path of responsible rule as yet. We 
have the beginning of the rule of religious majorities 
—a wholly undesirable state of affairs. There is a 
challenge to British statesmanship and British ideals 
of freedom and democracy. Shall the people of India 
march on the path of freedom peacefully and consti¬ 
tutionally or shall they be forced to march towards 
freedom, liberty and responsible government through 
revolution, revolt and bloodshed P Let British states¬ 
men give their reply in a clear and unequivocal 
manner. 
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CHAPTER I, 

The Goal. —It is the declared policy of the British 
Parliament to establish responsible Government in 
India. The advance is to be on national democratic 
lines. 

Impediments in the Way of Nationality and Demo¬ 
cracy .—There are, however, three great impediments 
which stand in the way of the people of the Punjab in 
the development of a spirit of nationalism and demo¬ 
cracy. They are: — 

(1) Divisions on Religious Lines. —The communal 
tension in the Punjab is very acute, and the 
cleavage between the Muslims, the Hindus, 
and the Sikhs is very marked. Communal 
bitterness, as I have already pointed out in 
my Memorandum (Part I), is intensified by 
the Reforms. 

(2) Divisions Based on Caste. —The caste divisions 
are greatly strengthened by the Government 
not only by maintaining the divisions already 
existing, but also by the creation of privileged 
castes by Statutory Law. 

(3) The Existence of Primitive Village Communi¬ 
ties. —It is absolutely essential for the 
Honourable Members of the Commission to 
understand the constitution of the Punjab 
village communities and the privileges and 
powers exercised by the landed proprietors, 
which are feudal in character and wholly 
opposed to the fundamental ideas of demo¬ 
cracy. There exists a sharp cleavage between 
the proprietors and the non-proprietors. The 
proprietors exercise feudal privileges and 
refuse the extension of even the elementary 
rights of citizenship to other classes, such as 
the depressed castes, the tenants, the kamins, 
artisans and the tradesmen. 

Government Accentuates the Existing Divisions and 
Creates Other Divisions.- —These impediments in the 
way of national solidarity and democracy would have 
been removed in course of time with the growth of 
education and the spread of modern ideas, but the 
policy of the Government of India in general, and the 
Punjab Government in particular, has strengthened 
these caste, tribal and religious divisions. The various 
enactments which are on the Statute Book and 
numerous Government circulars and executive orders 
and instructions regarding the recruitment of services 
have intensified communal, class and caste bitterness. 
The schools and colleges have been instrumental in 
further accentuating these divisions. The situation, 
therefore, presents problems and difficulties created, 
not only by the old social order, but by the Govern¬ 
ment themselves. 

The Government seem determined to follow a policy 
of granting concessions and favours mainly on the 
basis of birth, religion and race, and it seems almost 
a hopeless task to persuade the Government to take a 
different line of action. The policy of favouring the 
Mahomedans at the cost of the Hindus is being ruth¬ 
lessly followed under the guise of protecting the 
minority community; and Government grants privi¬ 
leges to Mussulmans as such, while it ignores ‘the 
existence of the other minority communities, such as 
the Hindus and the Sikhs, of the Punjab and 
Christians everywhere. 

Indian Politician’s Error. —The Indian politician, 
on the other hand, anxious to break down the exist¬ 
ing system of Government at all eosts, has not un¬ 
naturally followed the example set by the Government 
and has accepted the communal principle in order to 
win the favour of the Mahomedan community and also 
conceded to it certain privileges which he refuses to 
qther minorities. The existence of other minorities in 


India [such as Christians, the Sikhs, and the Hindus 
in Bengal and the Punjab] has been especially ignored 
by the Indian statesmen. An attempt has been made 
in the Nehru Report to rectify some of the errors of 
the past and to place India on the road to national 
democratic responsible Government, but the desire to 
win the favour of the Muslim community has been 
responsible for some very serious errors in this other¬ 
wise valuable document. 

Essentials of Advance. —To those who are prepared 
to think and act nationally it must be clear that we 
shall have to retrace our steps. The line of advance 
so far adopted is opposed to nationalistic and demo¬ 
cratic ideals. The first step in responsible Govern¬ 
ment must be preceded by the total abolition of the 
communal principle and of privileges based upon birth, 
caste, and religion. The feudal privileges of the 
landed proprietors living in the villages must be 
abolished and a really democratic outlook created. 
Equality of all citizens of the State before the law 
must be established qua civic or civil rights. Freedom 
of religious worship must he guaranteed to all Indians 
alike, and elementary education in the language of the 
people must at once be introduced. 

The Scheme of Fundamental Bights. —The authors 
of the Nehru Report deserve credit for having drawn 
up a scheme of fundamental rights which is likely to 
achieve most of the essentials of political advance men¬ 
tioned above. This scheme of fundamental rights is 
absolutely essential for the protection of the minori¬ 
ties, be they Hindus, Mahomedans, or Sikhs. The 
scheme is bound to ameliorate the condition of the 
depressed classes and menials (kamins) in the villages. 
Such a scheme finds a place in the constitutions of the 
advanced countries of the world, and must be accepted 
by the British Parliament. Similar recommendations 
have been made by the Mussalmans of U.P. in a book 
published by Dr. Shafaat Ahmad, M.L.C. of the U.P. 
In the Memorandum which I have already submitted 
(Part I) I ventured to place similar suggestions before 
the Commission. It is expected that the Honourable 
Members of the Commission, true to the ideals of 
democracy, will recommend the acceptance of this 
scheme to the British Parliament. 

I now pass on to make constructive proposals regard¬ 
ing various topics contained in the questionnaire. 

CHAPTER II. 

1. The liepresentative System as Applied to India. 

The Nehru Report advocates adult suffrage. So far 
as legislatups are concerned adult suffrage seems to 
be impracticable and unworkable. There is every 
likelihood that the Constitution will break down if 
adult suffrage is introduced for election to the legis¬ 
latures without the proper political education of the 
masses. On the other hand, adult suffrage must be 
extended for the purposes of local boards, munici¬ 
palities and also the village Panchayats. People must 
be trained to exercise the rights of vote in the institu¬ 
tions mentioned above. 

The property qualifications, so far as legislatures 
are concerned, must therefore be retained. It must, 
howevei, be made clear that no kind of restrictions 
should be imposed on any individual or class regard¬ 
ing the acquisition of property or any other qualifica¬ 
tions which are necessary for the exercise of the right 
to vote. 

Method of Election —(i) The electorate should be 
joint. Separate representation by means of religious 
electorates must be given up. 

(ii) Special interests, such as trade, commerce, 
industries and the universities must secure represen¬ 
tation in the legislatures by means of special elector¬ 
ates. Unfortunately the Government’s unsympathetic 
attitude towards the urban and educated classes is 
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responsible for their inadequate representation on the 
local legislatures. 

(iii) I see no justification for retaining the con¬ 
stituency of big landholders on the legislative bodies, 
but if their representation is to be retained those 
people who pay large sums of income tax should also 
have similar representation on these bodies. 

(iv) The representation of the Tamandars in the 
Punjab Legislative Council is an anachronism and 
should be abolished. 

(v) The right of voting must be extended to retired 
civil officials on the same basis as it is granted to the 
retired soldiers who served during the Great War. 

The Minorities and Separate Electorates .—Let 
us now consider whether separate electorates in 
the Punjab should be retained or not. I have 
already submitted that the Reforms have intensified 
communal bitterness and hatred. The spirit of 
violence has been engendered and riots and disturb¬ 
ances have disfigured the history of this province. 
The communities, instead of living in peace and 
friendship, are to-day ranged against one another. 
If a national spirit is to be created then communal 
representation by means of separate electorates must 
be given up. The Mussulmans in the Punjab, though 
in a majority, advocate the retention of this form of 
representation, because they wish to establish the 
domination of their own community over the other 
two communities. Not only do they want the reten¬ 
tion of separate electorates for the purposes of 
election to the legislatures, but they also favour the 
extension of the communal principle to other spheres 
of life, such as seats of learning, services and to local 
bodies (wherever it is to their advantage). They are 
not, however, prepared to grant the same concessions 
to other minorities which they seek for themselves. 
That is the reason why the principle of communal 
representation has not been extended to the district 
boards in the Punjab. The Muslims as a rule are 
opposed to caste, but the Mahomedans of the Punjab 
favour the perpetuation of caste cleavage in order to 
retain the distinction of agriculturist and non-agricul¬ 
turist, the basis of which is a person’s birth in a par¬ 
ticular caste. The Muslims outside this province are not 
in favour of keeping down the Hindu depressed classes; 
in the Punjab they oppose the Hindu depressed classes ; 
but in the Punjab they oppose their amelioration as 
they lose a fruitful soil for carrying on their religious 
propaganda, for the purposes of conversion. There¬ 
fore the conflict between the various communities 
living in the Punjab has assumed a magnitude the 
parallel of which it is diflScult to find in other 
provinces. Unless the majorities are prepared to show 
proper concern for the welfare and protection of the 
minorities it is clear that the advance can neither be 
sound nor rapid, and it lies with the majorities to 
make their choice. If they refuse to grant equal 
opportunities for progress to other citizens of the 
State, then the necessary result will be that the 
advance in this province will be restricted. Let us 
therefore consider some of the safeguards which are 
absolutely essential for the protection of the 
minorities in the Punjab. 

Safeguards for Minorities .—In view of the increase 
in communal bitterness and the tension prevailing in 
the Punjab the following safeguards must be adopted 
before any advance is made. 

(i) The scheme of fundamental rights must be 
adopted and statutory provision made for it. 

(ii) Law, order and justice should be made 
Central subjects. 

(iii) Minorities should be effectively represented 
in the Cabinet as is done at present. The 
ministers should be elected by means of single 
transferable vote, thus giving a chance to 
various groups of councillors to put in their 
best men in the Cabinet. It is clear that 
if the choice is given to the Chief Minister 


to appoint the members of the Cabinet he 
will choose such persons out of the minority 
eammunities as will he absolutely subservient 
to his wiU. The system of electing ministers 
by means of single transferable vote while 
giving protection to the minorities is in no 
way communal in its nature. 

(iv) The ministers should be helped in the work 
of their departments by the Standing Com¬ 
mittees of the Council, the election of which 
should be by single transferable vote as at 
present. These committees should not be 
merely advisory, but they should determine 
the policy of the ministers, who should be 
held bound by the decisions of the Standing 
Committees, unless in any particular matter 
the decision of the Committee is overruled 
by the Governor on an appeal by the 
minister. 

(v) The power of making appointments should be 
taken away from the ministers and should 
vest in the Public Service Commission. 

(vi) Joint responsibility of the Cabinet must be 
enforced. 

(vii) Income tax should continue to be a Central 
subject and financial safeguards for protect¬ 
ing the interests of the minorities must be 
adopted. Therefore the power of taxation of 
the Provincial Governments should be well 
and carefully defined. The Provincial 
Governments should not be given the powers 
of imposing any new tax or readjust its 
imposition without the previous sanction of 
the Central Government. 

(viii) There should be effective representation 
of the urban, educated and trading classes, 
which is not the case at present. 

(ix) All bills passed by the provincial legislatures 
shall require the assent of the Governor- 
General-in-Council. 

(x) Residuary powers shall vest in the Central 
Government, which should have the power to 
.suspend the Provincial Constitutions in case 
the Provincial Governments act against the 
principles of fairplay and justice or violate 
the fundamental rights of the citizens. 

CHAPTER III. 

The Punjab Council. 

The Punjab Council should be substantially en¬ 
larged. The constituencies should be made smaller 
so that the representatives of the people may be able 
to come into closer touch with their constituents. 
The Council should be representative of all interests 
about which mention has already been made. 

The British Services—Europeans and the Anglo- 
Indians .—The classes mentioned above should have 
their representatives in the Council. These classes have 
got great stake in the Province and therefore it is 
necessary that they should have representation in the 
Council by means of special constituencies. 

Cabinet .—The Cabipet must consist of the members 
of all communities and all interests should also be 
represented. Each Minister should be in charge of one 
or more departments. He should be helped in his work 
by a board or a standing committee composed of the 
elected members of the Council. Election to this 
board should take place by means of single transfer¬ 
able vote as is done in the case of the election to the 
Standing Committees of the Punjab Legislative 
Council. Members of this board should have a power¬ 
ful voice in determining the policy of the Minister. 
This scheme will lead to the harmonious working 
between the various members of the different com¬ 
munities. It will pave the way for mutual co-opera¬ 
tion and goodwill between the different communities 
and will considerably allay the communal tension 
existing in the Punjab. 
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The District Boards, Municipalities and Village 
Councils. —In order to make democracy a really 
efficient instrument of Government it is necessary to 
build it up on solid foundations. People living in the 
villages of the Punjab and towns should therefore be 
given real and effective political education. Respon¬ 
sibility should be introduced in the village pan- 
chayats, town committees and district boards. 

The village Panchayat and Council. —There should 
be an elected panchayat in every village which should 
deal with and administer certain specified subjects 
such as primary education of the village, and right in 
and enjoyment of the common property, village sani¬ 
tation, poor relief and petty disputes. In this council 
all communities living in the village and all interests 
should be represented. The kamins, the artisans and 
traders should have a voice in the administration of 
the village. 

Adult suffrage should be at once introduced and the 
people saved from the oppression caused hy the 
Panchayat Act of the Punjab. 

Town Councils. —The town councils should exist 
in every town, big or small, and all interests in the 
town councils should be represented. There should 
be special representation of those people who pay 
large amount of taxes whether municipal or 
provincial. 

District Boards. —The district boards should be 
enlarged and should be representative of the people 
living in the district as a whole. They should not 
merely be rural boards. Every adult should have the 
right to vote. Those who pay most for the running 
of the machinery of the Government-may be given 
special representation for a specified period of time. 
The cumbersome machinery of governing the district 
with highly paid officials should be substantially 
modified. One District Officer, for co-ordinating 
different departments should take the place of the 
Deputy-Commissioner and the Deputy-Superinten¬ 
dent of Police, and the District Council should be 
responsible for— 

(а) Secondary education. 

(б) Medical relief and sanitation of the district. 

(c) Maintenance of district roads and other means 

of communication. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Federation in India and Relation between the 
Central and Provincial Governments. 

The Government in India should be a unitary Gov¬ 
ernment. The Central Government should have the 
power of superintendence, direction, and control over 
the Provincial Governments. The power of suspending 
the constitution of any Provincial Government should 
also vest in the Central Government. If the Central 
Government is convinced that any Provincial Govern¬ 
ment behaves in a manner which is opposed to the 
principle of fair play and justice, it should suspend 
the constitution. 

Residuary powers should vest in the Central Govern¬ 
ment and not in the Provincial Governments. Sources 
of revenue already made over to the provinces are 
sufficient for the proper administration of the pro¬ 
vinces. In base it is found that any province requires 
any financial help the Central Government may, on 
the case being made out, make a contribution for the 
purposes of the Provincial Government out of its 
funds. The Central Government should have the right 
in times of emergency to levy contribution from the 
Provincial Governments. 

Central Government. —Much has already been said 
about the Central Government. So far as the constitu¬ 
tion, position and powers of the Governor-General and 
his relationship to the Cabinet or to the Legi.slative 
Assembly and the Council of State is concerned the 
scheme propounded in the Nehru Report has met with 
general acceptance in the Punjab. It is once more 
necessary here to emphasise that any weakness of the 
Central Government is likely to have disastrous 
results. 


CHAPTER V. 

Justice in India, Judiciary and the High Court. 

All the three subjects are inter-connected. Justice 
should be a central subject, and the High Court should 
be freed from the influence of the local councils. The 
following suggestions are submitted for the considera¬ 
tion of the Commissioners: — 

(1) Judges should be appointed by the Crown and 
should hold office during good behaviour. 
They should not be removed except by the 
Crown on the advice of the Governor-General. 

(2) The Judges of the High Court must be advo¬ 
cates of at least 10 years’ standing. No com¬ 
munal or caste considerations should be per¬ 
mitted to prevail while making appointments 
of the High Court Judges, as is done at the 
present time. Efficiency and merit alone 
should be taken into consideration while 
making appointments to the high posts. 

Subordinate Judiciary. —The subordinate judiciary 
must also be recruited from the members of the Bar. 
Appointments should be in the hands of the High 
Court Judges, who should hold competitive examina¬ 
tions for filling the posts. Communal or caste con¬ 
siderations should be wholly ruled out for making 
appointments in the judiciary. The present system of 
making appointments should, therefore, be abandoned, 
as it has lowered efficiency and imported communal 
bias in the administration. 

Separation of Executive and Judicial Functions .— 
The executive officers should not be permitted to exer¬ 
cise judicial powers. All magistrates should be placed 
under the High Court. 

Revenue Courts should be Abolished. —The revenue 
courts generally perform the same function as the 
civil courts. These revenue courts should be abolished. 
All revenue cases should be tried by the civil courts. 
They should be tried as civil cases. Distinctions 
between the civil and revenue courts have often led to 
miscarriage of justice due to conflict of jurisdiction. 

Bribery, Corruption and Communal Bias. —The 
clients seeking justice and the lawyers practising in 
the courts should have the free right of bringing cases 
of bribery, corruption and communal bias in the ad¬ 
ministration of justice to the notice of the High 
Court. The people bringing these petitions should be 
given proper facilities for supporting these charges, 
and the High Court, after having satisfied itself there 
being a prima facie case against a person, should, by 
means of a commission consisting of two or more High 
Court Judges, make an enquiry into the conduct of the 
subordinate judiciary, and should remove the accused 
from office if the charges against him are proved. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Services. 

The question of services is one of the most important 
subjects with which we have to deal. The policy of the 
Punjab Government and the Government of India in 
making appointments on religious and caste basis must 
be strongly condemned. All higher appointments 
should be made by open competitive examinations, 
and, where it is not possible, the appointment should 
go to the best qualified person. 

All ideas of communal or caste considerations should 
be wholly ruled out. The power of making appoint¬ 
ments should vest in the All India Public Service 
Commission and in the Provincial Public Service 
Commission. The members of the Commission should 
be appointed by His Majesty the King-Emperor and 
should be of the same status as the High Court Judges. 
It should be open to all subjects of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor, whether born or naturalised in India, 
to compete for all Government posts in India. 

Pay and Salary of the Services. —It is submitted 
that the pay and salary of many of the services is very 
high, and a poor country like India cannot afford to 
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pay such heavy salaries. There should be no reserva¬ 
tion of posts for any tribe or caste or religion in the 
services, nor should any percentage of Indian Civil 
Services be the monopoly for the British subjects. 
Equality of opportunity should be afforded to all. 
This is the best way of getting the best persons for 
services of the State. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Status and position of India in the British Empire. 

India should enjoy Dominion status in the British 
Empire and should be a partner in the British Com¬ 
monwealth of Free Nations on equal terms. The de¬ 
claration of peace and war should vest in the 
Imperial Parliament. All the citizens of the 
Dominions which allow equal treatment to citizens 
of India in their territory should have reciprocal 
rights in India. The citizens of Great Britain and 
other Dominions which allow Indians to compete for 
their posts should be permitted to compete for posts 
in the Indian Commonwealth. By mutual arrange¬ 
ment and agreement India and Great Britain should 
contribute towards the expenses of all military, air, 
and naval forces. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Defence of India. 

The problem of the defence of India is extremely 
important. The Punjab occupies a unique position 
in this respect. The politicians and the Government 
of India fail to appreciate the feelings of the minor¬ 
ities living in the Punjab while dealing with this 
question. These minorities are not insignificant, but 
have the greatest possible stake in the Punjab. They 
have, so far, been sacrificed either to satisfy tho 
whims of the politicians or to pacify the anger of the 
Government, which is obsessed with the idea that it 
is the Hindus and the Sikhs who seek the destruction 
of the British Government. The minorities, however, 
cannot ignore the hard realities of life and attach 
the greatest possible importance to the question of 
defence. 

(1) The Punjab is almost a frontier Province, and 
its geographical position makes it open to attacks 
from the Frontier. Afghanistan, Persia, Turkey, 
Baluchistan, Turkistan and other Mahomedan inde¬ 
pendent countries being carried away by the wave of 
pan-Islamism can attack India at any time through 
the N.W. Frontier. I would, in this connection, re¬ 
quest the Members of the Commission to study the 
article of Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, which appeared in 
the Civil and Military Gazette, dated 20th July, 
1928. It graphically describes how the Afghan King 
holds the kev of “ Peace and War.” (See C. & M. G. 
of 20th July, 1928.) 


(2) The majority community in the Punjab con¬ 
sists of virile but mostly ignorant people who are 
easily inflamed to action and violence by fanatical 
leaders. The riots which occurred in Kohat, Rawal¬ 
pindi, Multan and Lahore cannot be forgotten by the 
Hindus and the Sikhs of the Punjab. Reference may 
also be made here to the Hijrat Movement of 1921-22, 
which shows how these people can sacrifice everything 
at the altar of a religious idea. 

(3) The Press in the Punjab especially, controlled 
by the majority community, is an index to the men¬ 
tality of the people living in this Province. The 
threat that the Muslims will not be slow to use their 
power (when they get it) against their enemies has 
more than once been held out. And it is not a mere 
idle threat. The passions even of the educated men 
have been inflamed to a pitch which is dangerous in 
tho extreme to the peace of the Punjab. Under these 
circumstances it is essential: — 

(i) That the Central Government should exercise 
complete control over the Air, Naval and 
Military Forces; and Law, Order and Justice 
must be in its keeping. 

(ii) The distinction between the martial and 
non-martial races and tribes should be com¬ 
pletely abolished because this distinction has 
been responsible for the emasculation of the 
Hindus of the Punjab. All persons who fulfil 
the required test of physical and intellectual 
fitness should be permitted to enter the mili¬ 
tary services of the State. The minorities 
-should not be hampered by unjust and unfair 
conventions by which the Government has 
sought to deprive them of their share in the 
military force. 

(iii) On the other hand the minority communities 
should have special facilities for being trained 
in the offensive and defensive methods of 
warfare. Statesmanship and foresight re¬ 
quire that the course suggested above be 
adopted and lessons from past experience 
should not be forgotten. 

(iv) The administration of the Frontier should 
remain in the hands of the Central Govern¬ 
ment which should be the sole authority for 
determining whether reforms should be ex¬ 
tended to the Frontier or not. Military and 
strategic considerations should be given the 
greatest possible weight for a decision on 
this point. 

(V) And the advance in the Punjab must also 
be guided by similar considerations. Security 
of life and property must be guaranteed to 
His Majesty’s subjects in this Province by 
adopting the suggestions mentioned above. 
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LAHORE. 

Dated 5th November, 1928. 
MORNING. 


Present : 

Al'.. Members oe the Commission (except Colonel Lane-Fox), op the Centbal Committee (except 
Mr. Kikabhai Premchand), and of the Punjab Provincial Committee. 


Deputation from the NATIONAL REFORM PARTY. 


1. Chairman: I think the leader of this deputation 
is Pandit Nanak Chand, a member of the Legislative 
Council, and advocate, and secretary and whip of 
the partj'.^— (Pandit Nanak Chand): Yes. 

2. And we know it is a deputation from the 
National Reform Party. The document is at pp. 86-97. 
We have before us a very large and very considerable 
deputation. I will just read the names, if 1 may, 
for convenience; it consists of: Rai Bahadur Moti 
Sagar, ex-judge of High Court and vice-chancellor 
of Delhi University; Rai Bahadur Durga Dass, 
advocate, High Court, and director of the Punjab 
National Bank; Rai Bahadur Ram Saran Dass; Lala 
Juggannath Agarwall, an advocate; Pandit Bishan 
Narain, a barrister; Rai Bahadur Sewak Ram, a 
member of the legislative council and a barrister; 
M. L. Puri, a barrister; Honorary Captain Dr. 
Maharaj Kishan Kapur; Mr. J. R. Agnihotri, a 
barrister and then I see the name of Lala Joti Per- 
shad, a member of the legislative council and an 
advocate, is he here?—No. 

3. Then there is Lala Gulshan Rai, a Fellow of the 
Punjab University, who, in some respects, has a few 
special points to raise?—^Yes. 

4. Dr. Narang: The time of our disposal is ex¬ 
tremely short, and I would like you to make your 
answers as brief as you possibly can. If you have 
any documents to which you wish to refer, please 
give the references and do not trouble to read any¬ 
thing. The references will be carefully noted. The 
first question I want to put to you is this: What is 
your ideal as to the further instalment of constitu¬ 
tional advance in this country —We are all in favour 
of Dominion Status, provided (1) there is complete 
abolition of the communal principle in all spheres, 
i.e., in the legislatures, the local bodies, and the 
services, and (2) there is no discrimination of any 
caste or religion in the matter of the distribution of 
civic rights or imposition of civic disabilities. These 
two propositions being granted, we are in favour of 
an advance towards Dominion Status. If com- 
munalisid or communal representation is retained in 
any shape or form in any province of India, we are 
not in favour of any reform or any advance. 

5. Is not that rather a broad proposition? Is this 
your deliberate opinion?—This is our deliberate 
opinion. 

6. In what way has communal representation in 
the council, for instance, stood in the way of political 
advance in this country? Will you kindly briefly 
explain it?—Yes; in the first place communal repre¬ 
sentation has intensified communal hatred and bitter¬ 
ness. In the second place, it is responsible for fre¬ 
quent communal riots, murders and bloodshed, which 
have been taking place in the Punjab ever since the 
introduction of the Reforms. 

7. Chairman: Do you think that is due to com¬ 
munal electorates?—^Yes, and I have the authority of 
various members of this council to support this 
proposition. I will briefly give those authorities, 
because I am asked not to read the passages. 


8. Dr. Narang: You mean quotations from the pro¬ 
ceedings of the council?—Yes. 

* * « 44 44 

10. Dr. Narang: You mean to say even Hindus and 
Mahomedans, and all kinds of members, have con¬ 
demned this?—All parties, whether Hindus, Muslims 
or Sikhs, have said that the state of communal tension 
which prevails in the Punjab has become worse ever 
since the introduction of the Reforms. 

11. Have the Reforms that you have already 
obtained been utilised on communal lines?—Yes. 

12. In what way, do you say.^—^Ever since the 
introduction of the Reforms there has been the giving 
of posts on a communal basis, and latterly on a caste 
basis as well. This principle has been extended to 
the municipalities in order to give the majority com¬ 
munity here an advantage over the other minority 
communities. It is the deliberate opinion of the 
Hindus of the Punjab that this principle of com¬ 
munal representation has not been introduced into 
the district board because the Hindus would have 
gained by this and the Mahomedans would have lost 
by the introduction of this principle, 

13. There is a party in your council which is called 
the National Unionist Party, is there not? What is 
the composition of it?—This party consists of all 
the Mahomedans, minus a few Khilafat gentlemen, 
and two Hindus. This party is in a different form a 
M.uslim party, and I can give quotations from the 
speeches of the council, from these very members, 
to show that these agriculturists or rural names that 
have been given to it are mere camouflage. 

14. So you mean to say that the distinction of 
rural and urban which is sought to be made out by 
this party, and which is the fundamental principle 
of this party, is merely a misnomer?—Absolutely. 
This party consists of Mahomedan gentlemen who 
belong to urban centres^ and other gentlemen repre¬ 
senting urban interests. 

15. How has this principle affected the services? 
Has it led to any inefficiency in the services?—Yes. 

16. You have heard what Mr. Emerson said. Do 
you agree with him?—Not at all. I will take that 
very department to which a reference was made, 
namely the Co-operative department. 

17. Chairman: What is the particular thing that 

Mr. Emerson said?—I saw it reported in the papers 
that he said that it has not led to lowering of 
efficiency in the services, and I understood- 

18. Whether he said it or not, your view is that the 
other view is the right one?—That efficiency has been 
lowered? That is the correct view. 

19. Dr. Narang: What effect has it had on the 
probity of Government servants, this communal prin¬ 
ciple!*—There were recently prosecutions for bribery, 
and always a communal defence was put up. If it was 
a Mahomedan who was being prosecuted it was always 
stated that that was due to the machinations of the 
Hindus, and if it was a Hindu who was prosecuted it 
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was stated that it was due to the wickedness of the 

Mussalmans that he had been prosecuted. 
***#****♦♦♦* 

21. Vr. Narang: I should like to know whether you 
agree with me in this view. Does not this communal 
principle make people nervous as to the coming of 
Swaraj ? —Yes. That is what has been said mor e than 
once by the Hindus, that the power given to the 
members of any community on the basis of caste or 
religion is utilised simply for the purpose of dominat¬ 
ing other communities. 

22. Are you aware that there is a section in the 
Government of India Act (I refer to section 96) in 
which it has been definitely laid down: “No native of 
British India nor any subject of His Majesty resident 
therein shall, by reason of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of them be disabled from hold¬ 
ing any office under the Crown in India.” Has this 
provision of the Government of India Act been acted 
upon in practice in various departments?—No. 

23. Are you satisfied with the wording of the sec¬ 
tion, or would you like to modify it in any way, par¬ 
ticularly the word “disabled” ? Would you like to 
substitute the word “ prejudiced ” ?—Prejudiced, or 
disqualified—prejudiced and disqualified. 

24. You would like to have this section amended?— 
Yes. 

Dr. Narang: Now, you have made a great deal, in 
your Memorandum, of the evils of the Land Alienation 
Act. There are certain words used in your Memo¬ 
randum which may not be quite familiar to some 
members of the Conference. 

28. I see you put there agriculturists and non-agri¬ 
culturists, Zamindar and non-Zamindar, privileged 
class and non-privileged class. Will you kindly explain 
what these expressions mean? What do you mean by 
an agriculturist for instance?—Agriculturist in the 
Punjab has not got the same meaning which this word 
carries elsewhere. “Agriculturist” here means a 
member of a particular caste or tribe, notified as an 
agricultural tribe under the Land Alienation Act. It 
is not necessary that a person should be a cultivator of 
the land or owner of the soil or subsisting on agricul¬ 
ture. Even if a person is following a learned profes¬ 
sion, without owning an inch of land, he would be an 
agriculturist under this Act. 

29. Chairman: If we speak accurately, he would be 
a member of an agricultural tribe. I do not think the 
Act uses the word “agriculturist” at all?—Agricul¬ 
tural tribe, yes. 

30. Member of an agricultural tribe. We are very 
familiar with this, I may tell you. I think I could pass 
an examination on the Statute. 

Dr. Narang: Yes, certainly you would. Sir. 

Witness: Then there are non-agriculturists who (in 
spite of the fact they are agricultural tribes in the 
same sense as the notified agricultural tribes) are not 
declared or notified to be agriculturists. 

31. Dr. Narang: You mean a person may be an 
agriculturist by profession and he may also be a land¬ 
holder, and yet, for the purposes of this Act, he will 
not be regarded as an agriculturist ? 

Chairman: Let us be clear on this. He will not be 
regarded as a member of an agricultural tribe. 

Witness: Or agricultural caste. 

32. Dr. Narang: You have referred to this as an 
example of caste legislation —Yes. 

33. Have there been any other instances in the 
council of caste legislation of this kind? Was a Bill 
brought forward by Mr. Harkishen Lai when Minister 
that the Land Alienation Act should not apply to the 
acquisition of land for industrial purposes and so on ? 
—Yes, and that was defeated by the votes of the so- 
called members of the agricultural tribes. 

34. Are you aware that that Bill was based on the 
I'ecommendations of the Industrial Commission, but 
none the less it was defeated ?—I am not aware of it, 
but I take it that it was so. 

35. Would you also class the Moneylenders Bill 
which was passed by the Punjab Legislative Council, 
as a measure of that kind, and actuated bv the same 
feelings?—I regard the Moneylenders Bill as an 


effort made by the Mahomedans and a few members of 
the agricultural tribes to aim a blow at the trade and 
commerce of the Hindus and Sikhs of the Punjab. 

I said so in the debate, and this is the general view of 
Hindus of all shades of opinion. 

36. It is only the Hindus who object to this Act, or 
do Mahomedans, who are not members of agricultural 
tribes, also object to it? Have you looked at this? 
{indicating document) —Yes. A representation was 
made by a number of Mahomedan gentlemen who have 
served in the Army and who want the abolition of this 
Act. 

37. Twenty-six Mahomedan military officers who do 
not belong to agricultural tribes?—^Yes. 

38. Are you also aware there is a very important 
community among the Sikhs, called the Ramgariyas, 
who have also raised their voices against the Act?— 
In 1927 I attended a conference where the Ram¬ 
gariyas and other Sikhs not belonging to agricultural 
tribes passed a resolution condemning this Act. Many 
of them made speeches saying they had been living on 
agriculture for generations and that that was their 
occupation, but that, in spite of that, they are not 
regarded as members of agricultural tribes. 

39. Chairman: I wonder if you would help me 
about this. Dr. Narang? I appreciate the importance 
of this, I think, quite fully, but I feel a little con¬ 
fusion of mind as to what it is which it is suggested 
the Statutory Commission should recommend about 
it. You will, I am sure, at once appreciate, and so 
will the Pandit, that it would be a very strong order 
to say that what is asked for is a limitation of the 
powers of the local legislature, or that the Imperial 
Parliament should repeal some Act which has been 
passed by the local legislature. 

Dr. Narang: That is not the object at all. 

40. Chairman: Tell me in a sentence how far, 

having made the absolutely prominent and 

clear, you think the details of the objections taken 
by different classes of people are relevant to this 
constitutional inquiry. 

Dr. Narang: In order to show there is dissatisfac¬ 
tion, not only among Hindus, but also among Maho¬ 
medans and Sikhs who do not belong to the agricul¬ 
tural tribes, in regard to this caste legislation, of 
which the Land Alienation Act is only an example. 

41. Chairman: I appreciate that you are using it 
as such. Does this lead up to a suggestion that there 
ought to be, in an amendment of the Government of 
India Act, some section or other .... 

Dr. Narang: Yes, exactly. The object is that it 
should be made impossible for legislatures in India 
to frame any law based on caste distinctions or on a 
distinction which depends on birth in a certain com¬ 
munity or easte. 

42. Chairman: Have you, or those of you who think 
along those lines, got as far as drafting a suggested 
clause? 

Dr. Narang: Yes. 

Boja Narendra Nath: The memorandum* has sug¬ 
gested a draft clause. 

Dr. Narang: It would conform to the desire of the 
Hindu community that the Government of India Act 
which will be passed by Parliament should make a 
declaration of certain fundamental principles, and 
one of the fundamental principles should be that 
nobody would be deprived of civic rights or of 
acquisition of property or the exercise of other rights 
by virtue of his creed, colour or caste or birth. 

43. Chairman: Can you give me the page 
reference P 

Baja Narendra Nath: Page 179.* An analogous 
clause is quoted from the Czechoslovak Constitution 
which has been cited with approval in the Swaraj 
Constitution framed by Mr. Iyengar. 

44. Lord Durnham: It is said not to operate. 

Dr. Narang: We are at a great distance and we do 
not know. 

Baja Narendra Nath: Pages 179-181* deal with the 
point. 

* Memorandum submitted by Raja Narendra Nath, vide 
pp. 163-190. 
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Chairman: I know the passage, but I like to see 
the thing in black and white. We have the draft 
clause here. If I may saj' so, I am trying, in your 
interest and that of everybody here, to help to con¬ 
duct matters so as to get the work done expeditiously 
and within the time-table. I think the British Com¬ 
missioners (if it is to them you are addressing your¬ 
self) are fully seized of this point, which is a very 
big one, and the illustration of the Land Alienation 
Act is certainly a very forcible illustration. The 
Raja Sahib, on page 179 of his memorandum, has 
gone to the very proper detail of drafting a clause; 
he has put in black and white for us the sort of 
suggestion he and his party would make. I myself 
think (though it is entirely for you) that that point 
is very clearly before us. 

The Witness: I should like to draw your attention 
to the Nehru Committee’s Report, where this is men¬ 
tioned at page 102, Clauses (vi) and (xiii). 

45. Dr. Narang: That is the All-Parties Conference. 
Now you have mentioned that, would you adopt all 
the fundamental principles which are laid down in 
the Report of the All-Parties Conference, and would 
you recommend them, or most of them, for inclusion 
in the Government of India Act?—Most of them. I 
have in mv memorandum referred to some in Chap¬ 
ter VIII. " 

46. We need not go into those details, then. Com¬ 
ing to the depressed classes, they are also dissatisfied 
with this caste legislation and have raised their voices 
against it?—^Yes. 

47. There are eight lakhs of Chamars and six lakhs 
of Chuhras, together with Meghs, Dooms and others 
belonging to the depressed classes in the Punjab. 
They are all expropriated people who own no land and 
are under other disabilities.?—^Yes. 

48. What do you say about them? You want those 
disabilities absolutely removed?—^Yes, I want them 
placed on a level of equality with the high-caste 
Hindus and Mohamedans of the Punjab. 

49. Do you want any separate representation for 
them ?—No. 

50. You are against separate representation.?—Yes. 

51. You believe if they were given separate repre¬ 
sentation their depressed state would become stereo¬ 
typed?—They would be exploited by people who 
wanted to have some importance and who would not 
like to raise them to the status which they deserve. 

52. I draw attention to page 92 of your memo¬ 
randum, where yon refer to how the Chief Secretary 
flung a taunt at you, saying, “ If the honourable 
member says that the Government keeps them in a 
depressed economic position I might retort by asking 
him who is responsible for their low social positio'n.” 
You understand the meaning of this taunt, that the 
high-caste Hindus have kept them in this position. 
Do you agree with this?—I do not agree. 

53. Have the high-caste Hindus done anything for 
the uplift of these people?—Yes. There are four 
societies which are definitely working for the uplift 
of these clas.ses, and in Lahore, Brahmins and mem¬ 
bers of these depressed classes are often seen dining 
together. In the D. A. V. College, Lahore, which 
is one of the premier institutions of this province, 
the depressed qlass boys are admitted freely, and 
recently, when the Brahmin cooks objected to cook¬ 
ing meals for them, the authorities dismissed all the 
cooks. So far as other civic rights are concerned, the 
higher-caste Hindus and the Hindus in the Punjab 
Legislative Council have often drawn attention to 
their bad condition. Opposition has come, I am sorry 
to say, from the Mahomedans and from the Govern¬ 
ment. 

54. That is given in your Memorandum.?—There is 
one particular reference to which I wish to direct 
attention. 

55. Chairman: Is it in the Memorandum? 

Dr. Narang: Yes, page 91. 

56. Dr. Narang: Would you like to raise the 
number of members of the Legislative Council?—Yes. 


57. What number do you suggest.?—^I think there 
should be 150. 

58. And you would have joint electorates.?—Yes. 

59. The Hindus in the Punjab are in a minority. 
Will not they be swept away by joint elections?— 
The Hindus in the Punjab are prepared to be made 
a sacrifice in the interests of national and democratic 
advance. 

60. Without this 3 'ou think there cannot be anj’ 
real nationalism in the country?—And no democraoj'. 
We want these things to be absolutely abolished in all 
provinces, and especially in the United Provinces; the 
politics of that Province ai'e always reacting on the 
politics of the Punjab. 

61. You want it to be established as a convention 
that all communities should be represented in the 
Cabinet? You refer, to this on page 95. Do j’ou 
want that to be a rigid rule or a convention?—With 
regard to that passage, I may say that is my per¬ 
sonal opinion, but the opinion of the Hindus is that 
a convention should be established that whenever a 
minister out of the Hindus is to be appointed, he 
should be someone who commands the confidence of 
the majority of the Hindus in the Punjab Legislative 
Council, and not a mere dummy in the hands of 
other ministers. 

62. Chairman: How do you propose, as a matter 
of practical statesmanship, to establish that conven¬ 
tion?— 1 would suggest that the Hindus who are 
members of the Punjab Legislative Council might 
be asked to propose two or three names of people 
who command the confidence of the majority, and 
the Governor should appoint one of them. This was 
the convention followed by Sir Malcolm Hailey in 
the present council of 1926. 

63. Y'ou suggest the same with regard to the 
Mahomedan minister and the Sikh minister?—^Yes. 

64. And you think thei-e ought to be in any given 
government a member from each community.?—So far 
as the conditions of the Punjab are concerned I am 
of opinion this principle will have to be retained for 
some time at least, because now there is much com¬ 
munal bitterness and thei-e is insecurity of life and 
property. 

65. It seems that what you are proposing is to 
reintroduce an element of communalism?—No. 

Chairman: You think not? 

66 . Dr. Narang: You want the ministr}* to be re¬ 
sponsible to the council?—Yes. 

67. Absolutely?—Yes. 

68 . And all subjects to be transferred.?—Except 
law and order and justice, as I have stated in my 
memorandum. 

69. And these you want to be centralised?—Yes. 

70. Do you want the Central Government to have 
the power of superintendence, guidance and control 
over the provincial governments, or do you want the 
provincial governments (except in regard to certain 
matters which must I'est with the Central Govern¬ 
ment) to be entirely independent, and federated onlv 
for certain purposes?— (Lola Juggannath Agarwall): 
So far as this is concerned, we do not believe in the 
principle of federal government for this country, for 
the reason that federalism is an expedient tried in 
countries where there are separate States and thej' 
want a kind of union between them. Here in India 
we have always had a Central Government, and to 
cut it into fragments and have independent provinces 
is an unheard-of thing. IVe therefore advocate the 
unitary government of India, the provinces being 
given certain powers. 

71. You mean that India has never been a 
federated country; there has always been a strong 
Central Government, and the provinces are merely 
creatures of administrative convenience ?—The history 
of India shows that whenever the country has been 
strong, the Central Government has been powerful; 
while whenever the Central Government becomes 
weak, India has been the prey of foreign invasion. 
We do not want that experiment to be tried again. 
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72. Chairman: Do you mean your desire is (taught 
by the lesson of history) that the Central Government 
should be strong?—Yes. 

73. That would apparently involve the Central 
Government retaining in its own hands the power of 
interference in certain matters in all parts of India? 
—Yes, the power of superintendence, direction and 
control. 

74. Dr. Narang: I want to put to you one question, 
and that will be my last. You have headed chapter 
VIII. of your Memorandum “Defence of India”? 
—{Pandit Naiiak Chand): Yes. 

75. What do you think are the peculiar features of 
this Province which have made you so anxious about 
the defence of India?—In the first place, the Punjab 
is almost a frontier province, and, therefore, the first 
attack will naturally be on the Punjab—excluding, of 
course, the North-West Frontier Province. Then, in 
the second place, in this Province the communities, 
especially the majority community, consists of 
ignorant people who are easily inflamed to violence 
by people whose interest it is to inflame these people 
to violence. In the third place, we have got evidence 
in the Press that at times when there is commotion of 
any kind these people have even sacrificed their pro¬ 
perty and other things, and have looked towards 
Afghanistan and other Mahomedan countries for pro¬ 
tection. I would particularly refer, in this connection, 
to the Hijrat Movement, which took place in (I think) 
1922-23. And, next to that, the Hindus in this Pro¬ 
vince have got great stakes; they are owners of land; 
in trade, industry and commerce their stakes are very 
great indeed, and they are nervous on account of the 
treatment that has been meted out to them by 
shutting the military appointments against various 
Hindu castes. They do not possess at this time the 
same martial spirit which ought to be there. That is 
due to the various conventions in the military depart¬ 
ment for keeping out the Hindus from those depart¬ 
ments. Therefore, the question of defence of India is 
very important for the Hindus, especially the Punjab 
Hindus, and I would like to make some suggestions. 
• *«♦»♦♦**** 

78. Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan: Now, your view is 
that the introduction of the communal system of elec¬ 
tions in this Province has directly led to communal 
dissension and communal riots?—Yes. 

79. I presume you attribute this result not merely 
to the introduction of communal representation in the 
council, but also to the introduction of communal 
representation in the local bodies .S’—Yes, everywhere. 

80. Are you aware that in all district boards in the 
Punjab the system of election is joint; also that in a 
very large majority of small town committees it is 
joint; and that in some municipal boards it is joint? 
—That is so. 

81. One of the worst communal riots that has re¬ 
cently taken place in this Province took place in the 
town of Rawalpindi?—Yes. 

82. Are you aware that the election to the municipal 
committee there is joint?—I want to make my position 
absolutely clear on this point. The system of com¬ 
munal representation in the local legislatures has led 
to the prominence of communal leaders, and communal 
newspapers have sprung up whose function it is to 
excite communal feeling, and that throughout the 
Punjab feeling among the Hindus is that it is impos¬ 
sible for Hindus and Mahomedans to live in peace 
whenever a commotion takes place. 

83. Now, I put it to you in this way: That in the 
Legislative Council, in a very small, number of town 
committees and in some municipal committees, there 
is separate representation; in all district boards, in a 
good many municipal committees, and in a very large 
majority of town committees there is the joint system, 
and both systems have been tried together in this 
Province. Your contention is that, nevertheless, the 
system of separate representation in this very small 
number of electorates has led to communal rioting, 
and that that is the direct cause of it. Is that your 
position.P—No, my position is this: That in order to 


get proper men in the Legislative Council from the 
communal point of view, and in order to secure those 
men who would inflame communal passions, the news¬ 
papers and the leaders.that have come to the forefront 
have created an atmosphere of distrust, which ulti¬ 
mately, on various occasions, even on the slightest pre¬ 
text, bursts out in riots, in arson, in loot. 

84. On page 87 of the first part of your Memoran¬ 
dum you state that, at the time of the three elections 
held so far, there has always been a strong desire on 
the part of the candidates and their supporters to give 
communal colour to their speeches and election mani¬ 
festoes?—Yes. 

85. You are referring there, I presume, to the 
council elections?—Yes. 

86 . And in the council there is a system of separate 
elections .f—Yes. 

87. That is to say, candidates of only one community 
have to contest the seat among themselves?—Quite so. 

88 . Why should there be an occasion for manifestoes 
of a communal nature when A, who is a Mahomedan, 
is contesting the seat with B, who is also a 
Mahomedan.^—^I will explain. People go to the voters 
and say, “ Here we are to protect Mussalman rights,” 
and, in order to appeal to the Mahomedan sentiments, 
the person who makes the strongest appeal to the 
Mahomedan fanaticism against the Hindus gets the 
largest number of votes, and vice versa. 

89. And so among the Hindus also?—Yes. If a 
candidate knows that he has to rely on the Hindu 
votes as well he will take very good care that he does 
not appeal to the religious fanaticism of the voters. 

90. I put this position to you. In a system of joint 
electorates, if in any particular constituency there was 
a majority of the Hindus and a minority of 
Mahomedans, and a Hindu and a Mahomedan candi¬ 
date were contesting the seat for that constituency, 
would not the Hindu candidate make appeals to his 
Hindu electors that, because he is a Hindu, and will 
protect Hindu rights, therefore they ought to vote for 
him?—He might do it to-day on account of the com¬ 
munal atmosphere that has been created by these 
Reforms, but with the passing of time these communal 
colours are bound to disappear. 

91. As the result of the introduction of joint elec¬ 
torates the immediate result may be to intensify all 
these passions?—No. I am very sorry, I did not make 
myself clear. I said it is possible for a candidate to 
make an appeal, if he is Mahomedan, to Mahomedan 
passions, but there would be other Mahomedans who 
would be contesting, and would be trying to rely upon 
Hindu votes, and thus there would be an atmosphere 
of better goodwill, mutual co-operation, than exists 
at present. You are thinking of one candidate against 
another candidate, but there might be several Hindu 
candidates and several Mahomedan candidates. 

92. In the instance I have given you, is it your 
opinion that, with a single Hindu opposing a single 
Mohamedan in .such a constituency, such a thing would 
occur.**—It would not be intensified. That I have 
already stated. 

93. Now, under the Morley-Minto Reforms you are 
aware that in this Province there was joint representa* 
tion ?—^Yes. 

94. Can you cite instances of elections held under 
those Reforms where ultimately, when the real contest 
came at the polling time, there were more members of 
one community left on the one side and more on the 
other.!* I suggest that, under those elections, what 
happened almost invariably was this, that in each 
constituency eventually the thing boiled down at the 
polls to a contest between one Mahomedan and one 
non-Mahomedan. Can you give other instances.!*—I 
have no knowledge of those elections. 

96. Dr. Narang: You will remember that there were 
indirect elections, not direct elections? 

Chairman: I was just going to ask that. 

Witness: I am told by the Honourable Eai Bahadur 
Lala Ram Saran Dass that one, Mr. Yusuf Shah, stood 
against him, and he got the seat by one vote against 
him. 
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96. Chairman: * * * In the pre-Montford 

days (I think we say, do we not?)—^the days when the 
Morley-Minto scheme held the field—the election was 
an indirect election? 

Chatidhri Zafrullah Khan: For members of district 
boards and municipal boards. 

Dr. Narang: That argument does not hold good for 
all. 

97. Chaudri Zafrullah Khan: Do I understand that 
the view which you give to the Conference is that in 
case your provisos are not accepted, you do not want 
any reforms?—Yes. 

98. Do I understand that that represents not only 
your personal opinion, but the opinion of the whole 
deputation?—Yes, absolutely. 

99. And all the recommendations, consequently, 
which you have made either orally to-day or in your 
written Memorandum, Part II., are based on that 
assumption?—Largely they are influenced by that 
consideration. 

100. No, they are based upon that previous condi¬ 
tion, that that will be the state of affairs in which 
those recommendations have to he introduced?—Most 
of them, yes. There might he one or two here and 
there which might have been influenced by communal 
considerations. Nobody can escape communalism in 
these days here. 

101. I mean, all those recommendations are based 
on the consideration that a constitution of the kind in¬ 
dicated by you would he introduced?—^Yes. 

102. Chairman: Would you mind making quite clear 
to me as we go exactly what the condition is ? I follow 
the condition about no disability in regard to civil 
rights, if any. The difficulty there, I think think, i.s 
largely a difficulty of definition, of drafting, and we 
have dealt with that; but I want to be quite clear as 
to what the other condition is. I should like to write 
it down. What 1 had written down was, “ If a com¬ 
munal status is reserved in any part of British India, 
we ask for no advance.” Is that correct.**—I would 
state it in this way, that there should be a total aboli¬ 
tion of the communal principle in the legislatures, 
local bodies, services and other spheres of civil rights. 

103. Chairman: Shall I substitute “Communal 
principle ” ? I suppose the communal principle is the 
principle that the choice lies among certain people 
because they are members of a particular communitv? 
—Yes. 

104. Is this what I am to understand from your 
party; that, if the communal principle, so defined, is 

retained in any part of British India-?—I would 

add “in any shape or form.” 

105. Is it this, that if the communal principle, so 
defined, is retained in any shape or form in any part 
of British India, your party wishes for no constitu¬ 
tional advance?—Yes. 

106. Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan: Having said that, 
may I draw your attention to this difficulty.** You 
would abolish all separate electorates and introduce 
joint electorates, but you would nevertheless insist on 
the representation of minorities (by which I under¬ 
stand you to mean the Sikhs and Hindus) in the 
Cabinet, and you would also enforce the joint respon¬ 
sibility of the ministers towards the Legislative 
Council.**—I will make it clear. My party does not 
support my view given in the Memorandum 

107. Does your party hold the view put forward in 
your Memorandum that a minister should have a sort 
of advisory board?—No. This is not the party’s 
opinion. I reserve my personal opinion. 

108. I am not asking for your personal opinion at 
all at thi.s stage. In the services you give as an illus¬ 
tration of the working of the communal principle that 
efficiency and honesty have gone down in the co-opera¬ 
tive department because in the co-operative sphere 
hanias are not employed as bank managers.—That is 
the language of the registrar of co-operative societies. 
It do not refer to one particular class; hanias are not 
the only candidates. But I do say that efficiencv has 
definitely gone down. 

109. Yes, I take that to be your position_that in 

the services efficiency has gone done because agricul¬ 


turists have been employed, so far as the co-operative 
department is concerned, in large numbers. I have 
before me page 89 of the first part of your Memo¬ 
randum. Is not it a fact that these persons with 
regard to whose employment complaint has arisen are 
not employed by Government, but by the directors of 
those particular banks, and the employment lies with 
them?—I do not know by whom they are employed, 
but I am definitely referring to the repoi-t of the co¬ 
operative department. 

110. The report says : “ Directors are deplorably un¬ 
willing to employ non-agriculturists, though the hania 
is the best of all bank managers,” and again; “The 
prejudice of certain directors against the employment 
of non-agriculturists as managers and accountants is 
unfortunate”.—Whether it is the directors or the 
Government, the point is there. 

111. With regard to the Land Alienation Act, I 
know that is brought in as an instance of class legis¬ 
lation, but is it a fact that the local Government can, 
if it likes, declare any particular tribe to be an agricul¬ 
tural tribe.**—I am opposed to that. A tribe should 
not be declared to be an agricultural tribe at the 
sweet will of the local Government. 

112. You may be opposed to it, but the local Gov¬ 
ernment has that power?—Yes, and I am opposed to 
that. This power is exercised to the prejudice of the 
Hindus. 

113. Yes, that is your point. With regard to the 
Moneylenders’ Bill, which you cited as another 
example of this sort of legislation, I understand the 
principle of the Bill was that the keeping of accounts 
should be regulated?—No, not at all. We differ en¬ 
tirely from this. A Bill on those very lines was 
brought in in the Legislative Assembly, and the Gov¬ 
ernment opposed the introduction of the Bill; it was 
opposed by the Government there in the Assembly. 

114. What was the principle of the Bill to which you 
object?—This very principle of the regulation of 
accounts. Government did not agree to its in¬ 
troduction. It was introduced in the Punjab 
Council simply with the object of destroying the trade 
and commerce of the Hindus, and ultimately assent 
was not given to this Bill by His Excellency the 
Governor in the Punjab, though it passed the Legisla¬ 
tive Council. 

115. Your Memorandum states there are 2,800,000 
depressed classes in the Punjqb, or about an eighth 
of the total population of this Province. You make 
two complaints with regard to them, that they are not 
allowed to purchase village sites and that they are not 
allowed to purchase land; and on the constitutional 
question your complaint is that they cannot qualify 
for a vote. Would not your wishes be met if the 
tenant qualification in the urban areas, or even in 
rural areas (the payment of so much rent per mensem) 
was considerably lowered? Those classes could then 
qualify for the vote. Would not that be easier?—^Not 
at all. 

116. Let me put it in this way. Would nob it be 
easier for a man to rent a house at Rs. 3 a month 
rather than buy land paying a land revenue of Rs. 25? 
—In villages practically no houses fetch a rent of 
Rs. 3 a month. 

117. What is the value of land in your district which 
pays land revenue to the extent of Rs. 25?—I am sorry, 

I cannot answer that. It might be Rs. 3,000 or 
Rs. 4,000. 

118. I accept your figure; I do not "want to contest 
it. You think it is easier for a member of the de¬ 
pressed classes to buy land of that value in order to 
qualify for the vote than to discover a house in a 
village which might carry a rent of Rs. 3?—^My objec¬ 
tion is based on a fundamental principle; I object to 
people being forbidden to purchase property which 
they would like to purchase. Why should a man have 
to purchase a house when what he wants is land? 

119. Is there any statutory or other legal bar 
which prohibits a landlord in a village from selling a 
site if he so chooses to a non-proprietor?—There is no 
statutory prohibition, but customary law applies, and 
there is prohibition by customary law which is en- 
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forced in courts of law. A kaniin cannot purchase 
property. 

120 . If a landlord chooses to sell a site to a kamin, 
the kamin is unable under the law to purchase it?— 
Yes, because the other landholders can pre-empt him 
out. I have stated that these village communities are 
feudal in character. 

121. Do not you think it is a question of ownership 
rather than status? If a person owns a site in the 
village, he may choose to sell to one and not another? 
—These village communities are really feudal bodies 
which exercise certain feudal rights. When non-pro¬ 
prietors marry their daughters they have to pay 
certain dues to their proprietors; and when they have 
to perform certain other ceremonies they have to 
make a payment of certain dues to the proprietors. 
These are things which are opposed to the very funda¬ 
mental idea of democracy, the elementary principle 
of which is the equality of all citizens of the State 
before the law. 

122. So far as the franchise is concerned, would not 
it be better if a system of adult franchise was intro¬ 
duced, and thus all the depressed classes allowed to 
influence the elections.'*—I am not opposed to adult 
franchise, but I think the situation at the present 
time is such that it would be unworkable and would 
break down, because people have not got the political 
education necessary for exercising the vote. 

123. Yet you recommend it in the case of elections 
for district boards, municipalities and town councils? 
—Yes, so that people may be educated and prepared 
for the extension of this principle in the larger sphere 
of the Legislature in time to come. 

124. For the present, what further reduction in the 
franchise do you recommend?—Personally, do you 
mean ? 

125. No, as the representative of your party?—That 
is a question of detail. We will accept the present 
property qualification, or it may be slightly lowered. 

126. So that at present you would not give to a 
larger class, so far as the Legislative Council is con¬ 
cerned, the opportunity to train themselves for the 
exercise of the vote?—I would give the franchise to 
those who are literate; and any test may be accepted 
to define a literate. 

127. With regard to these specific matters in chap¬ 
ter II., you say trade, commerce, industries and 
universities should be represented, but landowners and 
tumandars should not?—^Yes. 

128. Industry has always been represented by a 
Hindu in this Province.'*—In the reformed councils, 
yes. 

129. And the tumandars always by a Mahomedan? 
—Yes. 

130. Take the case of the landholders, who return 
one Sikh, one Hindu and one Mahomedan?—That is 
the present situation. If those constituencies of big 
landholders are retained I wish there to be a special 
constituency for those who pay the same amount of 
income tax. 

131. With regard to the question of majority and 
minority communities, are you aware that on the pre¬ 
sent franchise qualification the voting strength of the 
Mahomedans is only 42 per cent. ?—44 per cent. 

132. Say 44 per cent. Consequently, as against 
the non-Mahomedan communities combined, the 
Mahomedans are in a minority so far as voting 
strength is concerned?—I do not accept that state¬ 
ment at all. There are 19 districts which are pre¬ 
dominantly Mahomedan. 

133. My question is only this, that the voting 
strength of all the non-Mahomedans combined is in 
excess of the voting strength of the Mahomedans?— 
Yes. 

134. Chairman: Still, what the Pandit was saying 
is an important point. I have noticed the appendix 
to the Nehru Report. There is an interesting 
analysis there. There is an interesting map, and it 
appears from that map as though there was a zone or 
portion of the Punjab which can clearly be described 
as overwhelmingly Moslem (broadly speaking, the 
western side of the Punjab), and there is a zone, or at 


least a series of districts, on the east; I will not say 
they are overwhelmingly Hindu, but they are over¬ 
whelmingly not Mahomedan (Hindu and Sikh to¬ 
gether), and there is a certain number in the middle 
which are more of a mixed character. I think the 
Pandit is entitled to make the point that you cannot 
judge the thing simply by taking the general average. 

Witness: That is exactly what I was submitting. 

135. Ghaudhri Zafrullali Khan: Would it not meet 
with your wishes, so far as defence is concerned, if 
defence was made a central subject and the Central 
Government was given all the powers and the money 
necessary to provide for adequate defence?—I want 
the whole thing in the hands of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. 

136. On page 97 of your constructive proposals— 
proposal No. 3—1 find that the minority communities 
should have special facilities for being trained in the 
offensive and defensive methods of warfare. Would 
you not, on the same principle, give to the backward 
communities, whoever they may be, special facilities 
for education and training to take a larger share in 
the administration of the Province?—By a certain 
convention invented by the British Government these 
so-called non-martial races have been kept out of their 
training ground, and, in order to make up for that, I 
have made that suggestion. So far as the so-called 
backward communities are concerned, there has been 
no prohibition either by law or by convention keeping 
them out of educational facilities. But I am ready to 
accede to this, that, so far as education is concerned, 
so far as grants of money are concerned, they may be 
given in a larger measure to those communities who 
are backward—be they Hindu, Musalman or Sikh. I 
believe that education is the real thing which prepares 
people for democracy, and, therefore, if any money is 
given I cannot object to it at all, 

137. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu Bam: Does this 
Memorandum represent your personal views or the 
views of your party in the council?—Except with re¬ 
gard to the Land Alienation Act the whole of this 
Memorandum represents the views of my party. 
With regard to the Land Alienation Act, there are 
three persons in my party who would like to see the 
definition of “ agriculturist ” as a person who culti¬ 
vates with his own hand to be substituted for the defi¬ 
nition which exists to-day. 

*********** 

138. Bai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu Bam: Did j'ou 
circlulate your memorandum to the members of your 
party?—Yes, to most of them. 

139. Did you circulate them also to those members 
of your party belonging to the notified agricultural 
tribes .**—There might be one or two who might have 
been left out because I knew their views on these 
subjects. 

140. You are personally in favour of the Land Alien¬ 
ation Act being repealed altogether?—Totally in its 
present form. 

141. Do you think any of the members of your party 
who belong to the notified agricultural tribes would 
subscribe to that view?—I have not ascertained that 
particular question from them. 

142. You represent a rural constituency—Y"es. 

143. You advocate that rural representation should 
be curtailed and urban representation should be .in¬ 
creased?—I have never said that it should be cur¬ 
tailed. I have said that there should be proper repre¬ 
sentation of the urban population who pay taxes to a 
larger extent than they are given now. The words 
used by me are that “ they should be effectively 
represented.” 

144. Will you do it by increasing the number of 
constituencies for urban areas?—No. I am opposed to 
the distinction of urban and rural constituencies also. 
What I would say is this, that these people who have 
special interests'—for example, commerce, trade and 
industry—should be given larger representation than 
they enjoy at present. Instead of there being one 
seat, there might be four or ten seats. That, of course, 
is a question of detail. 
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146. Will you allow a proportionate increase in rural 
representation?—Now, I would like to know what you 
mean by “ rural.” 

146. You have used the word “ urban ” ?—In the 
sense of town versu)s country. 

147. And “ rural ” in the sense of country versus 
town. Would you allow a proportionate increase to 
rural representation?—No. 

148. Do you think that, if this distinction of rural 
and urban constituencies were to be abolished, urban 
elements would be more largely represented in £he 
con noil .P—There is in my mind absolutely no distinc¬ 
tion between urban and rural They are so inter¬ 
connected with what one may regard as rural I may 
regard as urban. Let me illustrate my point. I 
belong to a village. All my life I have lived there and 
1 have now settled in Lahore for the purpose of 
practising here. Am I rural or urban? In the same 
way Dr. Narang comes from a village. 

149. Chairman: I understand your point to be this, 
that you think that the towns as at present constituted 
are not adequately represented as against the country¬ 
side ? —Yes. 

150. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu Ham: Suppose the 
present distinction between rural and urban constitu¬ 
encies is abolished, do you not think that towns will be 
represented to a much greater extent than at present ? 
—I have not gone through this in detail 

151. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu Ram: You have no 
information on this?—As regards the actual number 
that will be put in the constituencies. 

152. What is the number of members of your party 
in the council—Eighteen or nineteen, I think. 

153. How many of them belong to agricultural 
tribes?—Four. 

154. Is any of these four persons present in this 
deputation ?—No. 

155. Is there any member belonging to a notified 
agricultural tribe present in your deputation?—No. 

156. Mr. Given Roberts: You suggested the 
transfer of law and order to the Central Government? 
—Yes. 

157. Did you consider the transfer of commerce 
also?—I have not considered. 

158. Would you be prepared to accept it?—It 
requires thinking over. 

159. Because in another part of your Memorandum 
you definitely ask for having safeguards protecting 
the interests of minorities?—That is with regard to 
taxation. I have made that clear by stating that 
income tax and other such taxes should not be made 
over to the Punjab Council. I think I have explained 
my point there. 

160. Sardar Vjjal Singh: You said, in reply to one 
question, that communal electorates do not exist in 
local boards. But are you aware of the fact that a 
formula of population and voting strength \yns created 
by the Ministry of Local Self-Government, and in¬ 
structions were issued that constituencies in local 
boards are to be so framed as to give a certain propor¬ 
tion to various interests?—That is so. 

161. And does not that keep alive a spirit of com- 
munalism in those bodies too?—Yes. 

162. The second question is, if comniunalism or a 
spirit of communal representation is kept alive in this 
Province and done away with in other provinces, do 
you think you can drive out the spirit of communalism 
from the country?—Never. 

163. Captain Sikandar Hayat Khan: You are verv 
anxious to see that the depressed classes get repre¬ 
sentation. May I ask if . you would not give them 
separate representation if they have no chance other¬ 
wise —I am totally opposed to separate representa^ 
tion. I have said that I do not want any reforms if 
that is a condition. 

164. Even if the depressed classes remain unrepre¬ 
sented.?—Because from my experience I find that the 
dominant community, the Mahomedans, are not 
anxious to raise the status of the depressed classes. 

165. Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi: You have ex¬ 
pressed your opinion that communalism should be 


entirely abolished. May I know your view's as to 
whether a reservation of seats for the minority com¬ 
munities and joint electorates will suit your purpose. 
That is one step in advance of the present one?—We 
are totally opposed to this also. We do not want com- 
munalism in any shape or form. I have made it 
emphatically clear. 

166. Chairman: If the communal principle W'as 
reserved in any shape or form in any part of India you 
would rather have no constitutional advance; and 
when you speak of communal principle being reserved 
in any shape or form you include the provision of 
reserved seats in any part of India?—Yes. 

167. Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi: You have ex¬ 
pressed your opinion that law, justice and order should 
be made entirely central subjects and transferred to 
the Government of India .?-^Yes. 

168. The general trend of feeling is that these sub¬ 
jects should be made transferred subjects in the local 
Government. May I know, for my information and 
for the information of the Conference, what advantage 
you or your party think will be effected by having 
these subjects transferred to the Central Government? 
—I am very glad you have put this question. The 
question of justice or the High Court has been con¬ 
stantly coming up before the Legislative Council and 
attacks have been made on High Court Judges and 
the constitution of the High Court, and that has led 
really to lowering of efficiency in the judicial service; 
and, with regard to the recruitment of the services, 
all these considerations, communal considerations have 
been imported into recruitment to the judiciary. If 
the subject were made a central subject it would be 
away from local influence and people would not be so 
ready to level attacks on the judges who have to deal 
out justice between man and man. 

169. Are you sure that the influence of communalism 
will not prevail in the Assembly or the Central Legis¬ 
lature.?—If my scheme is accepted there will be abso¬ 
lutely no communalism. 

170. As regards the services, you have expressed 
your opinion that efficiency has suffered on account of 
communalism having been given consideration to in 
appointments Of course, I am personally of the 
opinion that efficiency must be kept in the .services. 
But may I know if there is any safeguard for keeping 
up the efficiency, taking into consideration the fact 
that every community should be represented in the 
service of the Province?—I have sugge.sted some safe¬ 
guards in my speech. Supposing a community feels 
that it can produce better men physically there might 
be a physical test. I have no objection to that. .Sup¬ 
posing a community feels that they can produce fat 
men, there may be a test for that. The one thing I 
wish to rule out absolutely is the consideration of caste 
and religion in the recruitment to the services. In 
my speech in the Council, made in July, 1927, I 
made it clear. 

171. Dr. Narang: Uniform standard?—Y’'es, a uni¬ 
form standard, leaving out caste and religion, because 
then there would be no favoui’itism. 

172. Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi: So, your view, or 
the view' of your party, is that if communalism is not 
to be abolished the present form of government should 
be maintained and no further reform should be 
given?—A conference was held some time ago, the 
Hindu conference w'hich was held at Lahore when this 
Honourable Commission visited this country pre¬ 
viously, and that conference was of opinion that the 
present reforms should also be withdrawn if this 
system is kept on. They were so emphatic. 

173. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan: You have stated, Pandit 
Nanak Chand, that, in your view, if communal repre¬ 
sentation or communal electorates are maintained, 
you do not want any constitutional advance. Could 
you please tell the Conference whether you w'ill 
guaranty this attitude on the part of the Hindu 
community all over India.?—It is for other people to 
say what they feel. This is our opinion. I do not 
hold a brief for the Hindus all over India. 
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174. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan: You have said that 
communal representation and communal electorates 
are responsible for hatred and bitterness among the 
communities. Would you please tell me if the forma¬ 
tion of parties in the Legislative Council here has 
been on communal lines?—Yes, on communal lines. 
The cleavage of party is communal. 
*********** 

176. Sir Zulfiqar AK Khan: AVith regard to the ser¬ 
vices you think that efficiency must be maintained at 
any cost?—Yes. 

177. For that reason you would have any efficient 
man, irrespective of his being a Hindu, Mahomedan, 
or Sikli.^*—Certainly. I made a declaration on behalf 
of my party in the Punjab Legislative Council that 
even if cent, per cent, posts go to Mahomedans, we do 
not mind. 

178. Supposing you get for the different services 
very efficient men belonging to the European com¬ 
munity, would you rather not give up the irrinciple 
of Indianisation of services.*’—I do not recognise the 
principle at all. I say all citizens of the State are 
equal in the eyes of the law. If he is a British 
citizen who has been naturalised here, he will have 
equal opportunities along with others. I make no 
reservation in favour of Europeans. 

179. Then you would advocate indianisation of ser¬ 
vices on those lines?—No, no. That is not my point. 
I do not recognise that Europeans are in any way 
superior to Indians in the matter of administration. 

180. If you find more efficient men among Euro¬ 
peans then you would not stick to the principle of 
Indianisation of services?—If they are Indian citi¬ 
zens, then only they can come in. 

181. Dr. Suhrawurdy: You said you are opposed to 
Indianisation in any shape or form and the applica¬ 
tion of that principle to the services. Do you not 
consider Indianisation of services a form of com- 
raunalism?—I have given a definite reply to this 
question. I do not reserve anj’ seat for any com¬ 
munity. I do not admit the principle of reserving 
so many seats for Indians and so many for Europeans. 

182. You are ojrposed to the reservation of seats 
for Europeans?—For Europeans or for any particular 
community. 

183. Y'ou have said that communal electorate is 
responsible for communal tension. Have you con¬ 
sidered that the caste system is also regarded by some 
prominent Hindu leaders as being responsible for 
communal tension and an obstacle to political ad¬ 
vancement and a great enemy of Hinduism?—No, 
but so far as caste is concerned I certainly regard it 
as an impediment in the way of nationality. AVe 
are trying our best to remove that. 

184. Do you not think that caste system is a greater 
obstacle to advancement because the system has been 
going on from the time of A*^ikramaditya and Asoka? 

Dr. Narang ; There was no caste .system in the time 
of Asoka. 

185. Dr. Suhrawardy ; You said you are opposed to 
political advance if communal electorate is granted 
in any shape or form in any province?—^Yes. 

186. You had the communal electorate introducetl 
for the first time under the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms; but so far as my Province, Bengal, is con¬ 
cerned, we had the communal electorate introduced 
since 1903, that is the Minto-Morley Reforms?—Yes. 

187. And no objection was ever raised by any Hindu 
leader. In 1915 Mr. Gokhale, in his political speeches, 
also spoke in favour of communal representation?— 
He was wrong. 

188. In 1916 the Congress League Scheme recog¬ 
nised communal representation and allocated the 
number of seats to the Mussulmans, in the Punjab, 
Bengal, and so on?—That wms the greatest blunder 
ever made. 

189. Let me remind you of another greatest blunder 
that Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea, the great tribune 
of the people, introduced for the first time, the ele¬ 
ment of communal representation in the Calcutta 
Corporation, although I opposed him tooth and nail 


in the Bengal Legislative Council.*'—I am very glad 
vou did it. I have given a reply to your question 
at page 94 * * * . 

190. I only want facts to be placed before the Con¬ 
ference. And Mr. C. R. Das, in the Bengal Pact, 
accepted the principle of communal representation for 
Bengal?—1 want to read my reply to this. In Part II 
of the Memorandum I have stated at page 94;—“ The 
Indian politician, on the other hand, anxious to break 
down the existing system of government at all costs, 
has not unnaturally followed the example set by the 
Government and has accepted the communal principle 
in order to win the favour of the Mahomedan com- 
nuinity and also conceded to it certain privileges 
which he refused to other minorities.” 

191. You say that the Moneylenders Bill, which was 
vetoed by the Government, is a blow aimed at the 
Hindus?—I repeated it many a time and my opinion 
was endorsed by many others. 

192. You consider it a blow aimed at the Hindus 
because Hindus are moneylenders, and that 
Mahomedans are shackled by chance to the Hindus in 
that way. That is why you say it was a blow!'—No. 
It was a communal blow aimed at the non-Muslim by 
Muslims. 

193. But is it not a fact that moneylenders are 
Hindus.*'—I do not agree with that. 

194. Are you in favour of joint responsibility in the 
Cabinet?—Yes. 

Dr. Suhrawardy having fini,shed his examination, 
the witness said: “I want to make clear one answer 
that I gave with regard to the caste system. As 
regards the abolition of the caste system, I meant it 
to apply only so far as political and civic privileges 
are concerned; but, so far as social privileges are con- 
cei'ned between man and man, anybody may retain it 
or may not retain it.” 

195. Chairman: You do not propose, for example, 
that a member of the depressed class should have a 
right to enter the Hindu temple?—I do not say that. 
I exclude that point from consideration at the present 
time. AVe are not concerned with this question at pre¬ 
sent. AVe are concerned with the question of civil or 
political rights. 

196. Sir Arthur Froom: I would just like to invite 
your attention to the draft in the Memorandum of 
Raja Narendra Nath in connection with the proposal 
to protect vai'ious communities. The draft is at 
page 179, with which you have announced your 
thorough agreement ?—Yes. 

197. AVould you tell the Conference whether you see 

any difference between that draft clause and para¬ 
graph VII., sub-clause (3), of the Instrument of In¬ 
structions to Governors? ♦ ♦ ♦ ]yiy question is 

this; Is there any material difference between the 
proposed draft clause which you want embodied in any 
future Government of India Act and sub-clause (3) of 
paragraph VII. of the Instrument of Instructions to 
Governors?—I want it to be statutory. 

198. No, no; I am not on that yet. Do you see any 
material difference?—I see that caste and bii-th have 
not been mentioned in that. I am very particular 
about caste and birth. 

199. Chairman: I think we had better read it. In 
the Instrument of Instructions to Governors, sub¬ 
clause (3) of paragraph VII., says; “To see that no 
order of your Government and no Act of your Legisla¬ 
tive Council shall be so framed that any of the diverse 
interests of or arising from race, religion, education, 
social condition, wealth or any other circumstance, 
may receive unfair advantage, or may unfairly be de¬ 
prived of privileges or advantages which they have 
heretofore enjoyed, or be excluded from the enjoy¬ 
ment of benefits which may hereafter be conferred oa 
the people at large.” Probably you regard it as in¬ 
sufficient?—^Yes. 

200. Sir Arthur Froom: It is stated here ; “ No Act 
of your Legislative Council shall be so framed that any 
of the diverse interests of or arising from race, 
religion, education, social condition, wealth' or any 
other circumstance, may receive unfair advantage”? 
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—^That is not sufficient. There must be a clause in the 
constitution itself. 

201. Chairman: May I put the question in this way? 
Do you consider that these instructions to Governors 
are not sufficiently effective ?—They are not. 

202. And therefore for that'reason you want a some¬ 
what similar clause inserted in the Government of 
India Act to make it statutory .P—Yes. 

, 203. If I may say so, I have a certain amount of 
familiarity with this question in connection with con¬ 
stitutions of different kinds. I think the Pandit’s 
real point is this. He would like to have the provision 
of the safeguard of this sort enacted in such a way 
that it will be open to anybody who felt aggrieved and 
who thought that what has been done was in conflict 
with it to challenge in the law courts what is being 
done as being beyond the powers of the Legislature or 
the Executive? That is your real point?—Yes. 

204. There are instances of that sort—they are not 
numerous—in some of the constitutions under the 
British system, but they are by no means always found 
to work very effectively. If it is desired to limit the 
power of a legislature it is necessary to use very clear 
words, and there must be a challenge in the law courts 
if the limit is exceeded. That is your point?—^Yes, 
quite so. 

205. Pandit, let me repeat what I have got down as 
your view, which you say is the view of your party. Is 
this right, that if the communal principle is retained 
in any shape or form in any part of British India, 
your party wishes for no constitutional advance?— 
Yes, it is our view. 

206. And I understand that, when you speak of 
objecting to the communal principle in any shape or 
form, you object to the reservation of seats on the 
ground of religion or race ?—Yes. 

207. Have you looked at the very interesting docu¬ 
ment supplied for the Commission by one of my 
colleagues. Raja Narendra Nath, who is the president 
of the party for which you are speaking?—Yes. 

Haja Narendra Nath: That document must be read 
with the supplementary note which I issued. It con¬ 
tains answers to my queries. 

208. Chairman: Subject to anything in the nature 
of a supplementary note, you are aware that his pro¬ 
posal is that there should be joint electorates in prin¬ 
ciple, but that separate electorates should be provided 
wherever the community which is in a minority in the 
Province desires it. That, of course, is not your pre¬ 
sent proposal at all?—It is not. 

209. Somewhere on page 164 Raja Sahib says that 
it is unjust to force joint electorate if the minority 
is unwilling. I understand your view is, whether 
they are willing or unwilling, you would insist on joint 
electorate ? —Yes. 

210. You know that this matter was very carefully 
considered, to all appearances, in what is called the 
Nehru Report. You are aware that what you are pro¬ 
posing is quite inconsistent with that?—Yes, they are 
in error; that is our opinion. 

211. Even the most perfect document may have a 
flaw. On page 54 we read: “The principle w'e have 
adopted is that wherever such reservation has to be 
made for the Muslim minority it must be in strict pro¬ 
portion to its population.” You are opposed to that? 
—Yes. We are opposed to the principle of communal 
representation. 

212. Your party is opposed?—Yes. 

213. In the same way this document under the 
chapter which is called “ Recommendations ” actually 
has a heading “ Communal Representation.” Your 
view would be that the communal representation 
should be dealt with by saying there shall not be 
any?—Yes. 

214. But this document provides, “there shall be 
no reservation of seats for any communitv in the 
Punjab and Bengal; in provinces other than the 
Punjab and Bengal there will be reservation of seats 
for Muslim minorities on population basis wdth the 
right to contest additional seats,” a provision that 
should last for the next ten years?—They want to 


please the Muslims and therefore they have arrived at 
a sort of compromise; otherwise they are opposed to 
the principle. 

215. You think that this document is really drawn 
up in a effort to please the Muslims?—This particular 
portion. 

216. The provision of communal representation is 
really drawn up in an effort to please the Muslims ? 
—Yes; they were following the Government in this 
matter. 

217. Are you in favour of appointments to official 
positions in the Punjab administration being regu¬ 
lated by a Public Services Commission?—Yes, I am. 

218. You are opposed to the matter being left in 
the hands of the Minister?—Yes, I am opposed. 

219. With regard to law and order and justice, 
your view is that they ought not to be transferred to 
provincial Ministers but they ought to be centralised ? 
—Yes. 

220. Of course you realise that it is very easy to 
say that they ought to be centralised and it is much 
more difficult to construct a workable scheme. Have 
you in your document—I do not think you have— 
given any suggestions?—I have not, but Mr. Gulshan 
Rai has something to say on it. 

(Mr. Oulshan Bai) : I propose the transfer of police 
to the Central Government on the ground that w^e 
wmnt Indian solidarity, and also in the interests of 
military strategy and in the interests of public peace 
and tranquillity being maintained on uniform prin¬ 
ciples. I have also given a scheme in the memoran¬ 
dum which is in the hands of the Conference to the 
effect that it can easily be done by taking away the 
revenue-collecting functions from the deputy com¬ 
missioner and retaining him as the head of the police, 
as he is at present, and keeping him also as the district 
magistrate as at present, and so long as the judicial 
and executive functions are not separated, he can 
also be given such All-India subjects as income tax, 
post office, etc. In that case the deputy commissioner 
ivill become practically an officer of the Central 
Government. He will work under the supervision of 
the Governor, and he will act as Agent to the 
Governor-General so far as the police is concerned. 

221. I was only asking you whether you had realised 
the practical difficulties. I do not say it is an im¬ 
possibility. You realise of course that under the 
present conditions of this country police assistance is 
sometimes needed very suddenly, and may also be 
needed in connection with the administration of some 
department on the transferred side. A most innocent¬ 
looking act may sometimes produce some trouble?— 
Yes, and sometimes the assistance of military is also 
necessary. 

222. Fortunately I understand that is not very 
often. But do you think your scheme really provides 
for the effective business of getting police on the spot 
for all possible support ?—I think so, because the 
deputy commissioner and the superintendent of police 
will still remain in the locality concerned. 

223. Did I hear you say that Hindus are not en¬ 
listed in the Indian Army?— (Pandit Nanak Chand) ; 
What I meant to say was that there are certain 
Hindu tribes and castes which by convention are re¬ 
garded as non-inartial classes, for example, the 
Khatris, who provided men for Ranjit Singh’s army. 

224. Sir Mari Singh Oour: Panditji, you have 
stated that the state of communalism in this country 
is intensely bitter. I presume you mean that it could 
not be more bitter than it is.P—It can be made worse. 

225. How will the fact that there is no constitu¬ 
tional advance improve the situation —I have stated 
that if constitutional advance is to be made with 
separate electorates the situation w'ill become worse. 
If constitutional advance is made with the abolition 
of these communal electorates, things will improve. 

226. Even if there is a reservation of seats ?—Reser¬ 
vation of seats will always help to embitter the feel¬ 
ings, though they will not be so bitter as they would 
be if there were separate electorates. That will be a 
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better system than the present one, but it is not a 
democratic or a national system. 

227. I am sure you are using the word “ demo¬ 
cratic ” in its widest sense. The Nehru Committee 
provides for the reservation of seats only for ten 
years?—Yes. 

228. You say that in your Province the difference 
between the urban and the rural classes and the 
agricultural and non-agricultural classes has led to 
bitterness. Now' supposing the distinction between 
the urban and rural classes is removed, then you will 
get a larger number of urban representatives into 
the Legislative Council. Would that bring a better 
class and a more intellectual class of men into the 
Legislative Council?—Certainly. 

229. And thus improve its effieiency.'’—Yes. 

230. Chairman: I do not know whether I may just 
ask this one question. Of course you know that a 
main objection w'hich is taken by, I think, a great 
majority of the Mahomedan oommunitj' to the idea 
of abolishing separate electorates, is that if you have 
a joint electorate there would be a serious risk that 
the Mahomedan who was returned would not be what 
they will regard as a good representative of their 
community. We have heard that argument many 
times. I am not asking you to say whether it is a 
good argument or not. But have you yourself, as a 
practical constitutional student, thought of any 
method by w'hich that might possibly be got over? I 
may mention a suggestion which has been made to us 
at Poona. It involves the reservation of seats which 
you do not like. But the suggestion is that the 
Mahomedans should, in the first instance, choose a 
panel, a list, of candidates, whom they would regard as 
satisfactory representatives of the Mahomedan view 


—what I think the Americans sometimes call “ a 
primary ”—and then the general constituency, the 
joint electorate, should elect its members, and if 
there was a seat for the Mahomedans the choice 
would be between the different Mahomedans who 
have been nominated to stand by the Mahomedan 
community. I am not saying anything at all of the 
merits of the scheme, and I have not at present any 
views and I w'ould like to know if you have any views 
on it. The argument in its favour is said to be that, 
while on the one hand you might secure that the 
Mahomedan member was a man who was satisfactory 
to the Mahomedan feeling (which is a very natural 
wish on the part of the Mahomedans) and not a 
turncoat or a sham Mahomedan and a man who is 
simply there pretending to represent the Mahomedan 
view but really in the hands of other interests, at 
the same time the man who is actually elected would 
feel that he is responsible to a constituency which is 
not purely Mahomedan, and therefore would be dis¬ 
posed to take a view when he took his seat that he 
should give fair consideration to communities other 
than his own?—I personally have not considered this 
sugge.stion and I cannot give any answer off hand. 

231. You have exercised a wise discretion, if I may 
say so, because this is not a matter on which anyone 
can give an opinion in haste. This is one of the 
many ways in which it is proposed to solve the 
question. I am not saying that is a suggestion which 
will meet the Mahomedan view. It must receive 
adequate and proper consideration. I have not the 
slightest glimpse of Mahomedan opinion on this 
point?—^We will give the matter our best considera¬ 
tion . 
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1. Preliminary .—The number of individuals who 
actually authorise the representation made herein 
is an overwhelming majority of the Musalman com¬ 
munity of India, numbering over seventy millions, 
whose political, economic, social, religious and 
general interests are the care of the All-India Muslim 
League with its Council and its provincial, district 
and local organisations. 

In this memorandum the All-India Muslim League 
represents the view and sentiments of the Muslims of 
India as a whole, touching only such matters as come 
within the purview of a central body. It reserves 
to provincial bodies or other Muslim organisations the 
right to supplement the demands made herein, by 
means of memoranda which may be submitted 
separately by them. This is in recognition of the 
principle of decentralisation, as each province is the 
best judge of the peculiar conditions prevailing 
therein. The demands which have been set forth 
are based on the needs of the next stage of the 
Reforms in the light of the present situation in the 
country, and without prejudice to any further con¬ 
stitutional developments at any future time which 
may be consonant with the pledge of “ responsible 
government within the British Empire,” which has 
been given by the British Parliament in laying down 
the goal of its policy in India, as well as with the 
legitimate aim of the people of India to reconcile 
that pledge ultimately with a constitution framed on 
democratic lines. 

2. Working of the System of Government .—At the 
outset the League desires to stress forcibly the danger 
of framing any new constitution which, by not pay¬ 
ing full regard to the actually existing conditions, 
tends to create an oligarchy. In a vast continent like 
India, as large as Europe minus Russia, divided into 
a large number of provinces, many of which are larger 
than some of the countries of Europe, inhabited by 
318 millions differing in race, creed, language, social 
customs, traditions and material interests, it is most 
essential that the constitution should be founded on 
the needs and rights of all. For this purpose the 
representation of the principal communities in the 
legislatures, local bodies, educational institutions and 
public services should be so regulated that no in¬ 
justice is done to any, and at the same time as a sure 
foundation has been laid for a government which 
will be thoroughly representative of the most impor¬ 
tant communities and interests the uplift of the 
backward classes and weaker sections should be pro¬ 
vided for by reasonable concessions. The chief defect 
of the present system of government has been that 
although safeguards have been embodied in the 
present constitution, such as special representation in 
the case of the Muslim community, they have not 
served to counteract monopolisation by the com¬ 
munity which is treated as the largest majority. The 
League believes that the artificial census division of 
the population, as a result of which all Indians who 
are neither Christians nor Muslims are termed 
Hindus, has resulted in the over-representation of 
caste-Hindus to the detriment of the interests of the 
pre-Aryan or depressed classes, as well as of other 
large or important communities. It is, therefore, 
necessary that (a) a new classification be made early 
and authoritatively, (b) a more equitable basis of 
Muslim representation be fixed by statute and that 
meanwhile the average increase of population be added 
to the figures of the 1921 census in order to obtain 
the basis for the present representation of their com¬ 
munities, and (c) such readjustment be devised with 
an eye to associating at the earliest possible time both 
British India and the Indian States as a homogeneous 
nation in working out the salvation of the country 
on the lines of a federal government. 

3. Basis of Franchise .—As the franchise and 
electorates are the very foundation of a constitu¬ 
tional structure the League proposes a very careful 


examination of these two subjects. The existing 
franchise for our legislative bodies, central as well as 
provincial, is too high, with the result that these 
bodies cannot be said to be truly representative of 
the people. I’here is more to be gained by a voter 
being required to be a sufficiently literate person than 
by his possessing a property qualification. Moreover, 
it is unfair that all Indians who belong to such 
minorities as have not been given the right of 
separate communal representation should be included 
in one generic term, e.g., “ non-Mahomedan,” in the 
Punjab. Indeed, the consequence of the classifica¬ 
tion has alreadi^ been to promote an oligarchy in the 
country. If, therefore, the franchise is lowered and 
widened and if communities are justly represented, 
our legislative bodies will be more truly representa¬ 
tive of the people and will prove more effective in 
furthering the common interests. The League in 
these circumstances suggests:'— 

(o) That the franchise for the Council of State 
(if an upper house of the Central Legislature 
is to be maintained in the new constitution) 
should be widened so that all persons who 
now possess a vote for the flegislatiie 
Assembly should in future have a vote for 
the Council of State. 

ih) All those who have at present the right to 
vote for the provincial legislative councils 
should have a vote for the Central Legisla¬ 
ture ; 

(c) For the elections of the provincial legisla¬ 
tures, there should be universal adult 
suffrage. This, of course, implies the 
suffrage for election to the local bodies will 
also be universal. 

((/) There should be a difference between the 
qualifications of voters and candidates in ^11 
electoral procedure. 

4. Electorates .—In the matter of the electorates 
the League holds that a system of separate electorates 
for the Musalmans is to-day as much a fundamental 
principle of the constitution as it was when first intro¬ 
duced by the Minto-Morley Reforms and since con¬ 
firmed by the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, when it 
was stated that “so far as the Musalmans at all events 
were concerned the present system must be maintained 
until conditions alter, even at the cost of a lower 
progress towards the realisation of a common citizen¬ 
ship.” It may be pointed out that the results of the 
introduction of separate communal electorates, which 
were also extended to the Punjab and Bengal, were 
from every point of view so beneficial that even a 
Hindu majority in the U.P. Legislative Council 
agreed to extend the system to local bodies. In this 
connection the League would invite the attention of 
the Commission to the evidence given by Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamani, late Minister in the United Provinces, 
before the Muddiman Committee, to the effect that 
the separate electorates of the Muslims lessened 
friction betw'een them and the Hindu community— 
vide Reforms Enquiry Committee’s Report, .4ppen- 
dix 16, Vol. pages 316-319. The League may 
indeed claim that the separate electorates, by pre¬ 
venting recurring causes of friction, have actually 
tended to promote mutual co-operation and goodwill 
between the two communities. The causes of the 
communal tension which has existed are to be found 
in other directions; and certainly the cry raised by a 
certain section of the Hindu politicians and of the 
Hindu Press that the separate electorates are respon¬ 
sible for riots and bloodshed is entirely artificial and 
unjustified. An analysis of the real causes of such 
disorders and tragedies is given in an article ap¬ 
pended to this memorandum. The entire Muslim 
community of India, as represented by the League, is 
most emphatically opposed to any scheme of a joint 
electorate with or without reservation of seats; and 
the separate electorate of the Musalmans may be 
regarded as the cornerstone of the Reforms. 
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5. Size of Legislative Bodies and Constituencies. 
—Connected with the two questions of franchise and 
electorates is that of the size of our legislative bodies. 
Compared with the legislatures of all democratic 
Governments in the West, the size of our legislative 
bodies is extremely inadequate to secure effective 
representation of the Indian population. With the 
lowering and widening of the franchise, the existing 
disproportion between the communities will be further 
accentuated. The League, therefore, suggests that in 
future the number of the members of the Upper 
House of the Central Legislature (if maintained) 
should be raised to 150 and that of the Lower House 
to 400. The League further desires to state that, 
in the matter of Muslim representation on the Central 
Legislature, the Musalmans feel, in view of the vital 
issues involved, that in no case should they be given 
less than 33 per cent, of the seats filled by election in 
each of these two houses. In the ease of the various 
Provincial Legislative bodies, the seats should be in¬ 
creased so as to provide one representative for each 
unit of 100,000 of the population. 

The League is further of the opinion that most of 
the existing constituencies, both rural and urban, are 
too large and should he reduced in size to manageable 
proportions. 

6 . Muslim Bepresentation in the Provinces. —There is 
an important grievance of the Muslim communities of 
the Punjab and Bengal in connection with the exist¬ 
ing scheme of representation for the Provincial Legis¬ 
lative bodies to which the League desires to draw 
attention in this place. Among the nine provinces in 
which the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms have been 
introduced, the Punjab and Bengal are the only two 
Provinces in which the Musalmans are in a majority 
of the population. Nevertheless they have, in the 
existing circumstances, been deprived of their 
majority position, since against the nominal award 
of 50 per cent, representation in the Punjab, there 
are, as a matter of fact, in the Provincial Legisla¬ 
ture, only 34 Muslims out of 71 elected members. In 
Bengal, in spite of the fact that 50 per cent, repre¬ 
sentation was recommended for the Muslim com¬ 
munity (vide the Fifth Reforms Despatch of the 
Government of India dated April 23, 1919), the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee awarded the Musal¬ 
mans of that province only 40 per cent, representa¬ 
tion in the Provincial Council. The League submits 
that this state of things is entirely opposed to all 
democratic principles, and it urges the Commission to 
take this opportunity of redressing the grievious 
wrongs of the Muslims in these two provinces in these 
respects. The demand of the Muslim community 
which the League desires to submit with particular 
emphasis is for the full Muslim representation in 
these two provinces according to the population of 
the Musalmans and the practical enforcement of the 
principle that a majority community shall in no 
case be reduced to a minority or even to an equality. 

In the provinces where the Muslims are in a 
minority their representation should, in future, bear 
the same proportion to the elected members of the 
Legislature as that of the Muslims to the number of 
elected members in the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme 
and be also fixed by statute at a figure in each province 
which is adequate to meet the considerations of their 
political and historical importance, their inferiority 
in numbers and their backwardness both economically 
and educationally, owing to the handicaps of the 
past. The League has no objection to the non- 
AJuslims being given the same concession in Provinces 
when they are in a small minority, subject, of course, 
to the principle enunciated above. 

7. North-West Frontier Province, —For years 
past an overwhelming majority of the population in 
the settled districts of the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince have been demanding the introduction of con¬ 
stitutional and administrative reforms calculated to 
bring their Province in line with the rest of India. 
This demand has been supported unanimously by the 
whole of Muslim India. It has also the support of the 


Indian National Congress as well as of a majority of 
what is known as the Brey Committee appointed by 
the Government of India some six years ago, who have 
virtually admitted that the peace of India depends on 
the tranquility of the border, which can only be 
assured by the contentment of the people of the North- 
West Frontier Province and Baluchistan. Had the 
North-West Frontier Province not been separated 
from the Punjab, the settled districts would have en¬ 
joyed the benefits of both the Minto-Morley and the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. Education has, in 
fact, made even greater strides in these districts than 
in many parts of India. The only ground which, ac¬ 
cording to what was said in the debate in the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly during the session which has just con¬ 
cluded, stands in the way of Government is the alleged 
opposition of the Hindu minority in that Province. 
Recent events connected with the visit of a delegation 
of the Central Legislature to the North-West Frontier 
Province have made it clear that the alleged opposition 
is artificial and confined to a comparatively small 
section. Moreover, it only shows that this particular 
school of Hindu politicians does not want reforms in 
any Province where its co-religionists are in a 
minority, and advocates their introduction only in the 
Provinces where the Hindu community constitutes a 
majority of the population. Were the Muslim com¬ 
munity in the various provinces in India also to adopt 
such an unreasonable attitude all constitutional ad¬ 
vance in this country would become absolutely impos¬ 
sible. The delay which has taken place in this connec¬ 
tion is already a source of serious discontent among 
the Muslim community, and the League is very much 
afraid that, unless the present investigation by the 
Royal Commission results in satisfying this legitimate 
aspiration of the people of the North-West Frontier 
Province, there will not only be widespread resent¬ 
ment throughout Muslim India, but also material 
change in the viewpoint from which the Indian Mussal- 
mans have hitherto regarded the Indian political 
problem. The League, therefore, earnestly hopes that 
the Royal Commission will recommend this much- 
needed reform to the British Parliament. 

The need for introducing reforms in British 
Baluchistan is equally imperative. 

8 . Separation of Sindh. —The League is unable to see 
any I'eason why the Province of Sindh should continue 
to be tied to the apron-strings of the Bombay Pi’esi- 
dency. Neither on an ethnological, geographical and 
linguistic basis, nor on any other ground whatever, is 
the present arrangement justifiable. The mere acci¬ 
dent that it was the Bombay Army which conquered 
Sindh has led to the incorporation into that Presi¬ 
dency of a Province which has no consanguinity what¬ 
ever with it. Indeed, its absorption into that Presi¬ 
dency has resulted in its educational, material and 
civil progress being greatly retarded. This unnatural 
state of things has hitherto deprived Sindh of its own 
university as well as of a high court. Owing to the 
jealousy of Bombay hardly anything has been done 
towards further developing the Port of Karachi, one 
of the biggest grain export centres in India. While 
Bombay proper thrives mainly on its commerce and 
trade, Sindh is mainly agricultural, and, in the past, 
agricultural development in the Province has been 
utterly neglected. The League, therefore, stronglv 
urges that the Province of Sindh should he separated 
from the Bombay Presidency and should have its own 
separate executive and legislative machinery. 

9. Muslim Minority Provinces. —With the redistri¬ 
bution of legislative and administrative areas above 
outlined, there will be in future five Provinces with 
a Muslim majority of the population out of a total of 
eleven. But just as the minority position of the 
Muslims in the whole of India is one of the greatest 
concern for the community, which is historically, 
politically and numerically no less important than any 
other and more important than most, their position in 
six other Provinces is one of so considerable a minority 
that, unless proper, adequate and effective safeguards 
are provided in the constitution, by a clear statute 
fixing their representation definitely and only leaving 
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it to the Central or Provincial Legislature or local 
bodies and educational institutions or departments to 
carry out the details of such provision, the main 
problem of the constitution will continue to remain 
unsettled. The League, therefore, submits such a 
preliminary statute should guarantee such safeguards 
as will give Muslim interests in India as a whole—that 
is, both in the Provinces in which they are in a 
majority and in those in which they are in a minority 
of the population—sure or special protection, especi¬ 
ally in the following domains; — 

(a) In the exercise of their religious rights, par¬ 
ticularly by legislation for allowing cow- 
slaughter and preventing music before 
mosques; 

(b) In all elected bodies, including municipal and 
district boards, universities, intermediate 
education boards, etc., by adequate and 
effective representation by means of separate 
electorates; 

(c) In the Central and Provincial Cabinets; 

(d) In the public services, that is, the services 
maintained by the Government or local 
bodies or educational and other civic institu¬ 
tions ; 

(e) In admission of students to all educational 
institutions maintained or aided by the State 
and in the provision of Muslim teachers; 

(/) In the use of the Urdu language in all insti¬ 
tutions maintained or aided by the Govern¬ 
ment; and 

(g) By a fair and reasonable distribution of 
grants-in-aid for education and other public 
objects. 

10. Besiduary Powers. —Before dealing with the 
questions connected with the Executive and Legislative 
machinery, the League considers it necessary to in¬ 
vite attention to a question of vital importance in 
relation to the constitution as a whole. India, as 
has already been pointed out, being in reality a vast 
sub-continent divided into presidencies and provinces 
inhabited by peoples speaking different languages, 
possessing diverse characteristics of their own, in¬ 
fluenced in their activities and aspirations by 
territorial patriotism and for at least three-quarters 
of a century, and in some cases even for over a cen¬ 
tury, living under their own respective provincial 
governments, it seems to the League to be inevitable 
that the constitution of the country must develop on 
the lines of a Federal government, each territorial 
unit forming a state in itself and all being governed, 
in matters of common concern, by a central federal 
authority. In other words, the constitutional reforms 
in this country should at this stage aim at the ulti¬ 
mate creation of a United States of India within the 
British Commonwealth. For such a constitutional 
goal, the first important question for consideration 
naturally is in whom should what are called 
“ Residuary Powers ” be vested. This, in the opinion 
of the League, is a constitutional problem of the first 
magnitude, upon the right solution of which depends 
the future stability and welfare of the State itself. In 
view of the varying conditions obtaining in the 
different provinces of India, it seems to the League 
to be essential that the future Federal constitution of 
India should, among other things, provide the 
Central Government with only such powers as may be 
expressly vested in it by the constitution and all 
“ Residuary Powers ” be left to the individual states. 
A Federal government, constituted on this basis, 
would not only give provincial autonomy to the 
various states constituting the federation, but would 
also prevent the coming into existence in India of an 
oligarchy which would be disastrous to the vital in¬ 
terests of the minority communities in this country 
and would be entirely inconsistent with true demo¬ 
cratic principles. 

11. Secretary of State for India and India Council. 
—Even a casual glance at the various sub-sections of 


Section 2 of the Government of India Act (1919) will 
serve to show that the constitutional position of the 
Secretary of State, with his extraordinary powers of 
superintendence and control, is of an all-embracing 
character. Apart from the fact that this sweeping 
provision is inconsistent with the grant even of 
partial self-government to India and with the spirit 
of the declaration of 20th August, 1917, it is, the 
League submits, obvious that exercise of the vast 
control thus vested in the Secretary of State over the 
Government of India, even in affairs relating to the 
internal administration of the country, is opposed to 
the principles of sound admini.stration. A British 
politician sitting in his office 6,000 miles away, with 
little or no experience of the complicated Indian posi¬ 
tion and affairs, exercising unlimited control over the 
internal administration of the country, is a constitu¬ 
tional conundrum somewhat difficult to solve. 
Moderate opinion in India is agreed that the time 
has not yet arrived when the administration of 
Foreign Affairs, the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force can be safely transferred to popular control. 
The ultimate control in the case of these Depart¬ 
ments of State may, therefore, be still left in the 
hands of the Secretary of State as representing the 
British Parliament. But the League finds it difficult 
to conceive any sound reason for subjecting the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to the control of the Secretary of 
State in so far as purely internal administration is 
concerned. Such state of things is, the League is 
sincerely convinced, not conducive to the best in¬ 
terests of the administration. The time has now 
arrived when the Government of India should be 
relieved of the irksome chains with which it is at 
present bound in this respect. 

With the introduction of this reform the costly 
machinery of the India Council would become un¬ 
necessary. Should the Secretary of State be in need 
of any advice with regard to vital questions concern¬ 
ing the administration of Foreign .Political Affairs, 
the Army, the Navy and the Air Force, he would have 
at his disposal the advice of experts who deal with 
these very subjects in the various departments of 
State in England. It is an open secret that he 
enjoys these facilities even at the present moment. 
In any case, in view of the curtailment in the extent 
of his own responsibilities, as advocated above, the 
existing personnel and staff of India Council can be 
largely reduced. 

12. Central Government and Legislature .—On a 
careful consideration of the past constitutional 
changes, of the existing conditions and of the neces¬ 
sity of further constitutional advance towards respon¬ 
sible government within the Empire the League would 
suggest the following changes in the existing 
machinery of the Central Executive Government: — 

(a) As in all civilised Governments, the Coin- 
mander-in-Chief should be the head of the 
Army, performing the duties and exercising 
the powers which are legitimately connected 
with that responsible position. He should 
not be a member of the Executive Council 
or of the Central Legislature, whose meet¬ 
ings tend to increase in number with the 
expansion of our constitutional and 
administrative machinery and, in conse- 

■ quence, necessitate his constant presence at 
the headquarters of the Government of India. 
A civilian member for the army should take 
his place within the Indian Cabinet and in 
the Central Legislature, as is the case in 
England. 

(b) The number of members in the Viceroy’s 
Cabinet should be increased bo not less than 
eight, at least four of whom should be 
Indians, with the Governor-General at the 
head of them all, adequate representation 
being given to the Muslims. 
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The Viceroy’s Executive Council should not 
exercise any control over the administration 
of subjects which are transferred in the 
Provinces. 

(c) In addition to the reforms already suggested 
in connection with the Central Legislature, 
this League urges the widening of the 
control of the Central Legislature over the 
country’s budget by increasing the number 
of votable items, particularly in regard to 
the All-India Services other than those deal¬ 
ing with the Army, the Navj', the Air Force 
and Foreign Affairs. The decisions of the 
Legislative Assembly should be final. Only if 
all subjects are transferred should the 
Viceroy have the veto. 

13. Provincial Governments and Legislatures. —In 
regard to the provincial governments and legislatures 
the League would advocate the following reforms: — 

(a) However excellent the conception which 
resulted in the introduction of dyarchy in the 
provinces, in actual working it has revealed 
difficulties and complications, which have led 
to its condemnation by important sections 
of the politically-minded Indians as well as 
able and experienced administrators, Euro¬ 
pean and Indian. The League is, on the 
whole, of opinion that this experiment 
should now be scrapped and a unitary form 
of government should be inaugurated in the 
provinces. 

(b) The provinces having gained sufficient 
experience of the administration of pro¬ 
vincial subjects, the time has arrived when 
provincial autonomy should he introduced as 
the next step in constitutional advance. In 
other words, responsible government should 
be conceded to the provinces by placing all 
provincial subjects in charge of Ministers 
fully responsible for their administration to 
the Provincial Legislature, the Governor 
being the constitutional head of the Pro¬ 
vincial Government. It is further essential 
that the principle of joint responsibility of 
Ministers should be introduced and the 
Cabinet system should thus be adopted in the 
provinces. 

(c) Income tax should be a provincial subject 
and the Government of India may fix contri¬ 
butions from the provinces. 

(rf) In addition to the reforms already proposed 
in connection with the provincial legislature 
regarding the franchise, electorates, con¬ 
stituencies, etc., here also the line of advance 
with regard to increased control of the legis¬ 
lature over the provincial budget will 
necessarily be the same as that which has 
already been suggested in regard to the 
Central Legislature. 

(e) The League considers the following provision 
essential; — 

“ No Bill or resolution or any part 
thereof affecting any community (which 
question is to be determined by the com¬ 
munity in the elected body concerned) 
shall he passed in any legislature or any 
other elected body if three-fourths of the 
members of that community in that par¬ 
ticular body oppose such Bill or resolu¬ 
tion or part thereof.” 


14. Public Services. —The unanimous demand of 
the Muslim community in India for their propor¬ 
tionate share in the administrative machinery 
extends, with perfect justice and equity, to the public 
services. The very grounds hitherto urged by the 
Indian politicians for the Indianisation of the ser¬ 
vices apply equally to an equitable adjustment of 
the claims of the various communities to a proper 
share in the administration of the various depart¬ 
ments which manage the affairs of the country for 
the welfare and happiness of the people. Because 
these departments come into more direct contact with 
the masses than even the legislative or local bodies, 
the contentment and progress of a large portion of 
the country depend on their just and proper work¬ 
ing. It must, therefore, constitute both an anomaly 
and a grave political danger if the services which 
administer the various departments become the 
monopoly of a class. There is no possible justifica¬ 
tion for the fact that, with the exception of our 
fighting forces and the police, all other branches of 
our public services are staffed by an overwhelming 
majority of caste-Hindus. That the Muslim com¬ 
munity, in- spite of its having produced as qualified 
persons as any other community for suitable and 
even efficient service in any capacity, from the top 
to the bottom, in any service, should have been so 
glaringly and so long neglected and suppressed in 
almost every department of the administrative 
machinery, is a ground for the hope that means will 
now be devised to give Musalmans their due share in 
the services of which they have been deprived by the 
over-representation of the caste-Hindus on the false 
plea of their greater numbers and higher efficiency. 
In this matter also the League submits that a general 
statutojy provision requires to be made and its 
principles applied in each province with legislative 
sanction for its particular requirements. It may be 
suggested in this connection that the Muslim share 
in the provincial services should be at least the same 
as its representation in the legislative bodies and in 
the All-India services not less than one-third. In 
view of the serious economic disabilities of the 
Musalmans their adequate representation in the ser¬ 
vices is a very vital matter to their general progress, 
more especially as their unemployment in such large 
numbers not only makes it more difficult and often 
impossible for them to educate their children even 
for a trade or profession, .but also creates unrest. 
It is a sad record for a century and a half that there 
should be less than three per cent. Muslim officers in 
the All-India services to-day, while in the subordinate 
services the position is so deplorable that the Railway 
Board, the largest employer of subordinates, has 
barely three per cent. Muslim employees drawing 
Es. 250 and over. 

15. Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions. 
—The confidence of the people in the administration 
of justice being the corner stone of all constitutional 
progress, it is essential that a system by which 
judicial and executive functions are combined in 
certain authorities, and thereby tend to impair that 
confidence, ought to be done away with. The promises 
which the Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments have made in the past in the matter of 
this reform have remained unfulfilled till now; and 
the League earnestly hopes that much harm will be 
prevented by a change being made in this important 
matter at this stage. 
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We, the representatives of the Ahmadiyya Com¬ 
munity, which has its headquarters at Qadian, in the 
district of Gurdaspur, Punjab, India, beg leave to 
submit the following Memorandum for the further 
development and extension of the system of self- 
government in India. 

The representative system as applied to British 
India: — 

(a) The Basis of Franchise. —We believe that the 
broadening of the present system of franchise is in the 
interests of the Government as well as the governed. 
We are, however, of the opinion that this extension 
should for the present be restricted to those who are 
in one way or other a support to the Government. In 
view of the above we would suggest that the franchise 
be extended to (a) everyone who pays to the Govern¬ 
ment land revenue or income tax or any other tax, 
however small the sum may be. (b) Everyone who 
pays a rental of Rs. 100 or more a year on agricultural 
land held as tenant, other than occupancy tenant, who 
has already been enfranchised or pays five rupees per 
month as house rent or owns immovable property other 
than agricultural land of the value of Rs. 1,000 or 
more. 

(b) M-ethods of Election. —This needs to be con¬ 
sidered in two ways: First, whether it is advisable to 
retain the present voting system or it is desirable to 
devise a new one. As regards this we would suggest 
that, in consideration of the simplicity of the system 
in vogue, the present system may be retained. 
Secondly, whether to retain the system of separate 
electorates or to discard it in favour of that of joint 
electorates. We strongly hold the view that the system 
of joint electorates, whatever its advantages, is at 
present very much against the interests of the country. 
We do concede that if India is to advance politically it 
shall ultimately have to adopt this system, for there 
can hardly be any cultivation of political or civic 
sense nor any political education without it, but as 
things stand at present we could not commit a greater 
mistake than if we discarded the system of separate in 
favour of that of joint electorates. India is at pre¬ 
sent in the grip of communal and sectarian bias. No 
community reposes faith in the other. The majority 
is not prepared to concede even its bare rights to the 
minority. Government offices, universities, commer¬ 
cial and industrial markets, chambers of commerce, 
and even judicial awards afford instances of the com¬ 
munal bias that reigns rampant throughout the length 
and breadth of India, If under these circumstances 
the system of joint electorates were thrust on the 
people, there would be no room for the uplift and 
advancement of the Moslems, the depressed classes and 
other minority communities in India, with the excep¬ 
tion, perhaps, of one or two favoured ones. Rather 
than bring on the desired evolution such a step would 
be a prelude to a deplorable revolution. Hence we 
believe that, until that happy era when the minorities 
can safely trust and confide in the majorities is ushered 
in, the system of separate electorates should continue, 
the number of seats for each community being fixed in 
accordance with its numerical proportion to the whole 
population. Provision may, however, be made to safe¬ 
guard the particular interests of a special community 
by giving it a higher representation than its numbers 
warrant, provided always that the majority of any 
other community is not reduced to a minority in any 
case. 

(c) Methods Wherehy Particular Interests, Com¬ 
munal, Local, Social and Economical may Obtain 
Adeqwte Bepresentation on Local Self-Governing, 

Provincial and Central Bepresentative Bodies. _^We 

hold fast to the view that, with the exception of Gov¬ 
ernment interests, no other interests should be repre¬ 
sented by nomination. It is not only wrong in prin¬ 
ciple, but is a fruitful source of misunderstandings and 
other evils. It is commonly held that nomination is 
but a cloak to strengthen the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment, and, curiously enough, this view is shared, along 
with the Government critics, by those in whose favour 


the nomination is made. The best means of giving 
representation to an interest is to give it a direct 
voting power. It may entail some difficulty in certain 
cases, but it is certainly not impossible of achieve¬ 
ment. University and industrial seats are already 
open to election, which entails no great difficult}-. 
Similarly, the seats reserved for the minorities or the 
depressed classes may be made open to election. 

In this connection we beg leave to further suggest 
that, in view of the importance of the question, it 
must be definitely laid down as part of the constitu¬ 
tion that the system of separate electorates shall not be 
abolished until the mutual confidence of the different 
communities is fully restored and until at least 75 per 
cent, of the elected members of a minority in the 
Central Legislature vote in favour of its abolition in 
three successive assemblies, and also that this system 
shall not be replaced by that of joint electorates in anv 
Province until three-fourths of the elected members of 
the Provincial Council vote in favour of the change. 

If the .system of election is not introduced among the 
backward communities, they shall never be able to 
develop a sense of self-respect nor shall they receive 
political education. Nomination can never create a 
sense of political responsibility or even a due appre¬ 
ciation of one’s own rights, nor can a people who are 
given a nominated seat feel satisfied that their rights 
have in this way been properly safeguarded. If the 
elective system be introduced among the backward 
communities and the depressed classes the various 
candidate.s will have to approach the voters of such 
communities and classes in their own interests, and 
this cannot fail to gradually awaken in such com¬ 
munities a sense of their rights and responsibilities. 

Another advantage of the introduction of the elec¬ 
tive system among the backward communities will be 
that other communities w-ill feel the necessity of 
coming to an understanding with them and seeking 
their co-operation. A nominated member is not in a 
position to be much sought after for he does not 
really represent his community owing to his not 
having been returned by them by election. Another 
beneficial result of this policy will be that when the 
other communities will stand in need of co-operation 
with the backward cla.sses, they will also seek to 
ameliorate their condition. Moreover it is an ad¬ 
mitted fact that the Government, despite their desire 
to promote the happiness of the backward communi¬ 
ties, cannot fully understand their requirements 
which in the case of nomination generally go uncared 
for. 

We advocate the system of election as opposed to 
that of nomination not only in the case of communal 
interests but in other interests as well, and we sug¬ 
gest that this system should bo accepted as a matter 
of principle. 

In addition to the agricultural, industrial, com¬ 
mercial and educational intere.sts, we think there is 
need for elective representation in the matter of self- 
governing institutions as well, which are as yet in 
a stage of evolutionary infancy with much scope for 
improvement as is evidenced by various rules and 
regulations which the Government have to issue from 
time to time. We think then that municipal com¬ 
mittees should have the right to send their representa¬ 
tives to the Legislature so that the municipalities 
may be in a position to criticise Government policy 
and to watch and safeguard their interests in the 
councils of the country. Municipal committees in 
every province should elect one or more representative 
to the Legislative Council of the province to safeguard 
and advance their interests. But even here we would 
advise the same caution, that in no case should a 
majority be turned into a minority by the representa¬ 
tion of special interests. Majority rights must be 
protected with the due safeguards for the minority 
rights. For instance, in the Punjab the margin be¬ 
tween majority and minority is so small that a little 
change upsets the balance of power and a majority is 
turned into a minority. University, industry and 
commerce seats are already held by the Hindus. 
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Agriculture, too, has been so manipulated as to ad¬ 
versely affect Moslem interests and representation. 
The best solution out of this difficulty would be the 
reservation of these seats for particular communities 
on the system of Joint Electorates. For instance, if 
reserved seats for special interests when held by non- 
Moslems adversely affect the proportional representa¬ 
tion of the Muslims it should be laid down that these 
seats be reserved for the Moslems on the basis of the 
system of Joint Electorates. The university and in¬ 
dustry seats may, for instance, be reserved for Muslim 
candidates, and that of commerce for a non-Muslim. 
This shall not only bring about right communal 
representation in special interests, but shall also 
maintain the balance of power between the various 
communities inhabiting the province or the country. 
Without some such arrangement we shall have to give 
up either the representation of special interests or 
sacrifice the majority rights, both of which would be 
dangerous. 

Moreover, in our opinion, it will be advisable that 
the Provincial Councils should also be represented in 
the Central Legislature which will contribute to the 
true development of a Federal Constitution. It is 
true that in this case the rule that the same man is 
not eligible for the membership of both the Houses 
shall have to be amended, but if an exception be made 
in this respect, it will certainly bring the Central 
Assembly and the Provincial Councils much closer to 
each other, to the advantage of both. 

(d) It should not be held as necessary that a can¬ 
didate should belong to the district or the territory 
for which he proposes to stand. In our opinion what¬ 
ever his residence, any candidate should be eligible 
to stand for his community so long as he is a British 
subject. The choice of representative should be left 
to the voters who should be free to elect their repre¬ 
sentative from their own circle or from outside it. 

(e) Growth of Parties. —In principle we are opposed 
to the party system, for under this system one is not 
unoften debarred from speaking the truth, and until 
other members of one’s party agree to one’s view-point 
and make it a part of their programme, one is con¬ 
strained to withhold a motion which one personally 
believes to be advantageous to the country. But as 
the present political system of the country has been 
so constituted that the party system has become an 
indispensable factor thereof, we, in view of the 
present form of the Government, think it necessary 
that the party system should be reformed and 
strengthened. 

We are of opinion that the form of the existing 
political constitution of India is sucE that the party 
system cannot properly thrive under it. This system 
can thrive only where the Government is liable to bo 
changed. The truth is that parties cannot be formed 
on right lines where the Government cannot bo 
changed, for there the interest which is essential to 
the growth of parties is absent. There is no doubt 
that the councils have been vested with a good deal 
of power, in the transferred subjects, but there is 
equally no doubt that there is an element in the 
councils which is wholly unaffected by the party 
system and which is totally independent of public 
voice and public opinion. This element, though 
numerically weak, is sufficiently strong to make 
government possible by winning over to its side one 
or more of the minorities; nay, it can manage to 
have its own way even with the co-operation of cer¬ 
tain individual members. Hence when the majorities 
cannot succeed in carrying out their policy, notwith¬ 
standing their superiority in numbers as a single 
party and this failure of theirs is not due to any lack 
of public support, but to the existence of the Govern¬ 
ment block which does not represent the coumtry, but is 
merely a representative of the Government, the people 
have no incentive to organise and consolidate the 
party system; and owing to the absence of such incen¬ 
tive the parties formed are not powerful. And when 
the individual members know that in order to display 
their personal talents, they do not stand in need of 


any co-operation with the elected parties, but that they 
can do so by identifying themselves with the Govern¬ 
ment block, they do not care much for the discipline 
of the party, and hence the strong organisation which 
is so essential to the growth of the party system 
cannot be achieved. Hence under the present system 
neither the public has any interest in the organisa¬ 
tion of the party system, for it feels that the strength 
of the system cannot affect the Government to any 
considerable extent, nor is there any likelihood of the 
elected members themselves being much attracted by 
it. 

Moreover, as the Government itself forms an un¬ 
elected block, and it has power to interfere in the 
transferred subjects, no party can seriously advocate 
any particular policy, for they know that they will 
not be able to achieve anything without the help of 
the Government, and will not have a free hand in 
carrying out their policy or in coming to an under¬ 
standing with other parties. 

Hence, under the existing circumstances, it is 
absolutely impossible for the party system to make 
any headway in India, and this is particularly the 
case in the Punjab. 

In our opinion, for the growth of the party system, 
nay, in fact for the growth of the whole political 
system, it is highly essential that the Government 
should have no concern with the transferred subjects. 
They should not vote on matters relating to these 
departments, nor should they take part in any dis¬ 
cussion bearing on the work of the Ministers. As the 
Governor has been vested with special powers with 
regard to the transferred subjects, he can in case of 
necessity achieve his purpose by making use of those 
powers. But there is no need to defeat the very 
purpose of the Beforms by controlling the House by 
means of Government votes. 

(f) Growth of Informed Public Opinion. —The 
answer to question (e) does in fact comprise the 
answer to this question also. The growth of informed 
public opinion, under the present system, depends on 
the growth of the party system. As there is no party 
system now, it is not the parties that elect members, 
but it is the members who, when elected, form the 
parties. Hence these parties are like a mushroom 
growth and do in no waj' influence the future elec¬ 
tions. As every candidate stands in his individual 
capacity, and is conscious of his inability to do any¬ 
thing single-handed, he cannot enunciate any policy 
for the future which may create an interest in the 
various classes of the country with regard to his 
election. His personal connections and personal in¬ 
fluence form the only factors on which he counts for 
his success. The result is that there is no cultivation 
of public opinion. If there be party system and it bo 
possible for the strong party to have its way in certain 
departments of public administration, such party will 
certainly draw up a statement of policy and a pro¬ 
gramme, and its members will do their best to adver¬ 
tise it among the people. In that case only that 
person will venture to make a stand against them 
who will be able to offer a better policy and pro¬ 
gramme to the public, and at the same time assure 
them that he has a party at his back with whose help 
he will be able to carry out his programme. Then it 
will not be that there should stand up candidates 
who, though holding identical political views, should 
trust for their success to their personal connections 
and who should be supported on that account. 

Id short, neither the party system can be strength¬ 
ened nor public opinion educated until the Reforms 
are made a reality, and until the transferred subjects 
are placed beyond the pale of Government votes. 
What happens now in the Councils is that some clever 
members enter into an understanding with the 
Government, saying, “ Come, let us govern jointly; 
you should help us and we will help you.” There is 
no such thing as political advancement or any pre¬ 
paration for real representative Government. 

(g) Nomination of Officials and Non-Officials as 
Additional Members of Elected Bodies. —We think 
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that in view of the reserved subjects, the presence 
of Government officials in the Legislative Councils is 
highly essential, but in view of the transferred 
subjects their presence is injurious. Hence the 
proper course will be that Government officials should 
be nominated members, but (1) their number should 
in no case exceed 10 per cent, of the whole strength, 
and (2) they should have nothing to do with the trans¬ 
ferred subjects, all decisions concerning them being 
left to the elected members. 

The nomination of non-official members is, in our 
opinion, highly injurious. If such members are 
meant to safeguard the interests of any minority, 
that minority should be allowed the right to elect its 
own representatives. But if they are included for 
their personal qualification, we deem their admission 
into the Councils inconsistent with the real spirit of 
the Reforms. We cannot think of a man whose pre¬ 
sence in the Councils is essential to voice true public 
opinion but who cannot bo returned to the Council 
through election. Such a man will really represent 
the Government point of view, and we think the 
Government officials are enough for this purpose. 

With regard to such Indian gentlemen whose 
opinion the Government thinks it essential to consult, 
but who will not or cannot be elected to the Councils, 
the best course, wo think, will be that every Governor 
should have with him an advisory committee, like the 
Privy Council, and such men whose counsel the 
Government thinks it advisable to seek in matters of 
moment should be members of that committee. When 
the Governor has to make some important decision, 
for instance, when he thinks it desirable to veto a 
decision of the council, he may summon such persons 
and take their advice. In this way, the Government 
shall be able to avail itself of the advice of such 
gentlemen without sending them to the Councils, 
where their presence serves only as a clog, to the 
working of those bodies. 

2. The suitability of existing areas for legislative 
and administrative purposes and for the growth of 
representative institutions. 

(a) Local Self-Government ,—So long as the posts 
of Collectors or Deputy Commissioners exist in India, 
it is necessary that the District Boards should also 
exist, in addition to the Provincial Councils. The 
posts of collectors and Deputy-Commissioners were 
created in view of the fact that the Government in 
India was not representative but bureaucratic. But 
now when the form of Government is being changed 
into a representative one, these posts appear to bo 
incongruous. The Governor is not free to administer 
his province, but has with him a body of men to 
advise him; while the Deputy-Commissioner who rules 
his district has been left quite free and that not¬ 
withstanding the fact that within the limits of his 
district all the Government departments are under 
him and are subject to his authority. Hence if the 
post of the Deputy-Commissioner is indispensable, 
and to our mind it is so under the present circum¬ 
stances, he must have with him an advisory com¬ 
mittee, so that he too may be impressed by public 
opinion and may be compelled to remain in touch 
with it. In our opinion it will be best to reform 
the district boards and invest them with greater 
powers so that the district administration may in this 
way be reformed; otherwise, the post of the Deputy- 
Commissioner will look more and more incongruous 
side by side with the growing development of repre¬ 
sentative local institutions in the country. 

It will also be proper to start sub-district or local 
boards, along with the district boards, as is the 
practice in certain provinces, so that by dividing the 
districts into sub-divisions, the work should become 
more effective and progressive. 

(b) Provincial, including the discussion of pro¬ 
posals for extension of self-governing institutions to 
other areas than the nine provinces and of pro¬ 
posals for division of existing provinces. 


We think this to be a most important question on 
which hinges, to a large extent, the question of the 
future progress or decline of India, and the sooner 
this question is solved, the better will it be for the 
advancement of the country and for the growth of 
self-governing institutions. 

The existence in India of a number of small 
territories where representative government has not 
been introduced is, in our opinion, highly pre¬ 
judicial to the future progress of the country. No 
sensible man will endorse the idea that although the 
whole of India is advancing politically, yet of all its 
territories, Ajmere and Marwara, for instance, is 
such that the people thereof are not qualified for 
representative government. Similarly, to suppose 
that Delhi, which has the distinction of being the 
capital of India, is not fit for representative govern¬ 
ment, or that Coorg, in spite of its being situated 
in the centre of an advanced territory, is not fit for 
it, or that the North-Western Frontier Province 
is not qualified to participate in representative 
government, or that Baluchistan is not deserving of 
it, is an insult to human intellect. This sort of dis¬ 
crimination is sure to lead to discontent, and even 
tends to create a spirit of rebellion, and should there¬ 
fore be removed as soon as possible. 

Again, this kind of discrimination is not only cal¬ 
culated to create discontent but is also unjust. If 
Delhi happens to be the metropolis of India, it is 
no reason why the people of Delhi should be deprived 
of the privileges which are enjoyed by their fellow 
subjects of adjoining territories. Similarly, if at one 
time and owing to some temporary considerations, 
Ajmere was made a political agency, the inhabitants 
thereof who had no hand in the matter should not 
suffer on that account. 

Another injurious effect of this discrimination will 
be that in this way India will never become one 
country. To maintain two sorts of territories under 
the same government will mean the perpetuation of 
a false comparison and the creation of a false im¬ 
pression in the country by a comparison of the 
administrations of the two sets of territories, whereas 
it is an admitted fact that representative Govern¬ 
ment is better than even a good bureaucratic govern¬ 
ment, for the former is a step to the establishment 
of an excellent government. (We do not mean that a 
tyrannical representative government is better than 
a good government, for a good government, though 
bureaucratic, is decidedly better than a tyrannical 
government, though it may be representative.) 
Hence, in order that true political sense may grow in 
India, it is necessary that such territories should be 
abolished as soon as possible. 

Another harm which is sure to ensue from the 
maintenance of such territories is that while with 
the political advancement of India, the elected 
councils will be vested with greater and greater 
powers of government, the administration of these 
semi-representative provinces must continue in the 
hands of the Governor-General, which means that a 
ponderous machinery will have to be retained merely 
to supervise the administration of a few petty 
provinces, and the many departments which are now 
established for the government of the whole of 
India will have to be kept open merely for the sake 
of these small territories. And if, as an alternative, 
these territories are placed under the supervision of 
the Central Legislature, that will be an unwarrantable 
act, for in this case the representatives of a few 
provinces will unduly be put in authority over other 
provinces as well qualified as themselves. For these 
and similar other reasons, it is utterly inconsistent 
with the growth of representative government in 
India to deny to some of its provinces the right to 
self-government. 

Hence, we propose that in the absence of a better 
arrangement the Andamans be annexed to the 
Madras province. In the first place, the use which 
is now made of these islands is strongly disapproved 
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of, not only by tbe Indians, but also by many right- 
minded Europeans and therefore it should be put an 
end to. But if the Andamans are still to be used 
for this purpose, that may be done under the 
supervision of the Madras Government. Similarly, 
Coorg may also be annexed to the Madras province 
and Ajmere and Marwara may be included in the 
United Provinces. Again one district of the United 
Provinces and a portion of the Punjab territory may 
be detached to extend the boundaries of the Delhi 
province, the Chief Commissioner of which may be 
given an elected council for the administration of his 
province. Similarly, Baluchistan may be conceded 
the right of representative Government, but of this 
we will speak later on. 

We, however, lay the greatest emphasis on the 
North-West Frontier Province being given the right 
of self-government. The argument that the North- 
West Frontier Province, being a frontier Province, 
should not be given a representative government for 
the benefit of the rest of India is a stale argument 
which cannot stand the test of criticism. No Province 
can be deprived of its due rights for the imaginary 
benefit of other people. Nor is it right to think that 
the Afghan, who being nearer independent countries, 
is better able to understand some of the political pro¬ 
blems than the inhabitants of the other Indian pro¬ 
vinces, is not fit for representative government. Such 
an idea is not only opposed to reason, but is calcu¬ 
lated to stir up the blood of independence. For, when 
the frontier people will realise (and it appears that 
they have already begun to realise) that they are to 
be deprived of self-government for the imaginary 
benefit of the rest of India, their sympathies wiU 
certainly turn to the other side of the frontier rather 
than to the Indian Government. They will begin to 
feel that they can attain to independence only 
through Russia or Afghanistan. Thus the whole Pro¬ 
vince from end to end will be filled with feelings of 
hatred and ill-will against the Indian Government, 
and will become a serious menace to the peace of the 
country. But if, on the other hand, the frontier 
people are also given the right of representative gov¬ 
ernment along with the rest of the country, they will 
look upon the Indian Government as their own Govern¬ 
ment, and any harm to it as a harm to their own 
cause, and will not tolerate even for a moment that 
any foreign Government should take possession of 
India. 

With equal strength we advocate the separation of 
Sindh from Bombay, and its formation into a separate 
Province, with a full-fledged reform scheme. As a 
matter of fact, Sindh and its people have little in 
common with the far more educated and advanced 
territory of Bombay, and, truly speaking, the connec¬ 
tion is proving injurious to both. It is a matter of 
regret, and, indeed, of national loss, that Sindh, with 
its natural and by no means mean potentialities for 
growth, has so far been allowed to remain in a state of 
stagnation and denied the road to progress by its being 
linked to Bombay, which overshadows it in aU respects. 
The connection is highly unnatural and unjust, and 
must be broken off as early as possible. We take 
special interest in this question because Sindh is a 
pre-eminently Muslim territory, and our brethren of 
this part of the country have most heavily suffered 
owing to their having no separate existence of their 
own and owing to their being linked to a people who 
have nothing in common with them. 

3. The Local Self-Governing Bodies and their rela¬ 
tionship with the Provincial Government:— 

(a) Constitution .—In our view the district boards 
and municipal committees should be autonomous in 
their particular spheres, barring, of course, the com¬ 
munal affairs, where some restrictions are necessary. 
For instance, municipal committees with Hindu 
majorities are daily devising new methods of stopping 
the slaughter of cows. Age limits in some places and 
obstructive plans in others are imposed to harass non- 
Hindus who eat beef. It is not self-government, but a 


travesty of it, which can never place a country on the 
road to progress. If the Moslem majorities, with 
similar motives, began to impose restrictions on pulses 
or greens, and forced their vendors to keep them out 
of towns or prohibited the entry of cattle and bulls 
into the town areas under the plea of sanitation or 
general nuisance would they not arouse a hornets’ nest 
about their ears. But the fact is that the Hindu 
majorities are doing all these things without let or 
hindrance. Hence in such affairs, where certain par¬ 
ticular communities are affected, it should be laid 
down as a matter of principle that no such law or 
regulation will be valid unless three-quarters of the 
members of the community affected vote in favour of 
it, with the further proviso that the general order so 
passed shall be null and void if on some future occasion 
three-quarters of the members of the same community 
vote against it. This sort of elasticity is very neces¬ 
sary in the present state of things. 

_ (5) We do not like to say anything about the muni¬ 
cipal committees, but we must affirm very strongly in 
favour of the extension of district boards’ jurisdiction. 
For example, sanitation, education, the provision of 
grazing grounds and their maintenance, control over 
the construction of buildings in rural areas, road 
construction, and traffic control, co-operative societies, 
drainage, cattle breeding, agricultural farms, adult 
education, rural recreation, and all other things per¬ 
taining to local development, should be entrusted to 
district boards, who should be empowered to legislate 
and levy proper taxes for these purposes within their 
own spheres. We are sure this step will rapidly foster 
the progress of our country. Moreover, if the district 
boards, or select committees out of their members, be 
also formed into advisory committees to advise the 
Deputy-Commissioners, that will go a long way in 
rem^ying the defects we have already mentioned con¬ 
cerning the arbitrary nature of the administration 
earned on by the Deputy-Commissioners under the 
present system. 

(c) SelationsMp with Officials of 'Provincial Govern¬ 
ments ,—We think this relationship should be con¬ 
fined to mere general supervision. The district boards 
should be under the direct supervision of the Minister 
for iKwal Self-Government. It is further necessary 
that, ^in the work of the district board, provincial 
councils should, as far as possible, restrict their super¬ 
vision to matters of principle or where the question 
assumes a provincial aspect; otherwise local affairs 
must be severely left alone. 

4. The Provincial Governments. —(a) Constitu¬ 
tion :— 

It is necessary, in our opinion, to make some changes 
in the constitution. The Home Government has de¬ 
clared responsible government to be the goal in India, 
and, in order to achieve this goal, it is but necessary 
that the number of reserved subjects be gradually 
reduced, and that of transferred subjects increased 
correspondingly. Steps should be taken in this direc¬ 
tion immediately, and the best course to this end would 
be to limit the Governor’s authority in reserved de¬ 
partments. At present, in spite of the council, the 
Governor is all-powerful. He can do what he pleases. 
A beginning in the responsible form of government 
Mould, in our opinion, bo made by restricting the 
Governor’s authority even in the case of reserved sub¬ 
jects with the consequent widening of the power of 
his councillors both individually and as a whole, so 
as to make them responsible to some extent even as 
regards reserved departments. If such a ehange be 
effected it shall not only create a spirit of responsi¬ 
bility,^ but will assign to the Governor the position 
of disinterested third party which would strengthen 
his position both as regards reserved and the trans¬ 
ferred departments. At present the Governor is 
supposed to be an arbitrary ruler, an embodiment of 
bureaucratic sway, and such an impression stands 
very much in the way of responsible government. 

The Constitution needs amending in another way 
also, and that is that like the three Presidencies all 
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provinces should have their governors appointed 
direct from among the public men of England and 
not selected from the members of the Indian Civil 
Service. The system in vogue at present, oven if 
defensible from the administrative point of view, is 
very defective from the political point of view. In 
the first place the Governor chosen from among the 
members of the Indian Civil Service cannot and does 
not sympathise with the political aspirations of the 
people. Secondly, it is not only anomalous, but de¬ 
rogatory that a civil servant who but a few years ago 
worked as a subordinate to a Minister should bo 
thrust upon him as the head of the province to lead 
him instead of being led by him. Thirdly, as a 
Governor appointed from among the ranks of the civil 
servants has already had dealings with the people 
and the parties of the country he can never take a 
disinterested view, but invariably becomes involved 
in party politics, and rather than be above parties 
becomes partisan himself. 

(b) Working of Dyarchy. —Though Dyarchy is being 
condemned on every side, yet we think that under the 
principle and policy by which India is to gradually 
attain to responsible form of government there could 
be no other possible practical plan, and now that it 
has been in force for about a decade it would be a 
grave mistake to give it up without giving it a real 
trial. To give it up now would, in our opinion, be a 
prelude to anarchy. Accordingly, we do not think a 
case has been made out to uproot dyarchy altogether, 
though we think it needs considerable pruning. As a 
matter of fact the dyarchy that we see about us is 
no dyarchy at all. It is a mere skeleton form with¬ 
out the soul. Real dyarchy means that a part of the 
government must be truly representative. But the 
fact is that the method of selecting ministers as well 
as the block of official votes in tBe council are practi¬ 
cally keeping even the transferred departments in the 
reserved groove. Dyarchy will have its real trial 
when the official votes are kept off the transferred 
subjects or, at least, they are so reduced as to leave 
the elected vote unaffected, though the latter pro¬ 
cedure is certainly not as safe or effective as the 
former. 

We have from the very beginning of the reforms 
been of the opinion that if a real trial is to be given 
to self-government then in the transferred subjects, 
full and unhindered control should be given to the 
representatives of the people without any interference 
on the part of the Government, excepting, of course, 
the right to veto on the part of the Governor, who 
should use it as sparingly as is done in the self- 
governing dominions. We cannot conceive that a fair 
trial could be given without giving full powers. And 
where is the need for this experiment if the Govern¬ 
ment cannot confidently transfer to the people the 
full control of oven such departments as education, 
local self-government, medicine, public health and 
sanitation? Unless there is a complete transference 
of powers we could neither call this experiment a fair 
trial, nor the system a dyarchy in its true sense. But 
if a true form of dyarchy is established then the 
Governor will truly be in part a responsible ruler, 
deriving his power from the people and in part an 
executive head deriving his power not from the 
people, but from a superior authority. 

(c) Position and Power of Governor. — We have 
already answered this point (ride our answers to sec¬ 
tions (a) and (b) of this question). 

(d) Position of Ministers in relation to Governor 
and Members of Executive CounciU. —^We think the 
relation between ministers and members of the execu¬ 
tive should continue as it is at present, that is to 
say they may consult each other in an informal 
manner without any one interfering with the other’s 
work. As to their relation with the Governor we 
have already touched on this point, that is, it should 
be as is the relation of the ministers to the governors 
in the self-governing colonies, but as a further pre¬ 
caution, everything being in an experimental stage 


here, we would have it recommended that the 
ministers should talk over a measure with the Gover¬ 
nor informally before they bring it before the Council, 
though, of course, we must lay it down that the 
Governor should not override the wishes of the 
ministers, which power even now, in theory, he does 
not possess, though the Government with the official 
block at its back practically enjoys it. 

(e) Relationship of Ministers to each other and 
Question of Collective Responsibility. —^Representative 
Government means collective responsibility. But 
owing to the absence of any clear instruction, we 
find a sort of chaotic state of things in the various 
provinces. For instance, three ministers belonging 
to three different creeds have been put in charge of 
three different portfolios in the Punjab, who some¬ 
times go so far even as to criticise each other’s policy. 
Now this undesirable state of things has arisen from 
the absence of any clear injunction on this point, 
and from the fact that the Government has lost sight 
of the fact that in the representative form of govern¬ 
ment, collective responsibility is the object. We 
think the selection of ministers must be carried out 
in the same way as is done in some of the advanced 
countries of the West where a capable person is in¬ 
vited to form a Government, the choice of his col¬ 
leagues being left to him. If he fails another is 
invited. This not only brings about a state of collec¬ 
tive responsibility but also leads to that mutual 
consultation and confidence which are a happy pre¬ 
lude to the strengthening and consolidating of party 
ties. Moreover it will prevent the Governor from 
entrusting ministerships to those who have no party 
backing of their own. We think this principle must 
in the clearest terms be embodied in the constitution, 
otherwise dyarchy will continue to be a failure or it 
will be a dyarchy only in name. 

(f) Growth of Party System in Provincial Councils. 
—We have already dealt with this point (vide answers 
to questions 1 (e) and 4 (e). In order to develop 
and strengthen the party system in India we think 
the Government ought to supply all those facilities 
which are enjoyed by the various parties in the 
British Parliament, that is, the allotment of seats 
to members and leaders of parties, setting apart 
separate rooms where the leaders can conduct their 
own party business, etc., etc. Moreover, the party 
in power should be financed by the Treasu^ to pay 
its chief whip. These are mere details, but they will 
help greatly in shaping and consolidating parties. 

(g) Desirability of Second Chambers. —We do not 
think the introduction of second chambers in the pro¬ 
vinces will serve any useful purpose. It will, on the 
other hand, only delay and obstruct business. 

(j) Question of Autonomy. —^It is a very important 
question, and the future progress of India depends 
very largely on it. We are indeed indebted to the 
authors of the Montford Reforms Scheme for the right 
lead they have given to the country in this matter 
and for beginning reforms with the Provinces. India 
is a country as well as a continent. It is a land of 
different tongues, different customs and habits, and 
different creeds. To put them all in the same 
administrative group would be courting anarchy, dis¬ 
order, and even rebellion. India can only be governed 
on a federal system, and it should be clearly laid 
down that the goal of the reforms in India is a system 
of federated States. The Central Government shall 
retain control of only such matters as concern 
India as a whole and about which the provinces, or 
on their behalf the Imperial Government, may decide 
that in the interest of peace and good government 
their control should rest in the Central Government. 
Barring this, all other affairs must be settled by the 
Provincial Councils, which shall be held responsible 
for the internal administration, peace and security 
of their respective provinces. This arrangement 
necessarily raises the question of provincial autonomy. 
In our opinion the federal system necessitates com¬ 
plete provincial autonomy. Exceptions may bo made 
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only in those matters which the provinces cannot 
control or where combined administration is neces¬ 
sary. Provincial autonomy will also solve the com¬ 
munal problem of India. 

(k) Finances of Provincial Governments and Finan¬ 
cial Control. —^We are in complete accord with the 
Montford Scheme on this point, and a further discus¬ 
sion of it we leave over till we take up the question 
of Central Government. But we must mention here 
that in our opinion the legislatures should have a 
greater control over the finances than they enjoy at 
present, for the chief object of the representative 
government is the control of the revenue and the 
taxes and to see that no undue financial burden is 
imposed on the country. 

(l) Financial relations between reserved and trans¬ 
ferred sides of the Government, including the ques¬ 
tion of the joint or separate purse. 

It is a very complicated question which has prac¬ 
tically defied all solutions so far. The Montford 
scheme proposes that the Governor may apportion the 
revenues to the reserved and transferred subjects. 
It seems it was supposed at the time that the pro¬ 
vincial governors would be like the governors of the 
colonies, and that the Government and the elected 
representatives of the people will look upon them as 
quite disinterested. But the facts have belied ail 
this. The people’s representatives regard the 
Governors as not only a part of the Government, but 
the most important part tKereof. The Governor is 
fully responsible for the reserved side of his Govern¬ 
ment, and as regards the transferred departments he 
has only supervisory authority over it. Hence his 
decision can never be disinterested, and even if it 
were so, the elected representatives of the country in 
the present state of things can never regard them as 
such. Again, to say that being disinterested now 
they will continue to be so always would be expecting 
too much. And none of these defects can be remedied 
unless the provinces are granted complete autonomy. 
Every other solution falls short one way or the other. 
Taking all these things into consideration, we would 
suggest that the present procedure may be amended 
so as to make it necessary that the Government 
should settle the Budget both for the reserved and 
the transferred departments after consultation with 
the Finance Committee, and it should be laid down 
that the Government should, as far as possible, try 
to satisfy the demands of the elected members with 
regard to the Budget of the transferred departments. 
No better arrangement can be suggested under the 
present state of things. 

5. The Central Government. 

(a) Consiitntion. —(1) The question of the constitu¬ 
tion of Central Government is bound up with the 
provincial form of government. If federation of 
States and Provinces is the ultimate goal of India, 
then the central constitution must correspond with 
this ideal, and any change therein must conform to 
the change in the Provincial Government, and the 
Central Legislature should not be empowered in such 
a way as would be detrimental to the future federa¬ 
tion of India. That is why we think that the Central 
Legislature should be given control over those very 
departments of the Government of India over which 
the provincial councils supervise, and it should be 
clearly laid down that the Central Government is 
vested only with delegated authority. If no such 
clear statement is made there is danger of the Central 
and the Provincial Glovernments arriving at the part¬ 
ing of ways over the questions of rights and duties, 
the former always trying to usurp and the latter to 
wrest and extend its authority. So to avoid this 
danger of struggle the Central Government should 
have authority delegated to them in those deport¬ 
ments only over which the Provincial Governments 
have full authority, and this delegated authority 
should be limited to mere supervision, so that at no 
future date should the Central Government regard its 
authority as being inherent in itself. 


(2) We do not think it is desirable for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to sit in the legislature as a member. 
His presence there is not only subversive of discipline 
in his own department, but is also hindrance in the 
full and frank expression of views. We therefore 
suggest that in place of the Commander-in-Chief, 
there should be nominated to the Assembly a “Member 
for the Defence,” who should represent the Army, 
Navy and Air Departments. In England, no doubt, 
these three departments are represented in Parliament 
by three difierent Ministers, but it is not necessary 
for India to follow England in every detail. In some 
of the advanced Western countries this English system 
is not followed. Moreover, Indian Departments of 
Navy and Air are both in a state of infancy. Hence, 
there is no need at present for three full-fledged 
departments, and for the present one would suffice. 

There are some who hold that the political depart¬ 
ment should be in charge of a member of the Executive 
Council. We think such a course is needless, and will 
create complications, and so it should be postponed till 
the question of the future relations of the Indian 
States with the Government of India has been fully 
thrashed out. 

(3) The present constitution needs another amend¬ 
ment, viz., that the Secretary of State for India should 
not at all interfere in a matter wherein the Governor- 
General in Council and the Legislative Assembly are 
in complete accord. Foreign and military matters 
should, however, be regarded as exceptions, for they 
deeply affect Imperial interests. 

(b) Position and Powers of Governor-General.-— 
Until the federal system is fully established in India 
and the authority of the Central Government definitely 
fixed under the Federated States of India, the position 
of the Governor-General should also be of a dual 
nature. That is, he should be a responsible ruler in 
certain departments and an executive head in others. 

(c) Relationship of Governor-General to his 
Executive Council. 

As we have already stated in the case of the 
Governors, it is in the fitness of things that the autho¬ 
rity of the Governor-General should be curtailed while 
those of executive councillors extended, so that when 
a complete responsible government comes to be estab¬ 
lished, there should be no difficulty in transforming 
the Central Government on the lines of representative 
government. 

(d) Relationship of the Governor-General to Legis- 
tive Assembly and the Council of State. —^We think the 
powers enjoyed by the Governor-General at present are 
very necessary for the carrying on of an efficient ad¬ 
ministration, but we think also that a frequent use 
of those extraordinary powers is far from desirable. 
No Governor-General in any civilised country or 
dominion would think of interfering in matters like 
the Salt Tax. But such things have happened very 
often in India during the last few years. Hence, 
there must be some such direction in the manual of 
instructions, whereby the power of veto or certifica¬ 
tion may be made exceptional even at the risk of 
difficulties. 

(e) The Governor-General should also be instructed 
to hold informal meetings of members of the Assembly 
and the Council of State to discuss important matters 
of State. Being no longer the President of the 
Assembly or the Council, he is losing contact with the 
people’s representatives. Dinners and tea parties 
cannot be so useful as informal meetings of the Legis¬ 
lature, where political views may be frankly 
exchanged. 

(f) As the federal system must be preceded by Pro¬ 
vincial autonomy, it is natural that, in the absence of 
the latter, the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General must receive its powers and authority from 
the Home Government. To put this Executive Govern¬ 
ment under the supervision of the Central Legislature 
would be productive of more harm than good. The 
best course in such circumstances is to create separate 
departments in the Government of India for those 
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subjects which have been wholly placed in the control 
of the Ministers in the Provinces, and such depart¬ 
ments of the Central Government should be given in 
charge of one or more ministers. These transferred 
subjects might, as delegated powers, be placed under 
the full control of the Central Legislature. 

(g) Belationship between the Two Houses .—^We 
have never agreed in principle to the establishment of 
the Council of State. We believe it is one of the 
glaring mistakes of the Montford Scheme. Whatever 
rights and powers have been bestowed upon the 
Assembly they have been taken away by the estab¬ 
lishment of the Council of State. We would, there¬ 
fore, recommend its total abrogation from the con¬ 
stitution. But if it be proposed to retain it, we would 
advise that at least 70 per cent, of its members should 
be elected and the Government majority should be 
abolished. No question of relationship arises if the 
first part of our suggestion in this behalf is agreed to. 
In the latter case there is no need for change in the 
existing relationship, but if the existing majority be 
retains or if official-cum-nominated majority be 
adhered to then, of course, we would propose that the 
Council of State should function merely as a consulta¬ 
tive body without any powers to revise or reject the 
Assembly's decisions. 

6. Relationship between the Central Government 
end the Provincial Governments. 

(a) The extent of the power of superintendence, 
direction and control to be exercised by the Central 
Government:—^There is a fundamental principle con¬ 
cerning this question which should never be over¬ 
looked. It is that there can be only two forms of Gov¬ 
ernment. First, those that owe their powers to owner¬ 
ship, such as the representative form of government; 
and, secondly, those that owe their authority to posses¬ 
sion, such as the autocratic or bureaucratic forms of 
government. Any other form of government is not a 
responsible government, and, therefore, it needs super¬ 
vision at the hands of the people or the Central Gov¬ 
ernment, or else the administration is sure to suffer. 
Now, it is an admitted fact that the Provincial 
Governments neither belong to the one category nor to 
the other. In one part they represent the people and 
in the other they owe their authority to the Central 
Government, so in both respects they are in need of 
supervision. Now the department wherein the pro¬ 
vincial governments are given autonomous powers 
should be put under the direct supervision and direc¬ 
tion of the legislative councils, while in those de¬ 
partments which are outside the control of the legis¬ 
lative councils or where the officials are not under 
the supervision of the provincial councils such de¬ 
partments or officers must remain under the direct 
superintendence, direction and control of the Central 
Government. 

Secondly, as the various communities inhabiting 
India have not had friendly relations among them¬ 
selves for the time past, and as each one of them is' 
afraid of the other, therefore, in the absence of a 
Supreme Court that should settle these communaT 
differences and questions, these various communities 
should be entitled to appeal to Central Government 
through their elected representatives, especially in 
those matters where some other community or com¬ 
munities under the cloak of political or economic 
necessity have unduly infringed their special com¬ 
munal or religious rights. 

(b) The classification of subjects as central and 
provincial. 

Central subjects, we think, should include foreign, 
defence, railways, posts, and all-India legislation. To 
these may be added those of the provincial subjects 
which need a unifying control throughout the 
country, but this should, of course, depend upon the 
willing delegation of powers on the part of the 
provinces. We think, however, that a part of the 
Department of Defence, Army and Air Force, can 
also be provincialised side by side with its federation, 


as is the case in the U.S.A. It is very necessary, tw, 
owing to the peculiar conditions obtaining in India, 
where owing to the numerical preponderance of one 
community there is danger in the exclusive central¬ 
isation of defence, inasmuch as the majority depend¬ 
ing upon its voting strength may out of ill-will or 
other causes legislate in a discriminative way so as 
to stamp martial spirit out of a special class of people 
who are in minority. So partial provincialising of 
defence is necessary even in the interests of free 
and unhindered development of minorities. The 
parallel is not only confined to U.S.A. as we have 
mentioned above, but extends also to Germany, where 
there exist in addition to the Federal Army what 
are called the State Armies. 

(c) The financial relationship between the Central 
and provincial governments, including the Meston 
Settlement:—There is much room for improvement 
in the relations between the provincial and Central 
governments in the matter of finance, but as the 
basis for the above cannot be stated definitely, thero- 
fore it cannot be discussed here in detail. This much 
can be advanced as a matter of principle that as all 
revenue-producing subjects would be under the pro¬ 
vincial government therefore it is our duty to see 
that the provinces do not suffer in any way. We 
regret to notice that in the Meston Award the 
financial condition of the provinces was unduly 
weakened. The difficulties at the time were of a 
temporary nature, but the award crippled the 
provinces for a long time to come with the undue 
emphasising of the central needs. Although the 
Central Government has taken certain steps to 
undo the wrong by totally remitting or postponing 
the contributions to the Central Government, we 
are of the opinion that it should be laid down that 
in future not a single pie should be levied from the 
provinces in the form of a fixed contribution. As to 
the other revenue-producing departments, such as 
customs, mints, posts and telegraphs, railways, 
ruling states’ contributions, salt (provided the Salt 
Department is to be retained), all these should be 
retained as Imperial. To treat income tax as a 
purely Imperial subject we regard as a great mistake, 
for the development of this source of income depends 
upon the efforts put forth by the provincial govern¬ 
ments on this behalf. If there is no incentive or 
interest in the form of a suitable share in the income 
the provincial government cannot be supposed to 
work enthusiastically, and in the absence of income 
which could be fruitfully employed in the develop¬ 
ment of industry or commerce, the provincial govern¬ 
ments are sure to show indifference or slackness in 
voting demands for these departments. Or if they 
did materially help commerce or industry the agri¬ 
cultural classes would be justified in saying that 
certain other departments are developing at the 
expense of theirs, without contributing anything to 
the provincial purse. Such a policy is untenable on 
principle, too, for that would mean that a certain 
portion of the provinces under the federated states 
system would still be beyond the control of provinces. 
To remove this defect two suggestions may be put 
forward; first, that income tax should be pro¬ 
vincialised, and, in lieu of this change, certain other 
sources of revenue be centralised, though this, too, is 
not without glaring defects. For instance, stamps, 
land revenue, and excise are the only other depart¬ 
ments which may be handed over to the Central 
Government. Now the handing over of the land 
revenue will be open to the same objection as the 
income tax. As regards stamps, it is a source of 
income from a particular department, and this 
income is at present spent on judicial employees, and 
it would sound ridiculous to hand over the income to 
the Central Government and to make payments out 
of the provincial sources. Excise, too, cannot be 
handed over, as the Indian voice is in favour of pro¬ 
hibition, while legislation in this behalf is purely 
a provincial matter. Now as the general trend is 
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towards prohibition, and in view of the fact that the 
provincial governments will have left no incentive to 
retain it, they would be sure to legislate in this 
respect at the expense of Imperial interests. The 
result would be ^at in a few ,years the Central 
Treasury will run short and their budgets will begin 
to show a deficit. If, on the other hand, all legisla¬ 
tion regarding excise and its control be entrusted to 
the Central Government, it is sure to conflict with 
the principle of provincial autonomy. And, more¬ 
over, the evil of drink would never be tackled and 
the curse will hang round the people’s necks for ever. 

Considering all this, we advocate that in addition 
to the abolition of provincial contributions, it should 
be laid down that treating the income of 1929 as the 
basis of income from income tax, any future excess 
over it should be divided equally between the Pro¬ 
vincial and the Central Governments, so as to retain 
the interests of all parties and to avoid the very 
reasonable objection of the agriculturists, whose main 
ground of objection rested on the exploitation of 
their interests in the interest of the monied classes. 

7. The courts and Judiciary:— 

We must confess it with shame that the increase of 
the Indian element in the judiciary of the country 
has greatly damaged its fair name and reputation 
that it formerly commanded. We do not mean to say 
that an Indian judge has less probity than an English 
judge. What we mean to say is that communal bias 
and prejudice is so much to the fore that it has 
become a sort of second nature with the Indians and 
even judges are not free from its taint. The Indian 
judges have to deal with their own countrymen 
whether of one community or the other. While an 
English judge has very rarely to deal between an 
Englishman and an Indian, and has often only to de¬ 
cide between an Indian and an Indian, so be has less 
opportunity to show his communal bias. But the 
Indian judges have to frequently deal between the 
members of their community and those of others so 
the temptation for him is greater, and it is a sad 
fact that very few Indians have risen above this com¬ 
munal bias. 

In addition to their judicial duties, the judges pos¬ 
sess executive powers too, and it has not infrequently 
happened that, as a result of the exercise of such 
powers a particular judge’s community has gained at 
the expense of the other communities. Therefore, 
as it has been deemed expedient to appoint Royal 
Commissions at stated intervals to report on political 
progress, we think it advisable that to properly guard 
against the undue usurpation by one community, 
both in the judicial as well as the executive depart¬ 
ment of the judiciary, there should be provision in 
the law to appoint Royal Commissions at stated 
intervals, for this purpose also, say, after every seven 
years, a commission should be appointed which should 
report how far progress has been made in the elimina¬ 
tion of this communal bias, after making thorough 
inquiries, and whether the various communities are 
enjoying their full rights. For instance, we take the 
Punjab judiciary. Here we find the Moslems very 
badly represented in view of their proportion in the 
population of the province. The High Court has 
one Moslem barrister judge as against three Hindu 
barrister judges, and even this Moslem judge has 
been imported from outside, and so he cannot be fully 
cognisant of the grievances of the local Muslims. 
The Small Cause Courts judges are generally Hindus. 
Most of the senior and junior posts in the judicial 
departments are held by the Hindus with only a 
nominal inclusion of Moslems. Why, in spite of the 
great strides education has recently made in the 
Moslem ranks, we find them represented in such a 
disproportionate manner in the judiciary, is a point 
worth going into. A High Court judge cannot be 
removed without the sanction of Parliament and His 
Majesty. Now if communal bias were to find its way 
into the ranks of the High Court judges, the peace 
of the country cannot but be jeopardised. Therefore, 


until such time as this communal bias makes room 
for something fair and impartial, there is need for 
the institution of septennial Royal Commissions who 
should minutely go into all these points and report on 
the general progress made and make recommenda¬ 
tions in connection thereof. Again, it should be 
settled once for all that the number of judges accord¬ 
ing to communities will be in direct proportion to 
the population of the communities. This principle is 
at present treated very lightly and has not yet been 
accepted as a working principle in India, whereas the 
League of Nations has admitted it as a part of the 
constitution for every government. The minority 
clause has been specially inserted in the con¬ 
stitution of the League with this end in view, so 
that the minorities may bo represented on the 
judiciary of their country according to their numbers. 
If in Europe, where the people are so far ahead of 
India in education, this principle could not be dis¬ 
pensed with, but on the other hand has been given 
its due place in the various constitutions, why should 
India, which is at present the arena of communal 
fights and struggles, be deprived of it. 

8. The Constitutional problem in relation to some 
vital matters. 

(c) Defence of India. 

We are of the opinion that in the matter of the 
defence of India the Indians must bear the greatest 
possible share. To say that the Indians cannot de¬ 
fend themselves is not right, for the Indians have 
not had an opportunity to show their capacity for 
it. The Skeen Committee’s recommendations should 
be given effect to as soon as possible. Wo would like 
to point out that, unlike our other countrymen, we 
are heartily in agreement with the amendments of 
Skeen Committee’s report which the Government of 
India have effected. 

(d) Social Progress in India. 

It is, of course, the duty of every government to 
help in the social progress of the country, but it is 
also very necessary to bear in mind that under no 
circumstances should the religion of the people be 
interfered with. 

(e) Federation in India. 

We have already dealt with this question and we 
have declared it as our definite opinion that the 
future progress of this country is closely and indis¬ 
solubly bound up with the policy of *.he Federated 
States of India. 

(f) The Status and Position of India in British 
Empire. 

As far as we understand, one of the root causes of 
all agitation in British India is the indifference of 
the governing powers to this question. An Indian 
does not like to be discriminatod against or other¬ 
wise unfairly treated in foreign lands, much less can 
he stand any insult to his own nationality within the 
British Empire. Unless the Indians attain the same 
status and the same treatment as is enjoyed by the 
Free Dominions, it is idle to expect of the Indians to 
take any pride in the fact of their being the citizens 
of the British Empire. This is quite natural and 
the demand quite legitimate. When an Indian feels 
that he is treated worse than an alien in the British 
Dominions of Australia, South Africa, and Canada, 
that he is regarded there as something like an in¬ 
ferior being and at the same time when he comes to 
know that even enemy aliens of white complexion are 
treated like brothers, he cannot but regard the British 
Empire as a meaningless phrase so far as India is 
concerned. Rather than take any pride in it he 
regards the Empire as a sort of shackle or restraint 
upon his nationality, for he knows that being free a 
small country like Japan can retaliate on the smallest 
provocation, whereas India, in spite of its being a 
much bigger land, and containing better resources, 
cannot move her finger in spite of insults being heaped 
upon her, and this in spite of her being called a mem¬ 
ber of the British Empire. 
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The plea of difference in civilisations is a mere 
myth. If an Indian can be deprived of the rights of 
British citizenship on the score of such a plea, then 
one may naturally ask why should England with all 
her difference in civilisation and culture interefere in 
the internal affairs of India P If the Russians, in 
spite of this cultural difference, can live side by side 
with the Asiatics, why cannot the peoples of the 
Dominions? If in the British Dominions the Russians 
can enjoy equal rights, why should the Indians be 
deprived of this status P In short, this unfair and 
unjust treatment of the Indians has been cutting 
deep into the Indian sensitiveness, and we honestly 
think that if at any time in the future there happens 
such a thing as the dissolution of the British Empire, 
its greatest cause would be none other than this un¬ 
fair and unjust treatment of the Indians. 

10. The Position of the Services. 

(d) The question of the recruitment of Public 
Service Commission. 

This Commission is certainly a good thing, provided 
due care is taken to recruit Muslims in all grades of 
services in the Provinces. They should be recruited 
according to their proportion in the population, while 
in the Central Government they should get one-third 
of the poets. Capable and efficient Muslims can be 
easily found for all grades of services. 

(e) Indianisation .—In our opinion the time has 
arrived when all the posts and grades should be 
thrown open to the Indians. Excepting the Army, 
Navy and Air Force, where, too, the process of Indian¬ 
isation should be accelerated at a quicker rate than 
it is at present in all other departments, provisions 
must be made to give from sixty to eighty per cent. 


of the posts to Indians. There can be no peace in the 
land until there is suitable accommodation for educated 
Indians of worth and capacity. It is apparent that 
there are no chances for an Indian in Canada, Aus¬ 
tralia, South Africa, or England, and if he be de¬ 
barred from his own country, too, on the flimsy plea 
of efficiency, there is no wonder that he should swell 
the ranks of the disaffected. 

Before closing this memorandum, we beg leave to 
respectfully submit that under the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of India, where communal prejudices are so 
rampant, it is absolutely necessary that the right of 
minorities should be properly safeguarded, and just 
as in Greece, Czechoslovakia, Poland, America, 
Austria, Hungary, etc., safeguards have been pro¬ 
vided for the rights of minorities in the constitutions 
of these countries. Similarly, the future constitution 
of India should definitely contain proper safeguards 
for the rights of the Moslems, particularly with 
respect to separate representation, proportionate 
share in the services, non-interference in religious 
matters, language and education. Without such safe¬ 
guards the reforms would be no reforms for the 
Moslems, and the representative form of Government 
will merely exist in name. 

It may not be out of place to mention here that 
certain representatives of the Ahmadiyya Com¬ 
munity would also appear as witnesses before the 
Commission, and the names of the following gentle- 
ment may kindly he noted in this connection :— 

(1) Mauhi Abdur Rhaim Dard, M.A., late Imam 
of the London Mosque. 

(2) Doctor Mufti Mohammad Sadiq, late of the 
Ahmadiyya Muslim Mission in Chicago, U.S.A. 

(3) Mirza Bashir Ahmad, M.A. 
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LAHORE. 

Dated 5th November, 1928. 
Aft«rnoon 


PRESENT: 

All THE} Mbmbkbs of the Commission (exoeft Colonel Lane-Fox), of the Central 
Committee (except Mb. Kikabhai Pbemohand), and of the Punjab 
Pbovinoial Committee. 


Deputation from the ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE (Mian Sir MUHAMMAD 
SHAFI and 23 Members forming the Deputation). 


The deputation consisted of:— 

1. Mian Sir Muhammad Shafi Khan 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., Barrister-at- 
Law; President, All-India and Punjab 
Provincial Muslim Leagues; President, 
Anjuman-i-Hamayat-i-Islam; Late Edu¬ 
cation and Law Member and Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of H.E. the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council and Leader of the Council of 
State. 

2. Khan Bahadur Sheikh Sir Abdul 
Qadir, Barrister-at-Law; Vice-President 
All-India and Punjab Provincial Muslim 
Leagues; Chairman, Islamia College Com¬ 
mittee (Anjuman Hamayat Islam); Mem¬ 
ber, Punjab Legislative Council, Late 
President, Punjab Legislative Council, 
Minister and Member, Executive Council, 
Punjab. 

3. Dr. Sir Muhammad Iqbal, Kt., 
Barrister-at-Law, Honorary General 
Secretary, All-India and Punjab Provincial 
Muslim Leagues, Member, Punjab Legis¬ 
lative Council. 

4. A. H. Ghaznavi, Esquire, Member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly, Secretary, 
AU-India Muslim Legislators’ Associa¬ 
tion (Bengal). 

5 . Sheikh Muhammad Abdulla, B.A., 
LL.B., President, District Muslim League, 
Aligarh, Member, United Provinces Legis¬ 
lative Council. 

6. Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan, 
O.B.E., Muin-ul-daula feroz Jang Baha¬ 
dur, Nawab of Dera Ismail Khan 
(N.W.F.P.). 

7. Khan Bahadur, Nawab Muhammad 
Ali Khan Kazilbash, C.S.I., President, 
Anjuman Islamia, Lahore. 

8. Khan Saadat Ali Khan, Honorary 
General Secretary, Anjuman-i-Islamia, 
Punjab, Lahore. 

9. Syed Mohsin Shah, Advocate, Honor¬ 
ary Secretary, Anjuman-Islamia, Punjab, 
Lahore. 


10. The Honourable Col. Nawab Sir 
Umar Hayat Khan, K.C.I.E., M.V.O., etc.. 
Member, Council of State (Shahpur). 

11. Sardar Habib Ullah Khan, 
Barrister - at - Law, deputy President, 
Punjab Legislative Council; Member, 
Council All-India and Punjab Provincial 
Muslim Leagues. 

12. Maulvi Ghulam Muhyud Din, Advo¬ 
cate, Honorary Secretary, Anjuman-i- 
Hamayat Islam and Member, Council All- 
India and Punjab Provincial Muslim 
League (Lahore). 

13. Sheikh Azim Ullah, Advocate, 
Honorary Secretary, Anjuman-i-Hamayit 
Islam and Member, Council Punjab Pro¬ 
vincial Muslim League, Lahore. 

14. Dr. Khalifa Shujaud Din, Barrister- 
at-Law, Joint Secretary, All-India Muslim 
League, Secretary, Islamia College Com¬ 
mittee (Anjuman - i - Hamayit Islam), 
Honorary General Secretary, Provincial 
Muslim Education Conference (Lahore). 

15. Sheikh Din Muhammad, Advocate, 
Member, Punjab Legislative Council, 
President, District Muslim League, 
Gujranwala. 

16. Khan Bahadur Seth Adamji Ma- 
moonji. Honorary Magistrate and Presi¬ 
dent, Anjuman Islamia, Rawalpindi. 

17. Maulvi Muhammad Ali, President, 
Anjuman-i-Ahmadya, Lahore. 

18. Dr. Mirza Yaqub Beg, Secretary, 
Anjuman-i-Ahmadya, Lahore. 

19. A. R. Dard, M.A., Secretary (Propa¬ 
ganda) Ahmadya Community, Qadian. 

20. Mirza Bashir Ahmad, Secretary 
(Education), Ahmadya Community, 
Qadian. 

21. Mufti Muhanunad Sadiq, Secretary 
(Foreign), Ahmadya Community, Qadian. 

22. Sh. Hafizullah, Advocate, Presi¬ 
dent, District Muslim League and 
Municipi^ Commissioner, Amritsar. 
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23. Chaudhri Abdul Ghani, Barrister- 
at-Law, Member, Council All-India and 
Provincial Muslim League, Lahore. 

24. Maulvi Mahbub Alam, Member, 
Council All-India and Provincial Muslim 
League, Proprietor and Editor of Paisa 
Akhbar, Lahore. 

Chaudhri ZafruUah Khan: • • « i \could 

like you to clear up certain points which I wish to 
put to you. I do not want to conceal from you 
that one of the principal controversies which 
range round the matter of election throughout 
is the question of communal or joint electorates. 
Would you very kindly tell the Conference when 
this principle was first introduced in India?— 
During the pre-Minto-Morley days Indian representa¬ 
tion on the various legislatures in this country. Im¬ 
perial and provincial, was by means of nomination. 
The principle of election was first introduced in the 
Minto-Morley Reforms. 

3. Chairman: You mean to say it came into opera> 
tion in the year 1909?—Elections were held towards 
the end of 1909, and on the 1st January, 1910, the Re¬ 
forms came into operation. Simultaneously with the 
introduction of the principle of elections, communal 
electorates were introduced in this country. 

4. Chaudhri ZafrvXlah Khan: At that time was any 
dissatisfaction expressed by any of the principal poli¬ 
tical parties in India with regard to these elec¬ 
torates?—As a matter of fact it so happens that I 
played a humble part in the negotiations which took 
place between the Government on the one hand and 
the various parties on the other. I was one of the 
six Muslim representatives summoned to Simla to 
discuss the whole matter with a sub-committee of the 
Executive Council, and I know that the arrangements 
finally arrived at and actually introduced were with 
the concurrence of the late Mr. Gopala Krishna 
Gokhale, who was the leader of the Indian National 
Congress at the time. 

5. Of course you are aware that under these Re¬ 
forms the principle of separate electorates was not 
introduced in the Punjab?—No, it was not intro¬ 
duced. 

6. You were at that time—were you not—the 
honorary general secretary of the Punjab Provincial 
Muslim League?—I was. 

7. 1 presume that in the elections held under those 
Reforms you certainly took some part and might bo 
aware of the details of those elections. Can you tell 
the Conference how that ^stem worked in the 
Punjab?—As general secretary of the Punjab Pro¬ 
vincial Muslim League I had a great deal to do with 
all the three elections which took place under the 
Minto-Morley Reforms scheme until the introduction 
of the Chelmsford-Montagu scheme, and as a matter 
of fact the so-called joint electorate then introduced 
resulted in this that at every election while in the 
beginning four or five Hindu and four or five 
Mahomedan candidates were proposed and seconded, 
at the final stage of the actual elections in each con¬ 
stituency there was only one Hindu candidate against 
one Mahomedan, and the fight thus became a fight not 
between individuals but between communities, and 
furnished a periodical recurring cause of friction be¬ 
tween the two communities. 

8. Was the system found or accepted as satisfactory 
by the Muslims in the Punjab?—No; they continued 
to ask for the introduction of separate communal 
electorates in this province as well. 

9. Were their demands in any form or shape 
accepted ?—There was a meeting of the Congress and 
the Muslim League leaders at Lucknow in December, 
1916, and with the full concurrence of the National 
Congress leaders, who were mainly our Hindu 
brethren, and the then leaders of the Muslim League, 
a scheme was evolved, as a result of which separate 
communal electorates were introduced both in 


Bengal and the Punjab as a result of mutual agree¬ 
ment, and this scheme was accepted by the Joint 
Select Committee of the two Houses of Parliament, 
in spite of the fact that the Government of India 
recommended that the Muslims in Bengal should be 
given oO per cent, representation instead of 40 per 
cent, us agreed to in that pact. 

10. 1 understand that in other provinces also this 
principle was accepted and had already been in 
force?—Yes. 

11. Can you say if this principle was accepted bj; 
all parties at that time or whether it was accepteu 
only by some and objections were raised by others?— 
I can give the Commission positive facts in support 
of the statement that, right until the end of 1922 
and even later, no objection was raised against separ¬ 
ate communal electorates by any responsible person or 
organisation. On the contrary, in the United Pro¬ 
vinces, during the period of olfice of my friend Mr. 
Chintamani, one of the leading Hindu politicians in 
this country, separate communal electorates were 
extended, with the concurrence of the Hindu majority 
in that council, to municipalities and district boards. 
In 1922 Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya started the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha. The first anniversary 
of that Mahasabha took place at Gaya under the 
Presidency of Pandit Malaviya on 30th December, 
1922. At that anniversary what are known as the 
Shuddhi and Sangathan movements were started, and 
nothing was said against communal electorates. On 
the 19th August, 1923, the All-India Hindu Sabha 
met again at Benares under the Presidency again of 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. Again stress was 
laid on the Shuddhi and Sangathan movements, but 
nothing was said even then against separate com¬ 
munal electorates. For the first time at Belgaum, 
at the annual meeting held on the 27th December, 
1924, again under the presidency of Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, a voice was raised against separate 
communal electorates. That was the first occasion on 
which this new agitation was started. 

12. Chairman: 1 am afraid 1 have not quite fol¬ 
lowed you. 1 am anxious to keep the dates right. 1 
think you said that no objection to separate elec¬ 
torates was raised in any responsible quarter till 
1922. Now you are going into details and it looks as 
though you are saying that no objection was raised 
to communal representation till 1924?—I divided this 
period. The first stage was the one ending with 1922. 
Until then the National Congress and the Muslim 
League were the two political bodies in India repre¬ 
senting the political intelligentsia of the country. 
Towards the end of 1922 the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha came into existence. Objection for the 
first time was raised in December, 19^. 

13. Chaudhri ZafruUah Khan: Since then there has 
been, as you are aware, organised agitation against 
separate electorates?—^Yes. 

14. Do we understand that it started in 1924 and 
subsequently gathered force ?—To the best of my recol¬ 
lection it started in the beginning of 1925 after the 
passing of those resolutions at the meeting I have 
already referred to, and, as far as I remember, this 
agitation in its acute form was started after Mr. 
Lajpat Rai’s return from England and the publication 
in the Times of a letter by Lord Olivier attacking 
separate communal electorates. Mr. Lajpat Rai, on 
his return from England, resigned the vice-chairman¬ 
ship of the Swaraj Party and joined the Hindu 
Mahasabha. 

16. Can you give the Conference your own view as 
to the object which made them unloose the agitation 
against separate communal electorates?—As the 
spokesman of this deputation, bearing in mind the 
principle of joint responsibility, I am giving the 
views of the deputation or of the association that this 
deputation represents. 

16. When I said “ you,” I must explain I meant 
you on behalf of the deputation?—^Yes. We are of 
opinion that the Shuddhi and Sangathan movements, 
and the agitation against separate communal eleo- 
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torates, are part and parcel of the same programme 
and the same policy. 

17. And in your view the object is?—The object 
is to bring into existence in India an oligarchy rather 
than a really representative government. 

18. Do you think that the replacement of the pre¬ 
sent system of separate communal electorates by joint 
electorates in this province would lead to better inter- 
communal relations than at present exist?—No. In 
our view joint electorates are certain to furnish 
periodically recurring oases of friction between the 
two communities, and, as true patriot* and national¬ 
ists, we are on that ground, as well as on other 
grounds, opposed to it. 

19. You, Sir Muhammad Shah, explained to the 
Conference why you think that communal bitterness 
might be intensified. Why should there be worse 
communal feeling in a joint electorate?—Because in 
a separate communal electorate we have a Hindu 
candidate fighting another Hindu candidate at the 
election, and a Mahomedan candidate fighting another 
Mahomedan candidate. If any feeling of irritation is 
generated thereby it does not last long, and it is 
confined to the community itself, while in the case of 
joint electorates, bearing in mind the actually existing 
conditions in the country, the fight will be between 
the two communities and it will be a periodically 
recurring fight. Joint electorates, instead of helping 
the cause of Indian nationalism, will thus be in the 
highest degree detrimental to that cause. 

20. Sir Muhammad Shafi, you must be aware that 
one of the systems which in some quarters has been 
suggested as a sort of compromise between the joint 
system of election and the separate electorates is the 
system which briefly is called the joint electorates 
with reservation of seats for particular communities. 
Do you not think that that might provide you with 
a suitable system?—In our opinion the introduction 
of joint electorates with reservation of seats will make 
matters still worse, and that for this reason. We are 
in intimate and close touch with the actually existing 
conditions and therefore we know that what will 
happen will be this; The majority of Mahomedans 
will support the Mahomedan candidate who really 
represents the Mahomedan community. The majority 
belonging to the opposite community will set up a 
dummy Mahomedan to oppose him and might, hy 
casting the influence which the moneylenders and 
others exercise, succeed in securing a minority of 
Moslem votes in support of that dummy candidate. 
Similarly the Mahomedans will counter the efforts of 
the Hindus by setting up dummy Hindu candidates 
and supporting them by their own votes. The result 
will be that, instead of a dual contest, there will be a 
quadruple contest in circumstances which will give 
rise to results far worse than even the ordinary 
joint electorates. There will be another consequence, 
sir, if I may invite the attention of the Commission 
to it. Every effort will be made by each community 
to defeat the best candidate of the other community 
and to try and put nonentities in the council. They 
will succeed in many cases; they will not sucoeed in 
all, stnd the result will be that the legislative councils, 
as a result of this joint electorates and reservation of 
seats system, will become the laughing stock of the 
country and will grow, from the point of view of 
the good of the country, worse than even the legisla¬ 
tive councils we have now. 

21. You are aware of the enormous amount of rural 
indebtedness in this province? Do you think that this 
indebtedness plays a part in the result of elections? 
—Undoubtedly it does. My long experience and inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the conditions of this province 
leads me to the conclusion that it does, and all the 
members of this deputation are in entire agreement 
with me with regard to this statement. 

22. Are you of opinion that separate electorates 
under the Montford scheme of reforms have fostered 
communal dissensions and communal disturbanoee?— 
Far from it. Mr. Chintamani, the Minister already 
referred to, in his statement before the Beforms 


Enquiry Committee, of which I was a member, in 
reply to my question, admitted that the introduction 
of separate electorates had fostered better under¬ 
standing and mutual oo-operation and goodwill be¬ 
tween the two communities in the United Provinces, 
and that was the reason why he had been instrumental 
in extending separate electorates to district boards 
and municipalities. 


26. Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan: With regard to this 
Province, is it your view that separate electorates 
here have in any way fostered communal dissensions? 
—No, what has fostered communal bitterness and com¬ 
munal disunity are the Shitddhi and Sangathan move¬ 
ments on the one hand and the Tanzim and Tabligh 
on the other. Sir, this question of the responsibility 
for the existing Hindu-Moslem situation was discussed 
^ me in an article in the June number of the Indian 
Review of last year, which, I believe, is referred to in 
this Memorandum. 

27. Chairman: In any case it reached my hands 
48 hours ago.—That is our analysis of the existing 
situation. 

28. Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan: Can you say how 
many elections have been held from the university 
constituency since the Morley-Minto reforms?—I 
think six. 

29. How many Mahomedan members have been re¬ 
turned and how many non-Mahomedans?—In five 
elections my Hindu brethren have been returned to the 
Council by the university and on one occasion Mr. 
(now Sir) Fael-i-Husain was returned. 

30. Was it before the introduction of the reforms or 
after?—^Tbat was before the introduction of the 
Chelmsford-Montagu reforms, when graduates were 
enfranchised. Before that only the Fellows of the 
university voted at the elections. 

31. In the case of Sir Fazl-i-Husain, was there a 
contest, or was he elected unopposed?—I was Mr. 
Fasl-i-Husain’s counsel at that election. There was a 
legal question involved. The Mussalmans put forward 
Mr. Fazl-i-Husain as their strongest candidate. My 
Hindu brethren thought that the candidate who was 
likely to defeat Mr. Fazl-i-Husain at the election, 
their best candidlate, was Raja Sir Harnam Singh, 
and he was proposed and seconded. I appeared before 
the returning ofiBcer as counsel for Mr. Fazl-i-Husain 
and took the objection that Raja Sir Harnam Singh, 
not being a British subject, could not stand for elec¬ 
tion. The result was that my objection prevailed and 
Raja Sir Harnam Singh was disqualified and Mr. 
Fazl-i-Husain was elected unopposed. 

32. Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan: Are you aware that 
there are some Fellows of the university who are 
elected by the graduates?—^Yes. Under what is known 
as Lord Curzon’s University Act two members of the 
Senate are elected every year by the graduates of the 
university. 

33. And their total number is eight?—^Yes. 

34. Since the introduction of that system has any 
Mahomedan ever been elected?—No, not a single 
Mahomedan has been elected ever since the passing of 
Lord Curzon’s Act. 

****••••«•• 

36. Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan: From your vast ex¬ 
perience as a lawyer in this Province perhaps you will 
be able to tell the Conference whether there is any 
statutory or customary rule of law which prevents a 
non-proprietor from obtaining a village site for build¬ 
ing a house if the proprietor chooses to sell it?—There 
is nothing to prevent it. 

37. Without going into details perhaps you will be 

able to tell us whe'&er the present representation of 
the Muslims in this Province on local bodies, district 
boards and municipalities and town committees is 
according to the population strength P—So far as I 
have been able to collect statistics I can, in a few 
words, explain the position- 

38. If you tell us whether it is below their strength 
or not, that will serve my purpose.—It is below their 
strength. 
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39. Now, so far as the Legislatire Council is con¬ 
cerned, you accept the principle of universal adult 
franchise P—Yes. The League advocates that. 

40. Now I want your opinion, as the leading 
Mahomedan in this Province, whether there will not 
be a considerable amount of reluctance on the part of 
Mahomedan women to go to the polling booth?—In my 
opinion, for the next 20 or 26 years at least only a 
very small minority of Mahomedan women will go to 
the poll. 

41. Now perhaps you would inform the Conference 
whether in your opinion the Punjab Land Alienation 
Act was designed as an economic measure or as a class 
measure, and whether it has operated as a class mea¬ 
sure or as an economic measure, and whether you con¬ 
sider its continuance is necessary in the interest of 
the Province or not?—I had something to do with the 
passing of the Punjab Land Alienation Act, and the 
genesis of that Act was that, during the period of the 
settlement alone, such a mass of lands had passed into 
the hands of the moneylenders that the result was 
dacoities and disturbances, and, from a political point 
of view, the position became so dangerous that Mr. 
Thorburn, who was the Commissioner of Rawalpindi, 
recommended to the Government that some measure of 
this kind should be passed in order to prevent the 
expropriation of the landowning class in the Punjab 
in this manner; for it was developing into a grave 
political danger, both for the Government and for the 
country. That was the genesis of the passing of this 
Act. 

42. Chairman: May I interrupt you? The Confer¬ 
ence and the Statutory Commission are not going into 
the detailed merits of such an Act at all, because I do 
not suppose that anybody suggests that wo should go 
into details of any particular Act. Its relevance is 
merely as a piece of legislation, referred to by one side 
as illustrating the importance of making more effective 
some express statutory provision which they suggest 
would make it impossible for the legislature to pass 
any legislation which conferred rights or opportunities 
on members of one community when it did not confer 
them on another. It was referred to on the other 
side and by you at this moment as an illustration of 
what you think is the necessity for such legislation. 
But the only relevant point is this, whether or not you 
think that there ought to be any statutory provision, 
something that either permits or prevents it?—I think 
the circumstances here are such that there ought to be 
a statute to prevent expropriation of the landed classes 
in this Province. 

43. That is, of course, in regard to the Punjab. But 
it was suggested this morning, in the view which was 
put forward by a very large number of Hindus in this 
Province, that in any future constitution of India such 
a piece of legislation ought to be rendered impossible; 
it would be ultra viret. But I gather your view to be 
you do not think that there ought to be such a restric¬ 
tion put upon the local legislature?—I fail to see 
entirely why it is ultra vires. 

44. And nobody suggests it is. We are talking now 
of the possible changes in the constitution. It may be 
very difficult for the Imperial Parliament to devise a 
rule that such things should not be done?—I think 
Parliament ought not to lay down any such rule. May 
I in this connection mention one thing—I think the 
Commission is probably already aware of it—that the 
Punjab Land Alienation Act protects all the agricul¬ 
tural tribes alike, whether they be Sikh, Hindu, or 
Mahomedan. 

46. Baja Narendra Nath: • • "On page 108 

you propose to sub-divide the Hindu community into 
caste Hindus and non-caste Hindus?—I do not sub¬ 
divide the Hindu community into those two sections. 
My view of the Indian situation is this. There are 
the pre-Aryan aborigines of India, numbering some¬ 
where over sixty millions. There are then the caste 
Hindus, and there are the Mahomedans, I do not 
sub-divide the Hindus themselves into those two 
sections. 

46. Would you also include aborigines who have 
embraced Islam as a separate class?—If the pre-Aryan 


aborigines of India themselves, any one of them, or 
any section of them, say that they are part and parcel 
of the Hindu community having embraced the Hindu 
religion, I am willing that they should be included 
among the Hindus, but not otherwise. 

47. Do they call themselves Hindus, and have they 
got Hindu names?—Names do not signify anything 
at all. 

48. Would you allow that sort of classification to 
be made in respect of other religions whether Maho¬ 
medans or Christians?—I say that all those who pro¬ 
fess the Mahomedan religion are members of the 
Mussalraan community; all those who profess the 
Christian religion are Christians. 

49. You want the census superintendent or the 
enumerator to make a philological inquiry with regard 
to the origin of a man ?—It is not a matter of inquiry 
as my honourable friend has put it. Everybody 
knows who are the pre-Aryan aborigines of India and 
who are the Aryan Hindu invaders. It does not need 
any investigation. 

60. With regard to separate electorates. Sir 
Muhammad. I would invite your attention to the 
deputation which waited on Lord Morley, and to the 
reasons which were advanced for claiming separate 
electorates. The principal reason suggested was that 
the Mahomedans were a minority community. Would 
you not discriminate between a province where the 
Mussulmans are in a minority and where they are in 
a majority in the population?—Whatever may have 
been the reason given by that particular deputation 
to Lord Minto, whether that be the only reason or 
was one of the main reasons for which Mussalmans 
claimed separate electorates, the foremost reasons 
for which I say that no change ought to be intro¬ 
duced in regard to separate communal electorates are 
two; firstly, I think that joint electorates will furnish 
a periodical recurring cause of friction and thus do 
an immense amount of harm to Indian nationalism; 
secondly, the only way to secure a thoroughly repre¬ 
sentative legislature in this country, as in the Kenya 
Colony, is through communal electorates and not 
otherwise. 

61. Could you suggest any instance from the con¬ 
stitutions of the world in which separate electorates 
are retained at the request of a majority community? 
—I am afraid I have had no time to study it. I have 
seen the Constitutions all collected together by the 
Irish Parliament in one volume. I have seen all 
those, but I have had neither the time nor the lebure 
to study the history of the agitation in various 
countries in the world which resulted in one form or 
the other form of the electorates being adopted. 

62. My question is this. The Constitutions which 
allow separate electorates are few. And do you know 
whether in the case of one such Constitution separate 
electorates had been retained at the request of the 
majority community? I have put it “ from the Con¬ 
stitutions of the world,’’ but, as a matter of fact, 
there are only about four or five instances in which 
separate electorates are allowed?—I know of no 
country in the world, in which modern parliamentary 
systems have been introduced, of which the political 
and social conditions are so complicated as those of 
India, and I think that really it is not a question of 
analogy of this country or that country. It is a ques¬ 
tion of deciding things for this country in view of 
the actually existing conditions. 

63. In paragraph 6 of the Memorandum before me 
you have asked for representation of the Mussulman 
community on the Provincial Council on the basis of 
population. Do you do away altogether with the 
principle of weightage for minorities, and do you 
allow that principle to be carried out everywhere?— 
Personally, and I think the Memorandum also has 
given expression to that feeling, I am willing to 
concede to my Hindu countrymen in those provinces 
where they are in a small minority the same conces¬ 
sions as they would be willing to concede to my com¬ 
munity in those provinces in which they in their turn 
are in an overwhelming majority. 
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54. In the United Provinces the weightage allowed 
to the Mussalman minority is this. There they form 
14 per cent, of the population, and the representation 
allowed to them is 30 per cent. In the Assembly they 
are given a weightage of 33 per cent. How would you 
manage the representation of Mussalmans on the basis 
of population if you followed the same principle with 
regard to the Sikh minority in the provincial council ? 
—^The reply to that, if I may venture to say so, is 
simple. We consider that the distinction which of 
late has been drawn for political purposes between 
Sikhs and Hindus is non-existent. The Sikhs are a 
sub-section of the Hindu community. I know a num¬ 
ber of cases in which the father is a Hindu, the elder 
son a Sikh, and the younger son a Hindu. The Sikhs 
and the Hindus inter-marry among themselves. Their 
gotras are the same, their castes are the same, and, 
as was held by their Lordships of the Privy Council 
in the well-known case of Sardar Dayal Singh’s will, 
the Sikhs are Hindus and are bound by Hindu law. 
So that in reality this distinction is artificial and is 
intended, by means of appealing to certain senti¬ 
ments, to render the 5 per cent, majority of the 
Mahomedans practically useless. We, Mahomedans 
are perfectly willing that our Hindu brethren give to 
our Sikh brethren as much representation as they 
like out of their 46 per cent. If our Sikh brethren are 
entitled only to 11 per cent., and the Hindus agree 
to give them 25 per cent., we have no objection so 
long as this excess comes out of the 45 per cent. 

55. You say that this distinction has been made on 
political reasons. Who is responsible for those poli¬ 
tical reasons?—^I am not concerned with whoever is 
responsible for this condition, nor, if I may venture to 
say so, do I think that it is a matter into which this 
Commission will enter. There is the actual state of 
things. 

56. I mean to say that the difference between 
Hindus and Mahomedans and the separate electorates 
given to Mahomedans may be also due to political 
reasons, or perhaps they owe their origin to the same 
source?—^The origin of those is the desire of the 
Mahomedans as true democrats to make the legisla¬ 
tive councils of this country really representative of 
the people, so that all interests should be represented 
in the Legislative Council. 

57. But the Sikhs also wanted separate electorates. 
When the Reforms were introduced, it was at their 
request that the Government introduced separate 
electorates. There was no collusion between Hindus 
and Sikhs?—-Supposing the Shias were to insist upon 
separate electorates being conceded to them because 
in many respects the Shias and the Sunnis differ with 
each other, I do not know how my friend the Raja 
Sahib will look upon such a demand. Personally, I 
think the two oases are analogous. 

68. But you would maintain the principle of weight- 
age to minorities?—^Where the minorities are such 
that without giving them effective representation their 
interests cannot be properly protected. I am willing 
to give that to my Hindu brethren where the Hindus, 
for instance, in the North-West Frontier Province 
and other places, are in a small minority. 

69. Chairman: I think you said that in the North- 
West Frontier Province, taking that as an example, 
you would be prepared to see a Hindu minority given 
something more than its strict mathematical propor¬ 
tion. Is that so.*’—Yes, just as the Mahomedans in 
Madras, for instance, under the pact of 1916 have 
received a slightly larger representation , than their 
proportion in the population entitled them to. I am, 
in fact, willing that my Hindu brethren in the North- 
West Frontier Province may have even larger repre¬ 
sentation than the Mahomedans in Madras. 

60. I would like to know what your view is in refer¬ 
ence to the undoubted fact that the Hindus 'are in a 
minority in this province.*’—But may I point out, sir, 
that in Bengal and the Punjab also the Mahomedan 
majority is only 6 per cent., and the Hindu minority 
is already an effective minority? I am only-referring 
to provinces where the minorities are something like 


10 or 15 per cent, of the entire population. There 
special measures of protection are needed, not in pro¬ 
vinces where they constitute 46 per cent, of the 
population. 

61. Baja Narendra Nath: With regard to public 
services I find that you advocate the representation 
of Mahomedans on the basis of population. Here, 
again, would you allow the rule of weightage to 
operate for minorities? Would you allow to minorities 
greater representation than their numerical strength 
justifies? That point has not been considered by the 
League, and, therefore, I am entitled to express my 
own personal opinion on that. I think that their 
proper proportion of the population is a fair basis. 
No weightage is necessary in that case. 

62. In some provinces, in Assam and the United 
Provinces, for instance, although the population of 
Mahomedans is 14 per cent., the proportion of Maho¬ 
medans employed in public service is 47. Would you 
reduce that percentage ?—If I may venture to say 
so, the premise will not lead to that conclusion. I 
was saying that the minimum proportion should be 
that. Of course, if by reason of qualifications and 
other considerations more persons are appointed, that 
is a different matter altogether. 

63. You see that in the United Provinces and in 
the Central Provinces educationally the Mahomedans 
are on the same level with the Hindus both in English 
and in Oriental languages. And the reason is that a 
larger proportion of the Mahomedan population in 
both these provinces live in towns, and there are better 
facilities for education in towns. Would you impose 
any obstacles in the way of Mahomedans for service? 
-No. 

64. You would not put any obstacles on the minority 
here in the Punjab for that reason, assuming that 
the two are identical?—Why? Mahomedans in the 
Punjab have made rapid advance in education. There 
are thoroughly well qualified Mahomedans for any 
post in Government service. That being so, without 
putting any obstacle in the way of any other com¬ 
munity we claim that the Mahomedans ought to have 
their fair proportion. 

66., Would you make appointments of Mahomedans 
purely on merit then?—I would lay down a standard 
of efficiency for a particular class of posts. Having 
laid down that standard of efficiency, I would consider 
the case of only those who fulfil the requisite condi¬ 
tion, and out of those who fulfil the requisite condi¬ 
tion, when actually appointing I would bear that pro¬ 
portion in mind. 

66. Do you object to the principle that recruitment 
to the public service should be made by an indepen¬ 
dent board, two-thirds on pure merit and one-third 
to remove communal inequalities?—No. I have 
actually had a voice in that decision, and I approve 
of it. 

67. And you have no objection to its application to 
provincial and subordinate services ?—The case of pro¬ 
vincial and subordinate services perhaps stands on a 
different footing. 

68. What distinction would you draw.*’—The qualifi¬ 
cations for what have hitherto been called the Imperial 
services and the considerations which must influence 
the minds of the authorities in making the appoint¬ 
ment to these posts are somewhat different from those 
which one has to bear in mind in regard to the pro¬ 
vincial and subordinate services. 

69. What are those considerations?—It is quite un¬ 
necessary to enter into those now, and I think the 
matter is self-evident. The responsibilities involved 
and the qualifications and other considerations are 
quite different. For instance, they would be different 
from what they are for mere clerical and other posts. 

70. Mr.. Owen Roberts: You have said that you will 
be prepared to extend special considerations to small 
minorities. May I take it that you will be prepared 
to extend those considerations to Europeans?—Yes. 

71. Chairman: Before we pass on I should just like 
to understand clearly one matter of historical fact. 
You began. Sir Muhammad, I thought, by laying 
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stress on this point, that the method of election was 
not used before the Morley-Minto Reforms? That is 
right, I suppose?—Yes, the general elections. 

72. And that as soon as the method of election was 
adopted under the Morley-Minto Reforms, com¬ 
munal electorates were adopted?—^Yes. 

73. Is that correct as regards the Punjab?—have 
already stated that Punjab was the only exception. 
The question in a general way was, when were com¬ 
munal electorates first introduced, and my reply was 
generally that they were introduced simultaneously 
with the introduction of the principle of election. 

74. I only want to get the thing right in my mind. 
The correct statement of historical fact is this: that 
in the Punjab under the Morley-Minto scheme, that 
is to say, from the 1st of January, 1910, down to the 
Montford Reforms, there were no communal elec¬ 
torates at all ?—That is true. Do you. Sir, when you 
put it so generally, refer only to the Punjab Provin¬ 
cial Legislative Council? 

75. I mean, of course, the Punjab Legislative 
Council?—Yes, in certain of the local boards, for in¬ 
stance, communal electorates had been introduced 
long before that. 

76. There were a certain number of nominated 
members and a certain number of experts and there 
were a certain number of elected members, elected, 
for example, by the Punjab Chamber of Commerce 
and various other bodies. So far as the elective 
members were concerned, they were elected by the 
district boards, and there were three of them. Now 
tell me if the district boards had a communally- 
elected element?—No; municipal boards had. 

77. It follows, then, that there was not a single 
person under the Morley-Minto Reforms, so far as 
the Punjab Council was concerned, who was elected 
by a communal electorate?—No, there was not. I 
might mention that I myself was a member on all those 
three councils. 

78. In some other provinces it would be equally 
untrue, would it not, to say that the whole system 
was based on communal electorates, but it would be 
correct to say that, for good reasons or for bad, there 
was added to the body a limited number of members 
that were elected by the Mahomedans of the province. 
For example, in Bombay there were four additional 
members elected by the Mahomedans of the province? 
—^You will remember, if I may venture to say so, the 
question was merely this : when were communal elec¬ 
torates first introduced in India? 

79. I am only anxious to get the facts. The fact 
seems to be that it would be untrue to say that in all 
the provinces the whole thing was based on communal 
electorates?—Mixed in parts and separate in others. 

80. The separate parts were small, and in the case 
of Bombay only four members were elected by means 
of a communal electorate of some kind?—That is be¬ 
cause they are in a minority. 

81. I see the same thing, for example, in other pro¬ 
vinces where the Mahomedans were in a minority, 
and I suppose that the real reason—I do not say it is 
an adequate one—the explanation why they did not 
do it in the Punjab was because when the scheme 
was drawn Up they regarded the Punjab as a province 
in which thje majority were Mahomedans. That must 
be the reason?—All I can say with reference to that 
observation is that if you will kindly refer to the 
speech delivered by His Excellency Lord Minto, in 
reply to the address presented to him by the All-India 
Mahomedan deputation on the 1st October, 1906, you 
will find in it the reason why separate communal 
electorates were conceded to the Mussalmans. You 
will find there what was in the mind of the framers 
with regard to each particular province. 

82. What is stated is this : They point out that “ in 
many cases electoral bodies as now constituted cannot 
be expected to return a Muslim candidate, and if by 
chance they do so it would only be at the sacrifice of 
such a candidate’s views to those of the majority 
opposed to his own community.” Therefore what 
strikes as one reads it, as a mere matter of history, is 
that Lord Minto might very well have thought that 


in a province where the majority was Muslim that 
proposition would not lead to a separate representa¬ 
tion of Mahomedans?—With all deference I may say 
that the proposition as we understood it—I was also a 
member of that deputation at that time—^was this, 
that any Mahomedan returned by a joint electorate 
cannot be said to be a real representative of the 
Mahomedan community. 

Nr. Suhrawardy; I may say, sir, that in Bengal 
the Muslims form the majority of the population, and 
yet in Bengal, under the Minto-Morley Reforms, five 
seats were given to us in excess of our population. 
Lord Minto in his speech said to the following eflfeot : 
The Muslims demand three things; first, communal 
representation; second, a few seats in excess of their 
numerical strength on the ground of their political 
and historical importance. The third demand was 
for the appointment of a Mahomedan Member to the 
Executive Council of the Viceroy along with the 
Hindu Member. The last he said he could not do. 
The word excess is very misleading, because as a 
matter of fact we have not got any excess, but, as 
you have pointed out, we had the joint electorate and 
the Muslim could offer himself for election by the 
joint electorate, though in practice, in Bombay, not 
a single Muslim was ever returned. 

83. Chairman: It was a curious arrangement, but 
it is a thing which is only of historic importance. 
You have cleared my mind about a mere historical 
point. If the Commission has to write a report which 
includes an account of what happened under the 
MintoMorley Reforms I must be quite sure that I 
understood correctly what it was, and you were 
speaking of the history?—Yes; but I submit that, in 
spite of all that is brought out now, the position 
remains as I stated in the beginning, that communal 
electorates as a system of election were first intro¬ 
duced in India along with the introduction of the 
system of election by the Minto-Morley Reforms. 

84. It is plain. If you assume that there were no 
elections before 1909, and that the Morley-Minto 
scheme may be treated as the beginning of what I 
call the electoral period, it is true that from the very 
beginning this method of separate or communal elec¬ 
torate was to be found in India in all the provinces, 
except in the Punjab ?—^Yes. 

85. Dr. Narang: On page 108 of your memo¬ 
randum you say that the League represents the views 
and sentiments of the Muslims of India as a whole. 
Is it not a fact that there is another All-India Muslim 
League in the country and yours is only schism or an 
offshoot or a descent of that League?—I am afraid my 
friend Dr. Narang’s question is based on an entire 
misapprehension of the real state of things. It is a 
well-known fact that the All-Indian Muslim League 
split upon the question of the boycott of this Com¬ 
mission and that question alone, and that because of 
that split the League is divided into two sections at 
present and probably will be so long as this Commis¬ 
sion remains here. So far as the policy of the 
League, apart from the question of the boycott of the 
Commission, is concerned, there is no material differ¬ 
ence, and before long the two Leagues will unite. 

Chairman: We had already heard there were two 
bodies, and I do ‘not suppose questions and answers 
will decide finally and definitely the exact amount of 
authority of either. At any rate, it is admitted we 
have a very important and representative deputation 
before us. 

86. Nr. Narang: That is a different matter. With 
regard to another matter, you rely a great deal on 
your experience of elections, but, if I am not mis¬ 
taken, you have never stood for election under the 
Reforms scheme?—To what scheme do you refer? 

87. The Montford Scheme, either for the Assembly 
or the Legislative Council?—^My friend knows very 
well (or he ought to, if he does not) that when the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms were introduced I was 
a Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and had 
no opportunity of standing for election. 

88. I only wanted an answer, yes or no; that is all. 
Whatever the reasons may be, you have no personal 
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experience of elections?—stood for election twice 
under the Morley-Minto Reforms. 

S9. On page 108, referring to the basis of the 
franchise, have you gone through the memorandum of 
the Ahmadiyya community (pp. 112-120), which is 
also represented, I understand, in this deputation ?— 
It is represented; both sections are represented. 

90. If you will turn to page 112 of that memoran¬ 
dum, I Aould like to read a passage to you:—“ We 
are, however, of the opinion that this extension should 
for the present be restricted to those who are in one 
way or other a support to the Government.” The 
memor-andum goes on to say, “ we would suggest that 
the franchise be extended to (a) every one who pays 
to the Government land revenue or income tax or any 
other tax, however small the sum may be.” Do you 
agree with this view?—So far as the position of the 
League is concerned, the League agrees with any¬ 
thing any other body may have said in so far as that 
body’s memorandum is in agreement with what the 
League has said in its memorandum: as regards the 
rest, I am not in a position to express any opinion. 
You can ask them about it. 

91. I should like to ask you what your ideal of 
constitutional advance is. If you had the power to¬ 
day, what further instalment of constitutional reform 
would you give to this country? What is your ideal? 
—The ideal is one thing and what measure of reforms 
I would at this moment give to the country is some¬ 
thing quite different. My friend should confine his 
question either to the one or to the other. So far 
as the latter portion of the question is concerned, this 
memorandum embodies what I am prepared to give 
to the country at this revision. As to the ideal, it 
is what the Government of India Act says—respon¬ 
sible government; in other words. Dominion Status is 
my ideal. 

92. You have said that the Indian question is not a 
national but an international question. Is that con¬ 
sistent with the aspiration for Dominion Status for 
this country?—Entirely consistent; I see no incon¬ 
sistency between the two. For, if my friend will bear 
it in mind, Canada is now having its own ambassa¬ 
dors everywhere, and is yet within the British 
Empire. India has already got the necessary Inter¬ 
national status by being a member of the League of 
Nations in her own right. 

93. You advocate provincial autonomy?—Yes. 

94. Not only for the Punjab, but I hope for every 
province P—Our views are not confined to the Punjab. 
We do not say, " If such-and-such a thing is not done 
or is done we will not have any advance in the 
Punjab ”; we want advance all over India equally, 
because we are true democrats and nationalists. 

96. Do you think that in any province which enjoys 
provincial autonomy (and there are at least 11 
provinces in India) two nations can subsist side by 
side under one system of government. If ydur idea 
of internationalism in India is kept in view, what 
will be the position?—^It is not two nations, but two 
communities inhabiting the same country. There is 
a difference between nations and communities. 

96. You have called this question an international 
question, not an inter-communal question, have not 
you? You have used the word " international,” not 
“ inter-communal.” Is not it a fact that you have 
called it international?—^International in the sense 
that you have so many communities here to deal 
with, and not one community. 

Dr. Narang: In the sense of inter-communal, then. 

Chairman: What is the question? 

97. Dr. Narang: The question is this. (To the 
witness.) You have referred to three meetings; one 
in 1922, presided over by Pandit Malaviya, in which 
you say joint electorates were not mentioned; then 
to one in 1923, again presided over by Pandit 
Malaviya, at Benares, in which joint electorates were 
not mentioned. May I ask whether the Hindu Sabha 
is predominantly a social body?—The Hindu 


Mahasabha is social and political, and also a body 
which protects the religious rights of the Hindus. It 
comprises all three aims. 

98. Can you point to one political resolution bear¬ 
ing on joint or separate electorates or any other poli¬ 
tical question such as those now before the Conference 
at either of those two meetings?—^If the Commission 
would like me to do so, to-morrow I will send in 
copies of the resolutions actually passed by the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha bearing on constitu¬ 
tional reforms and other political matters. I read 
the proceedings year after year regularly. 

99. Chairman: I think that would be a very useful 
thing. 

• « • «'• • • * • • • 

101. Dr, Narang: As for the Belgaum meeting held 
in September, 19^ (some four months after the last 
annual meeting of the Hindu Sabha), was not this 
a meeting held in connection with the Congress? The 
Congress was held at Belgaum?—^It was a meeting of 
the All-India Hindu Mahasabha and not of the 
Congress, and therefore I cannot understand how it 
can be characterised as a meeting held in connection 
with the Congress. 

102. Are you sure that your article in the Indian 
Beview was not severely criticised in the Hindu press 
as containing some absolutely baseless statements?— 
Even the Tribune did not deny the facts I stated. 
The only criticism was that 1 did not refer to Sir 
Abdur Rahim’s speech at Aligarh. They had to 
admit the facts, because the facts were undeniable— 
every one of them. 

103. There was no criticism in any paper?—Yes, 
there was criticism. 

104. All I wanted to know was whether your views 
were accepted by the Hindus as correct or not?—^I 
can give you the article; I have it here. 

105. Dr. Narang: On page 108 ofyourmemorandiuu 
you say in paragraph 3 (c) ” For the elections of the 
Provincial Legislatures, there should be universal 
adult suffrage.” Why not also for the elections for 
the Legislative Assembly, if adult suffrage is your 
ideal?—Because we consider that the stage for that 
has not yet been reached. 

106. But you think the stage for it for the councils 
has been reached.**—Yes. 

107. There is an essential difference between the 
Provincial Council and the Legislative Assembly?— 

108. You say on page 109, “ The League submits 
that this state of things is entirely opposed to all 
democratic principles and it urges the Commission to 
take this opportunity of redressing the grievous 
wrongs of the Muslims in these two provinces in 
these respects,” and give the Muslims representation 
according to their population. Do you think it con¬ 
sistent with democracy that any community should 
demand separate electorates?—^Yes, certainly. 

109. You do?—^Yes, because the basic principles of 
democracy are two; that the executive of a country 
should be responsible to its legislature, and that the 
legislature should be truly representative of the 
people. In order to make the legislatures in India 
truly representative of the people you must have 
communal electorates, otherwise your legislatures will 
not be truly representative of the people, and in the 
end the result will be the creation of an oligarchy 
which is entirely opposed to the principle of 
democracy. 

110. You want democracy before the various 
elements of the people have been welded together to 
form one nation; does it not come to that?—They 
are welded together, and but for this present game 
of leader-boif the present position would never have 
arisen; that is my sincere conviction. 

* ********** 

117. Dr. Narang: Only two questions more. You 
say the Central Government should not have residu- 
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ary powers, which should vest in the Provincial 
Government, and you want federation on the 
American model —Yes. 

118. Is it not a fact that before this federal 
system sprang up in America each Ameriobn State 
was an independent sovereign body?—That is the 
reason why we want provincial autonomy to be in¬ 
troduced first, and then reform in the Central Govern¬ 
ment thereafter, so that each province may constitute 
a State before the central federation comes into 
existence. 

119. You want to break the nation into pieces and 
then bring them together?—Not a bit. India is not 
a country, it is a continent; it is a continent as 
large as the whole of Europe minus Russia, and its 
population is greater than that of the whole of Europe 
minus Russia. In a country like India there can only 
be a federation and nothing else. 

120. On page 111 you say that in All-India services 
you want one-third. Are you prepared to concede 
to the Hindus also that proportion where they are in 
a minority?—Yes, certainly; if their minority in a 
province amounts to 25 per cent., as does that of the 
Muslims in the whole of India, I am willing to con¬ 
cede them 33g per cent. 

121. In Assam the Mahomedans are 29 per cent.?— 
We ask that the Mahomedans, who constitute 25 per 
cent, of the population, should have 33 per cent, of 
representation in the services. I am willing to con¬ 
cede to my Hindu brethren 33 per cent, of the 
services in every province where they constitute 25 
per cent, minority. 

122. Sardar Vjjal Singh: Separate electorates in 
1916 were set up for Mahomedans, backed up, I be¬ 
lieve, by the Muslim League; is that a fact?—^They 
were first set up in 1921. The elections were held 
in 1920, not 1916. 

123. Chairman: I understand you are speaking of 
the Lucknow Pact? 

Sardar TJjjal Singh: Exactly.—That was an agree¬ 
ment respecting all provinces, not setting up of 
separate electorates. 

124. Chairman: You appear to be perfectly right, 
if I may say so, in saying that the Lucknow Pact was 
in 1916. 

Witness: That is right. 

125. Sardar TJjjal Singh: And that was a part of 
the bargain to bring the Mahomedans under the 
Congress fold?—Congress fold? 

126. Yes.—^It was an agreement between two inde¬ 
pendent bodies, one representing one community, the 
other representing another community, two indepen¬ 
dent bodies, quite separate from each other. Neither 
Congress came into the fold of the League, nor the 
League came into the fold of Congress. 

127. The spirit of bargain was there; is not that 
correct?—Yes, compromise, not bargain. 

128. Is it your opinion that the system of separate 
elections is a permanent feature of the Constitution, 
or can you ever imagine a time when separate elec¬ 
torates might be dispensed with?—^I am afraid I am 
not a speculator, and I refuse to speculate as to what 
may happen many years ahead. 

129. Chairman: If you will excuse me, I was inter¬ 
ested in the same point as that put by Sardar TJjial 
Singh. I quite agree that none of us can foresee the 
future, not even the wisest of us; but at the same 
time I have often seen the statement made that the 
Mahomedan community wish to retain the separate 
electorate on the ground that it will be necessary to 
keep it for a time until, as they hope, there is a 
change in the situation. And without, of course, in 
the least seeking to commit you to fixing a year, it 
would be useful, I think, to me and to the Commis¬ 
sion to know whether you, with your great knowledge 
of the situation, think that your proposal is likely to 
be a temporary measure, or whether you think you 
see signs which would lead one to expect that what 
you now propose is likely to have to go on for a very 
long time ?—The only way I can put it is this, that 


in the existing conditions I consider that the only 
way to secure representative legislatures in this 
country—and that is the primary consideration—is 
to maintain separate communal electorates. When 
the communities have learned to respect each other’s 
legitimate rights, the time may come—^I do not know 
when it will arrive, or how soon—^when the experi¬ 
ment of joint electorates with reserved seats might be 
tried; and later on, if the nation is welded together, 
and from a political point of view all communal dis¬ 
tinctions disappear, then possibly it might be- 

ISO. T)o not think I am in the least indicating any 
view, or even any bias.—^I quite see that, sir. 

131. I must be quite frank about my difficulties. 
You have just said, and I think, if I may say so, very 
wisely said that nobody could fix a date; but I see 
that you do hope that the time may come, and you 
define it as the time when the people of this country 
cease to attach any political importance to these com¬ 
munal distinctions. Do you think you will cultivate 
that spirit in this country by maintaining or by re¬ 
moving communal electorates?—^By maintaining them. 

132. You think if you maintain them long enough 
the political opinion of the country will attach no 
importance to them?—^Yes, and, on the contrary, I 
hold as the result of my experience that if joint elec¬ 
torates were to be introduced, this ideal that we as 
sincere well-wishers of the country as looking forward 
to, and ought to look forward to, will be postponed, 
because joint electorates will accentuate the com¬ 
munal difficulties, and will provide periodical recur¬ 
rent causes of friction, and therefore, will keep up 
communal irritation and friction. 

133. I do not know that those reasons were given, 
but in order that I might not be supposed to have 
any sort of bias in the matter, let me add one other 
thing. I should have said that it was an extremely 
strong practical consideration that although the 
authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford report expressed, 
I think very forcibly, the arguments which appealed 
to them against communal representation, they none 
the less came to the conclusion that it was quite impos¬ 
sible to dispense with it, and I think it may be said 
again—no doubt it is a less striking fact, but it is an 
important fact, and one which you have every reason 
to know, and so has Sir Arthur Froom—^that the 
Majority Report of the Muddiman Committee,* which 
deals with this same matter, again did not indicate 
any enthusiasm for the idea in the abstract, but none 
the less said that they regarded it as practically quite 
impossible to get rid of the system now. The reason 
I asked the question, therefore, was that I wondered 
whether you, with your very wide experience in this 
matter, visualised in some reasonably near future such 
a change in the situation as would lead uS to hope 
that the change might some day be made?—^I hope and 
pray that this era which is contemplated in the ques¬ 
tion may come as soon as possible—‘I hope and pray, 
but I see no prospect of that in the near future. 

134. Sardar TJjjal Singh: You said that by joint 
electorates with a reservation of seats the danger is 
that nonentities will be returned—those were the 
words used by you. May I know what you meant by 
nonentities ?—Dummies—political dummies. 

135. Does it not mean that the man returned will 
not represent the views of one community, but the 
views of all the communities he will represent?—Well. 
I have myself seen in the Legislative Assembly, when 
I occupied a certain position there, men returned who 
slept all the time that the discussions were going on, 
and never took the slightest intelligent interest in the 
discussions, and then, when it came to division, they 
looked at certain individuals, to see which lobby these 
individuals went into. I mean men of that type. 

136. Chairman: But there is communal representa¬ 
tion.^ is there not, in the Central Legislature ?—Yes. 

* » » » • «. • , , 

139. Sardar TJjjal Singh: Do you say that in oon- 
stituencies w here there is a joint electorate the man 
* Reforms Enquiry Committee, 1926. 
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returned is a nonentity, and always will be a nonen¬ 
tity?—Perhaps my friend has forgotten my answer. 

I said no doubt, from some of the constituencies good 
men would be returned. 

140. As for adult franchise, you accept it, probajjly, 
as a democratic principle—you suggested it for that 
reason, I believe?—I suppose the members of the 
League who constitute the Committee had those con¬ 
siderations in mind. 

141. And I find that some members of your deputa¬ 
tion are also members of the Punjab Unionist Party, 
too, and in their memorandum they have suggested 
not adult franchise, but lowering of the franchise to 
Bs. 10 for landowners and Bs. 25 for tenants?—I 
think the best thing would be, as I am not aware of 
all the circumstances, to put the question to my 
friends, who are here. 

142. Sardar Vjjal Singh: What I mean is that adult 
franchise is not the view of ail the members of the 
deputation?— (Sir Muhammad Iqbal)-. -It is. 

143. How far, in your opinion, does the educational 
advancement in the province prevent the extension 
of the franchise to universal suffrage? —{Sir 
Muhammad Shaft): A very large number of voters in 
the Punjab have already been exercising their right 
to vote in municipal and district board elections, and 
therefore they have had sufficient education, direct 
education so far as voting is concerned, and the strong 
commonsense of the virile races of the Punjab, even 
in the case of those who have not yet actually exer¬ 
cised the vote, I think, fits them for the possession of 
the vote. 

144. I said educational advancement?—Education is 
not the only test for the exercise of vote. I know lots 
of people who manage vast estates, and yet they are, 
from an educational point of view, almost illiterate. 
That is nothing. 

146. So that is not the test in your opinion?—No. 
Captain Sikandar Eayat Khan; Not the only test. 

146. Sardar Ujjal Singh; You say the distinction 
between the Hindus and the Sikhs is of recent origin P 
—The political distinction. 

147. Have you never heard of the Sikh community 
as a distinct community before ?—Oh, yes. So have I 
heard of the Arya Samaj community as a distinct 
community ever since it was founded. 

148. Not as a distinct political constituency in 
Banjit Singh’s time?—I do not quite understand the 
question. I have heard of the Sikhs, certainly. 

149. As apart from the Hindus?—As apart, no. 

150. Would you call that a Sikh rule or a Hindu 
rule? 1 put a plain question to you. Would you call 
that a Sikh rule or a Hindu rule or a Mahomedan 
rule?—In essentials it was Hindu rule, although it 
was called a Sikh rule, because the sub-section of the 
Hindus who ruled over the province were denominated 
Sikhs—just as you hear of Mahratta rule, Rajput 
rule, and so on. 

151. Do you know that at the Nagpur Congress 
also, Sikhs were admitted as a distinct community?— 
I am not concerned with what the Congress did or did 
not do. 

152. I ask whether you know or not?—I think they 
might have done so, in so far as it has become con¬ 
venient for political purposes to make this distinction. 

163. Captain Sikandar Hayat Khan: You said you 
would be prepared to give away the majority; but 
would you say that is a danger of turning a majority 
into a minority?—No, I say it is a condition pre¬ 
cedent that no majority should be reduced to a 
minority, and that is the true democratic principle. 

164. One more questioin about the Lucknow Pact. 
Do you think the Lucknow Pact of 1916 was fair to 
Muslims as a whole ?—It is a well-known fact that the 
Lucknow Pact of 1916 was protested against by a very 
large section of the Mahomedan community, and that 
there was then, as unfortunately now over the boy¬ 
cott of this Commission, a split in 1916 amongst the 
Mahomedans over that Pact. 

155. Ttaja Narendra Nath: If the importance of 
Mahomedans for representation in councils and for 


representation in the services is to be considered in 
the light of the fact that they were rulers in .the 
past, how much more important do you think it would 
be to assign places, with regard to representation in 
the services and in councils, to Christians who are 
the co-religionists of the present rulers?—^Well, Sir, 

I personally am willing, and I think my friends of 
the deputation are willing and ready to attach due 
importance to all members of the British, Scottish 
and Irish races living in India. 

Baja Narendra Nath: I am speaking of Indians. 

156. Chairman: I think the question is with refer¬ 
ence to the Indian Christian community ?—I do not 
think Indian Christians rule over this country, or 
have ever ruled over it. 

167. That was not the question; that was merely 
the introductory phrase us^. The practical question 
is this, without any sort of introductory matter; Is 
it your view that the Indian Christian community in 
the Punjab is at the same time sufficiently important 
and sufficiently in a minority to require some special 
protection?—So far as the services are concerned— 
that was the question—I would willingly show every 
legitimate consideration to them. 

158. Baja Narendra Nath: The fact of their being 
co-religionists—that is my question?—^No. 

169. Baja Nawah Ali Khan: In view of the opinion 
you have just expressed about joint electorates with 
reservation of seats, will you kindly tell us, in the 
district boards of your province how is it that I find 
out of 26 districts where you have joint electorates 
without reservation of seats, Muslims have secured 
seats much in excess of their voting strength?—So far 
as the district boards are concerned, the position is 
this, that in a number of district boards Mahomedans 
have secured much less than their due proportion of 
seats; in some they have secured more, but, on the 
whole, the number of members of district boards in 
the Punjab—Muslim members—is less than their 
proportion in the population. 

• •••••••••• 

171. Chairman; There are two considerations with 
regard to what my friend has put to me which 
I ask him and the Commission to bear in mind. 
The election in these districts is on the basis 
of the Government formula, not on the basis of 
mere proportion of voters and so on; that is to 
say, a mean is struck between the voting strength 
and the population, and that makes a differ¬ 
ence. Further (and, if my friend is not aware of it, I 
think he ought to be, for he himself occupies the 
position to which I am about to refer) these elections 
in these joint electorates (and this is my main objec¬ 
tion to them) become matters of contest between 
communities and not only between the individuals 
concerned, with the result that the Mahomedan can¬ 
didate is backed up by all the influential Mahomedan 
residents and the Hindu by the Hindus. Take Dera 
Ghazi Khan. The whole district is divided into so 
many tumans and the tumandars are Mahomedans. 
It is obvious, therefore, the political influence in that 
district will be on the side of the Mahomedans, and 
in consequence, the Mahomedans have there secured 
a larger number of seats than is their due on the 
voting basis. The result, which is perfectly natural, 
gives rise to heart-burning among the Hindus. 
*********** 

172. Baja Nawab Ali Khan: You said that in your 
view the members returned by joint electorates were 
mere dummies ?—Not all of them; I did not say all of 
them. 

173. You have asked for representation according 
to the population basis in Bengal and the Punjab, 
but you want the retention of the Lucknow Pact as 
regards the other provinces. What is the principle 
on which you make this suggestion?—I am very will¬ 
ing to make the same concession in favour of my 
Hindu brethren in the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince, Baluchistan and Sind. That is a mere matter 
of reciprocity, 
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174. For the Mohamedans you want proportional 
reprjesentation on a population basis?—Because their 
majority is only nominal—6 per cent. 

,176. That is for the Punjab and Bengal, but you 
want to stick to the Lucknow Pact for the other 
provinces?—Yes, because there the Mohamedans are 
in a very small minority. Where they form 10 per 
cent, or 16 per cent, of the population it is im¬ 
material to our Hindu brethren if they have 16 per 
cent, instead of 10 per cent, and 20 per cent, instead 
of 16 per oent., but it would strengthen the minority 
to a certain extent. 

* *««*»**»«« 

187. Sir Hari Singh Gour; You recognise, I take 
it, that so far as you are concerned your object is to 
safeguard the interests of your community, the 
Mohamedans .P—My object is to bring into existence 
in India a truly representative government. 

188. That is your object?—^That is my object. 

189. All else is subservient to that main object?— 
There are other things, but this is the main object. 

190. If this main object is served, everything else is 
subservient to this main object?—I would not call it 
subservient, but additional. There may be other 
things which are of almost equal importance. 

191. Tell me what else is of equal importance to the 
fact that you want to establish in this country a 
thoroughly representative institution. What else is 
of equal importance?—The prevention of the coming 
into existence of an oligarchy. 

192. But then it would not be representative 
government?—That may be, but I consider that as of 
equal importance. 

193. Also you wish, Nationalist as you are, to see 
India is nationalised as soon as possible?—^Yes. 

194. You are anxious about it?—I am. 

195. Consequently you would be prepared to use 
such means as may bring about a speedy consolidation 
of the people of India?—Such means as would bring 
that about. Certainly. 

196. If, therefore, during the transitional period 
we devise some means of safeguarding the interests 
of your community sufficiently, and, while seeing that 
the fundamental principle of representative institu¬ 
tions is not violated, bring about a progressive realisa¬ 
tion of the nationalisation of the country, you would 
be in favour of it?—^Yes, as a hypothetical proposi¬ 
tion. 

, 197. Have you considered all the various alterna¬ 
tives that may occur to one for the purpose of safe¬ 
guarding the interests of minority communities, in¬ 
cluding your own?—It is possible some may have 
occurred to me, but I am not in a position to know 
what considerations may have occurred to other 
people. 

198. May I give you one?—Yes. 

199. You are naturally anxious that your repre¬ 
sentative should not be, as you have called it, a 
“ dummy ” of the Hindus ?—Of the non-Mohamedans. 
Do not use the word Hindus : I do not like it. 

200. Very well. Suppose your community elected 
three candidates for one seat, and then there was a 
joint electorate and one man was elected out of those 
three, would not that fear be eliminated?—^Do you 
mean there should first of all be an election amongst 
the Mohamedans, and they should elect a panel of 
three, and then there should be another election? 

201. A joint election; yes.—It would be much too 
cumbersome a machinery, and I do not know it would 
result in any real benefit at all. 

202. Is that your suspicion or your considered* 
opinion?—You have just put it to mo and I have 
given you to opinion ofFhand. A considered opinion 
means having had time to consider it. 

203. Before I put it to you this alternative had not 

presented itself to you for consideration; is that so P_ 

Yes. 

204. Sardar Shivdev Singh Vheroi: You have tried 
to sh^ the Conference that the Sikhs form a sect of 
the xlindus, and that therefor© the seat^ in the 


Council should be divided between the Mohamedans 
and the Hindus?—Yes. 

206. You have also said that the principle of com¬ 
munal representation was introduced when the pre¬ 
sent reformed councils were started, and that before 
that it did not exist in the Punjab. Can you tell the 
Conference whether any member of the Sikh com¬ 
munity, which you believe to be a sect of the Hindus, 
was ever elected to the Punjab Council before separate 
communal representation was allowed for the Sikhs? 
Can you say whether before that any Sikh was 
elected on the Punjab Council?—I am afraid I do not 
remember. If the lists were in front of me now I 
might be able to tell you. 

206. Will you accept my statement that as far as I 
remember no Sikh was elected during that period?— 
I do not remember. I do recollect this, that Sardar. 
Gajjan Singh, a Sikh, was my colleague on the 
Punjab Council, and there may have been others. 

207. One Sikh was elected for the whole of the 
Punjab?—^That may be, I forget now. 

208. May I know your term of office as member of 
the Executive Council of the Governor-General.**— 
From July, 1919, to 31st December, 1924. 

209. Was that when the Government of India Act 
was under consideration?—^No, the Government of 
India Act was passed in 1919. We received intimation 
of the Act having been passed in England shortly 
after—two or three months after—I joined the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. 

210. Do you know from Government records that 
the Punjab Government emphasised that they recom¬ 
mended a separate electorate for the Sikhs, who formed 
a separate community in the Punjab, and therefore 
deserved a separate electorate?—I have no recollec¬ 
tion of that. That must have been before I joined the 
Government. All the despatches had been sent before 
I joined the Government of India. 

211. Of course, there is no gainsaying that this 
principle has been adopted by the Government, and 
that it is being acted on. I do not wish to enter into 
an academic discussion as to whether Sikhs are Hindus 
or whether they are not, but two glaring facts I would 
like to get from your statement. You stated that 
Sunnis and Shios formed two different sects of Moha¬ 
medans, did you not?—Yes. 

212. But that analogy does not apply to Sikhs and 
Hindus, because, as you know, the Sikhs have got 
their separate scriptures, while the Hindus have got 
their separate scriptures ?—That is a matter of argu¬ 
ment. 


215. Dr. Suhrawardy: Is it not a fact that the Mus¬ 
sulmans of the Punjab were given an amount of 
representation less than their numerical strength 
under the Lucknow Pact?—Yes, that is so. 

216. What was the amount of representation given 

to them under the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeforms.**_ 

Was it the same amount of representation as was 
agreed upon .**—They did not even get that which the 
Lucknow Pact conceded to them. 

217. As a matter of fact, in the Punjab council, as 
the result of elections from the special electorate, are 
you in the enjoyment of even the amount of represen¬ 
tation which the Mussulmans of the Punjab thought 
they would get under the Reforms?—No, we are not. 

218. A question was put to you about the historic 

and political importance of Mussulmans?_Yes. 

219. In the Punjab you have got not even the 
^ount of representation on your population 
strength, leave alone your historic and political im¬ 
portance and your war services during the Great War 
Is not that a fact?—Yes, that is the fact. 

220. Have you any objection to the Sikhs being 
given a number of seats in excess of their numerical 
strength on the ground of their political and historic 
im^rtance and their services during the Great War 
if the Mussalmans are given the same consideration in 
the matter of representation on the strength of their 
population and their historic and political import- 
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ance?—have no objection whatever to my Sikh 
brethren being given that concession, provided my 65 
per cent, is in no way affected. 

221. In other words, you are willing to give up that 
historic and political importance, and all those con¬ 
siderations, if you get only the amount of your popula¬ 
tion strength?—On a population basis, yes. 

222. You have laid a good deal of stress on the 
adult franchise—that the League advocates adult 
franchise?—^Yes. 

223. Before I come to that, may I ask this; We 
have heard a lot about the Muslims being in the 
majority in the Punjab. Is it not the fact that 
Muslims form about 66 per cent, of the population 
in the Punjab, and that they are heavily in debt?— 
That is a fact. 

224. In view of the fact that they are heavily 
shackled in the way of debt, is not your majority a 
mere illusory majority?—^That is one of the unfortu¬ 
nate features of the situation, but we Mahomedans, 
being democrats and being sincere well-wishers of the 
country’s constitutional advance, are willing to bear 
the consequences. We do not want to stand in the 
way of the country’s advancement. 

225. I do not want your reasons, and I am not in 
love with democracy or nationalism, because I am a 
humanitarian. I simply wanted to know this. In 
view^ of these facta, of the heavy indebtedness of the 
Punjab Muslims to non-Muslim moneylenders, is not 
your majority a mere illusory majority, and for all 
practical purposes, for purposes of election, they are 
as helpless as a minority?—There is that disadvan¬ 
tage. 

226. Sir Zulfiqar AU Khan; I should like to know 
whether you think that the present relations of 
bitterness and hatred between the communities is due 
to separate electorates being formed?—No, certainly 
not. 

227. To what do you think it is due?—It is due, as 
I said, to Shuddhi and So^ngaihan on the one hand 
and Tanzim and Tahligh on the other. 

228. You know that the Mahomedans here in this 
province form a very narrow majority. Can you tell 
me what are your fears with regard to this majority 
being reduced to a minority?—If joint electorates are 
introduced. 

229. I want to know as you claim only five or six 
per cent, more than the other communities joined 
together, under what circumstances do you think this 
majority would be reduced to a minority?—If fran¬ 
chise is kept high the majority disappears. 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan • In the case of joint elec¬ 
torates what community will rule in the Punjab? 

230. Chairman; It'is rather an estimate, is it not? 
'—^I do not know how to answer that. 

Chairman: I think. Sir Zulfiqar, that that is one 
of those questions which conveys all you wish to 
convey without it being answered. 

231. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan; Buring the recent riots 
have the Sikhs remained neutral, or have they taken 
sides?—-They have sided with the Hindus in almost 
every riot. I know that Sikhs and Hindus have been 
on one side and Mahomedans on the other in the 
Lahore riots, in the Rawalpindi riots, in all the 
Punjab riots Hindus and Sikhs have been on one side 
and MahdSnedans on the other. 

282. maf is your notion about the Central Govern¬ 
ment being kept strong enough for the purpose of 
controlling any irregularities of majorities or minori- 
ties in the province?—In the existing conditions? 

233 In the future conditions.—During the transi¬ 
tional period certainly Government ought to he kept 
strong enough, but when full responsible government 
18 conceded, and we have provincial autonomy, the 
residuary powers should be vested in the provinces 
and the Central Government should have only such 
powers as are expressly given to them in the Constitn- 
tion for the purpose of management of common 
affairs. 


234. You know that in all the provinces of India 
there are majorities and minorities. You admit that 
fact, do you not S’—Yes. 

235. Then what do you think is the safeguard 
against the minorities being oppressed?—In my 
opinion, when the time arrives when India is fit for 
full self-government, it connotes that by that time 
this communal friction and these differences will have 
disappeared, and, in consequence, all these considera¬ 
tions will disappear. 

236. This idea, I dare say, is your happy dream, 

but what I want to know is this-?—Then do not 

put to me this question—when full Dominion status 
is granted. 

237. In the meantime I should like to know what 
will be the position of the minorities?—.Meanwhile, 
during the transitional period, a strong central 
government is necessary-curing the trMsitional 
period. I have said so already. 

238. Could you please tell me if there are any un¬ 
touchables amongst the Mahomedans?—What Maho¬ 
medans are untouchables? 

239. Can you reply to my question, Sir Muhammad 
Iqbal ?— (Sir Muhammad Iqhal): There is a class of 
people amongst the Muslims who are known as 
Musallis, but they have free access to mosques and 
everybody accepts food from their hands. To the 
Mahomedans both they and their votes are touch¬ 
able, unlike the Hindus, to whom their votes are 
touchable, but themselves untouchable. 

240. Could you tell me' whether you would have 
Kazis appointed in the provinces for regulating 
Mahomed an family laws .!>—This is not mentioned in 
the Memorandum of the League, but the opinion of 
the Mussalmans of the Punjab, as far as I know, is 
that they demand Kazis in order to decide cases re¬ 
lating to Mahomedan family law. 

* • * » * • • • • 

242. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan; Perhaps I may refresh 
your memory, because you were asked whether a Sikh 
was ever elected to the council before the days of 
communal representation. Do you remember if the 
late Sardar Partab Singh was elected a member of 
the Legislative Council ?—^Yes, and, after him, his 
brother, Sardar Daljib Singh, was elected from the 
Legislative Council to the Imperial Legislative 
Council. 

*•*»**•*** ♦ 

246. Captain Sikandar Bayat Khan: In the pre- 
Reform council you elected a member to the Imperial 
Council, as it was then called?—Yes. 

246. ^ Could you tell us if the Mahomeda/ns voted for 
the Sikh nominee who was elected?—^The voting was 
by ballot, so we do not know. 

247. Was there a pact between the Sikhs and the 
Mahomedans at that time in that council.!’—As both 
were interested in safeguarding agricultural interest 
they followed the same policy. 

248. With regard to separate representation, yon 
would _ give separate representation also to the 
Christians and the depressed classes in the Punjab?— 
I think they ought to have it, yes. 

249. Chairman; I should like to use the opportunity 
of your being here to gather together three' or four 
important prondtinceme'nts on the main subject you 
have been helping us about . They are, of course, very 
familiar, but it is convenient to have them together. 
First of all let us take the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report itself. In paragraph 231, after some passages 
in which the authors said that separate electorates 
were opposed to the teaching of history and that they 
perpetuated class divisions and tended to stereotype 
existing relations, they dealt with the case of the 
Mahomedans, and they said this : “ At the same time 
we must face the hard facts. The Mahomedans were 
given special representation with separate electorates 
in 1909.” That, as we saw earlier in the afternoon, 
really means that in a number of provinces, though 
not in the Punjab, there was the addition to the 
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Morley-Minto provincial councils of a limited number 
of members elected on a simple Mahomedan vole. 
Then they go on to say: “ The Hindus’ acquiescence 
is embodied in the present agreement between the 
political leaders of the two communities.” That, no 
doubt, refers to the Lucknow Pact. ‘‘ The Maho- 
medans regard these as settled facts, and any attempt 
to go back on them would rouse a storm of bitter pro¬ 
test and put a severe strain on the loyalty of a com¬ 
munity which has behaved with conspicuous loyalty 
during a period of very great difficulty, and which we 
know to be feeling no small anxiety for its own 
welfare under a system of popular government. The 
Mahomedans regard separate representation and com¬ 
munal electorates as their only adequate safeguards.” 
I want to ask you. Sir Muhammad, to tell me and the 
Conference (and specially the British Commissioners) 
in a sentence whether it is your view, with the ex¬ 
perience that you have, and speaking in your repre¬ 
sentative character, that that remains true still, that 
the Mahomedans regard separate representation and 
communal electorates as their only adequate safe¬ 
guards?—^It does. 

260. You think so?—^Yes. 

261. Then the authors of this Report go on to say: 
“ Much as we regret the necessity, we are convinced 
that, so far as the Mahomedans at all events are con¬ 
cerned, the present system must be maintained until 
conditions alter, even at the price of slower progress 
towards the realisation of a common citizenship.” I 
have asked you whether you could help me to some 
view or estimate of the probability of a change in the 
situation, and you have rather said you cannot speak 
of the future, though you hope for a change?—I hope. 

262. Then comes this striking sentence: “But we 
can see no reason to set up communal representation 
for Mahomedans in any Province where they form a 
majority of the voters.” You observe it does not say 
“ where they form a majority of the population,” but 
" where they form a majority of the voters.” Then 
that being the view expressed in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report the next thing one likes to look at 
is the Southborough Committee’s Report, again using 
you as a means of getting these things together. I 
have got here the Report of Lord Southborough’s 
Committee, Volume I., Command Paper 141, 1919?— 
There were two Southborough Committees, one on 
electorates and one on subjects. 

253. Quite. This is on electorates, and on page 7 of 
the Report comes the passage on communal representa¬ 
tion. It contains a very important sentence. I think 
the Committee sat in the year 1919 ?—I was a member 
of the Subjects Committee. 

254. I know, but what is important for the moment 
is this one.—^They both sat simultaneously. 

265. As a matter of fact, the Report was in 1919. 
Let us get the actual date. It is dated 22nd February, 
1919?—Yes. 

256. Sir Malcolm Hailey was a member .P—Yes, 

267. I see on page 7 what Lord Southborough’s Com¬ 
mittee says is this. They refer to the passage in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report which I have just sum¬ 
marised. “The Joint Report,” they say, “recognised 
the necessity for the communal representation of 
Mahomedans in Provinces where they do not form a 
majority of the electors.” Then they say this: “ The 
evidence received by us and the opinions of local Gov¬ 
ernments concerned were almost unanimously in 
favour of this course. In all Provinces except Bengal 
and the Punjab Mahomedans are in a minority as 
regards both population and electorates. In Bengal 
and the Punjab, where Mahomedans form a majority 
of the population, our rough estimates show that they 
form a minority of electors,” which they were antici¬ 
pating in trying to make the calculation. Then this 
strikes me very much: “ There was very general agree¬ 
ment in favour of communal representation for 
Mahomedans in those Provinces as well as in the rest 
of India, and the local Governments urged the same 
step.” Then the authors of the Report say: “ Both 
Hindus and Mahomedans are thus in substantial 


agreement that the latter should everywhere enjoy 
communal electorates.”—Exactly. That is my 
position. 

258. This was a document drawn up immediately 
after this Committee had been in the Punjab, and 
“ Both Hindus and Mahomedans,” they say, “are thus 
in substantial agreement that the latter should every¬ 
where ” (that is, in the Punjab, too) “ enjoy com¬ 
munal electorates and,” they go on, “ we have no 
hesitation in recommending that effect should be given 
to this common desire.”—Yes. 

259. I am going to ask you a question about that; 
but it certainly would appear that the authors of this 
Report of Lord Southborough in 1919 were then under 
the clear impression, on the material before them, that 
not only Mahomedans but Hindus were in substantial 
agreement on the matter. That, I think, is the inter¬ 
esting point!’—There is one thing I hope you will 
permit me to observe here. The late Mr. Gokhale, in 
a document which is known as his will and testament, 
recognised the right of the Mussalmans to special 
representation. 

260. My friend Dr. Suhrawardy referred to it this 
morning?—Yes. 

Dt. Suhrawardy: Yes, that was in 1919. 

261. Ckoirmon-.'Let us go a little further. The next 
thing which I think the Conference might well con¬ 
sider is this, that if we take the official book, page 14, 
we see that, whereas by way of population the 
Mahomedans are 56 per cent, of the Punjab, taking 
the present general electorates and the present fran¬ 
chise rules the Mahomedans are not a majority of the 
electorate?—They are not. 

262. But, on the contrary, are 43.77 per cent?— 
That is so. 

263. Does not that seem to show that Lord South¬ 
borough’s Committee was at any rate right in this. 
They were right when they said that their estimate 
went to show that, though the Mahomedans were a 
majority in population, they would turn out to be a 
minority in the electorate ?—That is quite right. 

264. Then it seems to me at present to follow that, if 
that is so, it was not a departure from the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report to provide for communal represen¬ 
tation in the Punjab for the Mahomedans, but it was 
an application of the Report?—Exactly. 

266. That seems to me to be the direct position in 
historical fact; I say nothing about whether it is 
right or wrong?—Exactly. 

Major Attlee: Does that show that it is possible that, 
though they might be in a minority of voters in the 
whole Province, yet, owing to the formation of a con¬ 
stituency, they might be able to return a majority to 
the Punjab Legislative Council? 

266. Chairman: I cannot find that either in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report or in the Southborough 
Report that aspect of the matter was brought out, but, 
as we had occasion to observe this morning, there is no 
doubt at all that the distribution of the Mahomedan 
population, and, indeed, of the Mahomedan electorate, 
in this Province is not uniform over the whole area, 
but, on the contrary, you get a very considerable pre¬ 
ponderance, not merely of population, but of voters in 
what we may call the western parts?—^Yes. 

267. And, on the other hand, in some urban dis¬ 
tricts you get a very different situation; and that, of 
course, has to be borne in mind ?—Yes. 

Baja Narendra Nath: I have considered this point 
which ^Major Attlee is raising in my Memorandum. 

Chairman: I recognise that you have; indeed, I 
have it in mind. It is a very interesting analysis. 
But it is a fact, as far as it goes. Of course, we are 
not deciding anything; we are trying to get the facts 
right. 

268. One other thing. I have had worked out for me 
some figures which I think may be useful to the Con¬ 
ference and perhaps also to you. The Lucknow Pact— 
if you can call that sort of arrangement a pact; 
lawyers might argue whether or not it has any con¬ 
tractual force—or the Lucknow scheme arranged for 
the Punjab, provided that Mahomedans in the Punjab 
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should have one-half of the elected Indian members?— 
That is right. As a matter of fact, we have not got 
that. 

269. 1 just want to see. Let us look at the figures 
as they in fact are to-day. If you take the general 
elected seats, by which I mean if you exclude the land- 
owners’ constituencies, exclude the university, indus¬ 
try, commerce—^if you simply take the general electo¬ 
rate there are 64, and of those 64, 32 are Mahomedan. 
That is exactly 60 per cent. ?—^Yes. 

270. The next thing is this. There are four land- 
owner seats, and it is fair, 1 think, to say that of 
those four, two may be safely supposed to be Maho¬ 
medan, one by express definition and the other in 
practice, because it is Baluch Tumandars, and two 
others, one Hindu and one Sikh. So you now get 
the total of 64 turned to 68, but you get the 32 turned 
into 34, and it is still half?—^That is right. 

271. And the only sense in which it can be said 
to-day that the Mahomedan elected members are not 
half of the total elected members is this. There is a 
member elected for the university, where (except in 
one case when, owing to your astuteness, there was 
no contest) a Hindu in fact has always got in. There 
has been one occasion where there was not a contest; 
I do not care who the other candidate was, but it is 
one of my distinguished friend’s forensic triumphs 
that he took the objection at the right moment, and 
therefore there was no contest. That is the one ex¬ 
ception. The Industry Member in practice has turned 
out to be a Hindu; the Commerce Member—that is 
what Sir Hari Singh Gour was referring to—has been 
a Christian. That means that you are adding three 
members without adding anyone to the Mahomedan 
list, and that is really the state of the poll, is it not? 
—Yes. 

272. There is one other thing which rather puzzles 
me. I know you do not mind my speaking quite 
frankly. I am a little puzzled by the statement that 
no serious challenge to this communal representation 
arose, as you think, till December, 1924. I will tell 
you why I am puzzled. I quite see the strength of 
the point that it was not prominent at the time of the 
Southborough Committee, because I have just read the 
passage; but, you see, the Muddiman Committee was 
appointed and made a report, and, as we all know, 
you were on the Muddiman Committee, and you 
yourself signed the majority report, and I see, when 
I look at paragraph 69 of the Muddiman Committee’s 
Report, a very important passage on communal repre¬ 
sentation, beginning: “A question of much greater 
importance is undoubtedly that of communal repre¬ 
sentation.” I miss a few words out. “ Wo have 
received conflicting evidence on this question from the 
witnesses before us, which we consider it is unneces¬ 
sary for us to summarise in full. On the one hand 
it is urged that the election of members on a com¬ 
munal basis is a very serious obstacle in the way of 
constitutional advance ”—and so on. Then lower 
down on the page, in the same paragraph, “ it must 
be admitted that, in principle, these provisions are 
open to constitutional objection, and most of us look 
upon them as an obstacle to political advance.” You 
observe it says “ most of us ” P —remember that. 

273. ” But we consider that the abolition of any 
communal electorates (and in this we include reserved 
seats) is quite impracticable at the present time.” 
Now, it is obvious, is it not, that the Muddiman 
Committee evidently had this matter before them as 
a matter of contest and dispute?—^Well, the reply to 
that, if I may respectfully say so, takes us back really 
only to three months earlier than December, 1924. We 
sat in Committee to take the evidence, as far as I 
remember, in August and September. Until then 
no resolution had been passed by any representative 
non-Muslim organisation taking any exception to this. 
No doubt among the witnesses who appeared before 
the Muddiman Committee, some had ti^en exception 
to this. But they were individual opinions expressed 
by those witnesses. On the other hand, I have pointed 
out that a Hindu representative of the position of 


Mr. Chintamani, who is the editor of Leader, has 
approved of it. So, it is really a matter of more or 
less three months. But if you feel inclined to think 

that exception was taken three months earlier 

« * * 

274. Chairman: I am only trying to get at the fact 
merely because it is very important to see when this 
strong criticism emerged. You see the report of the 
Muddiman Conuuittee was signed in December, 1924, 
and you yourself were one of the signatories to it. 
So I think it must have been rather before ?—May-be 
three or four months before, say, in the summer of 
1924. My point is simply this, that the objection 
against communal representation is a matter of com¬ 
paratively recent origin and came to the surface after 
the foundation of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha in 
1922. 

276. Chairman: I wish to be entirely fair. We 
must remember that it may be urged, and urged 
with some force, that at the time when the objections 
began to be strongly taken, actual experience had 
been gained as to how the system worked, but when 
Lord Southborough was sitting or when the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report was being drawn up, the full efiects 
of working of the system were largely matters of sur¬ 
mise. That is an argument that will have to be met. 

Witness: With all due deference, I might say that 
communal electorates had been in actual practice for 
a period of 12 years in many provinces in India when 
the Southborough Committee wrote their report. 

Chairman: I do not attach so much importance to 
that now. I understand what you are referring to 
is that the Minto-Morley system, though on the whole 
it was not based on communal representation, made a 
small addition of Mabomedans by separate electorates 
in the case of certain provinces. So, for my own 
part, I do not attach so much importance to that 
as I should have done earlier in the afternoon before I 
heard you. 

Dr. Narang: I have one explanation to make, sir. 
Why the idea of communal electorates came to the 
fore about 1924 or just about that time was this 
that if you would look at this official document 
“ Communal Disorders,” the first riot reported here 
is on 11th April, 1923. Then the story goes on as to 
the causes that led to the riot, how people joined 
hands and so on; and it is very likely that they 
thought that this was one of the reasons which went 
to swell it. 

Chairman: I think it is very important to be clear, 
and we could not have a more authoritative evidence 
to help us about the history of this question than Mian 
Sahib’s. 

276. Lord Burnham: Sir Muhammad, may I put you 
one question on a different matter, but one of great 
importance, in which I should like to have your con¬ 
sidered opinion. Do you think, from the Mahomedan 
point of view, that so far in the political arrangements 
of this Province dyarchy has worked smoothly and to 
the public advantage?—I think, taking the whole 
history of the working of dyarchy in all the Provinces 
of India, this is the one Province in which it has been 
more successful than in any other Province in India. 

277. In Bombay also we had evidence to the same 
effect; but, of course, you are not speaking for Bombay 
Presidency, but only in regard to this Province?— 
Lord Burnham, you know that dyarchy was introduced 
in India on Ist January, 1921. Until 31st December, 
1924, I was a member of the Government of India; so 
that for those years I had intimate and direct oppor¬ 
tunities of studying the situation so far as the work¬ 
ing of the Reforms scheme in all the Provinces was 
concerned. After that, on reversion to private life, 
as I take keen interest in public affairs, I have watched 
carefully the working of this system almost everywhere 
in India, and I can only express my own personal 
opinion, and that is that in my opinion dyarchy has 
been worked more successfully in the Punjab than in 
any other Province in India. Next to the Punjab, 
come Bombay and Madras, where this has been 
worked successfully. 

• **••»****• 
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278. Lord Straiheona; In your document from the 
AU-lndia Muslim League, Mian Sahib, you say, in 
paragraph 13, sub-section (o): “The League is, on 
the whole, of opinion that this experiment should now 
be scrapped and a unitary form of Gorernment should 
be inaugurated in the Proyinoes.” Does the expres¬ 
sion “on the whole” indicate that some of your 
members oousider that the time for the scrapping of 
dyarchy has not yet arisen, and, if so, is that body of 
opinion what you call an influential onef—No, I do 
not think it is. You see. Lord Strathcona, we were 
weighing the pros and cons; something is to be said 
for and something is to be said against. 

279. Chairman: 1 think. Sir Muhammad, you 
wanted to say something at the end. 

Witness: Yes, Sir. While expressing my gratitude 
to the Commission for the very patient hearing they 
have given us this afternoon, I wish to say, on behalf 
of the deputation, that we have heard with the deepest 
regret and pain that a certain deputation this morn¬ 
ing stated that, if separate electorates are not 
abolished, they would rather not have any reforms in 
the Punjab. (Sir Muhammad Iqhal: In the whole of 
India.) Did they say in the Punjab or in the whole of 
India? 

280. Chairman: The opinion expressed this morn¬ 
ing by the spokesman of the deputation was that, 
unless certain conditions were fulfilled, the view of 
his party was that they would prefer no constitution 
advance. 

Witness; Without any reference to the Punjab or 
India? Well then, we have received, if I may venture 
to say so with all deference to my learned friend, the 
statement which sounds to me like the statements 
sometimes made by children- 


281. Chairman: Please do not criticise; if you want, 
you can express dissent. 

Witness: What 1 wish to say is this: If we were not 
sincere well-wishers of constitutional advance in our 
country, we might have countered that statement by 
saying that if communal electorates are abolished we 
would rather that even Montford Reforms were taken 
away. But, being sincere well-wishers of the country, 
we want constitutional advance, and at the same time 
wo insist upon the retention of separate electorates 
because wo believe that that is the only way of bring¬ 
ing into existence in this country really representative 
government and to avoid the creation of an oligarchy. 

282. Chairman: Mr. Muhammad Ali, I take it, is 
the spokesman of the deputation which represents the 
Ahmadiyya community. We have all got your memo¬ 
randum, but would you like to say anything either in 
-support of, or to draw a distinction from, what has 
been said by the rest of the deputation ?—Maulvi 
Muhammad Ali: I agree in principle to what has been 
said, but I want to add this, that in the future con¬ 
stitution, religious freedom and the freedom of pro¬ 
fession of faith as well as adoption should be included 
as an integral part of the scheme. 

283. Chairman: You would like some provision made 
in the statutory constitutional structure to that effect? 
—Yes. 

284. Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan: What do you mean 
by “ religious adoption ” ?—Everybody should be free 
to declare to which ever religion he belongs. 

285. Chairman: Does the other gentleman, Mr. 
Bashir Ahmad, wish to add anything?— (Mr. Bashir 
Ahmad): I would just like to say. Sir, that wo are in 
favour of Dominion Status if the rights of the 
Mahomedans are protected. 

♦•••••••»»•» 
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This memorandum is submitted, on behalf of tho 
Sikh community, in accordance with the invitation, 
issued by the Koyal Indian Statutory Commission in 
their notification No. F-143/28, dated 8th March, 
1928. It is not intended to be a complete review of the 
system of Government which at present prevails in this 
country, nor does it purport to deal with all the 
questions which fall within the scope of the enquiry 
on which the Commission are now engaged. It is pro¬ 
posed to set out in this memorandum the views of the 
Sikh community on such matters as particularly 
concern them or which are closely connected with such 
matters. 

2. Before, however, dealing with these matters, it 
seems necessary to make a retrospective review of 
the treatment accorded to the Sikh community in the 
past. Without this, it is feared, the grievances of the 
community will not be fully appreciated, and the case 
of the community is likely to be seriously prejudiced, 
it is needless to say that the Sikhs are a virile, young 
community who have, in the past, cared more for 
shouldering the burdens and responsibilities of the 
Empire than fur political agitation for reforms. They 
have been profusely spilling their blood in defence ^ 
their country against foreign aggression and internal 
turmoil, and fighting for the Empire in all quarters 
of the globe. It is not necessary to amplify upon this 
subject. The Sikhs have received a rude shock by 
having had to realise that, when time came for the 
extension of reforms in the administration of the 
country, those who talked loudest and manoenrred 
agitation could alone be listened to only if they could 
put up an appearance of a “ United demand." It 
seems to be exactly in this .latter spirit that tho 
Lucknow Compact of the Congress and Muslim 
League was approached by the authors of the Mont- 
ford Scheme of Reforms in the winter of 1917-18. Jt 
is not proposed to deal exhaustively here with all the 
efforts which the Sikh community put up to have 
their case considered on its merits, but it is necessary 
to state that in all stages of the enquiries, whether 
in India or finally in England, they were often met 
with the reply that the Congress League Compact of 
Lucknow stood in the way of the just recognition of 
their claims, in spite of the fact that the Sikhs were 
neither parties to it nor were they even consulted by 
those who were responsible for drawing it up. Copies 
of the memoranda, which were then submitted on 
behalf of the Sikh community, attached hereunto 
(annexures A, B, C and D),* would sufficiently explain 
the position which then existed. It is now a matter 
of some relief that both Hindus and Mahomedans, 
who were then responsible for such an inequitable 
division of power among themselves, purely on the 
basis of negotiation, as remarked in the Montford 
Report, have found the Compact faul^, and have 
now repudiated it, though from their different stand¬ 
points and for reasons of their own. Certain further 
schemes are now being drawn up, again by negotia¬ 
tion. In these schemes also Sikh interests are being 
ignored. It is therefore necessary to strike a note of 
warning at the outset against any such plausible 
schemes of division of power being now accepted unless 
these make due provision for all interests and parties. 

3. Sikhs are a young community, with a strong 
dynamic force running through their nerves, which 
fortifies them to suffer and die for a just oaMse, but 
they are also of a most democratic frame. Of the 
three main communities inhabiting the Punjab they 
are the most literate and were its rulers before tho 
advent of the British. They occupy the highest 
ecoswraio status in the Punjab, to whose revenues 
they contribute the most. They have the highest 
stake in the country, and cannot entertain the idea 
of haring to live at the mercy of the two stater com- 
mmifaes in the province. Their poiiticaA and 
economic importance cannot be exaggerated. It is 
* Not printed. 


therefore necessary not only in the interests of the suc¬ 
cess of the scheme which the Parliament may event¬ 
ually evolve for the governance of this country, but 
also for the harmonious development and advance of 
this country towards responsible government, that all 
these aspects are scrupulously kept in view when the 
scheme is prepared and matured. 

4. When saying all this, the Sikhs do not wish to 
make any proposals in a spirit of narrowmindedness. 
They are fully aware of ^e essentials of a healthy 
national growth in the country. While anxious to 
maintain their individuality as a separate com¬ 
munity, they are always ready to co-operate with 
their sister communities for the development of a 
united nation. They would therefore be the first te 
welcome a declaration that no considerations of caste 
or religion shall affect the matter of organisation of 
a national government in the country. They are 
prepared to stand on merit alone, provided they, iu 
ooflunon with others, are permitted to grow, un¬ 
hampered by any impediments, in the way of reser¬ 
vations for any other community. Some other commu¬ 
nities, however, still seem to persist in one form or 
other for the recognition of religious factions in the 
constitution of the country, and, if their claims are 
recognised and creed forms an integral part 
of the baeie of representation in the adminis- 
stration of the country, the Sikhs apprehend 
danger to their very existence, unless adequate safe¬ 
guards are provided for them. The tyranny of 
majority is an expression not wholly unknown in the 
political history of the world, and when such majority 
is based on religion, the extent to which such tyranny 
might go is unlimited. A simple case may perhaps be 
quoted how that has taken place in the Punjab Legis¬ 
lative Council under the existing constitution. 

6 . The Mahomedan community forms majority of 
tbe population of this province, and Hindus and 
Sikhs are minorities, being only about 32 and 11 ^r 
cent, of the population. Although as a majority 
community, Mahomedans were not under the neces¬ 
sity of any safeguards for their protection, yet they 
succeeded, by clever manoeuvring and in the absence 
of Sikhs, to secure for themselves separate electo¬ 
rates in the Punjab, with half the elected seats, 
amongst the Indian population, to be reserved for 
them, in the Lucknow Compact, which surprised even 
the authors of the Montford Report (page 105). In 
spite of strong protests against IhiB proposal, more 
particularly on behalf of the Sikhs, whose existence 
was absolutely ignored in this Pact, and warnings 
addressed to the authorities against the creation of 
a standing religious majority, against not only each 
of the other two communities in the province, but 
even against a combination of both, this proportion 
was secured to the Mahomedans in the province under 
the constitution framed. The result has been most 
disastrous, not only to the natural growth of national 
feeling in the province, but in many o^er ways. 
Becrure against any defeat by the other communities, 
or even against their combined strength, the Msihome- 
dan minister, backed by his co-religioBists in the 
Council and often by Government, which bad to de¬ 
pend upon this Mahomedan majority for its own 
maintenance, trampled the cherished ri^ts of the 
other communities under his feet. Even Gevomnient 
was defied at times by this majority, and was ii^ 
lently told that its very existence could be made im¬ 
possible by the Mahomedans, upon whose vote it had 
to rely so much for its oontinnance. 

6 . The passing of the Sikh Gurdwaras and Shrines 
Act of 19^ is a case in point. It is not intended to 
give a history of the struggle that the Sikhs had to 
make to rescue their holy places from the clutches of 
immoral and extravagant Mahants and priests. De¬ 
spairing of all legal efforts that they had made for 
over half a century under the existing laws, the Sikhs 
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organised themselres to assert the force of public 
opinion, and, opposed by the selfish priests and 
Mahants, they had even to suffer massacres, which 
opened the eyes of Government to the necessity for 
special legislation. The Mahomedan Minister of the 
Punjab frovernment happened to be in charge of the 
portfolio, and he whittled down all reasonable pro¬ 
posals for a healthy provision being made whenever 
such an attempt appeared to be nearing success. He 
brought out a Bill of his own to deal with the situa¬ 
tion, which was, to say the least about it, a useless 
piece of legislation. It was unanimously opposed by 
the Sikhs whom it concerned. It was also opposed by 
the overwhelming majority of the Hindus. And yet 
the Mahomedan Minister was able to pass it in the 
Council, backed by his standing Mahomedan majority 
and the official block, and it was placed on the 
Statute Book as Act VI. of 1922. It is, however, in¬ 
teresting to add that the Act remained an abso¬ 
lutely dead letter till it was repealed, about three 
years later, by Act VIII. of 1926, though after con¬ 
siderable further sacrifices and sufferings which the 
Sikhs had to make and undergo. Another point 
worthy of note in this connection is the manner in 
which the Mahomedan Minister set up a curious 
formula by which different communities were given 
representation on Municipal Boards, and his forma¬ 
tion of new constituencies for District Boards, by 
which the interests of his own community were 
furthered and those of the Sikhs were prejudiced. 

7. So far as the Punjab Legislative Council is con¬ 
cerned, instances like this, though, perhaps, not so 
glaring, can be multiplied to prove the mischief of 
allowing a standing religious majority to trample 
upon the feelings and interests of the two minority 
communities. The argument is often advanced that 
a majority of population cannot be permitted to he 
reduced to a minority in the legislature, in any pro¬ 
vinces and that as the Hindus, where they form a 
majority of the population in other provinces, are 
allowed to retain that majority in them, why should 
not the Mahomedans have the same majority here? 
The analogy, however, is not correct. In other pro¬ 
vinces there are two important communiteis, Hindus 
and Mahomedans, to be considered; while in the 
Punjab we have three distinct communities. Hindus, 
Mahomedans and Sikhs, whose respective interests 
have to be safeguarded. The Mahomedans in the 
Punjab may be allowed a majority against each com¬ 
munity, but in the interests of fair play they cannot 
claim a majority against any combination. Needless 
to add that it is against the fundamental principle of 
democracy to provide safeguards by a statute in 
favour of a majority community. It may also bo 
pointed out that Hindus, in other provinces, such aj 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies, where they form 
majority of the population, are themselves divided 
into two well-defined sections. Brahmins and non- 
Brahmins, differences between whom are as keen as 
between any other two entirely different religious com¬ 
munities. The tyranny of one majority community 
over another is thus minimised there. But such is 
not the case in the Punjab. The mischief of allowing 
a majority to a community over any combination of 
minority communities is too obvious to require further 
comment. 

8 . It has already been mentioned that the Sikhs, 
in spite of being the smallest of the three communi¬ 
ties in the Punjab, are prepared to forego all 
communal representation if this can be knocked out of 
the constitution of the country. Mahomedans, 
depending upon their majority, should welcome such 
a proposal, but if they do not, it is but reasonable 
that the division of seats should be made in the 
province on other than numerical considerations, and 
the existing proportion of Sikh seats in the province 
should be considerably increased. It is subject to 
those reservations that the Sikhs beg to offer the 
following criticism regarding the present constitution 
and make their proposals about its future develop¬ 


ment. In making these proposals, it will be necessary 
to briefly refer to past experience, based so far as this 
Memorandum is concerned, on the working of the 
system in the Punjab. 

9. It seems that in the Punjab it is somewhat diffi¬ 
cult to say that dyarchy has either succeeded or failed. 
While heads of Government have generally been 
pleased, it is said, to hold joint meetings of both 
wings of Government, and while the responsibilities 
to administer the departments were distinct, the mini¬ 
sters have all along been controlled by the Finance 
Department, which was a reserved subject. The 
ministers, thus, could not act independently when 
they were hampered in their actions, not only by the 
moral influence exercised by the Head of Government, 
inspired often by the Secretariat, but also by the 
standing constitutional check of the Finance Member, 
who has also been a member of the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice, to which service and its cognate services the 
Secretaries have always belonged. It is also an open 
secret in the province that the ministers have not 
always had complete and loyal support from the heads 
of departments under them. Bureaucracy still holds 
the powers it had, and the Governor, as their head, 
is still as autocratic, if not more, as he used to be. 
Ministers have been unable, in spite of their earnest¬ 
ness, to carry out their schemes of development, partly 
for want of funds and partly on account of the un¬ 
sympathetic attitude of the bureaucracy. In addition 
to these facts, another impediment in the efficient and 
impartial discharge of responsibility by the ministers 
in this province has been the communal bias. The 
constitution had, itself, recognised the principle of 
communal representation, and it appears that some 
ministers, at any rate, have considered that they 
could feel secure in Jheir seats only if they could 
hold their own community at their back, and for this 
purpose they have had to take measures and initiate 
policies which were designed to placate their commun¬ 
ity alone. Such measures and policies have naturally 
evoked considerable resentment and consequent ill- 
will, which have very often prevented the full fruition 
of those measures. It is thus clear that the existing 
system has been inherently defective, and if the 
partially responsible Government, as the present ad¬ 
ministration under the Reform Scheme is called, has 
not hitherto led to the greatest happiness of the 
people, the fault lies mainly in the system itself, and 
not so much in the men who were selected to work it 
out. The ministers were not always selected on 
account of their capacity or popularity, but many 
other considerations seem to have prevailed in their 
appointment. Under these adverse circumstances, the 
surprise is not that the system has failed, but that it 
has worked at all and has achieved an amount of 
success. The experiment has, anyhow, proved that 
Indians have got the capacity to govern themselves, 
and would be able to work their country’s salvation, if 
the impediments in their way were removed. 

10. As regard the growth of parties, the existence 
of watertight communal compartments, both in the 
electorates and in the Council and Assembly has 
naturally prevented their formation and development 
in the proper sense, and the same cause has adversely 
influenced and, in fact, retarded the growth of public 
opinion in the province. Every one has had to con¬ 
sider the system in terms of communal gains and 
losses, and no one has bad his vision taken beyond 
such limits. Subject to this, it is impossible to say 
that, in spite of the low level of education and the 
illiteracy of the masses, the electorates have not taken 
intelligent interest in the working of the constitution. 
They have formed reasonable opinions upon public 
matters of interest and have insisted upon their repre¬ 
sentatives to press their views in the councils. 
Education has advanced and people have begun to 
realise that the power of vote is not to be entirely 
thrown away. No doubt such votes have often gone 
on sectional considerations, but this is the fault of 
the constitution and not of the electors. The latter 
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have not had occasion to think otherwise. The'Sikhs, 
therefore, while they welcome an extension of the 
system of responsible Government, feel that any 
extension that may be decided upon should be accom¬ 
panied by the removal of circumscribing adverse con¬ 
ditions, and if these latter cannot be removed, they 
feel that no radical extension of the present system 
will be useful to the country. It would merely extend 
the area of mischief. 

11. The first Reform that is needed in the body 
politic, therefore, is to remove the drawbacks of the 
present system by 

(a) Removing communal representation alto¬ 
gether. 

(b) Defining the Governor as a purely constitu¬ 
tional head, without any direct hand in the 
administration, except power of veto. 

(c) Allowing the legislature full control over the 
finances j and 

(d) Subordinating the executive and bureaucracy 
to the will of the legislature. 

12. A scheme of communal reservation of seats with 
joint electorates has recently been put forward in the 
country and has been freely discussed to take the 
place of the present separate communal electorates. 
Although this is an improvement upon the present 
system, of which the evil effects will be removed, to 
some extent, it will afford no remedy for the ailments 
of the body politic, which have been described above. 
Should, however, this be decided upon, or the present 
system were allowed to continue, the Sikhs would 
earnestly pray for relief from the tyranny of the 
majority, by the amendment of the present constitu¬ 
tion, so as to increase the proportion of Sikh seats in 
the Council, as well as in the Assembly and the Coun¬ 
cil of State and a similar representation in the 
administration of the country. 

13. The case of the Sikh community has been stated 
fully in the communications and memoranda, which 
were presented to Government W'hen the Montford 
Scheme was on the anvil both in India and in Eng¬ 
land, copies of which are hereunto attached.* The Sikh 
community desires that the Commission may be pleased 
to refer to the Records on this subject in the offices of 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State 
for India in Council, for, as mentioned in the Report 
of the Sikh Deputation that had been sent to Eng¬ 
land in 1920 (copy attached hereunto as annexure E),* 
the Sikhs believe that the justice of the claim of the 
Sikh community was acknowledged in England, but 
effect was not given to it mainly because of the in¬ 
iquitous division of power as proposed in the Congress 
League Compact of Lucknow, to which Sikhs were no 
party. But for this injustice done to the claims of 
the Sikhs, the history of the relations between the 
Sikh community and Government might, perhaps have 
been different in many respects than it has been 
during the last eight years. 

14. The Sikhs c&im that the proportion of seats in 
the Punjab Legislature, as between the three main 
communities — Mahomedans, Hindus and Sikhs — 
should be 40, 30 and 30 per cent, respectively, and the 
same should be the proportion of their representation 
from the Punjab in the Central Legislature. This will 
give a clear majority to the majority community 
against each of the other communities, but not a stand¬ 
ing tyrannous majority against a combination of the 
others. That the Mahomedans can apprehend no such 
combination against them in the Punjab will be evi¬ 
dent from the fact that the Sikhs have hitherto thrown 
in their lot more often with Mohamedans than with 
Hindus, especially as their interests, as a rural and 
agricultural community, have coincided with those of 
the Mahomedans. 

15. In Sind, Delhi, and in the North-West Frontier 
Province we have a fairly large Sikh population and 
of persons believing in the Sikh Gurus. We would 
request that the claims of Sikhs in Sind be specially 


recognised. Demand has, however, been made in 
certain quarters for the separation of Sind from the 
Bombay Presidency. We are not in favour of such a 
proposal. But if such a step is to be taken then Sikh 
claims for adequate representation in the newly 
formed Province should be fully recognised. In Delhi 
and the North-West Frontier Province similar repre¬ 
sentation should be conceded to the Sikhs in the new 
constitution that may be formulated for these 
Provinces. 

16. Subject to the above reservations, under which 
no one single community can oppress members of 
another, the Sikhs would recommend a system of 
Federal Government being established in the country, 
under which each Province will have full independence 
in all internal affairs, but will be subject to the control 
of the Central Government in matters pertaining to 
the defence of the country and constitution against 
both foreign aggression and internal commotion, other 
than ordinary breaches of the peace. The foreign rela¬ 
tions and the questions relating to tariff, external 
trade, and other cognate subjects, such as communica¬ 
tions, post, telegraph, etc., must remain within the 
entire control of the Central Government. 

17. No member of the permanent services of the 
country should ever be appointed as Governor, and 
Ministers should always be chosen so as to represent 
the various elements constituting the Legislature, and 
should exercise joint responsibility in all matters, sub¬ 
ject to the vote of the Legislature. The heads of de¬ 
partments and secretaries to Government should under 
no circumstances be allowed to go to the Governor 
direct. 

18. There should be a complete separation of the 
executive and judicial functions in the administration 
of the country. The judiciary should be entirely 
under the control of the High Courts. 

19. Franchise should continue on the same basis as 
it is at present. Provision, however, should be made 
in the constitution itself for gradual extension of fran¬ 
chise with the spread of education and crystalisation 
of informed public opinion. 

20. Under no circumstances should system of com¬ 
munal representation, whether through communal or 
joint electorates, be allowed to exist in local bodies, 
but minorities should have adequate representation on 
these bodies. 

21. Governors in the Provinces and the Governor- 
General in the Central Government should have 
exactly the same position and powers as they possess 
in self-governing Domnions, like Canada, Australia 
and South Africa. 

22. Crown, through the Governor-General and a 
Commander-in-Chief, as the case may be, must con¬ 
tinue to control the Army, Navy and Air Force, as well 
as relations with foreign and Indian States, but all 
other subjects, both in the Provincial and Central 
Government, should be subject to the vote of the 
Legislature. 

23. All constitutions, both Central and Provincial, 
should be bicameral, i.e., there should be a Chamber of 
Senators where the Acts of the representative body 
should be subject to revision, and the constitution of 
such revisional chamber should be based on higher 
electoral qualifications, with the addition of a limited 
number of members appointed by nomination to repre¬ 
sent classes and interests which might otherwise 
remain unrepresented. 

24. Services should all be recruited through a Public 
Service Commission, set up in each Province, and one 
at the Central Government, and endeavour should be 
made to increase the representation of Indians to 76 
per cent, of the total vacancies. The Public Service 
Commission shall, in each Province, see that all classes 
of the population are fairly represented in the ser¬ 
vices, but the criterion of appointment in all cases 
shall be merit and efficiency for the work expected to 
be done. 


♦ Not printed. 
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Pbbsent : 

An, iTHB Members oe the Commission (except Colonel Lane-Fox), of the Central Committee 
(except Mr. Kixabhai Prbmchand), and of the Punjab Provincial Committee. 


Deputation from the CHIEF 
The Depatatiou consisted oi:— 

1. Sardar Bahadur Sir Sardar Sundar 
Singh Majithia, Kt., CJ.E., Amritsar. 

2. Sardar Mohan Singh Ji, Rais and 
Landlord, Rawalpindi. 

3. Sardar Teja Singh Ji, B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate, Rawalpindi. 

4. Sardar Sant Singh Ji, B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate, Lyallpore. 

* * * « * # « * * « * 

189. Sardar TJjjal Singh: Time is very short, and 1 
hope you will give your replies as briefly as possible. 
It was! said yesterday that the Sikhs were not a dis¬ 
tinct community, but were part and parcel of the 
Hindus. Do you agree with this view?— {Sardar 
Sundar Singh Majithia): Sikhs have been a distinct 
community. From the times of the Gurus they have 
been a distinct community, and I cannot accept the 
statement from a rival community that we are not a 
distinct community; I cannot accept it at all. Pacts 
are facts, and we have to recognise facts as such. We, 
as Sikhs, are interested in safeguarding the rights of 
the Sikh community, and it could not be expected 
that in doing eo we should allow ourselves to be merged 
into A, B or C. I will not name them, but simply say 
A, B or C. With the communal outlook as we have 
got it here it is very difficult for our community to 
safeguard its interests. Religiously and socially we 
are a distinct community, and as such our interests 
are not identical with those of any other community 
at all. 

190. Can yon give me an instance (part from what 
you have already said) in the pre-Reform or post- 
Reform Councils where the Sikhs have sided with the 
Muslims as opposed to the Hindus?—If instances are 
required I can give you a number. 

191. Yes, briefly?—Take the debates, for example, 
in 1922. On the resolution regarding the amalgama¬ 
tion of the North-West Frontier Province with the 
Punjab and the grant of Reforms in the North-West 
Frontier Province (Debates, Volume IV., page 196) 
they sided with the Mahomedans. On the resolution 
regarding holding summer sessions in Simla (Volume 
II., pages 365 and 366) they sided with the 
Mahomedans. 

Chairman: That last illustration does not sound an 
important onel 

Witness (Sardar Sundar Singh Majithia)-. Then in 
another question, about the emoluments of 
the Baildars and lambardars they sided with the 
Mahomedans. Another important question which was 
dealt with in my department was the resolution re¬ 
garding schedules of occupiers’ rates on the canals in 
the Punjab. There also they sided with the 
Mahomedans. These instances could be multiplied if 
you like, Sir. 


KHALSA DIWAN, Amritsar. 


5. Sardar Man Singh Ji, B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate, Lahore. 

6. Lieut. Sardar Ra^hbir Singh, O.B.E., 
Sandhawalia, Raasassi. 

7. Sardar Mangal Singh Man, Rais 
Kot Shera, Vice President. 

8. Sardar Jodh Singh, M.A. 

9. Capt. Lalrka Sin^. 

192. Sardar Vjjal Singh: In the pre-Reform 
council?—in the pre-Reform councils. Perhaps I 
may not be disclosing anything which is not right, but 
1, as one of the representatives of the Punjab, was 
returned with the help of the Mahomedan members, 
and the idea used to be that once a Sikh should go 
and another time a Mahomedan should go. In fact, 
there was a great complaint on behalf of our Hindu 
friends that this was not right at all, as they had not a 
chance of being returned. 

»»*»**»«**« 

193. Sardar Vjjal Singh: Can you tell me whether 
a party system on political lines can bo evolved with 
the system of communal electorates?—I am afraid not. 
Under the present separate communal electorates no 
such party system can be evolved unless there is a 
change in the outlook. 

194. You think the parties in the council are based 
on communal lines?—^They have been in the past. 

195. Supposing separate communal electorates are 
maintained, do you want them to be confined to the 
legislatures or would you extend them to local bodies? 
—I would certainly not extend them to the council, 
but I shall have objection to their extension to the 
local bodies. Yon mean making an experiment there 
as well ? 

196. You mean that you would confine them to the 
legislatures?—No, not at all. What I meant was that 
I would not extend separate electorates to local 
bodies. 

197. Would you then make an experiment of the 
system of proportional representation in local bodies 
in place of separate electorates?—Perhaps that will 
be the best method. That experiment might be tried 
in the local bodies first, and if it proves successful 
there it might be extended later on. 

198. Under a system of communal electorates would 
you have a chief Minister in the Council forming his 
own Ministry?—Well, as I have said before, if com- 
munalism were to remain yon cannot possibly expect 
that a chief Minister would carry the confidence of all 
the rnembers of the Legislative Council. At any rate, 
he will have to be supported by his own members, and 
there may be membWs representing the other com¬ 
munities in the Cabinet, so to speak, and they would 
be supported by their own members. If communal 
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feelings have to remain, naturally this 'would not 
work. 

199. The demand has been made that separate elec¬ 
torates should be maintained, and that seats should 
bo reserved for all communities on the population 
basis, even for a majority community. May I know 
your views on this point?—^Well, it would lead to this, 
that the majority community would practically have 
the whole show. It gives the majority community the 
statutory right to govern the country independently 
of the wishes of the people as a whole. This could not 
possibly be done, I am afraid. Then the next point 
IS, would the Sikhs like this? The Sikhs were the 
rulers of the Punjab and they fought with the 
British for their country. They did not give up the 
Punjab without a struggle. Do you expeot that we 
shall like ourselves to be subordinated to another 
community to rule over us f 

200. Chaudhri ZafruUdh Khan: Would you like to 
rule?—Like to rule? All the communities should 
join together and rule. Unless they do join together 
they cannot rule. 

201. Sardar Ujjal Singh: Would the rule of one 
community be communal raj or swaraj?—The answer 
is evident. 1 need not reply. That will be a peculiar 
sort of swaraj. 

202. You have been in the Council for three years, 
I believe, Sardar Jodh Singh? Do you think the 
Sikh minority has been able to protect their interests ? 
(Sardar Jodh Siiigh) ; I am afraid it has not been 
able to do so. I can give you some glaring instances. 
The dearest lights of the Indian people are the reli¬ 
gious rights. In 1923 a Minister with the block of 
votes of his own community forced the Gurdwara Bill 
on the Sikhs in the teeth of their united reposition. 
The Bill was so much disliked by the community that 
it could not be brought into force even after its 
passage. Then another thing was done to reduce the 
importance of the Sikhs in the local bodies. You 
know perhaps that, compared to their numbers, their 
voting strength is very large; to reduce that voting 
strength a formula was invented, that on the local 
bodies the representation should be according to the 
mean of the voters and of the population. Separate 
electorates were not introduced, but orders 'were 
issued on behalf of the Ministry of Education to the 
effect that the constituency should be cooked in such 
a way as to produce that result, and the Sikhs 
suffered in consequence. These are the two glaring 
instances. If you want minor instances I can quote 
more. 

203. You will be prepared to make a sacrifice if 
communal representation in any form is not given? 
But if it is to be kept alive in any shape or form you 
would have your representation weighted in excess of 
your number. What are your grounds for this weight¬ 
ing?— (Sardar Sandar Singh Majithia) : First of all 
we do not want communed representation to be re¬ 
moved simply for the sake of show and to show a sort 
of unity which is really not there. But if it is 
possible to remove it throughout the country as a 
whole—do not want to be understood by the use of 
the word “ country ” simply the Punjab, but I mean 
the country as a whole, India as a whole—then Sikhs 
would be prepared to sacrifice themselves for the sake 
of nationalism. But if this communal representation 
is conoeMed or exists in any peculiar way all round, 
and it is only shown to have been removed in the 
Punjab, very cleverly removed in the Punjab, I am 
afraid I cannot accept that. Nobody expects that 
would be kept out of the Punjab. 

204. Chairman: I would like to he entirely clear 
about this. I understand you to say on behalf of 
your deputation that if the principal of communal 
r^resentation is entirely removed from the constitu¬ 
tional structure of British India, in all its parts, 
then the Sikh community, so far as you are able to 
^eak for it, -would be prepared to abandon the 
separate SiMi electorate in the Punjab ?—TTiey will 
be prepared to sacrifice for the sake of nationalism. 


^o. j.nai IS to say, tiiey will abanaon tne separate 
eieccorate. But, on the other hand, I understand you 
to say that unless there is a complete removal of com¬ 
munal representation everywhere the Sikhs are not 
prepared, as far as their own request goes, to abandon 
separate representation?—^Yes, sn. 'That we have 
said. 

« * * * » * « • • • * 

206. Sardar Ujjai Singh: You want representation 
in excess of your number?—You know in our repre¬ 
sentation we have provided 4(J per cent, for the 
Mohamedans, 30 per cent, for the Hindus, and 30 per 
went, for the Sikns. My grounds are tnese. First of 
all we are only in the Punjab to any appreciable 
extent. UutsiUe we are only a very small community, 
and as such we have everything, our hearths and 
Homes and everything in the Punjab. So in this pro¬ 
vince we could not be expected to be placed in any 
position which will be detrimental to the interests ai 
die community as a whole. In other provinces the 
other communities can bargain for the sake of 
majority in one or minority in the others, but we 
liUve not any such considerations outside the Punjab. 
That is the first reason. Then we have besides that 
very large gurdwaras with endowments attached to 
these gurdwaras which are not only existing in 
the Punjab. 'These gurdwaras exist outside the 
Punjab as -well, even in some of the native 
states. For example, the last resting place of 
the 10th Guru is at Nander (Hyderabad, 
Deccan). Then we, as a military community, have 
fought the battles of the Empire and sacrificed for 
the upkeep of the Government. We have shed our 
blood not only on the frontiers of the Punjab, but 
even outside at great distances. In the last war 
in the frontiers of difierent countries where the war 
was raging. 'Then our military strength in the past 
has been nearly one-sixth of the whole army. As 
regards the revenue, we pay in -the province, I be¬ 
lieve, something like 40 per cent, of the total land 
revenue. 'The Hindus and Mahomedans are in the 
majority in some of the provinces. In some provinces 
the Hindus are in the majority and in some the Maho¬ 
medans are in the majority. In that way they can 
keep the balance of power in different places, but we, 
being simply in the Punjab, unless we are given 
special weightage for our representation, we cannot 
keep the influence of the community, or we cannot 
exert any real influence in the debates, or we cannot 
make ourselves properly felt. Then no minority com¬ 
munity should be at the mercy of a majority com¬ 
munity and no majority community shoi^ be in a 
position to tyrannise any minority community, and, 
against such contingency, there should be a combina¬ 
tion which should be aUe to defeat that contingency 
should it arise. Coming to our services in the war, I 
think we have given nearly one out of every four 
men that went from the Punjab. And as regards the 
rewards we have won I think one-third of the re¬ 
wards as a whole. 

207. Do you think, Sardar Sahib, that one of the 
causes of this late agitation was the disappointment 
felt by the Sikh community on account of the inade¬ 
quacy of representation given by Government?— 
Naturally. I think we were promised in the Joint 
Report of the Right Honourable Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford that this community will be repre¬ 
sented on the same basis as the Mahomedan com¬ 
munity, hut when the actual time came the promise 
made was not fulfilled. 

208. You mean according to the ealcnlatiou based 
on the representation given to the Mahomedans?— 
That average was whittled down. 

209. Do I understand that the proportion of repre¬ 
sentation given to the Massalman minorities in other 
provinces was far in excess of their number? Was it 
30 per cent, proportion calculated on that basis?—I 
will give you the figures. Take the example of Bihar 
and Orissa. The Maium^dans in Bihar a&d Orissa 
are 10 per Dent. «f Hie popcdation and they bave been 
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given 27.6 per cent, in the compact, and I think the 
liovernment gave them 29 per cent. 

210. Do you think that the constituencies in the 
Punjab are unmanageable?—^They are; yes. 

211. What measures would you suggest to decrease 
the sizh of the constituencies?—There are two things. 

I would suggest the increasing of the number of mem¬ 
bers in the council. The other thing is we can do 
away with urban and rural distinction. That distinc¬ 
tion, I understand, is not seen anywhere except in 
Bengal, and perhaps this has been removed in Bengal 
also. 

212. Chairman: What do you mean by removing 
the “ urban and rural distinction,” Sardar Sahib?— 
We have got rural constituencies and urban consti¬ 
tuencies. I would certainly like that this distinction 
might be done away with. 

213. But, of course, obviously the towns must have 
representation. You would not suggest that Lahore 
should have no representation?—^They will come in. 
You can form a constituency. 

214. 1 think what you mean, perhaps, is this, that 
you do not like towns up to 10,000 inhabitants being 
thrown into a rural constituency. Is that so?—^Not 
exactly that. What I mean is that it introduces a 
sort of distinction. We have already got many dis¬ 
tinctions. 

215. You say then that there must be members of 
the legislature who represent great towns like 
Lahore. And there must be members of the legisla¬ 
ture who represent districts like Lyallpur. What do 
you mean by saying that you want to get rid of the 
distinction between urban and rural?—We have got 
some special constituencies as well, and we can form 
other constituencies if need be and group them 
together. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh: I think what he means is 
that different towns are grouped together, one town 
here and another town at a distance of 20, 30 or 40 
miles. What he means to say is to do away with that 
distinction. If you take Lyallpur district, include 
Lyallpur town also in it and make two constituencies 
instead of one. 

Witness: I will give you another example. Take the 
Sikh urban constituency. The whole of the Punjab 
is lumped together for this one seat. How can you 
expect a man to go about from place to place for long 
distances to canvass votes during elections? 

21G. What would you do in that particular case?— 

I would do away with the distinction between urban 
and rural constituencies. 

217. Would you do that for all com muni ties.S’—My 
idea is for all communities. I do away with all those 
distinctions. The less of those distinctions, the better. 

218. Are you in favour of retaining the special 
constituencies, such as the universities constituency, 
industries, etc. ? —^Yes. 

219. The landholders’ constituency?—^Yes, except¬ 
ing one here which I myself have not been able to 
understand—^the Tumandars’ constituency with ten 
voters. 

220. Do you want provinces to be set up as inde¬ 
pendent sovereign states?—You mean that all the 
residuary powers should be taken away from the 
Central Government and given to the provinces? 

221. Exactly?—I am afraid I am not in favour of 
that. 

222. Could you give the Conference some idea as to 
how diarchy has been working in the province? You 
were in the Government for some time, for five years, 

I believe?— 

Chairman: I should like to make that point clear. 
When were you in office?—^I was Executive Council 
Member, sir, from the 3rd of January, 1921, to the 
2nd of January, 1926, that is, five years. 

223. Sardar U 3 jcd Singh: Could you give the Con¬ 
ference some idea of the working of dyarchy?— I said 
that diarchy has worked fairly satisfactorily. But in 
some respects you cannot say it has worked all right. ' 


i should be committing myself too much, and may be 
tlivulging certain things, and so 1 should rather say 
nothing rurther. 

224. How did you like the idea of departmental 
heads or secretaries approaching the Governor over 
the heads ot iMembers line yourseit, or the iVlinisters ? 
—i did not like it at all. 

225. Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan: Are we clear, 
Sardar Sahib, that that happened?—It always 
happened. 

220. Sardar Vjjal Singh: Are you in favour of en¬ 
trusting the question ot recruitment to the services to 
an independent body like the Public Service Commis¬ 
sion?—ies; I think we have said that in our 
Alemorandum. 

227. Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan: Sardar Sahib, 1 
should draw your attention to page 137, paragraph 16, 
of your Memorandum, which is signed by you, of 
course, and you must know the recommendations which 
have teen made by you. Tou say; “ Subject to the 
above reservations, under which no one single com¬ 
munity can oppress members ot another, the Sikhs 
would recommend a system of Federal Government 
being established in the country, under which each 
Province will have full independence in all internal 
affairs. * * *” Since when have you changed 

that view.'’—Of course, full independence in certain 
subjects, but not in all. 

22 b. Am I to understand that in your answer with 
regard to residuary powers given to Sardar Ujjal 
Singh what you really meant was what is given in this 
paragraph? Do you want to amend it?—^I think we 
have said something about residuary power when we 
considered the question in connection with the Nehru 
Committee’s Report. I think we said that residuary 
powers should not be taken away from the Central 
Government. 

229. Since you signed this Memorandum, your view 
has undergone a-change?—^Not a change. In some 
cases certain power should remain with the provincial 
Government, but there are certain other powers which 
should remain with the Central Government. 

230. Does paragraph 16 continue to represent accu¬ 
rately your view on that point, or does it require 
modification?—It is subject to what I have said just 
now. 

231. It is modified to that extent?—You take that 
interpretation in the wrong way. But from my point 
of view there are only certain powers which should be 
exercised by the Provincial Government, but the re¬ 
siduary powers should remain with the Central 
Government. 

232. At page 135 of your Memorandum, in the last 
sentence of paragraph 6, you said: “Even Govern¬ 
ment was defied at times by this majority, and was 
insolently told that its very existence could be made 
impossible by the Mahomedans upon whose vote it had 
to rely so much for its continuance.” Will you cite 
either some document or some declaration where that 
was said —In the open council, one of the Mahomedan 
members said so. 

233. Will you give me a reference? That is a very 
serious allegation.'’—I could not do it at the moment, 
but it could be given. 

234. I will be very glad if you will. You say that 
Government was defied by this majority. Do you 
mean to say that the Mahomedans were in a majority? 
—You can see that from the number of Mahomedans. 

236. I will put it in this way. Out of the elected 
and nominated members, apart from the official bloc, 
the Mahomedans were 36 out of 79, including nomina¬ 
tion. Do you call that a majority?—As I said, with 
the communal bias which has been rampant through¬ 
out the Punjab Council, they were nothing else but a 
majority. 

236. You call 36 out of 79 a majority?—You are 
lumping together the Hindus and the Sikhs. I do not 
take it in that way. 

237. In order that a majority should have its own 
way it has to be an absolute majority. Other people 
combined together can defeat any bloc which is less 
than half. What is your meaning with regard to this 
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majority P 1 understand that, so far as absolute 
majority was concerned, the Mahomedans were in a 
minoriiy ?—am doubtful if they were. 

238. You think these figures are not correct P—I do 
not think that these figures are correct. But I say 
that when you lump together the Hindus and the 
Sikhs into one bloc and take the Mahomedans sepa¬ 
rately, they are in a minority. 

239. Can you tell me as to whether during the latter 
part of the second council there was no Mahomedan 
Minister P—I cannot give you any reply to that 
because I was not in the council. 

240. But do you know as a matter of fact, as an 
outsider, after you had resigned?—^You might put 
that question to my friend Sardar Jodh Singh, who 
was in the council. 

Sardar Jodh Singh (witnese) : Yes, I could inform 
the Conference about that and give the reasons for 
that also. 

241. 1 am not asking reasons. I am merely eliciting 
facts ?— (Sardar J odh Singh) : The fact is known to 
everybody that there was no Mahomedan. 

242. During that short time did the Mahomedan 
bloc support the non-Mahomedan ministers?— (Sardar 
Jodh Singh).' The Mahomedan bloc tried its best not 
to support, but the Hindus and Sikhs joined together 
and because Government wanted to keep that 
Ministry in power with the help of the official bloc 
it remained in power in spite of the Mahomedans. 

243. Can you refer to any important divisions 
(one or two will do) in which the non-Mahomedan 
ministers were opposed by the Mahomedan bloc 
during that period?— (Sardar Jodh Singh): I told 
you that the Mahomedans did not have that combina¬ 
tion. To begin with, the circumstances were these, 
that the Sikhs were under the influence of the Akali 
agitation, and they did not support the Govern¬ 
ment, and the Hindus had among them some 
Congress members who were pledged to non-co-opera¬ 
tion. So those who wanted to co-operate with the 
Sikh and the Hindu bloc were in a minority. Hence 
the Mahomedans were the only party who supported 
the Government as a bloc. But after the Gurdwara 
Bill the situation changed. The Sikhs also began to 
support the Government on occasions, and the 
official bloc had the majority. Therefore the 
Mahomedans did raise that question once or twice. 
When Sardar Jogendra Singh was appointed 
Minister they attacked his Excise policy, but to their 
surprise they found that the Sikhs, on whose help 
they counted, would not support them, and they 
failed. There is one thing more. Chaudhri Chhotu 
Ram had the support of the Mahomedans. He had 
no support of the Hindu bloc. The Mahomedans sup¬ 
ported him on principle because that bloc contained 
the majority of Mahomedans. 

244. Sardar Sahib, to resume the questions 
addressed to you, under the principle which you have 
postulated, that in no legislative council should one 
community have a majority as against all others 
combined, how would you distribute the seats in the 
Legislative Council of this province where there is 
only one minority and one majority? Would you 
turn the majority into a minority and a minority into 
a majority?— (Sardar Sundar Singh Majithia): It is 
not possible 

246. What would you do in these councils?—A 
Question like that does not arise in other councils 
like the Punjab. 

246. So that it is only in the Punjab that you 

would follow that principle and not in any other 
province?—^Because we have got three important 
communities here. Take the case of Madras * • • 

247. The Mahomedans are, of course, only one 
party?—The remedy is with the Mahomedan com¬ 
munity. 

248. I am not asking about the remedy.—In the 
balance of power they have got the remedy. In some 
provinces they have a majority. 


249. In Madras, you know, again there are three 
communities—^the Indian Christians, the Mahomedans 
and the Hindus. Would you in Madras give to the 
Indian Christians and the Mahomedans combined 
61 per cent, of the seats in the councU?—^Do you 
not count in Madras the non-Brahmins, who are an 
important community ? 

250. They are Hindus.—All the same, there is an 
important division among the Hindus, the Brahmins 
and the non-Brahmins. You shall have to count 
them. You cannot possibly avoid counting them. 

251. And what would be your situation?—^There 
the Mahomedans, the depressed classes and all others 
could combine and form a majority. 

252. In the United Provinces?—^In the United 
Provinces it is practically the same thing. You have 
got about 40 per cent., if I am not mistaken. 

253. The next question I would like to ask you is 
this: You say in your Memorandum at page 137, at 
the end of paragraph 14: “ That the Mahomedans 
can apprehend no such combination against them in 
the Punjab will be evident from the fact that the 
Sikhs have hitherto thrown their lot more often with 
Mahomedans than with Hindus, especially as their 
interests, as a rural and agricultural community, 
have coincided with those of the Mahomedans.” 
Would not that show that you have less to fear from 
the Mahomedans with whom your interests coincide 
than from the Hindus with whom your interests do 
not coincide?—^What about the special Gurdwara Bill 
which was forced upon us? 

264. If you give mo an answer I will tell you 
that.—A thing might happen like that in certain 
cases. In the important case that I have suggested 
here the Sikhs sided with the Mahomedans, but in 
other cases it may be quite the reverse. Take the 
case of the Gurdwara Bill. There, of course, the 
Hindus and the Sikhs made a stand against the 
official and Mahomedan majority. In spite of that, 
they were defeated and the Gurdwara Bill was passed. 

265. But ordinarily you think your interests will 
coincide with those of the Mahomedans?—^The in¬ 
terests are different. In rural interests we may go 
with Mahomedans, but there may be other interests 
as well. 

266. I should draw your attention to paragraph 19 
of your Memorandum at page 137. You say that the 
franchise should continue on the same basis as at 
present?—Yes. 

2.67. You recommend no extension of the franchise? 
—^No; already it is low. 

258. The voting strength of the Sikhs, as com¬ 
pared with their population, is very high and should 
be reduced P—Is that a reason why it should be re¬ 
duced? It is not a reason at all. 

2-69. Which do you think, universal franchise or 
a much lower franchise?—What I feel is that at 
present the people are not taking as much interest 
in the elections as they should. 

260. You are aware that in the elections to the 
Gurdwara Prabhandak Committee there is universal 
suffrage for the Sikh community?— (Sardar Jodh 
Singh): Universal suffrage has been given to the 
Sikhs under the Gurdwara Act, but the result is that 
in spite of the fact that there were two rival parties 
engaged in a very keen contest in the last election 
with an Akali agitation, in spite of the fact that the 
agitation was there for the last 40 years, and in spite 
of the fact that the issues were made as live as 
possible and the franchise simple, it is found that the 
polling of the votes was only 14 per cent. This shows 
that when they take so much interest in an issue, 
even when universal suffrage is not appreciated by 
the people, and in this case the issue was religious, 
which every Sikh understands; but to understand 
complicated political issues it requires a higher stan¬ 
dard of education, and we think that that standard 
has not been reached yet. 

261. So that the point, I understand, is this : that 
for the political education of the people yon would 
seek to exclude the majority of the people from the 
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franchise, waiting for tho general advance in educa¬ 
tion of the people?—Nothing like that. What I feel 
is that in the Punjab, if the cream of the society and 
the best educated cannot yet understand that it is 
digging at tho root of nationalism, and hence at the 
root of democracy, to insist on special electorates and 
along with them a fixed majority by law and that 
majority a communal one, 1 cannot be very optimistic 
of the general outlook of the general masses, and 
hence I say that until the educated people who are 
leading the masses have got the right spirit, I do not 
think there is any use of this pumping of communal 
virus into the masses who are now living peacefully. 

262. I wish to draw your attention to paragraph ^ 
of your Memorandum on page 137. You say: “ Under 
no circumstances should system of communal repre¬ 
sentation, whether through communal or joint elec¬ 
torates, be allowed to exist in local bodies, but minori¬ 
ties should have adequate representation on these 
bodies.” How would you achieve that?— Sardar 
Sundar Singh Majithia): By proportional represen¬ 
tation by single voting system. 

263. You are aware that the franchise in the local 
bodies is much lower than in the legislatures?—Yea. 

264. Do you think that these people with a much 
lower franchise would be able to understand the 
working of the proportional representation by single 
transferable vote?—Not transferable vote, but pro¬ 
portional representation by single voting. 

266. You put forward the proposition that persons 
with a much lower qualification than is required for 
the Legislative Counoil would be able to properly 
appreciate the working of the proportional system of 
single voting, but the same people are not at present 
fit to exercise the ordinary franchise for the Council ? 
—They are two separate things. The area in the one 
case is not the same as in the other, and the problems 
are not the same. 

266. Will you explain what you mean by propor¬ 
tional system by single vote? (Sardar Jodh Singh) : 
There are books on the subject, and there is no use 
of my wasting tho time of tho Conference on it now. 

267. I wish to draw your attention to para¬ 
graph 22. You say : “ All other subjects, both in the 
Provincial and Central Governments should be subject 
to the vote of the Legislature.” Do I understand that 
whatever the division of the subjects may be, they 
should all be transferred in the provincial legislature ? 
That is your meaning ?—(Sordar Svndar Singh 
Majithia) : Yes. 

268. You recommend a second chamber in the pro¬ 
vinces?— [Sardar Sundar Singh Majithia) ; Yes. But 
if that is going to bo very costly, we may not press 
for it. 


Act, which came up for discussion before the Punjab 
Legislative Council in which religious interests of 
the Sikhs were concerned?—I do not know if I can 
give you any such instances without hunting up the 
records. 

272. You cannot recall any instances from memory 
at present?—There was the Kirpan question and the 
release of the Gurdwara prisoners. 

273. You have stated that the Sikhs have thrown in 
their lot with the Mohamedans more often than with 
Hindus. Is this not due to the fact that most of the 
questions that come up for discussion before the 
Council are of a secular and economic nature, and so 
far aa secular and economic interests are concerned 
the Sikhs have the same interests as the Mahomedans, 
generally speaking?—Not always. 

274. But generally speaking?—Tho reply is already 
there. How can you make a differentiation and draw 
n line. You cannot do so. I do not know what will 
happen in the future. 

275. There is no question of tho future. What is 
the reason which has accounted for the Sikhs making 
common cause with the Mohamedans more often than 
with the Hindus in the past?—Do you think the 
Sikhs are so devoid of sense as not to know how to 
protect their interests and which way their interests 
lie? 

276. Do you mean to say that their interests have 
coincided more often with those of the Mahomedans 
than those of the Hindus?—Not very often. It may 
happen at any time. It has happened like that in the 
instances I have given. 

277. Are not the Sikhs essentially and pre-eminently 
an agricultural community P—Mostly they are. 

278. And so are Mahomedans?—Yes. 

279. Therefore, so far as the agricultural interests 
are concerned, they are in the same boat?—They have 
been like that, there is no doubt about that. 

280. You have stated that the present distinction 
between the rural and urban constituencies should be 
abolished in order that the size of the constituencies 
might be decreased?—Yes, so that they might become 
manageable. 

281. It comes to the same thing. Do you think that 
that represents the view of the rural Sikhs ?—Do you 
think that the rural Sikhs would not get their repre¬ 
sentation ? 

282. That is not the question.—The rural popula¬ 
tion amongst the Sikhs is there no doubt, and when 
the.se constituencies are formed they would have their 
representation. 

283. You cannot say that the rural Sikhs would dis¬ 
like these constituencies being removed P—These are 
the instructions. 


269. That is an important qualification. Then 
towards the end of your Memorandum you suggest 
that the “Public Service Commission shall, in each 
province, see that all classes of the population are 
fairly represented in the services, but the criterion 
of appointment in all cases shall be merit and effici¬ 
ency for the work expected to be done.” Do you 
recommend that there should be a certain minimum 
qualification, and provided that is possessed by the 
candidates the Public Service Commission shall pro¬ 
ceed to make the appointments with regard to com¬ 
munal considerations ?—Yes. 

270. One of the considerations put forward_I do 

not want to go into that at any great detail now—one 
of the considerations put forward by you to which you 
say special importance should be attached with regard 
to the Sikh claim, is that the Sikhs were the rulers 
of the Punjab immediately before the British. Now, 
would you give special representation on those lines 
to the British element in the Punjab as soon as you 
g^ responsible self-government, on the ground that 
they have also been and still are the rulers of the 
country?—I have no objection if you want it and if 
you think it will work better. 

271. 7?ai Saltih Chaudkri Chhotu Ram: Can you 
give any instances, besides the case of the Gurdwara 


^4. Instructions by whom?-From the Diwan, 
w'hich IS a representative body of tho Sikhs. 

285. Will you kindly tell me whether it is the Central 
League which represents the Sikhs better or the Chief 
Khalsa Diwan?—I cannot give a reply to that. The 
Central Sikh I.«ague has also put forward the same 
demands that we are putting forward. 

286. In respect of the abolition of this distinction P— 
Yes. 


^ --—axpa/Acociii/atiuiia wnai.- 

soeve^?—Not to you. 

288. You said that, very soon after Sardar Jogendra 
*i!" M V “ . appointed Minister for Agriculture, 
the Mahomedan members brought a motion in order to 
censure him on the question of excise policv. Do you 
remember whether those Mahomedan members made 
It quite plain in their speeches that they did not mean 
that motion to be a censure motion on the Minister at 
all, but that they simply wanted to discuss the policy f 
-(.Sordar Jodh Stngh ): They did that when they 
knew they could not censure. 

1 of it?—In the 

the whole thing was plain to them. 

*1^* very first speech on the motion 
indicative of the fact that the motion was not meant 
to be a censure motion against the Minister ?_The 
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honourable member knows that lobby discussions take 
place long before the resolutions are moved and before 
the speeches are made. 

291. Baja Narendra Nath: The Sikhs are, 1 pre¬ 
sume, one consolidated, well-organised body? They 
are not divided into different castes?—(S'ardor Sundtr 
Si'ngh Majithia): We do not believe in castes. 

292. Dr, Narang; The Central Sikh League is also 
represented on this deputation by Sardar Sant Singh, 
who is a member of that body?—Yes. 

293. And he is present here?—Yes. 

Sardar Sant Singh: 1 do not come here on behalf of 
that body. 

294. Dr. Narang: It has been stated in the Confer¬ 
ence that the Mahomedans will have no objection if 
the Sikhs wanted weightage, and tiiey may take it 
from the share of the Hindus. You say, on page 135, 
that you want to get rid of the tyranny of religious 
majority. Will that tyranny of religious majority be 
removed by a partition inter se between the Hindus 
and the Sikhs?— [Sardar Sunder Singh Majithia): 
No. 

295. It is also stated that joint electorates, if in¬ 
troduced in this Province, wiU lead to fights, riots, 
bloodshed and the dissolution of the whole system of 
this Province. Do you agree with this view?—^That has 
been the case even in provinces where there is separate 
electorate. 

296. Yon think the joint electorates will contribute 
to smooth working?—At any rate we can have a trial 
in the local bodies and if it succeeds there we can 
extend it later on. 

297. I want to put one question, on which a great 
deal of emphasis has been laid. I just want to know 
from you, Sardar Jodh Singh, what is the effective 
majority in the Punjab Legislative Council. Is it the 
Muslim representation or any other combination, in 
spite of their being in the majority in point of 
nnmbers?— (Sardar Jodh Singh): They are the most 
united single block numerically. Hence, whichever 
side they cast their votes that side wins. 

298. So they are in an effective majority?—Yes. 

299. The Hindus are divided into groups?—Yes, the 
Congress men and the non-Congress men. 

300. And also the Rohtakwalas ?—Yes. 

301. So there are three distinct groups of Hindus? 
—Yes. 


304. Captain Sikandar Hayat Khan: Do you in¬ 
clude Ramgarhia and Ramdasi Sikhs as Sikhs?— 
(Sardar Sunder Singh Majithia): Yes, we do. 

305. Sardar Shivdev Singh Vberoi: Much of the 
ground has been covered by the questions put 
by my friends opposite. I would like you to 
say something—and I think the members of 
the Conference would like to know—of the repre¬ 
sentative character of the Chief Khalsa Diwan, 
how the MemorandTim which is submitted was 
prepared and so on?—^We called a representative 
meeting of the Sikhs from the different parts of the 
province and they met together on the 27th of May 
and discussed the draft Memorandum in that meeting 
and passed it. 

306. So it is the general demand of the Sikh com¬ 
munity that is embodied in this Memorandum?—Yes. 
It has support of the Sikhs Association and also the 
support of the Sikh League as well. 

307. Sardar Shivdev Singh: I think it would be 
interesting for the members of the Commission to 
know the Diwan’s position, when it was constituted 
and what interest it has been taking in the political 
and educational advancement of this province. 

Chairman; I should like to know. 

Witness: The Chief Khalsa Diwan, which is a regie- 
tered body under Act 21 of 1869, was established in 
1902. It has nearly 100 associations (Singh Sabhas) 
attached to it which are scattered over in different 
parts of the country. The Diwan has an educational 
committee of its own to which the majority of the 
members are sent by the Diwan, but there are other 
interests also represented on that educational com¬ 


mittee. That educational committee controls nearly 
275 educational institutions. Those 275 educational 
institutions comprise 93 secondary schools, 43 high 
and 50 middle schools, including eight schools for the 
girls. The schools are managed and run by the local 
oiforts of the Sihks and they receive grants-in-aid 
from the educational committee of the Diwan. We 
have up to this time given nearly Rs. 3,32,366 as 
grants-iu-aid to these different schools. I should not 
be understood to mean that these institutions depend 
upon the grant-in-aid that the educational committee 
gives; but they give them this help besides the money 
that is collect^ by local efforts, a substantial amount 
is also collected in the shape of fees and Government 
also gives grant-in-aid. 

308. Sardar Shivdev Singh Uheroi: You have stated 
about the educational activities, but I would like to 
know what activities the Diwan has shown in the 
political advancement of the community and what part 
it played during the investigation of the present Re¬ 
forms?—When the Reforms were to be introduced by 
Lord Chelmsford and the Rt. Hon. Montagu, wo suV 
mitted, on behalf of the Diwan, a Memorandum on 
the subject of Reforms, a copy of which we have 
annexed* to our present Memorandum to the Com¬ 
mission. Besides that, we took a deputation to the 
Rt. Hon. the Secretary of State and to the Viceroy in 
Delhi on behalf of the community, and we discussed 
the matter with those two high officials. Then we sent 
a deputation to England comprising, amongst others, 
two friends of onrs here, Sardar Shivdev Singh and 
Sardar Ujjal Singh. They went to England and had 
occasion to meet Sir Sankaran Nair, who was a mem¬ 
ber on the Advisory Committee in England. The 
report that these gentlemen submitted also forms part 
of the annexure* to our present Memorandum. So 
you see, in the past we have done our best to repre¬ 
sent the interests of the community in the sphere of 
politics so far as it lay within the province of the 
Diwan. 

309. Do you remember that in that deputation 
which was sent to England there was one member who 
was the President of the then Sikh League?—^You 
mean Sardar Sohan Singh? 

310. Yes.—Yes. 

311. Do you think that the demands which have 
been put from time to time in these memoranda have 
been met by the Government to the satisfaction of 
the oommunify?—I am afraid not. 

312. One of your demands, I understand, has always 
been to have a Sikh in the Executive Council of the 
Viceroy?—^Yes. 

313. Has that demand ever been met by the 
Government?—^No, not at all. 

.314. Dr. Suhraieardy; You have complained of the 
standing tyrannous majority of the Mussalmans in the 
Punjab Legislative Council. Is it not a fact that the 
standing ^annous majority of the Mussalmans in 
the Council is reduced to a helpless minority in the 
event of the combination of the Sikhs and the 
Hindus?—^I have said already that many a time things 
have happened when Sikhs and the Mahomedans have 
joined together. 

315. That I know. But my question is this. You 
have given examples where on account of community 
of interests, Sikhs have joined the Mahomedans in the 
council, but you have complained of the standing 
tyrannous majority of the Mussalmans. As an illus¬ 
tration you yourself have said that where the question 
of your religious interests was concerned, namely, the 
Gurdwara Bill, the Mussalmans stood on one side and 
the Hindus and the Sikhs on the other side. Is it 
not that numerically the Hindus and Sikhs combina¬ 
tion was stronger than the Muslim so-called standing 
tyrannous majority? Is it a fact that it was with 
the help of the official bloc that you were defeated and 
not by the standing tyrannous majority of the Maho¬ 
medans?—^If the official bloc also did not then agree 
to the measure, even then we could have been 
defeated. 

• Not printedi ' ' 
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316. Even when Sikhs and Hindus were combined? 
—Hindus and Sikhs were not in favour of the Gurd- 
wara Bill. 

317. What I want is the numerical strength, that is, 
if the official Hoc were to remain neutral, cannot the 
Hindus and the Sikhs combined together reduce the 
Muslim standing tyrannous majority into minority ?— 
I do not think so. 

318. You have said, if I have not mistaken you, that 
where there are only two communities in the pro¬ 
vinces other than the Punjab, tbe Muslim minority 
have got a remedy inasmuch as they are in a majority 
in other provinces. Will you please inform me whether 
the Muslims are in a majority in any of the provincial 
legislatures?—Take the case of the Punjab. You are 
asking for Sind to be separated. We have suffered in 
the Punjab in our own homes and we have no appre¬ 
ciable interest outside the Province. The Mahomedans 
would have a compensating thing later on in the other 
provinces which are being asked to be made. 

319. Let me tell you that even in Bengal we are in 
a minority?—admit that. 

320. You claim a number of seats for the Sikh com¬ 
munity in excess of their numerical strength in the 
Punjab on the same basis as the Mahomedans in Bihar, 
who are about the same strength numerically as you 
are in the Punjab have been given representation. 
Is not that your point?—Yes. 

321. That is on account of your historic importance 

and loyal service during the war ?—Economic import¬ 
ance as well. I will give you an example * • » 

322. I do not want any example. Is it a fact that, 
because certain amount of representation in excess of 
their population is given to Mahomedans in Bihar you 
want for the Sikh community similar representation? 
—What I mean is that for Mahomedans special repre¬ 
sentation was conceded by the Montford Beport, and 
we were promised by two responsible officers of Govern¬ 
ment consideration on the same lines. We have been 
pressing for that consideration all this time, but it has 
not been conceded. 

323. If you get your concession, you do not mind the 
Mahomedans of other provinces getting similar con¬ 
cession ?—I will not mind at aU. 

324. You also will not mind if in Sind, Delhi and 
North-West Frontier Province similar protection is 
given?—^No. We only want that we should have some 
protection. 

325. What is the protection you want? You simply 
say you want “ similar representation.” Do you want 
separate electorate? 

Sardar Shivdev Sinqh Uberoi: What my friend Dr. 
Suhrawardy wants to know is whether by separate 
electorate or by joint electorate you want reservation 
of seats?—By any method that could be devised for us. 
If you want that the method should be suggested by 
us we will do so. 

326. Siv Sdvi Sifir^h Gout: You have been five years 
a member of the Executive Council. What is your view, 
has the growth of communalism in the Punjab become 
more acute since the advent of the Beforms than it 
was before? Do you think that since the introduction 
of communal representation, communal tension has 
grown?—^Naturally, it has grown. Am I to give the 
reply as a late Member of the Executive Council. 

327. Chairman: No, no. I do not think the question 
was asked for the purpose of getting from you what 
may be called an ex-official view. It was merely in¬ 
troductory , to call attention to the fact that you have 
been much interested in politics in the Punjab. The 
question, if I may say so, is a very good one. It was 
^lly put in two forms. I would prefer the first form. 
What he is asking you is whether in your opinion, since 
the introduction of the Montford Beforms, the com¬ 
munal tension in this Province in the political sphere 

has increased?—Certainly it has. 

328. Sir Hari Singh Gour: Is it due to the introduc¬ 
tion of separate communal representation in your Pro¬ 
vince?—Well at any rate I cannot say that it has 
smoothened the spirit. 

_ 329. The point I wish to ask you,. Sardar, is how far 
in your opinion the introduction of separate electo¬ 


rates has contributed to the growing tension between 
the various communities?—^It has accentuated to a 
certain extent. 

330. Has the growth of communal tension been con¬ 
ducive to the lowering of efficiency in the services?—■ 
Certainly, there is favouritism. 

331. Has it also prejudiced the determination of 
public questions in the local legislature?—Take the 
case of admission into the educational institutions; it 
has been done on communal lines. Whether the com¬ 
munity requires protection or not I cannot say, but 
things like giving more jobs to certain communities 
which are not well represented has brought about this 
tension. 

332. You mean to say that the various communities 
try to put in their own candidates and nobody thinks 
about the State or the nation ?—^At any rate that has 
been so in the Punjab. 

333. You have said that if communal representation 
is abolished you are prepared to sacrifice the interests 
of your community in favour of the larger interests 
and nationality?—Yes, provided it is removed from 
the country as a whole. 

334. Of course, you have said that. Are you 
prepared to do that not only as regards communal 
representation in the legislature but also communal 
representation in the services .P—When that spirit of 
nationalism comes in the country as a whole these 
things would go, but as long as we are hidebound by 
these different communal considerations you cannot 
expect one community to sacrifice for the sake of 
another. If it is removed from the whole country 
we are prepared to stand on our merits. 

336. Mr. Hartshorn: Including the services?—^Yes. 

• ••*«****•» 

338. Sir Zulflqar Ali K.han; I should like to know 
your view, Sardar Saheb, about the origin of com¬ 
munal riots. Whether it is due to separate elector- 
rates or whether it is due to any other causes? 

Chairman: What date are you taking about the 
origin of communal troubles? 

Sir Zvlfiqar Ali Khan: Since the inception of the 
Beforms, i.e., 1922. 

339. Chairman: Let me put the question myself. 
What is your view, Sardar Saheb? There have been, 
unfortunately, on occasions very serious outbreaks in 
this part of the world, let us say, within the last 
seven or eight years from time to time. The question 
put to you by Sir Zulfiqar is whether you think that 
those unfortunate outbreaks have been—^I think he 
suggested—caused by communical representation?— 
Take the case of the riots that took place at 
Amritsar in 1919. There was no communal represen¬ 
tation at the back of it; political teachings and all 
that sort of thing were there. But take the case of 
the riots in Multan. There was certainly Mahomedan 
feeling against the Hindus and the Sikhs. So I 
cannot say that all riots are caused by communal 
representation. 

340. Chairman: Communalism and communal repre¬ 
sentation are quite different things. As I understand 
it communalism is a state of tension, of mutual sus¬ 
picion or mutual antagonism between different com¬ 
munities. The question is, do yon think that that 
situation was aggravated by the fact that there were 
communal electorates?— (Sardar Sundar Singh 
Majithia): I think, sir, they helped to fan them to 
some extent. 

.341. You think they helped to fan the flame?— 
Yes. 

342. Sir Zvlfiqar Ali Khan: Do you think a system 
of Joint electorates will remove that tension P—It may 
do so. I cannot prophesy for the future. 

343. For example, between two Sikh candidates 
standing for election, does not that very spirit of 
rivalry between the two Sikh candidates create bad 
feeling between them ?—What is happening in the 
district boards just at present? 
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344. I want to know as between Hindus, Sikhs 
and Mahomedans.—^At any rate, a Sikh candidate 
will have to get the support of Mahomedans and 
Hindus as well to get elected. 

345. That is merely theoretical?—The other side is 
theoretical, too. 

346. You say that the Sikhs made sacrifices in the 
cause of the Empire and therefore must get some¬ 
thing in excess of their due share. Do you not think 
that Mussalmans and Hindus have also sacrified in 
the Great War?—Comparisons are always odious, but 
take what we have done, and we base our claim on 
that. 


347. Others have also done the same thing, but 
they are not wanting more than their shares.—^They 
are asking for 55 per cent. 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan: On the population basis. 

348. Sardar Shivdev Singh TJberoi: Every com¬ 
munity has rendered service in the last war, but what 
my friend the Nawab Sahib wanted to make clear was 
the extent of help given by each community.—^Well, 
sir, if you study the speeches of Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
at the time that will make the point very clear. Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer gives the figures of the different 
communities recruited during the war. Please see 
what he says. I need not say anything more. 


AFTERNOON. 

Deputation from the CHIEF KHALSA DIWAN — continued. 


1. Chairman (to Sardar Sunder Singh Majithia): 
Just a few questions I would like to put to you to 
concentrate attention on the view you present. As I 
understand your Memorandum you point out that here 
in the Punjab the difllculties connected with com- 
munalism are increased by the fact that you have this 
very important Sikh community to provide for?—Yes. 

2. And what we have noticed is this, that, com¬ 
pared with the otlier two communities, the voting 
strength of the Sikh community in comparison with 
their population is very high. Is that not so?—Yes, 
sir. 

3. The figures that we have been supplied show 
that the voting strength of the Sikh community is 
24 per cent. ?—^Yes, with the present franchise. 

4. Whereas on a population basis they would he 
11 per cent. ?—^Yes. 

5. So that their voting strength is more than double 
of what we might suppose to be their population?— 
Yes. 

6. Will you just tell me why that is so and how 
that has come about —Because we have got many 
landed proprietors among us and we have a large 
number of people who pay land revenue. 

7. I suppose that the main reason must be that in 
the rural districts the Sikh proprietor is, on an aver¬ 
age, a more important occupier than the average 
occupier of any other community?—Yes, Sir. 

8. Anyhow, that is the fact; 24 per cent, voting 
strength to 11 per cent, population. On the other 
hand, you see that the Mahomedan community is an 
absolute majority in population?—^Yes, Sir. 

9. They form 55 per cent S’—^Yes; that is an estab¬ 
lished fact. 

10. Whereas the Mahomedan voting strength I see 
is only 43 per cent. ?—-Yes, sir. 

11. I have just been making some tables and the 
figures when put together are very impressive. I put 
the “ population percentage ” in one column, 
“ voting strength ” in the second column, and the 
suggestion of your deputation as to the distribution 
of seats in the third column. That works out like 
this. The Sikhs form 11 per cent, of the population; 
they have a voting strength of 24 per cent, and your 
deputation is putting forward on their behalf a pro¬ 
posal that they should have 30 per cent, of the seats? 
—^Yes, sir. 

12. Then take the Mahomedans. The Mahomedans 
are 55 per cent, of the population; they are 43 per 
cent, of the voting strength, and your proposal is that 
they should have 40 per cent, of the seats?—^Yes. 

13. Then if I may call the remainder Hindu— 
strictly speaking, it is not Hindu, but a great mass is 
Hindu—calling it Hindu, you get population 33 per 
cent., voting strength 32 per cent, and the seats 
you propose 30 per cent. Do you observe that if that 
proposal held the field, the Hindu community would 


have seats which are, roughly, in proportion either to 
their population strength or to their voting strength, 
and it follows really that your proposal is a proposal 
by which the number of seats to be allotted to the 
Sikhs, which is 30 per cent., is to he secured really 
by a reduction of the proportionate Mahomedan 
representation?—Also from the Hindus. 

14. I do not see how that is to be done, because 
you see the Hindus are 33 per cent, population and 
their voting strength is 32 per cent. It is only two 
seats you get from the Hindus?—My idea was this, 
that they were also a distinct minority in the Punjab, 
and in reducing their seats I could not reduce them 
much. 

15. I see the idea. Of course, one must face the 
result of this ?—We are lowering the Mahomedan seats 
only by four. 

16. One has always to remember in these things, of 
course, that whatever may be the force of the argu¬ 
ment for giving a disproportionately high number to 
one community, the proposal can only be carried out 
if you are prepared to give a disproportionately low 
number to the other community?—There is one thing 
to remember. In the other provinces the Hindus and 
the Mahomedans are to be considered. Take Madras. 
In Madras the Mahomedans are about 6 per cent, and 
the rest are Hindus. Therefore, a greater representa¬ 
tion of the Mohamedans is possible in Madras. But 
here we have got three communities to consider and, 
therefore, jou have to take from both. 

17. It is really a very elementary mathematical 
observation. If there are two Hours of time which is 
divided between the Commission and the two Com¬ 
mittees, it is manifest that if one of the bodies take 
more than its proportionate time it can only be at 
the expense of the other two?—Quite, sir, but there 
is no other remedy for it. On the other hand, this 
time is a time divided in the other provinces by only 
two communities. We do not come in there for 
sharing this time. 

18. That is quite right. I appreciate entirely the 
special importance of the Sikh community in this 
province. The result of your plan is this, that although 
on a population basis if you added the Sikhs to the 
Hindus they would be less than the Mahomedans, on 
your proposed distribution of seats if you added the 
Sikhs to the Hindus, then you would have more seats 
than the Mahomedans?—On the other hand, let us 
take another case. Supposing the Sikhs as a body were 
transferred from the Punjab into Bihar and Orissa 
and a similar proportion were to be got out from 
Bihar and Orissa, the Mahomedans there on the one 
side are 10 per cent, and the Sikhs 11 per cent. The 
Hindus would be the remaining portion of the per¬ 
centage. What would you do in that case? 

19. I will reply by saying that, fortunately, we had 
better confine ourselves to the Sikhs in the Punjab!— 
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My argument is this. In Bihar and Orissa you have 
got only two communities to consider, whereas in the 
Punjab you have three communities to consider. 
Therefore you cannot very well lay down a formula 
which would apply equally in the other provinces. 
Our ease is a special one. 

20. At any rate, you do not dissent from my figures? 
—do not dissent from them as they stand. 

21. I shall just ask you two other things. You see 

this is another point which is in the mind of some of 
us. In the district boards of this Province there is no 
communal electorate. Is there?—In regard to that, 
of course, my friend (Sardar Jodh Singh) just told me 
that there the constituencies are manipulated in such 
a way. 

22. Don’t let us use question-begging words. But 
what you mean is that in the district boards you con¬ 
sider that the boundaries are so arranged as none the 
less to produce a particular result?—That has actually 
happened, sir. 

23. And I think that the particular thing you were 
disposed to suggest was that they were so arranged as 
to benefit the Mahomedans?—That is my contention. 

24. If I take the district boards and try to find out 
how many seats the Sikhs ought to have if the right 
number is to be got at by taking an average between 
their population and voting strength, I find that the 
number that they ought to have is 141 ?—Yes. 

25. Do you know how many they actually have!’— 
Not the exact number, Sir. 

26. I will tell you. It is 186. I have got it here at 
page 142* of the Blue Book, and I see that it is rather 
a striking fact. Is that not so where the Sikhs have 
got no communal electorate?—But has it not been. 
Sir, mostly in the central districts ? 

27. Would you give me an explanation for that? 
If I understand the facts rightly, it seems rather a 
striking fact in the district boards, where there was 
no communal electorate and where, as a matter of fact, 
you are disposed to think that the boundaries of the 
constituencies would rather favour the Mahomedans, 
it looks as though the Sikhs would, in fact, get in, no 
doubt, on the strength of their authority and influence 
in the district. They are occupying 186 seats, as 
against 141, according to what is called the formula?— 
But have you seen what was the number of seats in 
the district board to the Sikhs before, and what was 
the number of seats to the Mahomedans before, and 
what effect this formula had on it? 

28. But the formula was not applied at all?—In the 
district board, sir, the manipulation has been done in 
such a way as to give a larger number of seats to the 
Mahomedans now than they themselves ought to have 
had. 

29. Notwithstanding the fact that, in your view, 
there has been such an artificial arrangement as to 
favour the Mahomedans at the expense of their rivals, 
none the less the Sikhs have secured 186 seats, whereas 
on what is called the formula basis, they ought to have 
had 141. That rather makes me think that at any 
rate in the district boards the Sikhs are able to hold 
their own ? —Yes, they have been able to hold their own 
here because in the central- districts they were the chief 
factors who were represented on the district boards 
before. 

30. Can you tell me offhand and speaking quite 
generally which community is it in the district boards 
that has in this result had to give way, as it were, to 
the Sikhs? You said that the Mahomedans got a very 
good deal. It must be the Hindus then.f—I cannot 
say anything offhand. The possibility is that Hindus 
had not had so much landed interest to safeguard, and, 
therefore, they were not so much represented. 

31. I have only one other question to put to you and 
I want to, put it clearly, and then I hope we may be 
able, for the afternoon, to pass from the communal 
argument, which, after all, cannot occupy the whole 
of the political and public interests of a very great 
country. You were asked by my friend Sir Hari 
Singh Gour a question just before we broke up. He 
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argued thus: He said: “Did you think that communal 
electorates were the cause which had increased com¬ 
munal tension and even riots and violence in recent 
years? ’’ I understood your answer to be—but tell me 
if I have understood it aright—you thought that it 
had contributed?—That is what I thought. Sir. 

32. Do you think that this has anything to do with 
it, that the position was that in previous times, when 
the prospect of a rapid advance to more self-govern¬ 
ment seemed very distant, the different communities 
were less prepared to try and get full political repre¬ 
sentations for their own special case, and do you think 
that in recent years, when the prospect was opened out 
of constitutional advance, the different communities 
are becoming increasingly eager to (what I say call) 
dig themselves in before the later stages are reached? 
Do you think there is anything in that?—Quite right. 
Sir. That may be due to it. But ell the same pre¬ 
vious to the pre-Reform days we had in this country 
no legislative council as now, and the administration 
in municipalities and district boards was carried on 
by Government officials. The people did not take so 
much interest in those Westei-nised institutions before 
as they are taking now. 

33. I am just following out your line of thought, and 
it seems rather to confirm what I have suggested, that 
in those days communal feeling in connection with 
politics was less important because, even if you did not 
get your co-religionist returned, he had not much 
opportunity to influence political action?—Quite so. 

34. And now he has more opportunities to influence 
political action?—Not only that. Sir, but even the 
principle now followed in regard to the representation 
in different services has accentuated it too. 

35. Because you mean that, if you get what you 
regard as an adequate representation of your com¬ 
munity in the legislature, that, in its turn, enables in¬ 
creased pressure to be exercised with the object of 
securing what you regard as adequate representation 
in the services?—Yes, Sir. 

36. And so the wheel goes round?—Not only that. 
Sir. We cannot drive out from our minds what we 
were before in this Province. 

37. Who were the last rulers of the Province before 
the British?—The Sikhs. The fact is we cannot afford 
to be relegated to the position of being dependent on 
other communities. 

38. It is rather striking and, in all circumstances, 
not a very encouraging fact that, when we had the 
deputation from the Hindu party yesterday morning, 
the spokesman expressed a strong view that, unless 
there was a complete abolition throughout India of 
communal representation, they would go so far as to 
say that they did not want any constitutional advance. 
Yesterday afternoon we had a very strong expression of 
view from the mouth of Sir Muhammad Shaft, I do not 
say insisting, but at any rate very powerfully and 
emphatically demanding that the joint electorates 
should not be substituted for separate electorates. 
Now I see, in the Memorandum of the Sikh deputa¬ 
tion, on page 137 : “ The Sikhs, therefore, while they 
welcome an extension of the system of responsible gov¬ 
ernment, feel that any extension that may be decided 
upon should be accompanied by the removal of circum¬ 
scribing adverse conditions, and, if these latter cannot 
be removed, they feel that no radical extension of the 
present system will be useful to the country. It would 
merely extend the area of mischief.” Now tell me, 
what do you mean by that sentence, “By the re¬ 
moval of circumscribing adverse conditions ” ? Do 
you not think, if I may make a suggestion, that every 
community in this Province must really do its utmost 
—-I do not lecture, but I merely make a suggestion 
with the greatest humility—^to cultivate a spirit of 
give and take?—Certainly, that is what we want, but 
I do not want it at the risk of depriving the Sikh 
community of their legitimate rights, as has been done 
by the Nehru Committee. 

.39. Lord Burnham: I wish to ask you one Question 
with regard to the report concerning the Sikh depu¬ 
tation which went to England in 1920. I see great 
disappointment is expressed at the failure of that 
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deputation owing to accidental circumstances to 
achieve its ends. They arrived late. That is all set 
out, and they were not satisfied with the one addi¬ 
tional member or two. Could you tell me what else 
they expected?—What happened at that time was 
that we get practically two members and one mem¬ 
ber by nomination, making three in all, and three 
members were given to the Mahomedans. Our depu¬ 
tation demanded proper representation, that is, pro¬ 
portionately to our community. But our friends 
benefited and we do not grudge them; but still we 
felt that we had not been dealt with adequately and 
the promises held out to us by the responsible officials, 
that is, the Right Honourable the Secretary of State 
for India and the Viceroy of India, have dwindled 
down and they were not fulfilled. 

40. It is set out here, and I have no means of test¬ 
ing it, and I have no doubt it is true, that Lord 
Selbourne, who received the deputation as chair¬ 
man of the Joint Committees of both Houses of 
Parliament, said, I think—I am not quite certain— 
that it was too late to make the amendment that you 
asked?—^Yes, that is what he said. 

41. You do not think you had a fair hearing on 
that occasion?—We had no fair hearing, and we were 
told at that time that our claims would be duly con¬ 
sidered on the next occasion. Now is that time, and 
it is in your hands to give us. 

42. Do you mean as a community to be represented 
in England when the Joint Committees of both 
Houses considers any proposals that are made!’—If 
a Committee is appointed there to consider this 
question we shall be delighted to represent our case. 

43. I have no power to invite, but I ask you 
whether you mean to go?—Certainly, we shall be de¬ 
lighted to go, if occasion arises, to press our claims. 

Sardar Shivdev Singh Vberoi: If I am permitted to 
say a little on this matter as I happened to be one of 
the members of the deputation, I may say it was then 
stated by the responsible authorities, the Right Hon. 
the Secretary of State and the Viceroy that the case 
of the Sikhs was quite just, but they feared it was 
not the time when the whole question should be con¬ 
sidered. 

44. Mapr Attlee; On page 137, paragraph 17, of 
your Memorandum you say, “No member of the 
permanent services of the country should ever be 
appointed as Governor.” Where do you think the 
Governor should come from!’—From England, and 
later on from this country itself. 

45. In the next sentence you say, “ Ministers 
should always be chosen so as to represent the various 
elements constituting the legislature.” By 
“ element ” do you mean communal elements or 
political elements?—We are dealing particularly with 
our province and we cannot get rid of the idea of 
the different communities being represented on the 
Legislative Council. 

46. Do you not realise that that means you cannot 
have in this province a parliamentary system such 
as we have it in England, because you do not provide 
for an opposition, which is quite an essential thing? 


—Not under the present circumstances. How can 
you possibly have it when the system of election is on 
communal basis and when even the appointment of 
ministers and member's is on a communal basis? You 
can have that possible only when the majority of the 
House have a Prime Minister and the Prime Minister 
selects his colleagues. Then there will be an opposi¬ 
tion which will take office when called upon to do so. 
But that could not be had here under the present 
circumstances. It is not possible for us to have a 
chief minister who will select his colleagues. 

47. But the difficulty is, you want joint responsi¬ 
bility?—Yes. 

48. That would mean a homogenous body of 
ministers. On the other hand, you want ministers to 
represent different communities.^—But still ways and 
means could be found to make it homogeneous. What 
did you do in the case of the Coalition Government 
when Mr. Lloyd George formed the Ministry? 

49. I do not cite it as a good precedent. But 
apart from that the point is, you are trying to adapt 
certain Western institutions to this country, and in 
this paragraph 17 you put forward two proposals 
that seem to my mind to kill the idea of a complete 
representative system. Do you not think that the 
time will come when the present conditions will go?— 
But as long as the present ideas are there we cannot 
have anything more than we suggest. But we welcome 
a suggestion of the nature you have indicated. When 
we get rid of this communal problem, as we hope we 
will, then we can think of that. 

60. The interim period is a little difficult?—Yes. 
(Sardar Jodh Singh): I may say that along with 
that proposal we have another proposal that, if in the 
Constitution you do away with the communal electoi'- 
ates, then we agree to the principle which you have 
suggested. Our present proposal is only a kind of 
solution to meet the present difficulty. When you 
have got your members elected on a communal basis 
you cannot select a man who represents the whole 
community, because he has been elected by one 
community, and by no stretch of imagination can 
you call him to be a representative of all the citi¬ 
zens. As things stand at present, we must yoke to¬ 
gether people of several communities and ask them to 
find a way out of the difficulty by w,ay of compro¬ 
mise. After all, it is a question of give and take. 

51. Lord. Sirathcona: Who was the first Indian 
member of the Executive Council of the Punjab 
Government after the Montford Reforms .P—^I hap¬ 
pened to be the first member. 

52. I only wanted to be quite certain. In para¬ 
graph 16 of your Memorandum, on page 137, you indi¬ 
cate your desire for full independence in the Province 
subject to the control of Central Government in 
matters pertaining to the defence of the country, 
etc. Then you refer to internal commotions. Does 
that mean that you do not favour the handing over 
of law and order in the Province, but you would like 
to devise some authority under central control for 
law and order?—It follows. 

53. That is your desire?—Yes. 
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Memorandum submitted by the 

1. This Memorandum represents the views of the 
National Unionist Party of the Punjab Council. The 
strength of the party is 36. 

It is not intended to deal in this Memorandum with 
all the topics set forth in the Commission’s invitation 
for memoranda. Nor is it intended to discuss in any 
great detail even the topics which have been selected 
for immediate treatment. The object of the present 
Memorandum is to convey the general views of the 
National Unionist Party on certain important topics 
as early as possible to the Commission. 

It is also felt that before any specific questions are 
touched a brief reference may be made to a few 
circumstances about which it is well to have a clear 
conception while approaching the question of con¬ 
stitutional development. 

India’s Attitude Towards the Commission. 

2. The first point which comes uppermost in one’s 
mind in this connection is the varying attitude 
adopted towards the Commission by the various 
sections of the Indian community. This attitude has 
two aspectS) outer and inner. The outer aspect is 
represented by the bitter hostility of one section and 
the willing co-operation of another. The inner aspect 
is marked only by a difference of degree, and not of 
kind. All those who take an intelligent interest in 
the subject of the Commission share a common feeling 
of disappointment and resentment at the exclusion of 
Indian element from the personnel of the Commission. 

The reason for this resentment is obvious. All 
Royal Commissions appointed in the recent past to 
enquire into any question of importance have con¬ 
tained an Indian element. The exclusion of Indians 
from a Commission which is to conduct an enquiry 
into a question of the greatest moment to India’s 
future as a whole could not fail to evoke the keenest 
resentment. 

The time for the announcement of the Commission 
was not well chosen either. 

Repeated earnest demands when made by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people for hastening the appoint¬ 
ment of the Statutory Commission had failed to 
evoke any response from the Secretary of State. 
When the demand had ceased the announcement of a 
Commission came and coincided with the existence of 
a strong wave of communal tension in the country. 
An announcement of this character at such a time 
was likely to be viewed with misgiving and distrust. 
The exclusion of Indians from the Commission tended 
still further to confirm the suspicions of the people. 

The explanation for this exclusion that no Indians 
acceptable to the whole of India were available, and 
that the inclusion of Indians would have excluded the 
chance of a unanimous report, does not carry con¬ 
viction. Human nature being what it is no one 
individual, even no set of individuals, would be 
acceptable to a whole country in any part of the 
world. Are there no men in England who criticise 
the personnel of the present CommissionWill the 
members of the committee which the Legislative 
Assembly has been invited to elect be acceptable, in¬ 
dividually or collectively, to the whole of India? 
What could reasonably be insisted upon was a sub¬ 
stantial measure of agreement among the people with 
regard to Indian members, and as this substantial 
measure of agreement is expected to be indicated by a 
vote of the Assembly in the election of committee the 
same measure of agreement could have been achieved 
by the adoption of a similar method in the choice of 
Indian members on the Commission. The part of 
the explanation relating to the solicitude of the Secre¬ 
tary of State for a unanimous report instead of ex¬ 
plaining anything has the effect of mystifying the 
situation still further. In fact, it places the Com¬ 
mission in an embarrassing position. Has the Com¬ 
mission promised to produce a unanimous report? If 
not, what does this part of the explanation mean? 
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The detractors of the Commission can base every 
plausible argument on this explanation to prejudice 
an average Indian against the Commission. 

Communal Tension. 

3. A very strong wave of communal tension has 
swept over the country during the last two or three 
years. This wave was the result of a reaction against 
the unity brought about in the palmy days of non- 
co-operation. That unity did not rest on very solid 
and reliable foundations. For three or four years 
common hatred for a third party had been preached 
violently from the Press and the platform and our 
unity was built on the foundation of that common 
hatred. Before the leaders of the people had had 
time to substitute a foundation of better material, 
e.p., a clear perception of common citizenship and of 
common secular and political interests, the crash 
came and the pendulum swung violently to the other 
extreme. The communal tension, however, affected, 
almost exclusively, the urban section of the people, 
who, after all, constitute only ten per cent, of the 
entire population. The communal virus did not 
spread to rural areas, where mutual relations of 
Hindus and Muslims continued to be marked by 
toleration, good will and even cordiality. Another 
encouraging feature was that excesses were every¬ 
where committed by ignorant and irresponsible in¬ 
dividuals, the very scum of society. A further cause 
for gratification is that men of responsible position 
were not wanting who openly and strongly denounced 
the mad acts of their own co-religionists. The very 
nature and extent of excesses, deplorable as they 
were, serve to rouse the conscience of the people. In 
fact, the revulsion of feeling caused by these excesses 
is so genuine, so keen and so widespread, that it may 
be said with confidence that the tide of communal 
bitterness has definitely turned. 

The Indian Press. 

4. In all civilised countries the Press is supposed to 
discharge two main functions, that of reflecting public 
opinion and that of moulding and guiding it. The 
Press in India may be said to discharge, more or less, 
the same functions. But there are two or three 
factors which distinguish the Indian Press from the 
Press of an ordinary Western country, and as the 
trend of Press comments is likely to be watched by 
the Commission and in some measure to influence its 
judgment, it will not be amiss to draw attention to 
these distinguishing features. The English section of 
the Press is divided into two parts, that owned or 
managed by Europeans and that owned and managed 
by Indians. The European-managed section will, 
generally speaking, be found to be either luke-warm 
or hostile in the matter of extension of reforms. This 
section is a champion of the permanent service and 
European capitalists, and views with cautious concern 
or disfavour any further political advance. The 
Indian-managed section of the English Press is 
frankly communal. There are just a few papers, a 
mere drop in the ocean, which keep their general 
policy untainted by a spirit of communalism. But 
the whole host of the rest are either frankly and 
avowedly communal or communal in spirit with a thin 
veneer of nationalism. Another feature of the Indian 
Press is that it is entirely manned by men of urban 
extraction both among Hindus and Muslims. The net 
result of this is that while urban interests receive 
ample attention and protection rural interests remain 
unnoticed and uncared for. 

The Beal India. 

5. The real India is not the India of Ihe Press nor 
the India of the town. The real India is rural India, 
where ninety per cent, of the Indian population reside 
and sweat and toil to earn a precarious living. The 
humming streets of Calcutta and the buzzing quarters 
of Bombay are no indications of true Indian life. The 
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stately mansions of these cities give no clue to the 
actual economic conditions which prevail in the 
country-side. The cultured and well-dressed gentle¬ 
man of Delhi or Allahabad is a phenomenon unknown 
in rural India. The well-appointed roads and gardens 
of Amritsar and Lucknow find no parallel in villages. 
The palatial public buildings in large towns are mere 
symbols of self-complacent human vanity which 
refuses to see beyond its nose. The real India is 
ill-fed, ill-clad and ill-looked after. It lives in miser¬ 
able huts. It is served by very few good roads, 
schools and hospitals are few and far between, and 
ordinary amenities of civilised life are practically 
non-existent in rural India. 

Bureaucracy’s Stewardship. 

6. The Indian bureaucracy generally claims to be 
the sole trustee of the masses. But it has not a very 
good account to give of its stewardship. The urban 
intelligentsia is frequently twitted by bureaucrats for 
its neglect of care of rural masses. The charge 
against the urban intelligentsia may not be incorrect 
substantially, hut what about the charge against the 
bureaucracy itself? Has the bureaucracy, which re¬ 
ceives handsome salaries for an efficient and equitable 
discharge of its duties, done justice to the claims of 
rural India? The reply is an emphatic negative. The 
bureaucracy has listened only to the clamorous towns¬ 
man and patted and hugged him in entire oblivion 
of the fact that the real India, i.e., rural India, is 
being neglected and starved in the interest of only 
10 per cent, of the general population. It is true that 
since the inception of the Reforms popular ministers, 
particularly in the Punjab, have turned their atten¬ 
tion to rural interests, but the beginning that has 
been made is all too moderate and, unless vigorously 
and consistently followed, cannot yield any very sub¬ 
stantial and permanent results. 

Separate Communal Representation. 

7. One of the, most important problems which has 
excited a great deal of heat and controversy, and 
which the Statutory Commission will have to decide, 
is the question of separate communal representation. 
In general, the attitude of the National Unionists 
towards this question may he summarised as follows: 
If the communities principally concerned are able to 
reach an amicable settlement on the main points of 
their difference and decide in favour of joint elector¬ 
ates, our party will welcome such a decision. But if 
these communities fail to arrive at a mutually accept¬ 
able settlement separate communal electorates will bo 
absolutely necessary as a safeguard of the rights of 
minority or backward communities. It has sometimes 
been stated that, under the present system, the mem¬ 
bers selected are more likely to have a communal out¬ 
look and are under no particular obligation to respect 
the susceptibilities of the communities to which they 
do not belong, and that if they were to be elected by 
a joint electorate they would have to bear in mind the 
sentiments of all the sections of their voters equally. 
The necessity of appearing before the bar of a joint 
electorate at each successive election, will, it is 
asserted, be an effective remedy for the development of 
any marked communal bias in individual members. But 
while all this may sound plausible the other side of the 
picture cannot be ignored. The existence of com¬ 
munal feeling is a stern reality and while this 
feeling exists in any appreciable degree elections will 
run on communal lines even if the electorates are 
joint. This being so, the communities which are 
better educated and have a more powerful Press will 
sweep the election booths. That this danger is no 
mere illusion hut an undeniable and actual reality is 
borne out by the election results of district boards and 
those municipal committees where electorates are 
joint. Nominations to redress communal inequalities 
which result from joint elections are no remedies. 
Voters are entitled to have representatives of their 
own choice, and this privilege of voters should not be 


lightly disturbed by having resort to nomination. 
Another serious disadvantage of joint electorates 
under existing conditions will be increased communal 
bitterness as a result of election campaigns. At pre¬ 
sent the contest is between candidates of the same 
community and there is no occasion for appeal to 
common passions. Under a system of joint electorates 
candidates from various communities will find them¬ 
selves arrayed against each other and the whole 
countryside will be convulsed from end to end by 
appeals to the worst communal passions for months 
together. This will mean a very serious extension of 
the scope and area of commun.al bitterness. At pre¬ 
sent there are only occasional outbursts of communal 
feeling in the Council Chamber or the Press on the 
part of persons more or less educated. Communal 
contests during elections will directly affect vast 
areas at a time and this will draw into their vortex 
the most ignorant and easily excitable elements of 
the population. 

The general situation having been briefly sur¬ 
veyed, a few specific questions may now be taken up. 

The Representative System as Applied to British 
India. 

8. (a) The Basis of the Franchise .—The present 
basis of the franchise is very narrow. The vast bulk 
of the population goes unrepresented while the repre¬ 
sentatives of a microscopic minority are supposed to 
voice the true feelings and sentiments and safeguard 
the interests of India as a whole. The basis of the 
franchise requires to he widened very substantially 
and to be so adjusted as to give to rural India a 
representation commensurate with its stake and im¬ 
portance. The Assembly, as at present constituted, 
is a packed body, entirely dominated by urban ele¬ 
ments. While ninety per cent, of the Indian popular 
tion resides in rural areas the number of the members 
of rural extraction in the Assembly will be found to 
be in inverse proportion to the rural population. The 
burden of taxation also falls mainly on the rural 
population while the disposal of the proceeds of taxa¬ 
tion rests with the urban people. The supreme obli¬ 
gation of citizenship, namely, the finding of men in 
the time of war is also practically exclusively dis¬ 
charged by the rual popul.ation, hut their voice in 
the chief legislative body of the country is very 
feeble. To remove this defect it is essential that the 
franchise should be materially liberalised in favour of 
the rural population. This can be done by lowering 
the land revenue qualification to a greater relative 
degree than property qualification in towns. A fur¬ 
ther device is to enfranchise all members of village 
panchayats, all office bearers of co-operative credit 
■societies in rural areas and all holders of His 
Majesty’s and the Viceroy’s commissions among re¬ 
tired military officers. In the case of landowners the 
franchise should be lowered to people who pay Rs. 10 
as land revenue annually. .411 rural tenants who 
occupy land paying Bs. 25 as land revenue annually 
should also get the franchise. [The man occupying 
such land will himself be actually paying only Rs. 12-8 
per annum, the other half being paid by the land¬ 
lord.] In urban constituencies the rent qualification 
should he lowered from Rs. 9G to Rs. 72 annual rent 
and similarly the ownership franchise should he 
lowered from persons now owning property worth 
Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 2,000. Separate urban and rural 
constituencies should continue, and oil towns with 
population of 5,000 or above to be included in the 
urban constituencies. The number of non-official 
members of the council should he increased to 126. 
This will decrease the size of constituencies and 
thereby create a closer touch between the member and 
his constituents. Nomination of non-official members 
should he altogether done away with. 

(b) Methods of Elections.—FAection by a direct vote 
as now should continue, but a certain proportion of 
the members of the Assembly should be returned by 
the members of provincial councils. f 
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(c) Methods whereby Particular Interests may 
obtain Adequate Representation. —In the absence of 
a clear understanding reached and approved by the 
communities concerned separate communal electorates 
must continue. 

The representation of special interests, such as in¬ 
dustries, commerce, universities, landholders, labour 
and depressed classes through the creation of special 
constituencies is not desirable. These interests are 
sufficiently represented by members returned by 
general constituencies. The scope of special repre- 
, sentation should be confined within as narrow limits 
as possible. The creation of special constituencies is 
a stumbling block to the growth of nationalism. But 
wherever it is found essential to give representation 
to any special interest the representation should be 
secured through election and not nomination. 

(d) The Relationship between Representatives and 
Constituents. —This relationship, in the case of the 
members of the Assembly, is, generally speaking, very 
intangible. The constituencies are so large in area 
that it is not practicable for a representative to main¬ 
tain any real touch with his constituents. But in the 
case of provincial councils the relationship between 
representatives and their constituents is real. The 
area of the constituencies, though large, is not alto¬ 
gether unmanageable in the case of most con¬ 
stituencies. During an election campaign the candi¬ 
date has (where the contest is keen) to make a series of 
rounds of visits, and has to address public meetings, 
and distribute posters and other literature to show 
why he should receive the confidence of the constitu¬ 
ency. Where, however, the rival candidates are un¬ 
educated the election campaign consists of various 
parties of their supporters going about in the constitu¬ 
ency. After the election is over the touch between the 
representatives and their constituents is maintained. 
The constituents know that they have a claim on the 
attention and help of their representatives, and, not 
unoften, assert their claim by bringing forward their 
grievances to their representatives and asking them to 
take steps for redress. There is, on the whole, a real 
and living touch between the representatives and their 
constituents unless the representative hails from out¬ 
side the constituency. 

(e) Nomination of Officials and non-Officials.—Re¬ 
presentative institutions lose their real value and sig¬ 
nificance if their decisions are influenced by officials 
and their proteges. The nomination of officials and non¬ 
officials as additional members of elected bodies only 
serves the purpose of emasculating those bodies, and, if 
it is intended to give full life and vigour to elected 
bodies the nominated element should be entirely 
eliminated. 

The Provincial Government. 

9. (a) Working of Dyarchy. —Dyarchy is a difficult 
system to work. Government should be one organic 
whole, imbued with the same ideals and sentiments, 
having a common policy, a common responsibility and 
a common allegiance. Under dyarchy the case is 
entirely different. The organic whole of Government 
has been cut up into two, the Reserved half and the 
Transferred half. The Reserved section is responsible 
to the Governor-General in Council and the Secretary 
of State for India. The Transferred section is respon¬ 
sible to the Governor as well as the Council, and has 
thus a dual allegiance. The ideals and sentiments of a 
popular and responsible Government cannot be ex¬ 
pected to be the same as those of bureaucratic and 
irresponsible Government, and, therefore, an element of 
friction between the Reserved and Transferred sections 
is inherent in the system of dyarchy. The Ministers, 
being responsible to the Council, are supposed to carry 
out the policy that appeals to the popular house, but 
being also responsible to the Governor, and holding 
office during his pleasure, they are also expected so to 
frame their policy as not to come into direct and open 
conflict with the views of the Governor. Thus, the 
Ministers find themselves in an awkward position, 
and,, in their attempt to reconcile the claims of their 


conflicting allegiance, are compelled to steer a middle 
course which may, according to the temper of the 
times, please both sides or displease both sides. 

Difficult and delicate as the task of the Ministers is, 
given mutual goodwill and co-operation on either side, 
and given a reasonable council willing to recognise the 
difficulties of the situation, the system of dyarchy can 
be made to yield good results. But it must be conceded 
that these good results are not due to the merits of 
the system, but flow, in an attenuated degree, in spite 
of its defects, from the constant exercise of tact, for¬ 
bearance and patience and from a determined will to 
work a difficult system. 

Dyarchy in the Punjab has worked better than in 
any other Province of India, and the progress made by 
departments under the control of Ministers is very 
remarkable and gratifying. But this result is due to 
a rare combination of circumstances. The two Gover¬ 
nors whothave held the chief executive charge of the 
Province during the post-Reform period have been 
exceptionally far-sighted men, who seem to have 
decided to follow a policy and a programme which will 
be of direct and obvious benefit to the people. The 
majority of members of the council are drawn from 
landholding and rural classes, and are more practical, 
more level-headed and less noisy and less sentimental 
than their urban brethren. There has been a greater 
readiness on the part of the Governor and his Ministers 
to appreciate and recognise the difficulties of dyarchy, 
and to minimise and overcome these difficulties by ex¬ 
hibiting greater mutual sympathy and co-operation 
than have fallen to the lot of other provinces. 

But the rare combination of favourable circum¬ 
stances referred to in the preceding paragraph cannot 
be expected to occur in every province or at all times 
even in the Punjab. Therefore, a system like dyarchy 
—which is inherently defective—should be abandoned 
and full provincial autonomy should be introduced in 
its place. 

(b) Position and Powers of Governor. —The position 
of the Governor under the Government of India Act is 
supreme, and his powers are very wide. He is, to all 
intents and purposes, a perfect autocrat. He is not 
responsible to the legislature, and his I'esponsibility to 
the Governor-General in Council is merely nominal. 
He can disallovv any question or any resolution. He 
can veto any Bill passed by his council. He can certify 
any expenditure disallowed by the council, and can 
certify any legislation rejected by the council. No 
private Bill can be introduced except with his consent. 
He can direct any Minister and dismiss him when he 
wills. He can direct any action to be taken by his 
Ministers or Executive. Councillors. He is the sole 
arbiter in matters in which there is a difference of 
opinion between the Finance Department and a 
member of his Cabinet. He is also the final authority 
in matters in which the head of a department or a 
swretary differs from his Minister or Executive Coun¬ 
cillor. There is no statutory obligation that the posi¬ 
tion of the Governor should be that of a constitutional 
head and not that of an autocratic ruler. 

(c) The Position of Ministers in relation to the 
Governor is virtually that of complete dependence and 
subordination. In the absence of any statutory pro¬ 
vision in this behalf the Governor is free to appoint 
whomsoOTer he likes as his Minister, and can maintain 
him in office with the help of the official and nominated 
non-official block in the council. Further, the Minis- 
^s hold office during the pleasure of the Governor 
Whenever the Ministers differ with the Finance De¬ 
partment, their secretaries or heads of departments 
and commissioners serving under them the last word 
rests with the Governor. All these factors make the 
position of a Minister in relation to the Governor one 
of complete subordination. 

position of Ministers in relation to members of 
the Executive Council is, in theory, one of equality. 
But as members of the Executive Council are ap 
pointed under a Royal Warrant and are not removable 
by the Governor, they are generally considered to hold 
a more honourable and better-respected position. 
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(d) Belationship of Ministers to each other, and 
Question of Collective Uesponsibility. —^Th^e principle 
of collective responsibility has not been formally 
recognised in any province. The practice in Madras 
seems to have been in consonance with this principle. 
The formation of the present Ministry in the Central 
Provinces also appears to have proceeded on the same 
principle. The second Ministry of the Punjab was 
based on the same principle. But, speaking generally, 
the principle of joint Responsibility has not been 
followed. 

Each Minister is in charge of separate groups of 
departments, and is not required to act in consultation 
with his brother Minister. He is free to act independ¬ 
ently, and follows his own policy and programme 
without reference to the remaining Ministers. In¬ 
dividual members of the Ministry need not have 
common views, and may even have diametrically oppo¬ 
site views on important questions and vital principles. 
The present Punjab Ministry is a case in point. One 
of the three Ministers belongs to no party. Another 
represents the Hindu-Sabha Party in the council and 
the third represents the National Unionist Party. 
These two parties hold entirely different views, and 
there is hardly any question of importance on which 
they can see eye to eye with each other. In fact, a 
glance at the proceedings of the Punjab Legislative 
Council will convince the most casual reader that the 
debates of this council are one unending record of the 
conflict of views held by these two parties. On all 
questions of vital importance, political or economic, 
the two parties hold views which are nearly irreconcil¬ 
able. The Punjab Land Alienation Act, Pre-emption 
Act, and the Moneylenders Bill have all been the 
subjects of the keenest and most bitter controversy 
between these parties. The distribution of the burden of 
taxation, the distribution of patronage, the methods 
of recruitment to public services, the question of 
communal or class representation on self-governing 
bodies or in public services, the distribution of the 
beneficent activities of Government have, whenever 
they have formed the subject of debate in the Council 
in any connection, invariably found the two parties 
arrayed on different sides. In fact, these two parties 
are the nearest approach (in the Punjab) to capital 
and labour in the West. 

That the ministers should have a collective respon¬ 
sibility is obviously just and essential. They should 
act together and should stand or fall together. They 
should have common views on all important matters, 
and should follow a common policy and programme, 
drawn up in consultation with one another and ap¬ 
proved by their party. They should all be drawn from 
the same party and owe a common allegiance. One 
minister drawing his support from, and owing alle¬ 
giance to, one party and another minister drawn 
from, and owing allegiance to, another party is a 
travesty of representative government. 

(e) Growth of party system in the Provincial 
Councils. —How far party system has sprung up in 
other provinces is difficult to say. In the Punjab a 
genuine beginning of a party system was made when 
the second ministry was formed. There were three 
groups in the Council: (a) the Nationalist Group, 
consisting of most of the Sikh members and Khila- 
fatists; (b) the Hindu Sabha Group, consisting 
of Hindus of urban extraction and urban sympathies, 
and (c) the National Unionists Group, consisting of 
men of rural extraction and rural sympathies, irre¬ 
spective of caste and creed. The National Unionists 
Party was the strongest in numbers and included men 
of all faiths, Hindu, Muslim, Sikh and Christian. Tht 
outstanding feature of their policy was the advocacy 
of the rights of backward classes and areas. 

Both the ministers were drawn from this party and 
acted in harmony and in consultation with each other. 

The arrangement worked well and efficiently, but 
gave deep offence to the urban section of the popu¬ 
lation which, having grown accustomed to a 
monopoly of all power in the past, suddenly found 


that power slipping from their hands. This was more 
than they could tolerate, and being in possession of 
practically the whole provincial press they set up a 
tremendous howl and continued their loud wail until 
one of themselves was appointed a member of the 
present heterogeneous ministry. Government yielded 
to the clamour of the urban press, and, in order to 
silence a vociferous section of the population, ap¬ 
pointed a minister, a gentleman who has the active 
support of only 17 out of a total of 71 elected mem¬ 
bers. This could only be possible in a constitution 
which does not insist on ministerial joint responsi¬ 
bility. This leads to formation of ministries where 
ministers cannot depend on receiving support from 
the friends of each other in various parties who are 
always free to oppose any item standing in the name 
of a minister other than the one belonging to their 
own party. Surely no ministry could be weaker than 
the one formed on these bases. 

Party system is an essential concomitant of repre¬ 
sentative government, and if it is intended to intro¬ 
duce representative government in this country 
Government should do everything in Tls power to 
encourage the growth of a party system. 

(f) Classification into lieserved and Transferred 
Subjects. —Subjects entrusted to the care of ministers 
are designated as transferred subjects while the rest 
are known as reserved subjects. To divide the field 
of government into two water-tight compartments is 
wrong in principle. All the departments adminis¬ 
tered by a local government are so bound up with 
each other and the administration of one department 
reacts on that of another so closely that the classifi¬ 
cation into transferred and reserved subjects is highly 
artificial and even mischievous. Another defect of 
this classification is that almost all the earning de¬ 
partments are under the control of Executive Coun¬ 
cillors and most of the purely spending departments 
have fallen to the share of ministers. 

(g) Desirability of Second Chambers. —Second 
Chambers are not at all desirable. They will prove 
a reactionary institution and will always be viewed 
with suspicion and distrust. They will also be ex¬ 
pensive. In view of the power of veto possessed by 
the Governor no Second Chambers are needed. More¬ 
over, in the Punjab Council most of the members come 
from landholding classs and these classes are conser¬ 
vative by instinct. 

(h) Question of Provincial Autonomy. —Provincial 
autonomy should be granted to all the major pro¬ 
vinces. Indian ministers have administered their 
departments with tact, patience and judgment. 
Efficiency has not suffered, and more progress has 
been made in transferred subjects that in other sub¬ 
jects. The pace of progress in the post-reform period has 
been quicker than in the pre-reform period. Where 
the departments of Finance and Law and Order h^tve 
been made over to Indians they have been adminis¬ 
tered with equal success and efficiency. The experi¬ 
ence of the last eight or nine years fully justifies grant 
of provincial autonomy. Whenever an attempt has 
been made to work the Reform.? the Councils have 
shown commendable sense of responsibility and re¬ 
straint. The experiment has been particularly suc¬ 
cessful in the Punjab. 

We regret we cannot agree to the principles under¬ 
lying the Nehru Committee’s report. In that report 
the future constitution contemplates entire central¬ 
isation of all power. This is negation of provincial 
autonomy. The civil and criminal laws should be 
provincial subjects, otherwise the Assembly may to¬ 
morrow pass an Act abolishing the Land Alienation 
Act, because in the Assembly the agriculturists will 
possess a very poor strength and voice. The sub¬ 
jects on which the Central Government can legislate 
should be specified and the residuary powers should 
vest in the provincial legislatures. 

(i) Finances of Provincial Government and Finan¬ 
cial Control. —The remission of provincial contribu¬ 
tions has considerably eased the situation. But the 
measure of control exercised by the Central Govern- 
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ment and the Secretary of State is very stringent. 
The powers of borrowing in the open market and the 
powers of imposing new taxes are unduly limited. 
New projects estimated to cost more than a certain 
amount cannot be undertaken except with the 
previous sanction of the Central Government or the 
Secretary of State. The restrictions should be re¬ 
moved or materially relaxed. 

(j) Financial relations between Beserved and 
Transferred Sides of the Government, including the 
question of the joint or separate purse. —There is a 
feeling that reserved departments are treated more 
leniently and liberally than transferred departments. 
Possibly the scrutiny to which new proposals of ex¬ 
penditure emanating from reserved departments are 
subjected ,is less stringent. Possibly these depart¬ 
ments are treated by Government as peculiarly their 
own, and proposals from these departments are less 
liable to delay on the part of Finance Department. 
But in the Punjab no serious difficulty has been ex¬ 
perienced by transferred departments in this con¬ 
nection, and the Punjab will prefer a joint purse. 

The Position of the Services. 

10. There is a distinct feeling that all services are 
being pampered, particularly All-India services. The 
emoluments allowed to the members of the Indian 
Civil Service and other All-India services have been 
pitched too high for a poor country like India. 

The measure of control which can be exercised over 
the services in general is too meagre to ensure good 
discipline. A minister or a member cannot even 
censure a member of an Imperial or a Provincial 


service without the concurrence of the Governor. It 
may be contended that members of the Executive Coun¬ 
cil, being in the same position, ministers have no just 
cause for complaint. But it is no consolation to the 
ministers to find the members of the Executive 
Council in the same position of helplessness. When 
public servants know that they have nothing to fear 
from a minister under whom they serve, the question 
of maintaining discipline becomes V'ery delicate, and 
it is a wonder that the ministers have achieved a fair 
measure of success under very adverse circumstances. 

(b) The Question of Becruitment and of Public 
Services Commission. —The question of recruitment 
should be left entirely to local governments. The 
Central Government may have a Public Service Com¬ 
mission if it feels that it requires one. Provincial 
governments should be left to frame their own rules 
and to devise their own methods of recruitment. 

(c) Indianisation. —Indianisation shouid proceed at 
a quicker pace than it has done in the past. Indians 
know their countrymen better, they understand their 
language and appreciate their difficulties far better 
than Europeans. They are in a better position to 
get at the truth than Europeans. They are also more 
easily accessible. Over and all this Indians will be 
a cheaper agency. 

But Indianisation should not mean the dominance 
of one class. At present the benefit of Indianisation 
in the Punjab goes mostly to the urban Hindus. 
Indianisation should be so adjusted and regulated that 
all classes will receive adequate representation in the 
public services of their country commensurate with 
their numbers and importance. 
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AFTERNOON— continued. 


Deputation from the Punjab National Unionists Party. 


The Deputation consisted of:— 

1. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu Ram, 
M.L.C. (Member of the Punjab Provincial 
Committee). 

64. Chairman: I was going to suggest that in view 
of the fact that the party for which you are going to 
speak is a party which claims to be formed not on a 
strictly communal basis, but includes people from the 
three communities, we should try, in this part of 
the inquiry, as far as possible not to go over the 
communal dispute. It is quite relevant to ascertain 
to what extent a particular community is represented 
in the party, but I hope very much we will be able 
to avoid raising afresh from different angles the 
communal issue. Would you like to address us or 
would you like some questions being put to you?— 
(2Joi Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu Bam) : I will Just say 
a few words in the beginning and then questions may 
be put to me. You have remarked Just now that the 
deputation which is now before you represents a 
party which is entirely non-coramunal. I base the 
claim of my party to be non-communal on the follow¬ 
ing grounds. There is absolutely nothing in the prin¬ 
ciples, programme or policy of this party which 
prevents anybody from Joining the party on the 
ground of his creed or caste. The ranks of this 
party are open to everybody who subscribed to certain 
well-defined views. Secondly, the composition of our 
party will show that all the communities are repre¬ 
sented in it. Of course, the majority now happen to 
be Muslims, but that is a mere accident, and there 
is absolutely nothing in our principles which will 
prevent non-Muslims from becoming a majority in 
our party. There are some Muslim members of the 
Council who do not belong to our party. They are as 
many as five or six. There are five Hindus who 
belong to our party, and there is one Sikh who 
belongs to our party. This is in respect of the third 
Council, that is, the present Council. In the last 
Council, i.e., the second Council, there were four 
Hindus, thirty Mahomedans, one Sikh, one Indian 
Christian, and one European belonging to our party. 

Apart from this, there are some among us who do 
not belong to agricultural tribes, i.e., statutory agri¬ 
cultural tribes, as, for instance. Dr. Sir Mohammad 
Iqbal, and Shaik-Paiz Mohammad, who are sitting to 
my right at present. 

Another ground on which I claim a non-communal 
character for my party is that this party lent its 
support consistently to a purely non-communal 
Ministry in 1926 throughout. The last ground which 
1 should suggest for claiming a non-communal 
character for this party is that the programme of the 
party is to advance the interests of backward classes 
and backward areas wherever they exist. 

66. Chairman: Might I interrupt you, because I 
would like, as far as may be, to have evidence directly 
on matters one has in mind, if it is not inconvenient 
to you. May I ask you two questions? First of all, 
is it possible for a man to be a member of your 
party and also at the same time to be a member of 


2. Sheik Faiz Muhammad, M.L.C. 

3. Chaudhri Dull Chand, M.L.C. 


any of the other organised parties in the Council ?— 
So far as Council parties are concerned, if he is a 
member of our party he cannot be a member of any 
other party. 

56. The other question is this. Have you noticed 
—I have no doubt that you have—that in the Gov¬ 
ernment Blue Book on page — there is a paragraph 
cn the subject of the Punjab National Unionist Party 
running over about half a page ? I think it may save 
a little time if I were to ask you whether you regard 
that to be an accurate account, so far as it goes, of 
the party —I think it is fairly correct. 

67. I thought you would say so. We have all 
read this, and I thought it would save you perhaps 
from having to give a description of the objects of 
the party or of its political history. Now, what are 
the points you wish to make?—The main points to 
which we should like to draw the attention of the 
Commission are the following: That the Province 
should be granted complete autonomy, i.e., full respon¬ 
sible government, that residuary powers should rest 
with the provincial Government, that the official 
bloc, at least as a voting factor, should be removed. 

Chairman: If I may say so, the first and the third 
of your points, to my way of thinking, at any rate 
at this stage, ore far more important than the 
second. There are a great many people in this 
country who attach enormous importance to this 
question of residuary powers. Allow me to point out 
that if a Constitution is perfectly and completely 
drafted there is no need to provide for residuary 
powers; if you can draw up a Constitution which 
allocated every subject either to the CenTral or to 
the Provinces, and you are sure that you have not 
left out any, then there is no need for residuary 
powers. In my humble Judgment, rather too much 
importance, is attached to the residuary powers. 
The reason why in most federations a provision is 
made as to residuary powers—^in some cases leaving 
them to the centre and in some cases leaving them 
to the circumference—is because it is difficult to 
make a list of everything; and not only that but 
new subjects may afterwards turn up. But it is not 
really, if you will allow me to suggest, a fundamental 
question at the stage when you are considering the 
principles of the Constitution. It is a point that 
arises later on w-hen you are trying to express your 
ideas in actual concrete form. 

Witness: The reason why I wanted to stress the 
point was only this, that no element of uncertainty 
should be left about it. If there are any residuary 
powers they should rest with the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment. 

Chairman: I quite follow that, and we know that it is 
adopted in the system of some, though by no means in 
all, federations. 
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Witness: Aaother point to which I should like to 
draw the attention ot the Commission is that nomina¬ 
tion of members to the council should, as far as prac¬ 
ticable, be eliminated; there may be cases in which it 
may not be found to be practicable. The third point 
to which I would draw your attention is the subject of 
joint responsibility. The Ministers should have a col¬ 
lective responsibility to the House and not individual 
responsibility to their various parties, as has been the 
practice so tar. 

Another very important consideration from the 
point of view of the Punjab Province is that the dis¬ 
tribution of subjects between the Central Government 
and the Provincial Government should be such as to 
enable the Provincial Government to redistribute the 
present burden of taxation in a manner which will 
afford reasonable relief to the landowning classes, 
which have to bear the brunt of taxation under the 
present system. 

68. Chairman: I have not been able to follow. Are 
you calling attention to something in the existing con¬ 
stitution or are you emphasising the principle which 
you think ought in the future to be secured ? Do you 
mean that this is a thing you want to be provided for 
in the constitution of the future?—Yes. 

Waja Narendra Nath: That means there should be 
greater freedom of taxation by Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. 

69. Chairman: I understood him to say that he 
thought it was an important object for those who are 
interested in the future structure of the Indian Con¬ 
stitution to bear in mind that the Provincial Legisla¬ 
ture should have such powers in financial matters as 
would enable them to adjust the burden and to prevent 
it falling too heavily, for example, on rural interests. 
Is that so?—Yes, Sir. Then I would also like to draw 
your attention to the principles under which land 
revenue is assessed at present. It does not take into 
account the ability to pay and whatever may be the 
extent of one’s holding one has to pay a certain 
amount every six months to Government. If possible, 
there should be some provision in the constitution 
which would allow the Provincial Government to assess 
land revenue on the same principles as are applied to 
the assessment of income tax. 

60. Do you really suggest that that ought to be in 
the constitution.*”—One of the difficulties so far has 
been that the Government of India would not allow 
the Provincial Government, even if the Provincial 
Government wished, to alter the present basis of taxa¬ 
tion in respect of land revenue, and my point is that 
the Provincial Government should be allowed a free 
hand to change the basis of the assessment of land 
revenue if and when the Provincial Government found 
it practicable. 

61. May I just ask you one question, though it is 
only, I think, incidentally relevant? I understand 
that your view is that in the future the Punjab Legis¬ 
lative Council should no doubt contain predominantly 
rural members and should be exclusively or almost ex¬ 
clusively elected, and that the Ministers should be 
responsible to the House. Then you add that there 
ought to be power in the council—I suppose you would' 
wish the power to go to the length of refusing to in¬ 
crease land assessment and insisting on the land 
assessment being reduced or exemptions or abatements 
being granted. Do you think that in a council where 
the members are predominantly rural—and no doubt 
they may very properly represent the feelings of their 
constituents—Mo you think that it is likely that such 
a council would support the exaction of land revenue 
or would it be encouraging constant remissions?—If 
the past conduct of the rural majority or agricultural 
majority in the present council is any guide to its 
conduct in the future, I think the majority in the 
future councils will behave just as reasonably as it has 
done in the past. 

62. You do not think it would make any material 
difference if the person who is responsible for the land 
revenue, instead of being a member of the Executive 
Council who is irremovable, was a Minister returned 


by a constituency and belonging to a party and 
directly responsible to the House?—No, it will not 
make any difference. Even under present circum¬ 
stances, when the iVIinistry is not in possession or lull 
powers, a suggestion was made by our party that the 
land revenue basis should be changed and brought 
into line with the basis of income tax in the course of 
the next forty years, and I expect that, it full respon¬ 
sibility were granted, it would in itself have a great 
sobering and restraining influence. 

Another thing to which I would refer is that nothing 
should be inserted in the constitution which would 
make such economic measures as the Land Alienation 
Act ultra vires of the council or any other measures of 
economic importance which may be necessary in future 
to protect any section of the population, whether 
rural, urban, agricultural or non-agricultural. With 
regard to franchise, I should like that the franchise 
should be very considerably lowered. Now, payment 
of land revenue to the extent of Bs. 25 a year would 
enable a man to have a vote. I should like this to be 
reduced to Rs. 10 a year. In a general way I may 
state that the present franchise qualifications for rural 
areas should stand, except in respect Of land revenue 
and immovable house property qualifications, and the 
franchise should also be extended to tenants who 
occupy land which will be assessible to land revenue of 
Rs. 10. 

63. Chairman: If I follow you rightly, whether the 
land assessed at Rs. 10 is giving a vote to an owner or 
a vote to a tenant, in both cases you would fix at the 
same level?—Yes. 

64. Lord Burnham: I should like to ask you a ques¬ 
tion with regard to the answer you have just given as 
to the land revenue being assimilated to income tax. 
Whether you mean by that that in future the land 
revenue should be a tax on the profits of agriculture? 
—Yes. 

66. Baja Narendra Nath: You said that the local 
Government should have power to adjust taxation?— 
Yes. 

66. Removing taxation of one kind under one head 
and imposing taxation on another head?—Yes. 

67. That means that the powers of taxation of the 
local Government should be wider than they are at 
present?—Yes. 

68. To what extent would you remove the control of 
the Central Government altogether, or would you give 
any power of control to the Central Government.*”—In 
respect of the subjects which are provincial I would 
not allow any control to the Central Government. 

69. In the case of land revenue, if land revenue were 
made a provincial subject—you yourself advocate that 
it should be made a provincial subject—would you 
allow any powers of control to the Central Govern¬ 
ment.*”—No. 

*********** 

73. Now, the question is this. Except with regard 
to the subject of the Land Alienation Act, is there 
anything to which any citizen can object in that 
programme.*”—I think reasonable people should not 
object, but the world has not an excess of reasonable 
people. 

74. All the members of the council would subscribe 
to your creed if you were to strike out that contro¬ 
versial matter.!”—I wonder whether all the members 
of the council would subscribe to the view that the 
basis of taxation in respect of land revenue should be 
changed. 

76. Chairman,: Which Article is that? I do not 
see that in your Constitution ?—There must be some 
reference to a just distribution of the burden of 
taxation. 

the burden of taxation, as far as 
possible, in an equitable and fair manner.” Everv- 
body will say that they want to do that. The trouble 
IS they do not agree as to what it is.*”—Perhaps it is 
expressed in general terms. But the object is plain. 
Ihe present distribution is not just. 

77 Baja Narendra Nath: The real matter that 
divides the party in the council in the matter of vour 
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programme is about the Land Alienation Act and 
nothing eiseP—I will not admit that. 

78. Communal goodwill, franchise, services, labour 
and capital—anybody will admit that?—You won’t 
agree with me bn the question of a due share being 
reserved for members of the agricultural tribes in the 
various branches of the public service. 

79. All that hangs on the Land Alienation Act?— 
No. 

80. That is the central pivot on which the pro¬ 
gramme of your party hangs. That is what I wanted 
to impress on the Conference. Of course, the matter 
has been cleared up to a certain extent by the ques¬ 
tions of the Chairman. You object to the present 
ministry as not having been formed on proper lines? 
Quite. 

81. Because all the members of the Cabinet do not 
belong to your party, which is the party constituting 
the majority.P—That is not the ground of complaint. 
The precise ground of complaint is that they do not 
all belong to the same party or to the same group 
of various parties with a common programme, with 
a common policy and common views. 

82. The second ministry on which you have put 
your seal of approval consisted of the members of 
your party?—^Yes, it did. 

83. And that you think ought to continue for 
ever.*’—Well, if our party continues to be in the 
majority that is the consequence which ought to 
follow. 

84. You say in one place that, in fact, there are 
two parties and that these two parties are the closest 
approach in the Punjab to capital and labour in the 
West. Which party represents labour and which 
capital?—The urban party in the Punjab Council 
represents more or less capital and the National 
Unionist Party represents more or less labour. 

85. And under the Land Alienation Act the agri¬ 
cultural labourer who is not a member of an agricul¬ 
tural tribe is permanently debarred from being a 
member of the agricultural tribe?—No, agricultural 
labourers often belong to agricultural tribes. 

86. Is there any group in the agricultural tribes 
notification which contains a large number of agri¬ 
cultural labourers?—Well, all are labourers. Peasant 
proprietors are labourers. They work with their own 
hands. 

87. I am referring to those men who do not depend 
upon their earnings from land. You do not call them 
labourers. They are landowners. They are owners 
of property. Labourers and landless labourers who 
depend for their living upon their daily wages.*"— 
No, I don’t agree. 

88. That is not your definition ?—No. I mean that 
actual workers, even if they own land, are labourers. 

89. Barristers, clerks and subordinate judges who 
belong to agricultural tribes?—Certainly not, I never 
said that. 

90. Well, then, how do you define Labour? I have 
not quite understood the definition although I believe 
the Conference has realised what you are aiming at. 
But the agricultural labourer, the landless labourer 
is excluded from the benefits of the Land Alienation 
Act.*"—In many cases, not. 

91. In the majority of oases.**—No. 

92. You say on page 161 that “ In that (Nehru) 
Report the future Constitution contemplates entire 
centralisation of all power. This is negation of 
provincial autonomy. The civil and criminal laws 
should be provincial subjects, otherwise the Assembly 
may to-morrow pass an Act abolishing the Land 
Alienation Act because in the Assembly the agricul¬ 
turists will possess a very poor strength and voice.” 

I believe you have read Section 65 of the Government 
of India Act.**—Well, I have not got these things by 
heart. 

93. Section 65 of the Government of India Act 
gives wide powers of legislation to the Legislative 
Assembly.**—Perhaps it does. 

94. And in spite of that the Land Alienation Act has 
been allowed to remain intact. The Assembly has 


not nullified it or repealed it.**—I hope the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly will continue to retain that reasonable 
attitude. 

95. There is sufiBcient guarantee even at present. 
What further guarantee do you want? The Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly does not interfere with matters which 
are purely provincial, and the Land Alienation Act is 
a measure which is purely provincial ?—If I have been 
able to form a correct estimate from what you have 
said in your Memorandum and from the evidence that 
was led by your party yesterday, you would like to 
have a right under the Constitution to have the Land 
Alienation Act repealed or declared ultra vires? 

Jiaja Narendra Nath: No, I want more. This 
right already exists. 

Chairman: Well, I think the answer is not an un¬ 
fair one. Is it ? Let us see whether we have got the 
position right with the help of Baja Narendra Nath. 
The view put forward by his party yesterday and by 
himself in his Memorandum* is this, that he wants to 
see enacted in the statutory structure of the future 
Constitution of British India a clause which says that 
no provincial legislature can validly pass any law 
which provides for differential treatment in the 
matter of property, of which the Land Alienation Act 
is said to be an example. I think that is the point. 

96. Br. Narang: Chaudhri Sahib, you are a 
member of the Committee and I have to treat you 
with all possible deference. With respect to the con¬ 
stitution of your party you say that there are five 
Hindus. May I know how many of them are elected? 
—Pour are elected and one nominated. 

97. Even at present?—Yes. 

98. Are there any Hindu members of your party 
who do not belong to the notified agricultural 
tribes ?—No. 

99. And there are some who are members of notified 
agricultural tribes, and they are not members of your 
party?—Yes, that is so. 

100. Notably a member from EohtakP—Exactly. 

« * * * * * # « « * * 

Now I come to the questions in the order you have 
mentioned, Chaudhri Sahib, with respect to the 
Central and Provincial Governments—the question of 
really residuary powers as the Chairman has pointed 
out—the question whether you would like the Punjab 
or any other province to be so independent, with the 
exception of some specified subjects, that the Central 
Government should have absolutely no right of 
guidance, control and direction over the Provincial 
Governments. This is the real crux of the whole 
matter?—In matters which react on the sphere of 
the Central Government or on the sphere of other 
Provincial Governments I won’t mind interference by 
the Central Government, but in all other matters I 
should like the Provincial Government to be indepen¬ 
dent. 

106. In other words, am I right in inferring that 
you would like to give to the province more autonomy 
than the Feudatory States, or as they are called, 
Native States, enjoy. For instance, than the Maha¬ 
rajas of Patiala, Bikaner, Hyderabad and so on 
enjoy ?—^I am afraid it is difllcult for me to form a 
correct estimate of the measure of autonomy enjoyed 
by these States. 

107. Br. Narang: Now, Chaudhri Sahib, as regards 
the transfer of subjects to local Governments, won’t 
you like to keep some power of control in the hands of 
the Central Government in case of maladministration, 
misrule, breach of the spirit of the Constitution, 
tyranny exercised by the most powerful group, for 
instance, in the Council or by the Ministry that 
knows that it has the support of the largest section 
of the Council at its back? Would you like to leave 
some such power with the Central Government or 
not ?—The Governor is there to dissolve the Council 
if the Council is found tO' behave unreasonably. 

108. Chairman: The Governor should dissolve the 
Council ?—Yes. 


* See pp. 163-190. 
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109. I do not think that really quite faces, if I 
may say so, the difficulties. May I quote an instance. 
Take this class of case which, unfortunately, as we 
know, happens from time to time in this province. 
There have been very sudden and serious outbreaks 
which meant the breach of the peace, and, it may 
be, created a very dangerous situation. Somebody 
has got to deal with that. I understand that your 
view is that we have reached the time when there 
ought to be a transfer of law and order along with 
everything else to a Ministry. I quite follow that. 
Now it is always possible, if not in this province— 
you must imagine the possibility, you know—that 
the thing is not, unfortunately, very well handled. It 
may be badly handled by any Government. We must 
assume the possibility. It is even conceivable that 
it may be necessary to call in the military. Now, is 
the military, in your view, to be under the Central 
Government or under the Provincial Government.^— 
Under the Central Government obviously. 

Chairman: Then it seems to me there is a difiiculty 
if you make the province too absolutely self-con¬ 
tained, because that would mean that the provincial 
Minister, or the Provincial Ministry rather, would 
invite the assistance at a time of crisis of the 
military, although, as you just told me, your view is 
that the military is to be under the Central Govern¬ 
ment. That is the sort of difficulty, I think. Dr. 
Narang, if I may say so, it is absolutely no use at all 
to deal with these complicated subjects by merely 
general phrases. We have got to think how the 
thing is going to be best arranged with the strains of 
life and temper and passion. That is the only sort 
of Constitution building that is worth doing. 

110. Dr. Narang: After the remarks which you 
have heard from the learned Chairman, would you 
like to modify your views?—Not in respect of the 
subjects which have been allotted to Provincial 
Governments, or which have not been specifically 
allotted to the Central Government. If there is any 
widespread disorder, the Provincial Government must 
of necessity request the Central Government to lend 
them the military, because the military forces have 
been placed under the Central Government. And 
when opportunity arises for the use of those forces, 
it is for the Central Government to come out with 
those forces. It necessarily follows from the dis¬ 
tribution of subjects between the Governments— 
Central and Provincial. 

111. Do you mean that even the Viceroy’s power of 
vetoing a local Bill should be abolished ?—Certainly. 

112. You think that the Governor’s power of veto is 
quite a sufficient safeguard?—Yes. 

113. I find from a Memorandum* which has been 
sent to the Commission by your colleague Rao Bahadur 
Chaudhri Lai Chand (I am referring to it because in 
the preface he says his views could be very well pre¬ 
sented by his friend Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu Ram) 
he says, in the course of his Memorandum, that there 
should be joint electorates with reservation of seats. 
Do you agree with that view!^—As we have stated in 
our Memorandum, if there is a substantial measure of 
agreement between the communities concerned, our 
party would welcome it. If there is no such agree¬ 
ment, then separate electorates have to be maintained. 

114. Then you do not agree with Chaudhri Lai 
Chand .P—No, I do not. 

115. May I just put to you one question? Do not 
you think that now in the Punjab we have gone far 
beyond the purely communal question, and we have 
come to questions of sectional preference, caste pre¬ 
ference, and territorial preference? Have we not 
come to that?—No. 

116. I would explain to you what I mean by sec¬ 
tional preference. For instance, it is not now a ques¬ 
tion of, say, Hindus versus Mahomedans, but it is a 
question of the rural section of the Hindus versus the 
urban section of the Hindus. Is that not correct?— 
In certain very vital matters agricultural Hindus have 
interests which are distin ctly different from, and in 

* Not printed. 


some cases even opposed to, the interests of urban 
Hindus. 

117. So there is this further cleavage also?—^Yes. 

118. Then I said there is the caste cleavage. You 
must be familiar with a number of questions put in 
the council, such as, how many Jats, and how many 
Rajputs are there in such and such an office, and so 
on. Is that not a fact?—Yes. 

119. Then about the territorial cleavage. Questions 
are asked as to how many persons belonging to such 
and such districts are on the cadre of sub-judges, or 
police inspectors, or in the co-operative department, 
and so on?—Yes, such questions are asked. 

120. I will just ask you one question whether these 
further cleavages are not the result of the original 
main cleavage, viz., the communal cleavage.?—No. 

121. They are independent of that.?—Yes. 

122. I shall just ask another question which I con¬ 
sider to be a very important one. For instance, you 
say at page 151 of your Memorandum, under the head 
(c) “The National Unionist Group, consisting of men 
of rural extraction and rural sympathies, irrespective 
of caste and creed. The National Unionist Party was 
the strongest in numbers, and included men of all 
faiths.’’ That is one thing. It is correct, is it not?— 
Yes. 

123. And then what you have put down at page 151 
is also correct—-“The debates of this Council are one 
unending record of the conflict of views held by these 
two parties ” ?—Yes. 

124. Now, keeping these two facts in view, viz., that 
the Unionist Party is the most numerous, and it is 
best organised, and there is really a crowd of cleav¬ 
ages, if I may so put it, in the council, and there is 
discord at various points between the various parties 
■—keeping these two facts in view and the further 
demand that you have made that the Ministry should 
be joint and should have collective responsibility, and 
that it should be responsible to the council, does it not 
mean then that the Ministry, if it is made respon¬ 
sible, would be responsible to the Unionist Party?— 
In your question you have made so many assumptions 
that I find it rather difficult to answer. You say there 
are innumerable cleavages. I do not admit it. If you 
put your question more clearly, point by point, I shall 
be in a position to answer. 

125. Chairman: I see what the question is exactly. 
If you are going to have a Ministry which is respon¬ 
sible to the majority, and the party you represent is 
the majority, does not that mean that the Ministry 
will be from your party and nobody else?—Yes, that 
is true. 

126. Dr. Narang: Then you ask that all the subjects 
should be transferred, do you not?—^Yes. 

127. Then, thirdly, you ask that the Central Gov¬ 
ernment should have absolutely no control over sub¬ 
jects which have been transferred to the Provincial 
Governments ?—^Yes. 

128. Now, keeping all these facts in view, and also 
the fact that you also want the power of taxation and 
of adaptation of taxes and readjustment of taxes, 
what safeguards do you provide for those who do not 
belong to your party?—Safeguards against what? 

129. Safeguards against the majority tyranny?—So 
far as I can form a judgment, the majority will not 
tyrannise over the minorities, and if it seeks to do so 
I think the conscience of the people will revolt against 
it, and that majority will not be returned to the 
council next time, as happened in Madras. 

* *********„ 

130. Dr. Narang; This great movement in which 

you are also taking a part (and your Memorandum 
shows that you are taking a very keen interest in it) 
IS a movement for self-government in India? _ Yes. 

want the power to administer your 
own affairs, do you not?—^Yes. 

132. Is it due to the tyranny of those people who 
are in charge of it now, or is it in consonance with 
the natural principles of justice and self-determina¬ 
tion that you are asking for these rights? 
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Chairman ; Even so rhetorical a question as that, 

I suppose, is intended to be answered. What is the 
answer?— {Mai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu Mam); X have 
not followed exactly the significance of the question. 

133. Dr. Narang: You say your party will not 
tyrannise ?—^Yes. 

134. And therefore no safeguards are necessary?— 
Yes. 

135. Then why do you want power?—^What power? 

136. Why do the Indians want power ? Why do the 

Punjabis want power? It is going on all right. You 
can depend upon the conscience and the sense of duty 
of the people who have the power now?—But the 
analogy does not hold good. * 

Dr. Narang ; He did not really give an answer to 
my question, what safeguards are provided. The 
answer is, no safeguards are necessary because we 
are very good people. 

137. You say you are very solicitous for this, that 
there should be no provision in the Constitution 
which might interfere with such legislation as the 
Land Alienation Act. You said that, if I followed 
you ?—^Yes. 

138. Because, you said, it was an economic mea¬ 
sure?—-Yes. 

139. Can any measure be called economic the 
application of which depends upon caste, and to the 
exigencies of which no one by his own free will can 
adjust himself? I can become a Mahomedan if I 
like, I can become a Christian if I like, but I can¬ 
not become a member of an agricultural tribe?— 
No, because your tribe does not, as a class, follow 
the profession of agriculture. 

140. Then do you call it an economic measure?— 
Yes, it is an economic measure, because it seeks to 
safeguard the interests of those sections of the popu¬ 
lation which are, as a class, economically very back¬ 
ward, educationally very backward, are ignorant, in 
debt, and cannot really look after their interests 
themselves without the help of some such measure. 

141. I have only one more question. At page 149 
you say about the question being settled by amicable 
arrangement, and so on, “ but if these communities 
fail to arrive at a mutually acceptable settlement, 
communal electorates will be absolutely necessary as 
a safeguard of the rights of minority or backward 
communities.” That is what you say? 

Chairman: What is the question? 

142. Dr. Narang; The question is, would you in¬ 
clude the Hindus in your definition of “ minority ” 
as used here, or not?—Yes; why not? 

143. And the Sikhs also?—Yes. 

Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan: On page 149 of your 
Memorandum you say: “In the case of landowners 
the franchise should be lowered to people who pay 
Rs. 10 as land revenue annually ” ?—Yes. 

144. And you say, “ All rural tenants who occupy 
land paying Rs. 26 as land revenue annually should 
also get the franchise ”? I want to be quite clear 
that your view is definite that this should be lowered 
to Rs. 10? 

Chairman: He said Rs. 10 in each case. 

146. Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan ; A little lower down 
on page 4 you say: “ The number of non-official 
members of the (legislative) council should be in¬ 
creased to 125.” Have you any particular objection 
if it is larger than 126?—No. As a matter of fact I 
should like it to be larger, say about 150. 

146. Then in the summary given by you before the 
cross-examination started, you put down certain 
things which you wanted.'*—^Yes. 

147. With regard to the paragraph beginning 
“ The representation of special interests,” do you 
want any special constituencies to continue?—^No. 

148. Of course, you know that in recent years there 
has been an enhancement of taxation in the form of 
land revenue and rural taxation, and so on. Did your 
party, as the rural party, give support to these en¬ 
hancements or did they oppose it in the legislative 


council?—Our party lent its support to the pro¬ 
posals for enhancements. 

149. You have suggested that there should be power 
in the Provinces to readjust taxation so as to grant 
relief to landed interests. Would you be opposed 
to such power being given to the Provincial Council 
to grant relief to any section of the people whenever 
such relief became necessary, or only to landed in¬ 
terests?—Certainly not; I have no objection if the 
Government possesses the same powers in order to 
give relief to other sections of the population if they 
happen to be overtaxed. 

150. With regard to agricultural labourers, certain 
questions were put to you. Is it not a fact that the 
vast majority of these labourers belong to the noti¬ 
fied agricultural tribes themselves, but in the course 
of time their holdings have either been lost alto¬ 
gether or reduced to such an extent that they cannot 
make a living out of agriculture themselves.**— 
Exactly. 

151. And consequently those people are still mem¬ 
bers of agricultural tribes?—Yes. 

162. A suggestion has been made in one of the 
memoranda received here—and no doubt you have 
gone through that also—that the Central Govern¬ 
ment should have power to suspend the Constitution 
of any Province which behaves unfairly. What is 
your view with regard to such a power being in the 
Central Legislature?—I would object to it strongly. 

163. The Chairman of the Commission has very 
clearly defined the various forms that might be 
adopted with regard to the distribution of subjects 
between tbe central and provincial governments, and 
you have generally given your view with regard to 
the residuary powers; but I should like to put to you 
this question: In any distribution of j)owers between 
the Central Government and the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment, could you tell the Commission generally, with¬ 
out naming any specific subjects, what class of sub¬ 
jects you would like to be reserved for the Central 
Government, and what class of subjects to be allotted 
to the Provincial Governments.**—Class of subjects 
without specifying any of them? 

154. I do not want you to name all the list of 
subjects, but what class of subjects would you leave 
to the Central Government?—The Army, Navy, 
Foreign Relations, Relations with Indian States, 
Customs, Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, and other 
matters which .should naturally fall within the scope 
of the Central Government. 

155. All-India subjects ?—Yes. 

156. And with regard to taxation—perhaps the 
residuary powers may not be important anywhere 
else—^what would be your policy? Would you not 
prefer that certain taxes be allotted to the Central 
Government, and the residuary power of taxation 
with regard to all other subjects to remain with the 
provinces ?—Yes. 

157. And in case the Central Government was in 
need of larger funds than were supplied by the taxa¬ 
tion allotted to them, how would you make up that 
deficiency?—By levying contributions from provinces 
more or less on the basis of their population. 

158. With regard to the question of the transfer of 
law and order, is it not a fact that the Army is a 
Central subject at present?—Yes. 

169. Is it not a fact that law and order is a pro¬ 
vincial subject?—Yes. , . 

160. Do you think there has been any difficulty in 
dealing with many difficult situations that have 
arisen in the Punjab owing to the fact that law and 
order are provincial and the Army is central?—No 
difficulty has been experienced so far. 

161. Now with regard to your party’s majority. 
Are you sure that in all provincial legislatures hence¬ 
forth your party is bound to be in the majority?— 
Certainly not. 

162. Is there not, apart from the National Reform 
Party and the National Unionist Party, a sort of 
cross-bench composed of what I might call Nationalist 

members, including Hindus, Mahomedans and Sikhs? 
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—Yes, and there are more than half a dozen members 
of agricultural tribes who do not belong to our party. 

Ibd. Is there anything to prevent the growth of 
that bench so that they might form a majority in the 
Council ?—None. 

164. Is there anything to prevent members from 
your party, say urban Mohamedan members, finding 
that their interests are identical with the National 
Reform Party or the Nationalist Party joining them? 
—^There is nothing to prevent them joining any other 
parties. 

165. Sardar Ujjal Singh: Chaudhri Sahib, you have 
suggested that land revenue should be assessed on the 
same principle as income tax, and possibly that means 
also that land revenue assessment has to be made 
annually; but there is a further demand on behalf 
of the zamindars that the period of assessment should 
be enlarged to be 40 years, and sometimes a demand 
for a permanent setlement. How do you reconcile 
that demand with the annual assessment, if it is 
brought on the basis of income tax?—I am putting 
this forward as an ideal towards which we should 
work, so that in the course of time land revenue 
should be brought on the same basis as income tax. 

166. Sir Rari Singh Qour; I have very few ques¬ 
tions. You have said that so far as the Central 
Government is concerned, it should not interfere at 
all with the good or bad government of the auto¬ 
nomous provinces, but nevertheless it should provide 
armed forces to quell any disturbances in the pro¬ 
vinces?—Yes. 

167. That is your position?—Yes. 

168. The Central Government, though it has no 
controlling voice and no power of ensuring good 
government in the provinces, still remains liable for 
the purpose of quelling any internal rebellion tEat 
may occur in the provinces?—Yes. 

169. You recognise that conflicts with the principle 
of constitutional law, that he who is responsible for 
quelling a rebellion is equally responsible for seeing 
that good government is carried out, so that there 
may be no cause for rebellion? 

Chairman: That may be a maxim of good govern¬ 
ment, but it is certainly not properly described as a 
principle of constitutional law, 

170. Sir Rari Singh Gour: Is it a principle of good 
government ? I will put it in that way—The duty of 
keeping the peace in general and preventing any 
rebellion, or suppressing it when it occurs, has been 
definitely assigned to the Central Government, whose 
business it should be to suppress any rebellion. 

171. It is to be the bludgeon of the provinces and 
no more? Is that your position?—Yea. In this par¬ 
ticular respect. 

172. You say the Land Alienation Act has been 
placed permanently on the Statute Book?—Yes. 

173. Do you not foresee the possibility in the remote 
future of the time arriving when the agricultural 
tribes who have been protected under this Act will 
no longer require any protection?—Yes, quite. 

174. In that case you would give the province 
which has enacted the Act,, power to repeal it?—I 
would give that right to the provincial Government. 

175. But you said it should be made part of the 
Constitution, and the provincial Government should 
not have the right to interfere ?—I meant the Central 
Government; it may have been a slip of the tongue 
on my part. The Central Government should not 
have the right to interfere. 

176. But the Act is an Act of the Central Govern¬ 
ment ; it can be repealed only by the Central Govern¬ 
ment. One question about assessment. You said 
that land revenue should be assessed on the profits; 
that is to say, on the basis of income tax, on the 
profits which a man makes?—^Yes. 

177. Would not that make all assessed land in 
reality freehold? That is to say, any ordinary non- 
agricultural man pays income tax on his profits, and 
an agriculturist will equally pay tax on his profits, so 
that he will pay nothing at all for the holding of the 
land.P—Why should he pay? 


178. I do not wish to argue that; the fact is he will 
not?—He will not. 

179. The position would then be that all holdings 
here would be freeholds?—! am not quite sure as to 
the exact significance of “freehold.” 

180. Freehold means free of rent, of revenue and 
everything else; it will be freehold, that is the posi¬ 
tion?—Yes. 

181. Your party therefore stands for the establish¬ 
ment of the principle of free holdings throughout the 
Punjab?—Yes. 

182. It comes to that!’—Yes. 

183. You have said that the Central Government 
should have no power whatever to suspend the local 
Acts. If the Central Government has to go to war with 
a foreign power to defend the provinces and to defend 
its own existence, and money is required, and the pro¬ 
vincial contribution is not paid, how is the Central 
Government to carry on.**—I am suggesting that, if 
need arose, the provinces ought to be called on to 
contribute. 

184. But where is the sanction behind it?—In the 
constitution. 

185. No; you said just now it would be a voluntary 
payment by the provinces. You have said the Central 
Government has got no directing power in the pro¬ 
vinces?—No, no. 

186. It is to have no such power of superintendence, 
direction and control, such as it possesses now over 
the Provincial Governments?—I stated that, if need 
arose, then the Provincial Governments should be 
called on to pay their quota. 

187. Sir Rari Singh Gour: Yes, they may be called 
on, but suppose they refuse to pay? 

Chairman: I do not think that is what he meant. 
We are dealing only with a sketch; he does not profess 
to produce a complete scheme. I think we understand 
his sketch. I think his idea was, on this particular 
point, that the constitution should contain a provision 
that in certain events (which would have to be care¬ 
fully defined) then, as part of the whole structure, the 
provinces would not have the privilege of contributing 
if they liked, but would be compelled to contribute. 

188. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan: I want fo be very 
definite on one point. Do you or do not you want the 
Central Government to be strong enough to control 
affairs in the provinces if need be?—Let it be strong 
enough to manage its own affairs, and let the Provin¬ 
cial Governments be strong enough to manage theirs. 

189. Suppose there is anything on which the opinion 
in the provinces differs in regard to administration, 
who would adjust matters?—The provinces. 

190. The provinces cannot!’—Why? 

191. Even in the United States of America there is 
a Central Government to regulate the administration 
in the States.—In respect of matters which are outside 
its scope, do you mean? Has the central authority in 
the United States of America the right to interfere in 
matters which have not specifically been allotted to it? 

192. I am taking into consideration the situation of 
different communities all over India. I am not here 
taking a communal view at all, but suppose there is 
anything which hurts any particular community, and 
any community feels hurt or aggrieved, what action 
can the Central Government take to protect it?— 
Why should the Central Government take any action ? 

193. Which is the Government which should take it? 
—The Governor. 

194. If you transfer law and order, the Governor 
will not have charge. You have said in your state¬ 
ment you would like law and order to be transferred ? 
—Yes. 

195. You would like to have unitary government,^_ 

Yes. 

196. And there would be no reserved subjects at all. 
Under those conditions the Governor cannot interfere ? 
—I have never stated that the Governor should from 
to-morrow be divested of his powers of veto or inter¬ 
ference. 

197. You think the Central Government should only 
be strong enough to manage its own affairs ?—Yes. 
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198. If any situation arises you will not mind what 
happens .P—1 assume that the Provincial Government 
and the Governor will deal with it. 

199. You have stated that at present your National 
Unionist Party is the strongest in the House?—Yes, 

200. And it is likely to remain so as long as the 
present constitution, or the future one which you have 
proposed, subsists?—No. I never made any such 
statement. 

201. If members are drawn from the rural areas 
(and most of them will come from the rural area.s), 
and your party is mostly composed of members from 
rural areas, that follows?—Only those members who 
share our views join our party. Even now there are 
some rural members who do not share our views and 
do not join us. 

202. There may be one or two ?—There are more. 

203. The majority from rural areas belong to your 
party ?—Quite a number do not belong to it. 

Lord Burnham: He has stated that. 

204. Sir Zulfiqar AH Khan: That is what I want to 
confirm now. It follows that, since your party will 
remain in power, the Ministry will be formed out of 
that party. Do not you think so?—So long as it com¬ 
mands a majority there is no reason why it should not. 

205. It follows also the Ministry will be assured of 
continuity?—So long as it continues to have a 
majority it certainly will. 

206. Will that Ministry, when it is assured of con¬ 
tinuity, become rather despotic in its behaviour?—I 
do not assume it will continue to command a majority 
for an indefinite length of time. If the party makes 
wrong use of its power it will probably be reduced to a 
minority at the next election and thus thrown out of 
office. 

207. If you have a majority on your side it will not? 
—Not if the majority continues, no. 

208. Do not you think that here intrigues have 
sometimes been started in the Ministry which the 
public have resented?—I am not aware of any 
intrigues. 

209. You are not aware of them?—No. 

210. You are not aware of the comments in the 
Press either?—It happens very frequently that com¬ 
ments in the Press are groundless. 

211. Not always. Is it your party’s intention to 
defend the Land Alienation Act. Is that part of 
their faith?—Yes, that is one of our chief planks at 
present. 

212. You will fight for it through thick and thin ?— 
Yes, so long as present conditions last. 

213. You advocate a readjustment of taxation as 
between rural and urban areas?—^Yes. 

214. You want that because you think the rural 
classes are unfairly taxed —Yes. 

216. Can you tell me the incidence of taxation in 
rural areas?—I could not say that. 

216. You cannot speak either as to its incidence in 
urban areas?—No. 

217. There is one thing you can tell me in any case. 
Life in urban areas is become very expensive?—^Yes, 
and in rural areas also. 

218. That counterbalances the levying of taxa¬ 
tion ?—The agricultural classes do not get enough 
to eat or to maintain their families, and if they could 
afford it they also would like to raise their standard 
of life. My point is that the bulk of the provincial 
revenues comes out of the pockets of the agricultural 
classes, while the commercial classes pay precious 
little. 

219. It is the business of everybody to defend the 
rural classes under those conditions?—^Yes. 

220. Sir Arthur Froom: 1 shall be very brief, but 
I want to make reference to one point in your 
Memorandum to which I think reference has not 
hitherto been made, so that it is striking altogether 
fresh ground. I refer to the question of finance. You 
say on page 152, under paragraph (i). Finances of 
Provincial Government and financial control, “ The 
powers of borrowing in the open market and the 
powers of imposing new taxes are unduly limited.” 
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Would you tell the Conference what you mean by 
“ the open market ”? Do jmu mean in the Punjab, 
in India, in London or all over the world?—The 
provincial governments cannot resort to borrowing 
without the sanction of the Central Government. 

221. I do not think you quite understand my ques¬ 
tion. You complain you cannot borrow in the open 
market. What do you mean by “ the open market ” ? 
—^We should not be obliged to borrow only from the 
Central Government or not to float our own loans. 

222. You still have not got my question. I will 
put it in this way. What are your ideas of an open 
market?—Let us say the whole of India. 

223. You mean India?—^Yes. 

224. And possibly going to foreign markets too? 
That would be the open market, would not it? —Not 
necessarily for provincial purposes. 

Lord Burnham; The “open market” must mean 
the money markets of the world. 

Sir Arthur Froom; I do not think that is what he 
understands by it. 

225. Let us confine ourselves to the money market 
of India. Can you tell us, supposing the Punjab 
and Bengal and Bombay all wished to borrow at the 
same time, the interest you would have to give for 
your money would be very much larger on account of 
the competition?—^We are unduly restricted. 

226. You said that the restrictions should be re¬ 
moved or materially relaxed?—Yes. 

227. Would you like to have the power of borrow¬ 
ing in the open market except through the Govern¬ 
ment of India —There should be some sort of an 
understanding between the Central Government and 
the provincial governments. 

228. You appreciate that if every provincial govern¬ 
ment came into the market at the same time, up 
would go the price? That is ordinary business?— 
Yes. 

229. You propose that law and order should be 
a transferred subject?—^Yes. 

230. At the same time, you recognise that an 
occasion might arise when the minister wants the 
help of the military?—Yes. 

231. The military is under the Government of 
India, whose executive officer is the Commander-in- 
Chief?--Yes. 

232. Supposing you had a riot, and it got out of 
the control of the police, and you applied to the 
military, it might take a w^eek to get military 
assistance in the way you suggest, and in the mean¬ 
time there might be great bloodshed and loss of 
property?—It does not take long now. 

233. Of course not, because it is a reserved sub¬ 
ject. It is all the difference in the world?—It should 
not make any difference. 

234. You do nob suggest that the General at 
Lahore, for instance, should be empowered by the 
Government of India to place the military at the 
disposal of a minister responsible to the local council 
whenever the minister asks for it?—If it has been 
possible so far for the Central Government to place 
its military resources, when needed, at the disposal 
of a Member of the Executive Council who is not 
responsible to the legislature, there is no reason why 
the same should not be possible under altered cir¬ 
cumstances, when the minister in charge of law and 
order happens to be responsible to the legislature. 

Captain Sikandar Hayat Khan; May I say that 
the present practice is that even the district magis¬ 
trate, when he wants the help of the military, can 
go and ask for it, and they have to supply that help. 

Sir Arthur Froom; That is so, with law and order 
a reserved subject. 

2.35. Captain Sikandar Hayat Khan; Do you think 
there is any probability, or I would go further and 
say any possibility, of there being a communal 
cabinet in the Punjab Council, even if all the com¬ 
munities were returned on a population basis?—No. 

Chairman; Thank you very much for having given 
so much assistance and so much of your time. 
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Lala HARKISHEN LAL, First Minister of Agriculture, Punjab. 


1. Chairman: We are very much obliged to you, Mr. 
Harkishen Lai. We know, of course, that you were 
the first Minister of Agriculture in this Province?— 
Yes, Sir. 

2. I should just like to put a question to you quite 
bluntly and boldly, and it is this. What would be your 
view as to the working of dyarchy, the successful or un¬ 
successful working of dyarchy in the Province of the 
Punjab?—Well, sir, there was no dyarchy. There was 
in some cases “ quadrarchy ”—four people working 
separately—and in some cases a unitary government. 

3. Did you say “quadrarchy”?—“Quadrarchy.” 
There were four parts of the Government; not two. 

4. Well, you won’t expect me to adopt that word! 
And then there was sometimes unitary Government ?— 
Yes. 

5. You are putting it very epigrammatically, Mr. 
Harkishen Lai.—That is the only way to sum up the 
situation. 

6. Whether you regard it as four-footed, or whether 
you regard it as a single thing, I think the interesting 
question is, do you consider it worked.^—It worked, I 
should say, to a very large extent. 

7. I will put a leading question, which is a very bad 
thing to do as a rule. Do you think the influence 
and help which the Governor gave in this Province was 
of assistance to making it work?—I think, sir, the 
Governor’s attitude was very helpful; and so was the 
attitude of the people who had to work with him. 

8. We were very glad to be told in the evidence we 
have had that there has not been in this Province, as 
there has been in some, a constant succession of votes 
of censure on Ministers?—No, sir. One was tried but 
failed. 

9. Is it legitimate to ask you, Mr. Harkishen Lai, 
in very plain terms what you recommend should be 
done now?—To put it very briefly, my view is this: 
His Majesty the King in 1921 (His Message delivered 
at Delhi) said that he would like to see India very 
soon on a footing of full responsible government; and 
it was also said in the despatches that the present 
concession, the Act of 1919, was a substantial instal¬ 
ment. Well, so far as the provinces are concerned, I 
think, sir, the second instalment ought to be paid and 
the debt cleared. The whole thing should be liqui¬ 
dated. So far as the Government of India is con¬ 
cerned, if I am allowed to say, I should fix up two 
instalments there, one now and one later. 

10. Now it comes to this then, that your view is— 
you are speaking, of course, from great experience of 
the Province—^that the time has come to take a step 
forward in this Province, which, you think, should go 
to the full length of provincial autonomy?—Quite so, 
sir, and also the provincial autonomy should be de¬ 
fined. It should not be power in the hands of the 
Governor entirely. That would also be autonomy; but 
the power should be in the hands of the Ministers or 
the people. 

11. Lord Burnham: Would you be in favour of ex¬ 
tending the powers of the Governor in regard to veto 
supposing autonomy were granted?—^Well, sir, no; 
because the autonomy would mean the joint respon¬ 
sibility of the Ministers, and I would not, excepting in 
very, very exceptional cases, give power to the 
Governor to override the Cabinet. 


12. Mr. Cadogan: Would you indicate what those 
exceptional powers would be? To what extent would 
you give the Governor overriding power?—In times of 
trouble and turmoil I would give him exceptional 
powers. 

13. Disorder?—Yes. And sometimes when a war is 
on the Government of India may have really to dictate 
terms. In things of that kind, i.e., in very exceptional 
cases. 

14. Colonel Lane-Fox: You said you would like to 
see full provincial autonomy?—Yes. 

15. That, of course, means that you would like to see 
law and order transferred to a responsible Minister? 
—Yes. 

16. Have you ever considered—several witnesses 
have suggested it—whether if law and order was in 
the hands of a responsible Minister, and there was a 
very strong majority of one community it might not 
interfere with the administration?—I do not think 
that can be possible, because the Minister will not be 
dealing with the matter directly. He might be dealing 
with the matter as a matter of appeal, but he will not 
be dealing with the matter as it arises. 

17. But he will be dealing with the administration 
of the police ?—He would be dealing with the adminis¬ 
tration of the police, but I do not see that even now 
the Governor or a member in charge of “ Police ” can 
dictate anything to the police in the early stages of an 
enquiry or investigation of any trouble. He will deal 
with it by way of appeal, no doubt. There may bo 
influence exercised in some cases in what is called a 
left-hand manner, but I do not know how, openly, 
there would be any influence exercised. In many cases 
that came up when I was a Minister, and we were told 
by the member in charge that he could not intervene 
because the matter was in the hands of the subordinate 
magistrates and police. 

18. Then you are not afraid of the administration 
being interfered with?—No. 

19. Dr. Narang: You have said all this on the as¬ 
sumption that all these wrangles about communalism 
would disappear?—Are there any wrangles every day? 

20. That is not the point. I mean the distinction; 
the distinction, for instance, in electorates and the 
reservation of seats on various bodies and all these 
things, and taking communal views.—Is there any 
trouble now? 

21. Captain Sikandar Hayat Khan: Are you in 
favour of extension of franchise?—^Yes. 

22. Would you give vote to the tenants also?—^Yes. 

23. You are not in favour of adult franchise?—I 
am, but for the sake of management I would go down 
I’y degrees because the whole population cannot be 
managed in a day; I would have a property qualifica¬ 
tion, and would gradually reduce it. 

24. You will gradually work up to adult franchise? 
—^Yes. 

25. Would you like to see a provision in the con¬ 
stitution that it should be done after every election, 
that the extension of franchise should be made after 
every election?—If sufficient time is fixed it may 
aui.omatically extend; but if sufficient time is not 
fixed, as the Indian Parliament or the provincial 
councils see fit. 
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26. Sardar TJjjal Sin.gh: Are you in favour of keep¬ 
ing separate communal electorates or are you in favour 
of joint electorates?—I will have joint electorates, 

27. With regard to full provincial autonomy, would 
you keep the control of the Central Government over 
the provinces to some extent if all the subjects are 
transferred?—That will have to be worked out in 
detail, because now the control of the Government of 
India in some cases is not healthy; for example, in 
the matter of tramways. It is not an easy thing to 
say straight off what control the Government of India 
should have and what not. I do not know whether you 
are aware that there was a great deal of trouble with 
the Government of India over the question of tram¬ 
ways, and eventually the Government of India turned 
us down. We had some trouble with the Government 
of India over the question of excise legislation. There¬ 
fore, I cannot say offhand, but I would reduce it to a 
minimum. 

28. What I meant to say was this. Now the pro¬ 
vision is that you have got to get the previous 
sanction of the Government of India before intro¬ 
ducing legislation. Would you like to do away with 
that or would you like to retain the power of veto 
over provincial legislation? Now you pass a Bill and 
then it requires the sanction of the Governor of the 
province, and then it goes to the Governor-General? 
—It depends on what class of legislation it is, I have 
not worked out the details. This is a matter of 
detail. There are so many laws and so many matters 
which are now with the Government of India and 
would always remain with the Government of India. 
When the list is put before me whether I would like 
to have the veto of the Government of India is 
another matter. I cannot at present say in matters 
of detail whether I would keep the veto or not. 

29. Supposing communal electorates are kept alive 
in the Councils, would you like them to be extended 
to local self-government or would you confine them 
to the local legislature only, supposing they are 
thrust upon you?—I used these words before the 
Muddiman Committee, that “ I will not kick at it.” 
I use the same words again. 

30. You would confine them to the local legisla¬ 
ture only and not extend it ?—No. I would reduce it 
even there. 

31. Rai Sahil Chaudhri Chhotu Ram: Did you pull 
well with your colleagues?—Yes. I was dining with 
one of them only three nights ago. 

32. Baja Narendra Nath: And even with Secre¬ 
taries?—With Secretaries also, except with one head 
of a department. 

Chairman: Need we go into that? What particu¬ 
lar constitutional point do you wish to raise on this 
subject ? 

3.3. Bai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu Bam: I was 
simply asking him whether he pulled well with his 
colleagues.—There was absolutely no friction. But 
we had on certain subjects differences of opinion. 

Chairman: Most people have. We have in this 
Conference. 

34. Sir Bari Singh Gour: Mr. Harkishen Lal, you 
said you would, do away with communal elections. What 
are your reasons for that ?—One reason, and the chief 
reason which I have mentioned before in some docu¬ 
ments is that responsible government and communal 
elections or communal members are what is called 
negative of one another. There would be no respon¬ 
sible government based on political views if the 
people are divided and the members in the Council 
are divided on religious or communal basis. 

35. That of course is your theoretical ground?— 
That is a practical ground. 

36. Did you put this theoretical objection to test 
during your Ministry? You had communal elec¬ 
torates and you had representatives of various com¬ 
munities in your Council. Did you find that because 
they were returned by the communities they placed 
the interests of the communities in the forefront 
before the general interests of the public at large?— 


Not in all matters. It depended on how a matter 
affected them. 

37. Were they influenced by communal considera¬ 
tions ?—Sometimes they were. 

38. Do you think they possessed the confidence of 
the whole House?—You mean the Ministers? 

39. I am talking of the members.—Members had 
the confidence of the whole House. 

40. To the same extent as they would have pos¬ 
sessed if they had been returned by general elec¬ 
torates?—I do not understand. 

41. My point is this. You are against communal 
electorates; and I am helping you to give an answer. 
One of your answers is a theoretical answer, and the 
next question that I put to you was whether the fact 
that they are o priori bad elections were in view of 
the fact that you were practically all working in a 
council formed on communal basis. Did you find that 
communal electorates produced men who had better 
not have been in the council at all?—Some. Not all. 
One could not say what proportion. 

42. You would like to have general electorates. 
Would you give reservation of seats?—No. 

43. You will leave the minorities alone?—^I do not 
know of the minorities. The minorities have been 
created. There are no natural minorities. Minorities 
have been created on the basis of religion and 
economic ideas. From the political point- of view 
there are no majorities and no minorities. 

44. For instance, there are people who are not so 
politically minded as the rest of the community. I 
will give you the depressed classes as an example. 
You have got 22 lakhs of depressed classes in the 
Punjab. They have no representation at all, nor 
are they likely to have ?—Why ? 

45. Because they are depressed classes scattered 
all over the province?—It depends on votes. If 
they get votes then they will have representation. 

46. Would you give them special help so that they 
could come up?—To come up to what? 

47. To secure votes S’—I have said that I am for 
adult suffrage. That includes the depressed classes. 

48. You are for adult universal franchise?—^Yes. 

49. Both male and female?—Quite. 

50. If you give adult universal franchise do you 
think that you will get a better class of men into 
your council than you get at present. A more in¬ 
tellectual class who will carry on the work of govern¬ 
ment much better than they are able to do at present, 
or at least as efficiently as they are doing at present? 

■—I think there would be the same standard. 1 do 
not think the standard will be lowered. I do not 
know whether a higher standard exists in the country. 
I thought we got the best men into the Councils 
already. 

61. You think that that standard will be main¬ 
tained if there is adult suffrage?—I think so. 

62. Do you not think that the intellectual people, 
the busy people, like yourself, will find it much more 
irksome to get returned to the Council because the 
constituencies would be such populous constituencies? 
—^That would depend on how many members are being 
returned. 

63. Would you increase the strength of the Council? 
—Yes. 

64. To what extent?—^At least to 200. 

66. Sir Arthur Froom; Amongst your other activi¬ 
ties, Mr. Harkishen Lal, might this Conference 
regard you as a great financial expert?—If thev 
please. 

66. I will put it the other way. You are a big 
banker?—I do not say I am a big banker, but I am 
a banker. 

57. For that reason I attach great weight to the 
answer which I hope you will give to my question. 
Would you regard that the Finance Department of 
the Government of the Punjab under provincial 
autonomy should be entirely separated from the 
Central Government?—The department is already 
separate. The functions in some cases are not well 
defined, but otherwise it is. 
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58. Finance is reserved?—The subject is reserved, 
no doubt, as between the members and ministers; 
but not in relation to the Government of India. 

59. May I put a direct que.stion. Would you 
visualise the Province of the Punjab or the Punjab 
Government in the future or the government of any 
other province being allowed to bring out loans with¬ 
out any consent from the Central Government?—My 
own view is that generally in ordinary cases the pro¬ 
vince should Be allowed the borrowing power. But 
there may be cases of stringency or of famine or war 
and so on, in which cases the Government of India 
might very well be consulted or may have control. 

60. At present no province can raise a loan without 
the consent of the Government of India?—Yes; at 
present they cannot. 

61. My point is this. Supposing there was entire 
freedom in this respect you might have all the pro¬ 
vinces in India bringing out loans at the same time, 
and the price of money might go up.^—They would be 
very foolish to do so. In banking we find every day 
that the Imperial Bank tries to beat us. We are 
really trying to escape them. We do not go together 
into the same field. Where they lend money at 6 per 
cent, we cannot afiord to lend at 6 per cent. We 
take our precautions and they take their precau¬ 
tions. I do believe that the Finance Department or 
the Finance Administration will not be wise enough 
to visualise the times and the resources of the 
country. Otherwise I do not think that will be a 
good department. I have no fear that they will cut 
each other’s throats. 

62. But, after all, perhaps the question of a loan 
for a province is bigger finance than your competi¬ 
tion with the Imperial Bank. Each province will 
want money and possibly by means of loans—it is the 
usual system of financing governments. Now I cannot 
help thinking that without some central control or 
advice there may be a race to get into the field first? 
—That is what I say. Some one no doubt will get in 
first and everyone else will have to wait. That is 
what is dene in the London market where there is 
no central control. Are not the people there keeping 
back schemes for years because the other men have 
got ahead? Do they not study and adjust much 
better and larger finance than India as a whole or 
a province will have? In the London market, so far 
as I know—and I know it from inside also—there 
are schemes, and very good schemes sometimes, but 
the men are not really active enough or vigilant 
enough to push them. They have to wait when other 
people come along. That will happen here also. No 
one has suggested that there should bo central control 
over the Londo*n market or over the New York 
market. They are working all right. 

63. I cannot quite agree that the two are exactly 
alike. At any rate your answer is that you have no 
fear that without some sort of central advice of con¬ 
trol a province will have to pay more for its loans— 
a larger interest than is the case at present? Even 
one per cent, means a lot of money to a province.'*— 
The rate of interest when a province takes a loan will 
depend on the security—on the income and resources 
of the province. You have to see the other side also. 
At present the Government of India cannot very well 
render equitable service to all the provinces. That is 
one thing. And the other thing is that the Govern¬ 
ment of India itself requires money and its require¬ 
ments have preference generally because they have the 
power in their hands. 

64. I will just put one more question to further 
elucidate my point. At the present time any loans 
the Punjab brings out are backed by the Government 


of India. Are they not.f*—You mean that the Govern¬ 
ment of India has to give the sanction? 

65. No; the security of the Government of India. 
Your provincial borrowings are arranged by the 
Government of India?—It includes the resources of 
the province. 

66. Your provincial loans are raised by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and have the security of the Govern¬ 
ment of India behind them. Have they not?—They 
have. 

67. Chairman: I do not think it is correct to say 
that every loan which is raised by the Provincial 
Government is necessarily backed by the Government 
of India. The Provincial Government may raise a 
loan on the security of its own revenues?—Yes, if 
allowed by the Government of India. 

Chairman; Certainly. I am not speaking of the 
question whether there must be a sanction for what 
it does. The question is, sanction being obtained, 
what is it that is being done. In certain cases the 
Provincial Government may, and I think has, raised 
loans on the security of its own revenues, 

Sir Arthur Froom: That is to say, if sanctioned by 
the Government of India. 

68. Chairman: I thought you used the word 
“backed.” That would mean, I suppose, that the 
Government of India’s resources are pledged to repay 
the loan. All I am saying is that there are cases in 
which a Provincial Government may raise a loan 
without the Government of India pledging its own 
resources?—^Yes; it has been done so in the Punjab. 

69. Lord Burnham: As a matter of fact, are there 
not two cases in which the Government of the Punjab 
did raise loans on its own account?—Yes. 

70. Chairman: I understand there are only one or 
two such cases. I must say I feel some difficulty in 
this matter as I think Sir Arthur Froom also does. 
Might I put what is a purely hypothetical case ? You 
know in London each department of State is not per¬ 
mitted to go into the London money market and raise 
money for itself. The Treasury insists upon co-ordin¬ 
ating their demands and the money will be raised 
through the Treasury?—May I make myself clear? 
We were not talking of the departments. 

71. I was only saying it as an analogy?—I will give 
an illustration. The local bodies in England do borrow 
independently of the Treasury and here the Provincial 
Governments would be the local bodies in that sense, 
the Government of India being the Treasury. In 
India also you are aware that the Port Trusts and the 
municipal corporations in many cases raise loans in¬ 
dependently of the Government of India. 

72. Do I understand your view to be that, if there 
are nine or ten provinces in India and also a Central 
Government, the whole system being federal, you still 
think that each provincial unit should be perfectly 
free to raise its money by loan without any co-ordina¬ 
tion organised by the Government of India ?—Theoret¬ 
ically it is possible, and it ought to be done. But in 
practice there might be some difficulty. Just as the 
bankers put their heads together, the provinces might 
put their heads together under the guidance of the 
Government of India. Again, there are more than one 
private bodies. There are Port Trusts, about four or 
five in number; Improvements Trusts about half a 
dozen, and municipal corporations about half a dozen. 
They go into the market from time to time along with 
the Government of India. 

73. Sir Arthur Froom: What I wanted to find out 
from you is whether, without this co-ordination— 
which is the word that the Chairman has usqd, and I 
would also like to use it—^you would not find that you 
have got to pay more money .f*—Yes, possibly, more 
interest has to be paid. 
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PREFACE. 

For the last 12 years I have been taking a deep in¬ 
terest in the social and political welfare of the Hindus 
and have been in touch with Hindu thought and feel¬ 
ing in the Punjab and outside. Though the opinions 
expressed in the following pages have been formed 
after close contact with the leading Hindus of the 
Punjab, and correctly represent what I understand to 
be the view of most of them, yet this Memorandum is 
being submitted by me in my individual and not in 
my representative capacity. I am solely responsible 
for what has been said therein, and for such proposals 
and suggestions as it contains. The Memorandum will 
be circulated to all the leading Hindus of the Punjab 
and to organised associations, and their opinions, 
when received, will be sent to the Commission. 


SECTION I.—THE PROBLEM STATED.* 

Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
other public men in England have more than once 
given assurances that, in any scheme for self-govern¬ 
ment which may be evolved for India, the interests of 
minorities will be duly protected. Up to a recent 
period only one important minority, viz., that of 
Sluslims, has attracted the attention of the publicists 
in England. The depressed classes have lately begun 
to receive some consideration. It is, however, not 
generally recognised that Hindus in North-Western 
India also form a minority, and an important 
minority, in a country which derives its name from 
them. In Bengal, too, the Hindus are in a minority, 
but presumably they have no grievances as the Hindus 
of North-West India, and, therefore, have not raised 
their voice. The case of the Hindus in the Punjab, 
North-West Frontier Province, and Baluchistan has 
some peculiar features of its own which must be ex¬ 
plained to the Commission. I will deal first with the 
Punjab. 

The Punjab, excluding Native States, has a popula¬ 
tion of 20,686,026, of which 11,444,321 are Mahome- 
dans, 2,294,207 Sikhs, 6,946,972 Hindus and others, 
including Jains, Buddhists and Christians. Excluding 
Christians, who are 329,060, the Hindus form 31.9 per 
cent, of the population. The Punjab Council consists 
of 93 members, of whom 71 are elected and 22 nomin¬ 
ated. Of the latter, 16 are ofiioials, excluding two 
Ministers and seven non-officials. The elected members 
are returned by 64 territorial constituencies. Seven 
members represent special interests, one is returned 
by the “ University,” one by “ Industry,” one by the 
“Chamber of Commerce,” three by “Landholders” 
(one Sikh, one Hindu, one Muslim), paying Rs. 600 or 
more as land revenue, and one by Tumandars of Dera 
Ghazi Khan, all of whom are Mahomedans. In the 
territorial constituencies 32 seats are assigned to 
Mahomedans, 12 to Sikhs, and 20 to Hindus; Mahome¬ 
dans and Sikhs being returned by separate electorates. 
Besides this division on the basis of religion there is a 
division between urban and rural members which, 
owing to circumstances to be related hereafter, has 
great importance and significance. There are 61 rural 
and 13 urban constituencies. 

It will thus appear that, out of 64 elected members 
returned by territorial constituencies, 44, which con¬ 
stitute more than a majority of two-thirds, or nearly 
69 per cent., are returned through separate communal 
electorates. The policy of communal representation 
through separate electorates has, therefore, a special 

* Parts of this section of the Memorandum are verbatim 
copy of a paper which I read under the auspices of the 
Tilak School of Politics on 16th May, 1926. 

t The Appendices to the Memorandum have not been 
printed. 


bearing on the Punjab, and it is necessary to say a few 
words about it. 

Communal representation through separate electo¬ 
rates was introduced in the Punjab in some munici¬ 
palities before the inauguration of the Reform Scheme 
of 1921. Whilst Lords Minto and Morley were con¬ 
sidering the question of the expansion of councils an 
address was presented on the 1st of October, 1906, to 
Lord Minto by Mahomedans, under the leadership of 
His Highness Sir Aga Khan. The general trend of 
this address, as also of the reply given by Lord Minto, 
indicates that special electorates were asked for on the 
ground that the Muslims formed a minority in most 
Provinces, and for that reason, unless special electo¬ 
rates were recognised, the Muslim members returned 
would represent the views, not of Muslims, but of the 
majority of Hindu electors. I may be excused if I 
give some extracts from the address presented to, and 
the reply given by. Lord Minto. The request for com¬ 
munal representation through separate electorates was 
made in the following words: — 

“ As for the results of elections, it is most unlikely 
that the name of any Muslim candidate will ever be 
submitted for the approval of Government by electoral 
bodies as now constituted, unless he is in sympathy 
with the majority in all matters of importance. Nor 
can we in fairness find fault with the desire of our non- 
Muslim fellow subjects to take full advantage of their 
strength, and vote only for members of their own com¬ 
munity or for persons who, if not Hindus, are expected 
to vote with the Hindu majority on whose goodwill, 
they would have to depend for their future re-elec¬ 
tion.” 

In Lord Minto’s reply the following passage 
occurs: — 

“ You point out that in many cases electoral bodies 
as now constituted cannot be expected to return a 
Muslim candidate, and, if by chance they did so, it 
could only be at the sacrifice of such candidate’s views 
to those of a majority opposed to his own community, 
whom he would in no way represent, and you justly 
claim that your position should be estimated, not 
merely on your numerical strength, but in respect to 
the political importance of your community, and the 
services it has rendered to the Empire. I am entirelv 
with you.” 

It is true that the deputation which waited on His 
Excellency asked for communal representation every¬ 
where in council, in local bodies and in services. But 
the argument which appealed to Lord Minto was that 
a minority community, which held a position of im¬ 
portance in the country, needed separate representa¬ 
tion in councils, and that representation in excess of 
the proportion of its number. 

In the Minto-Morley scheme of reforms there was no 
direct election. The principle of the responsibility of 
the Executive to the Legislature was not introduced. 
The question whether a community, which is not in 
minority, can justly claim separate electorates, did 
not arise. It is, however, noteworthy that in the 
Punjab, where Muslims form a majority in the popula¬ 
tion they were not given separate communal seats. 
In Bengal, where also Muslims form a majority in the 
population, out of 27 elected seats the Muslims were 
given five, for which separate communal electorates 
were introduced. 

These facts indicate how the announcement made 
by Lord Minto was interpreted immediately after it 
was made, or the policy inaugurated by him was 
worked soon after it was introduced. Separate electo¬ 
rates were recognised only in the case of a limited 
number of seats forming a small minority quite dispro¬ 
portionate to the numerical strength of the com¬ 
munity in the population. Bengal, where Muslims 
are in a majority in the population, was no exception 
to this general rule. 
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Casting a glance outside India, I find that communal 
■ representation through separate electorates existed in 
the Province of Moravia, in Austria, and in Cyprus 
(para. 228 of the Report on Constitutional Reforms by 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, also Lord Morley’s 
speech in the House of Lords delivered on the 23rd 
February, 1909). Although the present Government 
in Cyprus was introduced under circumstances of a 
peculiar nature, yet it is significant that here also 
Muslims, who have separate electorates, are in a 
minority, being 61,422 out of a total population of 
310,709.* 

In Austria, as far as I am aware, separate electo¬ 
rates were recognised for Germans only in one out of 
several Provinces which constituted Austria before the 
war, viz., Moravia. In this Province the figures as to 
the population in 1890 were as follows: — 

German, 29.4 per cent. 

Slavs of the various sub-divisions of the Czech 
race, 70.03 per cent. 

Balance, Slavs of other races.f 

Separate electorates, as far as I am aware, have 
seldom if ever been thought of for a community which 
is in a majority in the population or which is in 
absolute or relative majority in a representative body. 
Anyhow, for reasons to be stated in the sequel, they 
eannot he continued in spite of the protest of a 
minority community. In 1916 the Muslim League and 
the Congress met together, and entered into a com¬ 
pact, under which proportions were fixed for Muslim 
representation through separate electorates on 
the Legislative Councils in every Province, includ¬ 
ing the Punjab. The pact took no account of the 
Sikhs. The Southborough Committee, which sat in sec¬ 
tions, one dealing with “ Franchise ” and “ cognate ” 
questions and the other with “ Functions,” proposed 
communal representation, through separate electorates, 
for Sikhs, in accordance with their demand. The 
result now is that more than two-thirds of the members 
of the Provincial Council are elected through separate 
communal electorates. 

The Report on the constitutional reforms knows as 
Montford Scheme describes communal representation 
as “ opposed to the teaching of history, perpetuating 
undesirable class divisions.” But the Congress 
Ldague Pact which recognised communal representa¬ 
tion through separate electorates for every Province 
could not he ignored. This method of election could 
not therefore be withheld from Sikhs in view of their 
demand. I doubt very much if the British Govern¬ 
ment would have introduced communal representation 
through separate electorates for the Punjab Council 
is case of Muslims, or would have recognised it in the 
case of Sikhs, if the pact alluded to above had not 
been arrived at. The mutual agreement of the parties 
concerned was the main, if not the sole, factor in 
determining the decision of the Government. 

Apart from the consideration that communal repre¬ 
sentation retards the process of nationalisation, there 
is the fact that separate electorates deprive those 
outside the community, which forms the electorate, 
from a voice in the selection of representatives to 
whom the fate of all is entrusted. Should any sec¬ 
tion of the people be deprived of this important 
right when that section claims to exercise it? In 
a democractic system of government a minority must 
submit to a majority. Various devices are employed 
to safeguard the interests of permanent minorities, 
specially where parties are formed on a religious 
basis. Is it then fair to give to the majority com¬ 
munity special facilities for the assertion of its 
communal ascendancy? In course of my evidence as 
President of the Punjab Hindu Sabha before the 
Franchise Committee, in 1918, I proposed mixed elec¬ 
torates with the number of seats fixed for different 
communities. I doubt if mixed electorates were pro¬ 
posed at the time by many witnesses. In view of the 
idea set afloat by the Congress League Pact, the 

* Statesman’s Year Book of 1927, p. 106. 

t “ Encyclopaedia Britannica,” 10th edition, Vol. XXX., 
p. 829. 


suggestion was not accepted. But the Hindus of the 
Punjab have never supported separate electorates, 
though they have favoured the idea of fixation of 
seats for ditferent communities. It seems to me highly 
unfair and inconsistent with the principles on which 
democratic institutions should he worked, that any 
person who under the Franchise rules has a right 
to vote should be compelled to desist from influencing 
the selection of councillors to whom his fate is en¬ 
trusted, and the injustice involved becomes marked 
when the majority of the councillors in a Province 
are elected in such a way as to exclude a minority 
from exercising any influence in the election of that 
majority. It would be otherwise if the minority 
voluntarily abandoned that right as the Muslims 
wish to do in provinces where they constitute a 
majority. But if a minority does not want exclusion 
it is unfair to force exclusion on it. Such exclusions 
may he forced on a majority community for it loses 
nothing thereby, on the contrary it derives strength 
and is better consolidated on communal lines. 

In the Punjab the question is somewhat compli¬ 
cated by the existence of another important minority, 
viz., that of the Sikhs. The attitude of the Sikhs 
with regard to separate electorates has undergone a 
change since the introduction of the Reform Scheme. 
They are opposed to separate electorates and perhaps 
even to the fixation of communal proportions in seats. 
Their demand is, and has been, that if communal 
representation were a recognised fact in representa- 
tio.n for Councils, they as a very important com¬ 
munity in the Province should get one-third of the 
seats, a proportion assigned to Mahbmedans in the 
United Provinces, where they form 14 per cent, of 
the population. At the sitting of the Sikh League 
held recently the Sikhs have condemned communal 
representation in all its phases. But even if the 
Sikhs wanted separate electorates, it is not just and 
fair to deprive the Hindus of the Punjab who con¬ 
stitute nearly one-third of the population of the 
Province from the exercise of an important right on 
which representative institutions are based. 

Separate electorates cannot be continued solely on 
the request of the majority community whilst a 
minority community insists upon joint electorates. 

The Indian National Congress has condemned separ¬ 
ate electorates and has advocated joint electorates all 
over the country with reservation of seats. It has, 
however, attached certain conditions, viz., the recon¬ 
stitution of Provinces on linguistic basis, the separa¬ 
tion of Sind from Bombay and its creation as a 
separate Province and the introduction in the 
North-Western Frontier Province and Baluchistan of 
a system of Government at par with other Provinces. 
My proposal is a much narrower one, whilst support¬ 
ing the reservation of seats for communities, I leave 
the question of separate or joint electorates to the 
option of a community which is in a minority in a 
Province, or where the question is one of representa¬ 
tion to a local body where the community is in a 
minority in the electorate. The Hindus have up till 
now favoured joint electorates and I am sure they 
will adhere to this opinion. My own experience of a 
separate electorate for a minority community is that 
it in no way benefits the commTinity. One strong 
speech, imbued in a communal spirit, from a repre¬ 
sentative of minority community elicits half-a-dozen 
strong speeches from the representatives of the 
majority community, whom separate electorates for 
themselves or for minority community consolidates 
still more strongly on a communal basis. The speeches 
are often appeals to the gallery, and are generally 
made shortly before a general election. They serve 
no other purpose. I would not, however, force joint 
electorates on a minority community which does not 
realise this defect, or which on account of its small 
number in the population gets none of the advan¬ 
tages of joint electorate, whilst the majority com¬ 
munity has all the practical advantages of separate 
electorates. The case of Anglo-Indian or the domi- 
ciled European community has some special features. 
Not only is their proportion in the population very 
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small, but their culture and inode of living is radically 
different from ours. They have very limited oppor¬ 
tunities of social intercourse with us, which is not 
likely to be promoted by the introduction of joint 
electorates. The case of Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, and 
even of Christians, is different in this respect. Up to a 
very recent time in the history of the country social 
intercourse between Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs was 
very free. I have known Hindus who, in spite of 
restrictions on commensality, counted Muslims 
amongst their best friends and vice versa. 

I should now like to say a few words as to the 
jiroportions in which seats are to be assigned to 
various communities. I see no reason for varying the 
present'proportion in the Punjab, which, so far as the 
territorial constituencies are concerned, are 50 per 
cent. Muslims and 50 per cent. non-Muslims. The 
number assigned to the Hindus is in proportion to 
their population and cannot be lessened. The Sikhs 
demand weightage in the proportion in which weight- 
age is given to the Muslim minority in United 
Provinces. They consider as inadequate the small 
weightage which is at present allowed them. Their 
proportion amongst voters is too much in excess of 
their proportion in population, as the following figures 
will show: — 

General or Territorial Constituencies. 


Muslims ... . 

305,103 

Sikhs . 

167,899 

Hindus and others ... 

223,977 

Tot.al 

696,979 


The proportion of Sikhs amongst voters is 24 per 
cent, against their 12 per cent, in the population. 

It is impossible to reduce the slight weightage any 
further as long as Muslims in Provinces in which they 
are in a minority get the excessive representation 
which the Congress League Pact for 1916 secures to 
them, and as long as the domiciled European com¬ 
munity in the Bengal Council gets 18 seats out of 114 
(nearly 15 per cent.) the Muslim majority cannot any¬ 
where claim the full benefit of its members. That the 
Muslims are not in absolute majority in Council, or 
that amongst the voters their number is smaller than 
the total number of non-Muslim voters, is no reason 
for their claiming separate electorates. The question 
of the maintenance of their present proportion in the 
Council or its variation is a different one altogether 
from the question of separate or joint electorates. The 
excess of non-Muslim voters over Muslim voters or of 
Muslim population over non-Muslim is so small that 
the claim for separate electorates cannot be justified. 
The object of separate electorates is to prevent the 
voters of one class engulfing the voters of the other 
class, and thus vitiating the representation of a 
minority community resulting in the return of mem¬ 
bers who represent the majority class more than the 
minority class. The proportion of members of each 
class in the Council is fixed on considerations in which 
other factors also enter. In the Punjab the excess of 
non-Muslim voters is so distributed over the constitu¬ 
encies that the engulfing cannot occur. I cannot 
foresee what the effect of the extension of the franchise 
will be on different communities; but should it 
happen that the number of constituencies in which 
non-Muslim voters preponderate over Muslim voters 
exceed the number of constituencies, in which the case 
is reverse, the allotment of seats to various constitu¬ 
encies can be so made as to equalise the number of 
constituencies in which Muslim and non-Muslim 
voters are in majority. Supposing the territorial con¬ 
stituencies remain as they are, 32 Muslims and 32 non- 
Muslims, and supposing that, out of the non-Muslim 
constituencies, there are 21 in which non-Muslim 
voters predominate, and in the Muslim constituencies 
only 17 in which the Muslim voters predominate, the 
allotment of two more Muslim seats to the Muslim 
part of the Province and of two more non-Muslim 
seats to the same part of the Province will remove the 


excess. Equitable distribution of this sort cannot be 
done where the Muslim community is very small in 
number; for example, in United Provinces, where 
Muslim population is 14 per cent., or in Central Pro¬ 
vince, where it is 4 per cent., or in Bihar and Orissa, 
where it is 10 per cent. The same will be the case with 
the Hindus of North-West Frontier Province. It is 
unjust to force joint electorate if the minority is 
unwilling. 

Therefore, separate electorates for Muslims in the 
Punjab only perpetuate an evil, and cannot be allowed 
when the non-Muslim minority protests against it. 
The slight excess of non-Muslim members in the 
Council over the Muslim members is due to special 
constituencies. The controversy about joint and 
separate electorates relates only to territorial or 
general constituencies, and not to special con¬ 
stituencies. in some of which joint electorates 
already exist. If special constituencies were abolished 
there would be no excess; but if they were retained, 
and even if in each special constituency seats were re¬ 
served for Muslims and other communities, the 
Muslims would gain nothing. In the Tumandar Con¬ 
stituency there is and there can be no non-Muslim 
voters. In the University, Industry and Chamber of 
Commerce Constituencies, if the principle of reserva¬ 
tion of seats for each community were adopted, the 
Muslims gain no advantage. Increase in the number 
of voters of one community or the other is immaterial 
so long as the proportion of representation for each 
community is fixed. Therefore, so far as representa¬ 
tion in the Council is concerned, the demand of the 
Hindus of the Punjab is that there should be joint 
electorates with reservation of seats, and the existing 
proportions in which the seats have been assigned 
retained. 

The next important question to which I draw the 
attention of the Commission is whether the scope of 
communal representation should be widened. Whether 
the constitution should be so framed as to permit or 
forbid the extension of this principle, whether the 
principle which, according to the most reasonable and 
enlightened men now or before was only to be tenta¬ 
tive, should be introduced for recruitment to services 
and for admission to educational institutions, and to 
other spheres of administrative activity. The wider 
the scope given to this principle the more difficult will 
be its ultimate abolition. Whilst communal represen¬ 
tation in representative bodies keeps up communal 
differences by giving an official approval to them its 
application to services and other spheres immensely 
increases communal bitterness. There is nothing in 
the present constitution clearly forbidding such an 
extension. In the instrument of instructions to 
Governors there are passages here and there which 
forbid the adoption of any policy which would increase 
racial or communal animosities; for instance, in the 
very preamble of the instrument the following passage 
is found: — 

“ You shall further the purpose of the said Act to 
the end that the institutions and methods of Govern¬ 
ment therein provided shall be laid upon the best and 
surest foundation, that the people of the said Presi¬ 
dency shall acquire such habits of political action and 
respect for such conventions as will best and soonest fit 
them for self-government and that our authority and 
the authority of our Governor-General in Council shall 
be duly maintained.” 

Again, in para. (1) we come across the following 
words: — 

“ You shall do all that lies in your power to main¬ 
tain standards of good administration, to encourage 
religious toleration, co-operation and goodwill among 
all classes and creeds.” 

Para. (2) of the instrument may be quoted in 
extenso 

“ You shall bear in mind that it is necessary and 
expedient that those now and hereafter to be en¬ 
franchised shall appreciate the duties, responsibilities 
and advantages which spring from the privileges of 
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enfranchisement, that is to say, that those who exer¬ 
cise the power henceforward entrusted to them of 
returning representatives to the Legislative Council 
being enabled to perceive the effects of their choice of 
a representative and that those who are returned to 
the Council being enabled to perceive the effects of 
their votes given therein shall come to look for the 
redress of their grievances and the improvement of 
their condition to the working of representative insti¬ 
tutions.” 

But in spite of this the Ministers in the Punjab 
issued orders that future recruitment of services in 
certain departments should be in the proportion of 
40 per cent. Muslims, Hindus and others 40 per cent., 
Sikhs 20 per cent., and that these proportions should 
also regulate the admission to Government College and 
the Medical College. The practice in this respect 
appears to have varied slightly since it was first intro¬ 
duced. I draw the attention of the Commission to 
questions and answers given in Appendix I. It will 
appear that this rule of communal proportion does not 
apply to all departments, but it has not been rescinded 
in the case of departments to which it was first 
applied. It is, however, a matter of every-day occur¬ 
rence in the Province that, in order to satisfy the rule 
of communal proportions, first-class men belonging to 
one community are rejected to make room for the 
second-class men of other communities. The following 
question and answer in the Council will illustrate this 
point: — 

Extract from Proceedings of the Council, dated 
llfli December, 1925. 

Question 2,392. Diwan Bahadur Raja Narendra 
Nath: Will the Government be pleased to state: — 

(a) The number of new Assistant Surgeons 
appointed in 1925; 

(b) How many of them were Hindus and how 
many Mahomedans; 

(c) Whether it is a fact that only five appoint¬ 
ments were made, of which only one went to 
a Hindu; 

(d) Whether a Hindu who stood first on the pass 
list was superseded by persons who stood much 
lower on the list; 

(e) Whether the proportion prescribed for admis¬ 
sion to the Medical College of students of 
various communities is still enforced, viz., 
Mahomedans 40 per cent., Hindus 40 per 
cent., and Sikhs 20 per cent. 

(/) whether in the appointment of Hindus as 
assistant surgeons this year the same propor¬ 
tion as is fixed for admission of Hindus to 
the Medical College was not kept up; and 

[g) if so, why? 

Mr. J. G. Beazley: (a) Five provisional .appoint¬ 
ments have been made; 

(b) one Hindu, four Muslims. 

(c) Yes, 

(d) It is a fact that the Hindu who was first in 
the examination was not offered an appoint¬ 
ment. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) and (p) The proportion of Muslims in the 
Provincial Medical Service being inadequate, 
it was considered desirable to take steps to 
increase it. 

Diwan Bahadur Raja Narendra Nath: The pro¬ 
portion of appointment of persons other than 
Mahomedans is less than forty. 

Mr. J. G. Beazley: The proportion of appoint¬ 
ments in the last year is given in answer to 
part (b) of the question. 

Diwan Bahadur Raja Narendra Nath: It is less 
than 40 per cent. 

Hr. J. G. Beazley: The honourable member is 
quite capable of making his own calculation. 


Needless to say that there has been heart-burning 
not only amongst the Hindus, but amongst Sikhs also. 
A policy like this was not one which could infuse 
“ habits of political action and respect for such con¬ 
ventions ” as would “ best and soonest fit the people 
of the Province for self-government,” or would induce 
them “ to look for the redress of their grievances and 
the improvement of their condition to the working of 
the representative institutions.” I may here state 
that Sir Malcolm Hailey, the present Governor, in 
course of his first speech in the Council in November, 
1924, expressed his view on the question of the ex¬ 
tension of communal representation to various spheres 
of administrative activity in the following words: — 

“ As for its extension to other spheres of public 
activity, we desire to act on clear proof of its neces¬ 
sity in each case. If is certainly no universal panacea 
and it should only be applied where there seems clear 
proof that the benefits will preponderate. We regard 
it in short as a political expedient, it belongs to the 
sphere of curative medicine, and our constant endea¬ 
vour is to promote in the Province the state of 
health among all members of the body politic which 
will make such a remedy unnecessary.” 

The question of communal representation in services 
was referred by the Indian National Congress to a 
Sub-Committee consisting of Lala Lajpat Rai and 
Dr. Ansari. Both reported against it. It is obvious 
that recruitment on the basis of caste and creed 
lowers the standard of efficiency, and infuses into 
public servants who owe their appointment to caste 
and religious differentiation, a caste and religious 
bias. That there should be reservation in favour of 
backward communities or that no single community 
should be allowed to monopolise the appointments is 
a question with which I will deal later. But a 
majority community cannot simply on the ground of 
its being in the majority claim a certain proportion of 
appointments to be reserved for it. Such a com¬ 
munity should by the force of its numbers get a 
proper proportion of the loaves and fishes of office. 

I explain my meaning by an allegory. Supposing 
there is a tree bearing luscious fruit, and 200 persons, 
120 belonging to one class and 80 belonging to another, 
are trying to pluck the fruits. Then if their capacity 
for the necessary physical struggle involved is equal, 
the class constituting a majority has a better chance 
of getting a larger share of the fruits than the class 
which is in a minority. If the majority class does 
not get a larger share of the fruit there is something 
radically wrong with the class or community which the 
leaders should try to remove. 

It is highly gratifying to find that within the last 
five years education has made such a rapid advance 
amongst the Mahomedans that they have gone ahead 
of the Hindus, so far as the first four primary classes 
are concerned, though they were much behind them 
according to the figures of the census of 1921, as the 
following figures, which I quote from the speech of 
the Honourable Malik Ferozekhan Noon, delivered 
on the 28th April, 1928, will show: — 


Hindus. 

Muslims. 

112,000 

210,000 

53,090 

84,000 

31,000 

41,000 

29,000 

34,000 


This has been achieved without having recourse to 
the highly objectionable methods adopted in Sind 
by practically closing in certain parts the door of 
primary and secondary education to the Hindus. 

There is nothing in the present constitution to 
forbid xbe roduction of tho proportions assignod to 
Hindus and others from 40 to 20. The claim that a 
majority community should be given special facilities 
for entry into Government service is incompatible 
with its claim for further accretion of political power, 
or further restriction of interference by an extraneous 
authority, in other words for Provincial autonomv, 
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for what is now concession to a backward community 
will become an irrevocable privilege after Provincial 
autonomy has been given. 

In the matter of recruitment to services also the 
attitude of the Sikhs is indicated by the following 
resolution, moved in the Council by Sardar Ujjal 
Singh, on the 19th of July, 1927. It was supported 
by all the Sikh members present in the Council: — 

Besoltition regarding Filling of Posts by Open 
Competitive Examination. 

“ This Council recommends to the Government that 
in future all posts under Government in all depart¬ 
ments should be filled by open competition as far as 
possible; and where this cannot be done, and selec¬ 
tion has to be made, the most highly qualified candi¬ 
dates should be selected without regard to caste, creed 
or colour.” 

It was pointed out to me by a Mahomedan friend 
that the distribution of Government posts is not to be 
looked upon merely as a distribution of so many 
beneficial posts, but should be looked upon as a distri¬ 
bution of civic power and should be made according 
to population. The bearing of this argument, when 
applied in Provinces in which Mahomedans are in a 
minority, is overlooked. I give below certain figures. 


extracted from the authorised Government publica¬ 
tions, which tell their own tale: — 


Name of 
Province. 

Proportion of 
Muslims in 
the popula¬ 
tion. 

Proportion of Muslims 
earning livelihood by 
State Service, ex¬ 
tracts from Table 
XXI of Census 
Table 1921. 

D.P. 

Per cent. 

14 

47 per cent, of the 

Behar and Orissa 

1 

1 

1 

10 

total number earn¬ 
ing livelihood by 
State Service. 

24 per cent, of the 

C.P. 

4 

total number earn¬ 
ing livelihood by 
State Service. 

21 per cent, of the 


total number earn¬ 
ing livelihood by 
State Service. 


On referring to the Civil List issued on the 1st of 
October, 1927, for United Provinces and Behar and 
Orissa, I find figures which confirm the above pro¬ 
portions : — 


UNITED PROVINCES. 


Posts. 

Muslims. 

Hindus. 

Total. 

Percentage 

of 

Muslims. 

Pages of C.L. 

Dy. Collector. 

157 

202 

386 

39 

92-127 

Tehsildars . 

89 

100 

199 

44 

136-161 

Officers of Prov. Police ... . 

18 

12 

43 

41 

253-256 

Income-tax Officers. 

16 

22 

41 

36-5 

183-186 

Subordinate Judges, Sel. grade . 

4 

2 

6 

66 

Agra C.L. 210 page, Oudh 
C.L. 227 page 

Subordinate Judges ... ... . 

10 

42 

52 

23-8 

Agra C.L. 211-213, Oudh 
C.L. 228-230 

Munsiffs . . 

40 

107 

149 

26-8 

Agra C.L. 216-224, Oudh 
C.L. 231-234 


BEHAR AND ORISSA. 


Dy. Magistrates 

Dy. Collectors 

... 

1 - 58 

190 

254 

22 

65-108 

Sub-Dy. Magistrates 

Sub-Dy. Collectors ... 


} 41 

119 

164 

25 

111-133 

Dy. Supdt., Police ... 


4 

22 

26 

15 

185-188 

Subordinate Judges ... 


6 

20 

26 

23 

163-156 

Asist. Income-tax Officers ... 


1 

5 

16 

16 

142 

Munsifls . 


19 

66 

89 

21 

167-165 



CENTRAL PROVINCES. 



E.A. Commissioner ... 

... 

28 

— 

116 

24 

48-57 

Tehsildars . 


34 

— 

144 

24 

58-76 

Nahib-Tehsildars . 


21 

— 

84 

25 

71-75 

PoUoe, District Superintendents ... 


2 

1 

— 

25 

137-138 

Dy. Superintendents... . 


6 

8 

— 

23 

Circle Hmpeotors 


4 

2 

6 

66 

142-148 

Ordinary Inspectors... 

... 

46 


199 

35 


From the above figures it will appear that, in the 
case of all the services quoted, the proportion of 
Muslims is much above their proportion in the popu¬ 
lation, in most cases even above the weightage allowed 
by the Congress League Pact for the purpose of repre¬ 
sentation in the Council. I believe that all these ap¬ 
pointments have been made on merit, and that the 
authorities were not influenced by any extraneous 
considerations. I am not prepared to accuse them of 
deliberately adopting a policy of fomenting discord 
and of aggravating communal rivalry and jealousies, 
for they are ultimately responsible for maintaining law 
and order. It is possible, however, that in some cases 
they were overweighed by their solicitude to give 
adequate representation in services to a minority com¬ 
munity. The claim of the Hindus in Provinces in 


u'hich they are in a majority for representation in ser¬ 
vices in proportion to their number in the population 
would never be entertained. Why should any more 
heed be paid to a similar claim by Mahomedans in the 
Punjab? However, the point which I want to estab¬ 
lish is that, if no limitations have been imposed (and 
they should not be imposed) to the admission of 
Muslims in services in Provinces in which they are in 
a minority, why should such limitations be observed in 
the case of Hindus in Provinces in which they are in a 
minority, and how can they bo justifled? Such a 
tendency is apt to be abused as much in one place as in 
another. A future Hindu Minister of United Pro¬ 
vinces may limit to 20 per cent, the admission of 
Muslims in various services, and of Behar and Orissa 
to 16 per cent., 6 per cent, in excess to their popula- 
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tion in each case, just as nearly 7 per cent, in excess 
of the proportion has been reserved for Hindus and 
others of the Punjab. With the advance of education 
amongst the Muslims, whose proportion in these two 
Provinces and Central Province in the urban popula¬ 
tion is larger than their proportion in the population 
ui the Province, and who for that reason have better 
facilities for higher education than those living in 
rural areas the number of fully qualified aspirants for 
services in their community will increase. I see no 
justification for putting an arbitrary limit. It was 
perhaps on considerations like these that the rule of 
communal proportions was not extended to depart¬ 
ments other than the Medical in the Punjab. 

A cognate principle, the general application of which 
to recruitment in services in the country it will be 
difficult to resist if representation in services on the 
basis of religion is permitted, is that of distribution of 
appointments by castes. I may mention, for the in¬ 
formation of those who advocate the application of 
communal representation on the basis of religion to 
services, that there are Hindu castes in certain Pro¬ 
vinces whose number is nearly equal if not larger than 
that of Muslims in those Provinces. With the spread 
of education class consciousness is being awakened 
everywhere. There are numerous caste organisations 
apart from communal organisations on the basis of 
religion. It is necessary to give weight to these con¬ 
siderations whilst devising plans for the next ten 
years, proposing further advance towards demoeratisa- 
tion and minimising interference in Provincial matters 
by any extraneous authority, such as the Governor or 
the Central Government. There are altogether about 
350 castes in India. The following figures for United 
Province and Behar and Orissa will show how the 
demand by castes numerically strong will clash with 
the demand for recruitment by religious communi- 


ties, or will reduce to a minimum standard the 
efficiency of the services: — 

Province. 

T.P. of 
Muslims. 

T.P. of the most numerous 
Hindu castes. 

U.P. ... 

6,481,032 

4 

1. Brahmans ... 4,513,264 

2. Ahirs . 3,691,294 

3. Chamars. 5,842,900 

Behar and 
Orissa. 

3,690,182 

1. Brahman Bhumyar 2,858,595 

2. Gawalas. 3,192,242 

C.P. ... 

563,574 

1 

1. Gaunde . 2,109,583 

2. Kurmi . 1,253,306 


In the Punjab, however, and in the Punjab alone, 
with the exception of Madras, owing to circumstances 
to be related below, caste is an important element for 
recruitment in services. 

I have at the outset referred to urban and rural con¬ 
stituencies. The representatives of the rural con¬ 
stituencies naturally predominate in the Council. 
There is a reference to a rural party in the Council in 
para. 3 of the Administration Report of the Punjab 
for the year 1923-24, extract from which is reproduced 
in Appendix No. II. 

I would also refer to the evidence given by Sir John 
Maynard before the Muddiman Committee. The rele¬ 
vant portions of his evidence are printed in Ap¬ 
pendix II. A perusal of the Report and of the 
evidence given by the late Finance Member will lead 
one to think that parties in the Punjab Council were 
being formed in the most natural way. It is not 
stated in the Administration Report or in the evidence 
that rural and urban parties in the Punjab Council 
are formed on the basis of caste and not on any real or 
supposed difference or conflict of interest that there 
may be between rural and urban classes. A Khatri, 
an Arora, or a Vaishya owning thousands of acres of 
land and paying thousands of rupees as Government 
revenue is not and cannot be a member of the so-called 
rural party, but a Jat, a Gujar, an Awan, or a 


Mehtam, who owns no land, but has other qualifica¬ 
tions under the franchise rules for being a voter, or 
who owns just enough land to qualify him as a voter, 
but whose principal source of income is either from one 
of the learned professions, such as Law or Medicine, 
or from salary as a Government servant, is a member 
of the rural party. This anomaly needs a few words 
of explanation. 

We have in the Punjab an Act to regulate the alien¬ 
ation of lands, passed in 1900, during Lord Curzon’s 
regime, referred to in para. 3 of the Administration 
Report as the “Magna Charta of the Punjab 
Zemindars,” which means Zemindar castes. The Act 
and the Standing Orders passed under it need careful 
perusal by the Commission. The}’ are given in 
Appendix III. 

The Standing Order specifies agricultural tribes for 
each district. A member of an agricultural tribe may 
without let or hindrance sell or mortgage his land to 
a member of his own or another agricultural tribe in 
the district, but he may not do so to a person who 
does not belong to the privileged group notified by 
the authorities as such. These tribes, like the tribes 
of Israel, are immutable. One has to be born into 
them, but cannot acquire the status except by Govern¬ 
ment notification. Before sanction is given for trans¬ 
fer of land by an agriculturist to a non-agriculturist, 
an inquiry is held by the District Officer to find out 
whether there is any member of an agricultural tribe 
who is willing to purchase the land at the price 
offered by the non-agriculturist. If there is anyone, 
or if the price offered by the agriculturist is not 
much below the market rate, sanction is withheld. 
The District Officer is also expected to inquire into 
the desirability of sale, whether the object of the 
vendor cannot be met by a mortgage for a short 
period to a non-agriculturist, the land reverting after 
the lapse of the period to the owner free of all en¬ 
cumbrances. But a member of an agricultural tribe 
may buy land on half the current market price, he 
may acquire on mortgage land without the limitations 
which the law imposes in case of mortgage to a non¬ 
agriculturist. To a member of the agricultural tribes 
all careers are open. He may be appointed Governor 
of a Province, or member of an Executive Council, 
Provincial or Imperial. He may join any profession 
or he may work at the plough. He may take to trade 
or banking or open a factory. The disability of a 
member of the non-agricultural tribe is hereditary, 
or, described more accurately, the disparity in the 
right to acquire land, between an agriculturist and 
a non-agriculturist, passes from father to son. The 
Land Alienation Act introduces in a manner the 
caste system of Mannu in the reverse order. The 
higher castes of the Hindus as a rule, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Rajputs, are under a disability, and the 
lower castes of Mannu’s system are the privileged 
classes. By the lapse of time, the Hindu caste system 
has lost the rigidity which characterised it in the time 
of Mannu, so far as the assignment of particular 
occupations to particular groups is concerned. For 
centuries the Brahmins have not been confined to the 
profession of priests, nor the Kashatriya to that of 
warriors, nor the Vaishyas to that of traders. What 
remains of the system now is that each caste is 
endogamous. Caste system as it exists is no hind¬ 
rance to the working of democratic institutions. So 
long as every man is free to take to whatever occupa¬ 
tion he chooses, democratic institutions can be worked. 
W^ith education rapidly spreading it is impossible for 
any particular caste to arrogate to itself a position of 
superiority. Secular and economic interests have 
created, and will create, links of union between 
different castes. But the Land Alienation Act not 
only reverses the order of caste which Mannu in¬ 
stituted, but places restrictions by a statute on the 
choice of a profitable career, so far as such choice 
is effected by obstacles placed on the purchase of 
land from agricultural tribes, who form the bulk of 
the landowning classes. It therefore restores to a 
certain extent the pristine rigidity of Mannu’s sys- 
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tem. The privilege and prerogatives which the Act 
confers on capitalists of certain castes which form 
nearly half of the population of the Province makes 
the representatives of these castes strictly jealous of 
any invasion of them. In the extract from the 
Administration Report of 1923-24, reference has been 
made as to how the Zemindar bloc threw out a Bill 
to facilitate the acquisition of land for industrial 
purposes. 

The object of the framers of the Act was twofold, 
economic and political. The political objects are no¬ 
where clearly stated. The bearing of the law on the 
introduction of democratic institutions and on the 
introduction of Responsible Government in India 
was not even dreamt of. 

On the economic effects of the law Mr. Kodand Rao, 
of the Servant of India Society, has written a series 
of articles which have been printed in the form of a 
pamphlet and which are reproduced in Appendix IV 
for very careful perusal by the Commission. I need 
not repeat all that he has said. He has, however, 
clearly shown that (1) the ignorant and the poor 
peasant has not been protected by the Act, that, on 
the contrary, he has been exposed to the avarice and 
the land hunger of the capitalist of the classes with 
whom he is grouped and which comprise classes be¬ 
longing to all communities, a Mahomedan exposed to 
the land hunger of a Sikh and vice versa. (2) That 
the peasant gets a lower price for his land than he 
would have got if he could sell his land in an open 
and not in a restricted market which the Act creates. 
(3) That a class of moneylenders amongst Hindu and 
Sikh agricultural tribes has come to the fore, as 
exacting (if not more) in its transactions with the 
debtor as any moneylender of a non-agricultural tribe 
would have been. (4) That amongst Mahomedans 
there is a marked tendency on the part of capitalist 
landowners to swallow the lands of small landowners. 
It is the capitalist landowner who approaches the 
authorities and who creates the impression that the 
Act is the panacea of all evils and is looked upon by 
the landowning classes as their Magna Charta. The 
ignorant peasant who gets a smaller price for his 
land than he would have got if the Act had not 
existed, and who is unable to obtain loans from his 
own class on easier terms than from the notorious 
moneylender is inarticulate. About him it may well 
be said that “ The toad beneath the harrow knows 
exactly where the tooth point goes.” 

But the toad beneath the harrow is not heard. 

Mr. Kodand Rao’s conclusions are based on data 
furnished by Government publications and on opinions 
formed by Europeans who have taken the trouble of 
surveying the economic conditions of rural classes. 

The political objects of the measure as already 
observed are nowhere clearly or fully stated. Some of 
the speeches referred to by Mr. Kodand Rao indi¬ 
cate that the object was to protect the classes from 
which British Indian Army is recruited. The 
Subedar or the Risaldar, or even the private who 
saves some money and can invest it in land is bene¬ 
fited, inasmuch as he acquires the privilege of getting 
land on easier terms; but not the classes constituting 
small owners who furnish the recruits. I may, hoWr 
ever, state that only Jats and Rajputs amongst 
agricultural tribes belong to the martial classes. 
Some Gujjars and Bilochies are also to be found in 
the Indian Army; but their number is small. The 
total number of Jats and Rajputs is 6,949,693 or 6 mil¬ 
lions in the Punjab. I reckon the total of agricul¬ 
tural tribes at nearly 10 millions, thus nearly two- 
fifths of the agricultural tribes have hardly any con¬ 
nection with military recruitment. 

One of the possible objects of the Act was to prevent 
the contamination of rural classes with urban politics. 
The introduction of the Reform Scheme and of 
Responsible Government, and the power of direct 
election given to the rural voters, has made this 
object meaningless. Politics have penetrated into the 
villages. Political aspirations have sprung up in the 


minds of villagers who mean to exercise their vote in 
shaping the policy of Government. In the politics of 
the members belonging to rural and urban castes 
there is no difference, except this, that the former 
regard the Act which creates an oligarchy of rural 
castes as sacrosanct, whilst the latter do not. If the 
spirits of Lord Curzon and Sir Charles Hivaz, sponsors 
of the Act, were to come to the Council Chambers of 
the Punjab and to witness the proceedings, they 
would call it an irony of fate when they discovered 
that the majority of the members who occupied the 
Left Wing of the Council Chamber sitting on Opposi¬ 
tion benches were members of agricultural tribes. 
Therefore, so far as even this political object is con¬ 
cerned, the Act is an anachronism. 

A policy deemed to be expedient when a foreign 
bureaucracy rules ceases to be expedient when that 
bureaucracy surrenders part of its power to the 
people. The continuance of that policy becomes 
illogical and absurd according to all canons of admini¬ 
stration when the question arises of further surrender 
(whether complete or not) of that power to the people. 

I have had some difficulty in ascertaining the total 
numerical strength in the Province of the agricul¬ 
tural tribes and of the tribes in each community. The 
notifications specifying agricultural tribes in each 
district do not give their population. I have, however, 
ascertained the population of each tribe community- 
wise from Table XIII. of the Census Tables. Some of 
the tribes notified are not given in the Census Tables. 
But most of them are either sections of Rajputs or of 
Jats, and the total figures for Rajputs and Jats given 
in the Census Tables cover them. The tribes whose 
numerical strength I have been unable to ascertain 
are the following: — 

Abbasi, Usmani, Kasar, Danyials, Khetwall. 

They are, however, mostly Mahomedan tribes. The 
figures, according to my calculations, are: — 

Hindu agricultural tribes . 1,697,187 

Muslim agricultural tribes, little more 

than . 6,832,183 

Sikh agricultural tribes. 1,621,173 


Total agricultural tribes. 10,050,543 


I have taken no account in these figures of the noti¬ 
fied agricultural tribes of “ B ” group, which consist 
of some sections of Brahmans, Mazbhi Sikhs and 
Indian Christians. The Brahmans in this group pre¬ 
ponderate. Total population of Brahmans in this 
Province is 991,589. But it is impossible to find out 
the population of sections of Brahmans, Christians and 
others who have been notified in the “ B ” group. It 
may, however, be mentioned that these tribes have all 
the disadvantages of belonging to agricultural tribes 
but none of the advantages. They can neither sell 
land to other tribes than their own nor buy from 
them. They probably asked to be notified as agricul¬ 
tural tribes of the full status; but got only the re¬ 
stricted right. They asked for bread and were given 
stone. Some of them have since been agitating for 
being given the full status, but have not succeeded. 
I do not think that they really need the restriction 
which has been imposed on them. They have not asked 
for its removal, hoping to attain some day the full 
status. They are, therefore, not the agricultural tribe 
properly so called, and my inability to obtain figures 
about their population does not vitiate the argument 
which I am going to build. The Hindu agricultural 
tribes are 24.4 per cent, of the total population of 
Hindus, including Jains, Buddhist and Christians. The 
Mahomedans are a little over 60 per cent., and the 
Sikhs 66.3 of their population. The total population 
of agricultural tribes on the figures given by me is 
less than half the population of the Province; it may 
be slightly more than half. Anyhow, it may be safely 
assumed to be half. An attempt was made by me to 
get the exact figures from Government, but the 
Honourable Revenue Member’s answer to the question, 
reproduced below, shows that there are no Government 
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records showing the exact figures. He refers me to 
records which 1 have already consulted: — 

Question 896. Diwan Bahadur Baja Narendra 
Nath: Will the Honourable the Revenue Member be 
pleased to state the total population of agricultural 
tribes specified in groups “ A ” and “ B ” separately 
and the number of Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs in 
each group ? 

Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, 
Kt. 

The collection of complete and correct statistics of 
the nature asked for by the Honourable Member for 
all notified tribes will entail an elaborate, lengthy and 
expensive inquiry, and the gain likely to accrue from 
the statistics does not appear to justify it. The 
Honourable Member is referred to Table XIII. of the 
Census Report of 1921, Volume XV., which gives by 
districts the census figures for main tribes, though all 
the agricultural tribes included in “A”—district 
group and “B”—separate group in Appendix to 
Financial Commissioners’ Standing Order No. 1 are 
not contained in that table. 

The number of Mahomedan inon-agriculturists is 
approximately 4,612,138, which is nearly equal to the 
number of Hindu non-agriculturists, which is 
4,919,735 (excluding the Christians). But for various 
reasons the measure is considered to be a pro-Maho- 
medan measure. The late Mr. Thorburn, with whom 
originated the idea of putting restrictions on the 
sale of land in the manner embodied in the Act, first 
drew attention of the Government to the necessity of 
the protection of landholders from the rapacity of 
Hindu moneylenders in a book called Musalmans and 
Moneylenders. Since Mr. Thorburn’s book came out 
the legislature has adopted other measures besides the 
Land Alienation Act for the protection of borrowers. 
These will be dealt with in the next section in which 
I will make suggestions for the protection of the 
peasantry. The manner in which classes of agricul¬ 
turists have been grouped as agricultural tribes lend 
colour to the belief that the Act was intended princi¬ 
pally for the benefit of Mahoniedans, Pathans, 
Qureshi, Biloch and Mughals, all Mahomedans are 
notified agricultural tribes; but it appears from 
Table XXI of Census Tables that only 19.1 per cent, 
of the total population of the Pathans and 19.2 per 
cent, of the total population of Qureshies are depen¬ 
dent upon agriculture or occupations concerned with 
it. In the case of Biloch and Mughals the percentage 
is not higher than 23.8 and 21.5 respectively. In the 
case of Pathans, Qureshies and Mughals I have 
worked out the figures by taking figures of 
columns, 9, 10, 11 and 12 of Table XXI, and 
in the case of Bilochies I have worked out my 
figures by taking figures of columns 17, 18, 21, 22, 
23 and 24 of Table XXI of the Census Tables. But 
the differentiation made between Brahmins and 
Sayads, both priestly castes, is most unfair. I drew 
attention of Government to this injustice by the fol¬ 
lowing question, and the answer given is evasive and 
indicates the unwillingness of Government to take 
any action. It does not meet the point raised. That 
Brahmins in certain tracts need protection from ex¬ 
propriation is admitted by Government. Why Sayads 
should be in a better position to buy land from, say, 
Sikh Jats and Rajputs than Brahmins, in tracts in 
which Brahmins are protected is not explained. 

Question No. *656. Diwan Bahadur Raja Narendra 
Nath; Will the Honourable the Revenue Member be 
pleased to state : — 

(a) whether it is a fact that Sayads are notified 
as an agricultural tribe in the Punjab having 
a preferential right to purchase land from 
other agricultural tribes (Hindu, Mahomedan 
or Sikh); 

(b) whether they are notified as such a tribe in 
every district of the Punjab in Simla and 
Kangra where their number is 369 and 353 
respectively; 


(c) whether Brahmins are notified as agricultural 
tribes in certain districts forming a separate 
group by themselves not entitled to purchase 
land like the Sayads from other agricultural 
tribes; 

(d) whether Brahmins and Sayads in the dis¬ 
tricts given below have the population 
respectively shown against them and whether 
in none of these districts. Brahmins hold the 
status of agricultural tribes whilst Sayads 
do : — 


District. 

Brahmans. 

Sayads. 

Ludhiana ... 

19,621 

3,063 

Ferozepur 

19,642 

5,011 

Lahore 

31,348 

11,830 

Amritsar ... 

32,470 

4,548 

Sheikhupura 

5,715 

3,856 

Lyallpur ... 

11,849 

5,867 

Gujranwala . 

12,941 

7,197 


(e) whether the total population of Brahmins in 
the Punjab is 988,616 and of Sayads 247,087; 
(/) whether the following comparative table is a 
correct synopsis of the figures given in 
Table XXT of the Census Tables: — 


Percentage 
following 
traditional 
occupation of 
priests. 

Percentage who 
are receivers of 
rent. 

Percentage who 
are actual tillers 
of soil, field 
labourers, wood¬ 
cutters, raisers 
of livestock, 
milkmen and 
herdsmen. 

Sayads. 

12-8 

Brahmans. 

7-7 

Sayads. 

1-8 

Brahmens. 

1-5 

Sayads.j 
! 7-6 

Brahmans. 

19-1 


(р) whether a larger proportion of Brahmins 
serve in the Army than that of the Sayads; 

(ft.) if the above facts are correct, will the 
Honourable Revenue Member be pleased to 
explain what are the grounds of differentia¬ 
tion between Sayads and Brahmins in their 
agricultural status— 

(i) in districts in which they are notified as 
agricultural tribes, and 

(ii) in other districts? 

The Honourable Mian Sir Fazli-Hussain: (a) and 

(b) Sayads are notified as an agricultural tribe in 
every district of the Punjab, except in Simla and 
Kangra. This does not confer any preferential right 
to purchase lands, but merely entitles them to do so 
in common with other agricultural tribes; 

(с) Yes. 

(d), (e) and (/) The figures given in the question 
are approximately correct. 

(p) This information is not readily available. 

(ft) Notifications of the agricultural tribes in 
each district are issued according to local 
circumstances, the main determining factors 
being— 

(i) that the tribe depends mainly on agri¬ 
culture, and 

(ii) that it requires protection from expropria¬ 
tion by moneylenders of non-agricultural 
tribes. 

For these reasons Sayads have been notified in the 
districts mentioned. Brahmins have not so been 
notified as, although there are genuine agriculturists 
among them the tribe as a whole is not considered 
by Government to be an agricultural tribe. Where 
Brahmins (as e.g. Gaur Brahmins) actually form a 
tribe which can be described as agricultural they have 
been so gazetted. 
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The Act is supposed to protect tillers of the soil 
living in rural areas. In my opinion it does not do 
so adequately, creating, as it does, facilities for the 
acquisition of land by capitalist landowners grouped 
with the tillers of soil. In the Punjab 39.6 per cent, 
of the total urban population is Hindu which is 
slightly in excess of their proportion in the total 
population (31.9). Mahomedans are 61.9 per cent, 
of the total urban population which is slightly less 
than their proportion in the population (63 per cent, 
see Table V of the Census Tables of 1921). Amongst 
tillers of the soil or ordinary cultivators we find that 
Hindus form 31 per cent, of the total number of such 
workers, whilst the Mahomedans form 61 per cent. 
But amongst receivers of rent the Hindus are 22 per 
cent, and Muslims 59 per cent. In Provinces in 
which the Mahomedans are in a minority co'nditions 
are just the converse of the Punjab. A Hindu 
Minister by passing land laws of the kind we have 
in the Punjab will be turning tables against Maho¬ 
medans and will be putting them under a similar 
handicap as the Hindus are in the Punjab. The 
following figures taken from the Census Tables for 
United Provinces and Central Provinces would sup¬ 
port my view. 


Province. 

Percentage of 
Muslims in 
the popula¬ 
tion. 

Percentage of 
Muslims in 
the urban 
population. 

Percentage of 
Muslims 
amongst tillers 
of the soil or 
ordinary 
cultivators. 

C.P. ... 

4 

16-9 

1-8 

U.P. ... 

14 

36 

3 


In these two Provinces the proportion of rent 
receivers amongst Muslims is larger than their pro¬ 
portion in the population. In the United Provinces 
it goes up to 27 and in Central Provinces up to 
10 per cent. 

The above figures have been collected from Tables V 
and XX of the Census Tables of these Provinces. I have 
given the above figures in the hope that I will secure 
the support of my Mahomedan fellow-countrymen in 
the Provinces in which they are in minority. I am 
not sure if I will get that support. But if a rational 
view of the interest of minorities were taken there 
should be no difference of opinion between Hindus 
and Muslims, or for the matter of that between the 
Hindu minority and any other minority as to the 
manner in which the interests of the minorities should 
be protected. But the most unfortunate feature of 
the Indian politics of the present day due to com¬ 
munal tension is that proposals made are not judged 
on their merits but on the source from which they 
proceed. A proposal coming from a Hindu is apt to 
be looked upon with suspicion by Muslims and vice 
versa. I hope that men will be found amongst 
Muslim political leaders who will be able to rise 
above this tendency. It is possible that my views 
may be supported not only by the actual working 
peasantry in all communities and by nearly half the 
population of the Punjab which has not been for¬ 
tunate enough to acquire the .status of agricultural 
tribes, but by all minorities in all other Provinces, 
including the Muslim minority. 

I do not for a moment suggest that a measure like 
that of the Land Alienation Act would be beneficial 
to the Hindus in the Provinces in which they are in 
a majority. ■ It will unnecessarily create a division 
amongst them. It would create two middle classes, 
both amongst Hindus and Muslims, whilst it would 
needlessly create a conflict on the basis of caste be¬ 
tween the producer and the manufacturer or the con¬ 
sumer. But power to base the determination of 
civic rights on caste or creed may go to unreasonable 
lengths. What will prevent a future Hindu Minister 
of a Province in which Hindus are in a majority 
from bringing forward a Bill on the lines of the 


Colour Bar Bill or the Class Area Bill of South 
.4frica and of the Land Alienation Act of the Punjab 
providing that no Muslim should own immoveable 
property within a radius of say five miles of the 
Sacred places of Hindu pilgrimages, e.g., Jawalapur, 
Hardwar, Kankhal, Chitterkote, Kashi, Mathra and 
Bindraban, etc., and that the present owners of such 
property should be given liberal compensation and 
their property taken away from them. An incident 
like that of the Kartarpur riot may recur and a law for 
excluding Muslims from areas where their presence 
might lead to breaches of peace may ])e defended in 
the name of law and order. Looking upon the dis¬ 
tribution of civic rights as distribution of power, and 
conceding for a moment the principle that power 
shall be distributed on the basis of the numerical 
strength of religious communities, how would my 
Mahomedan friends look upon a law which prescribes 
that not more than 14 per cent, of land should be 
owned by Muslims in the United Provinces, and to 
bring about that object all future sales of land by 
Muslims should be made to Hindus till the area held 
1>y Muslims in excess of 14 per cent, is reduced; for 
land and capital are instruments of power in society. 
Such a Minister having a majority of his own com¬ 
munity behind his back will be apotheosised by his 
community and it will become impossible for the 
Governor to get rid of him. He will threaten to go 
in opposition and wreck every Minister who comes 
into power but refuses to adopt his policy. 

The only check is the power of veto by the 
Governor or Governor-General. But the exercise of 
the power of veto is in the discretion of the G'overnor 
or the Governor-General. I would ask my fellow 
citizens in other Provinces belonging to various 
minorities whether they would consider the sweet will 
of the Governor or the Viceroy to be an effective 
check for the protection of their interests. Would 
they not prefer a more substantial method by inser¬ 
tion of a protective clause in the constitution. As 
long as Swaraj is not achieved a minority community 
may remain in the sunshine of the favour of powers 
that he, hut when Swaraj is established and a Pro¬ 
vince enjoys provincial autonomy the value of a 
minority community as a counterpoise ceases. 

There are, as already stated, 20 Terrirori.al Con¬ 
stituencies for " Hindus and others.” Out of these 
7 are urban and 13 rural. In the 13 rural con¬ 
stituencies the total number of voters who have 
property qualification is 143,658, out of which 86,047 
belong to agricultural tribes, or 69 per cent. I have 
made no calculation of the Muslim or Sikh voters 
belonging to agricultural tribes in Muslim and Sikh 
constituencies. But it is evident that as a larger 
proportion of these two communities is notified the 
proportion of voters belonging to agricultural tribes 
in these two communities must be larger than the 
proportion of voters of the same class amongst 
Hindus. The result is that members belonging to 
agricultural tribqs returned to the Council form a 
very large number. The following table will show 
the number of members belonging to agricultural 
tribes returned to each of the three counfolls elected 
since the introduction of the Reforms*: — 

Total of elected members ... 71 

Council. No. of members belonging 

to agricultural tribes. 

1st Council. 48 

2nd Council. 48 

3rd Council. 48 

There exists a rural party in the Council consisting 
of Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs. It forms the largest 
single group. Its aims and objects are given in Ap¬ 
pendix No. V. There is nothing in their programme 
to which an urban member would not subscribe except 
the support of the Land Alienation Act, which this 
party, as described in the Government Administration 

* The calculation haa been made in my office from 
electoral rolls. 
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Report, looks upon as its “Magna Charta.” The 
party has assumed a definite shape and has adopted a 
definite programme only since the second Council came 
into existence. It was inchoate, and the so-called con¬ 
flict between rural and urban population was dormant 
in the first Council. In the second Council that con¬ 
flict came on the surface, and encouragement to it was 
given by such expressions of official opinion as that of 
Sir John Maynard before the Muddiman Committee, 
to which reference has already been made. The Min¬ 
istry, as at present composed, has three members, two 
of whom belong to agricultural tribes and the third to 
a non-agricultural tribe. He depends for his position 
on the support of the majority of the Hindu members 
and of the oflicial bloc. Removal of the official bloc 
will make the position of a Minister belonging to non- 
agricultural tribes manifestly insecure. Purely 
elective offices, such as those of President and Deputy- 
President, have been held by members of agricultural 
tribes. Even under the present dyarchic system the 
Council Government is Government by an oligarchy 
consisting of certain castes, which constitute nearly 
half the population of the Province. Inroads into this' 
strong fortress are possible by the occasional use of the 
official bloc, which seldom if ever lends its help to the 
non-agricultural minority. The grant of provincial 
autonomy will make this fortress erected on the foun¬ 
dation of castes absolutely impregnable. 

So far the division between urban and rural castes 
has not manifested itself amongst Mahomedan and 
Sikh members, and this for more than one reason. 
The majority of the Mahomedans and the Sikhs re¬ 
spectively belongs to agricultural tribes, and the 
minority does not wish to incur the opprobrium of the 
majority by asserting its right or by objecting to a 
measure which benefits the capitalist landowners, who 
alone are articulate. The Sikh and Mahomedan repre¬ 
sentatives in the Ministry have been members of agri¬ 
cultural tribes. A member of the non-agricultural 
tribe temporarily filled the office of Mahomedan Min¬ 
ister, but he did not hold office long enough to take 
part in the proceedings of the Council as a Minister. 
Pew persons wish to imperil their chances of being 
appointed to an office by objecting to a principle with 
which at heart they may not be in sympathy. I have 
spoken to more than one Mahomedan and Sikh gentle¬ 
man of non-agricultural tribes, and they condemn the 
Act and the policy underlying it. But for rea.sons 
stated above do not venture to give expression to their 
opinions. Thus, nearly half the population of the Pro¬ 
vince would be unable to have its representatives in 
the Cabinet if reliance were placed only on the support 
of elected members. I am not in possession of official 
secrets, and I cannot say what were the reasons which 
influenced the Governor in burdening the taxpayers 
with the salary of a third Minister, whose appointment 
appeared to the non-Muslim public to be perfectly un¬ 
necessary. But I am almost certain that the desir¬ 
ability of replacing a Minister belonging to an agricul¬ 
tural tribe necessitated the appointment of another 
Minister belonging to an agricultural tribe, so as to 
maintain the majority of agricultural tribes in the 
Ministry. 

Reverting to the question of distributing appoint¬ 
ments by castes, to which I alluded when I was dis¬ 
cussing the principles of distributing appointments by 
religious communities, I would invite the attention of 
the Commission to a resolution of the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment passed in October, 1919, with the recommenda¬ 
tion of a Committee appointed by the Pre-Reform 
Council. This resolution is printed in Appendix VI. 
It fixes the following proportions in various depart¬ 
ments for appointments to be set apart for land¬ 
holders : — 

1. Provincial Service of Extra Assistant Commis¬ 

sioners 50 per cent., exclusive of Europeans 

and Anglo-Indians. 

2. Tahsildars and Naib-Tahsildars 66 per cent. 

The percentage is to be observed in the re¬ 
cruitment of Naib-Tahsildars as Tahsildars 


are generally appointed from Naib-Talisildars 
and the proportion will automatically work in 
case of Tahsildars. 

3. Munsifs, now called Subordinate Judges, 66 per 

cent, of non-competitive posts. 

4. Excise Department 60 per cent. 

5. Agricultural Departments, preference to be 

given to zemindars who possess equal technical 
qualifications with others. 

6. Veterinary Departments 66 per cent. 

7. Co-operative Credit Societies 90 per cent. 

observed at present and not to fall below 80 
per cent. 

8. Forest Department 66 per cent. 

9. Deputy-Superintendents, Inspectors, Sub-In¬ 

spectors of Police 60 per cent, for direct 
appointments. 

10. Medical and Sanitary Departments, preference 
to be given to zemindars over other candidates 
if qualifications are equal. In short the gene¬ 
ral policy of the resolution is to give prefer¬ 
ence to zemindars where qualified candidates 
are available. 

The majority of the landholders amongst the 
Muslims and Sikhs are members of agricultural tribes 
or castes, therefore a privilege conferred on land¬ 
holders or on hereditary landowners, as explained by 
the Chief Secretary in his speech, benefits to a large 
extent the members of the agricultural tribes. 

On the 8th of December, 1926, Chaudhri Duli Chand, 
M.L.C., moved a resolution asking Government to stop 
recruitment of classes other than agriculturists till the 
proportions fixed by the Government in 1919 for 
various departments have been attained. The reso¬ 
lution and the speech of the Chief Secretary accepting 
mainly the proposal contained in the resolution are 
reproduced. 

Sebvices. 

Chaudhri Duli Chand (Karnal non-Mahomedan 
rural), Urdu. 

Sir, I rise to move my resolution, which runs thus: — 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor-in- 
Council that they will be pleased to lay down the 
following proportions: — 

(i) That the Government circular of October, 1919, 

re employment of zemindars in Government 
departments shall be strictly followed by the 
various Government departments; 

(ii) That, so long as the deficiency of zemindars in 
the various services is not made good, the 
recruitment of non-zemindars shall be 
stopped; 

(iii) That preference should generally be given to 
a statutory agriculturist.” 

Speech by Chief Secretary. 

Mr. H. D. Craik (Chief Secretary): “ Sir, judging 
from the very thin House this resolution hardly com¬ 
mands the interest which I should have expected, and 
I am sorry that the honourable the mover of the reso¬ 
lution has not developed this theme rather more fully 
than he has. I will have to deal with this resolution in 
its various parts. As regards Part I., which asks that 
the Government circular of October, 1919, regarding 
employment of zemindars in Government departments 
shall be strictly followed by the various Government 
departments, I may say at once that Government 
accepts that part of the resolution. It will interest 
the House td know that quite recently the Government 
has taken steps that will, I hope, ensure that greater 
effect is given to the resolution of 1919. The resolution 
of 1919, broadly speaking, lays down that in various 
departments of Government we should aim at obtain¬ 
ing varying percentages of zemindars. Here, Sir, I 
may turn aside for a moment to clear up a point about 
the definition of ' zemindars.’ The honourable mover 
said that Government in 1919 accepted the suggestion 
that the word zemindar should mean anybody who 
owns lands. That, Sir, is not accurate at all. The 
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actual definition which Government accepted in 1919, 
and which it embodied in the resolution, was as 
follows; — 

“ The term ‘ zemindar ’ shall include all hereditary 
proprietors and tenure holders of agricultural land 
mainly dependent thereon and residing in rural areas 
as well as actual cultivators of such lands.” 

I lay special stress on the word “ hereditary,” for 
persons who acquire land themselves could not, under 
any circumstances, come within the terms of that 
definition. 

Now, Sir, to resume the thread of what I was 
saying; we have quite recently issued orders to all 
heads of departments which will, I hope, secure that 
more full effect is given to the resolution of 1919. I 
admit at once that full effect has not yet been given 
to that resolution, though I think the honourable 
member has unduly minimised the actual effect of 
the resolution. I believe that if the figures of the 
various departments before and after 1919 and up 
to the present year are examined it will be found 
that in every department of the Government, with¬ 
out exception, the proportion of zemindars employed 
is substantially higher than it was in 1919. I am not 
in a position at the moment to quote the actual 
figures, though I shall be pleased to show the honour¬ 
able member, if he ever applies to me, such figures 
as are available, though I admit that they are not 
complete and that they are not in all respects 
accurate. It was only with the object of securing a 
greater compliance, or a more full compliance with 
the resolution of 1919, and also with the object of 
enabling the Government to know exactly what pro¬ 
portions, not only of zemindars, but of the various 
religious communities, are employed under it, we 
have recently issued a circular which I will explain 
in some detail. The circular, which went out to all 
heads of departments in the Province and to all 
Commissioners and Deputy-Commissioners at the 
beginning of November last, began by stating that 
Government had reason to believe that the instruc¬ 
tions contained in the resolution of 1919 had not 
been fully carried out and that the statistics sent to 
them by the various departments were not altogether 
accurate or complete. The circular went on to say 
that the members of this Council, and the public 
generally, showed a considerable interest in this 
matter, and it was important that Government should 
have accurate statistics and should be in a position 
to know at any given moment exactly what class of 
people were employed in its various departments. 
We, therefore. Sir, have instructed all heads of de¬ 
partments and all ofllcers subordinate to this Govern¬ 
ment to hold a regular census of all persons in the 
employment of the Local Government at the beginning 
of next January and every person in the employment 
of this Government, with the exception of menials, 
will be classified, not only according to his religion, 
but also according to the fact whether he is a zemin¬ 
dar or not. I hope. Sir, that the honourable mover 
of this resolution will be satisfied by that assurance 
that the Government is making a real effort to 
ensure that the principles laid down in its resolution 
of 1919 are in future fully complied with. When we 
get that information we will be in a position to com¬ 
municate to the House a complete statement for every 
department under Government. I think I am right 
in saying that not only every department as a whole, 
but for the various grades, ranks and posts in each 
department, information will be available in a state¬ 
ment that will be made available to the House. The 
instructions which were issued last month have also 
given a closer definition of the term “ zemindar ” 
than was given in the resolution of 1919. We pointed 
out that we had some reasons to believe that in 
compiling the statistics that had been sent to the 
Government in the past the definition of the zemin¬ 
dar, the one I mean of 1919, which I had just quoted 
to the House had been employed, with some laxity and 
that some persons had been entered as zemindars 


merely on their own statement without any respon¬ 
sible official taking the trouble of verifying their 
statements. The honourable mover will appreciate 
the consequence of that laxity. If our surmise is 
correct, it means that the statistics show that Govern¬ 
ment employ more zemindars than it actually does 
employ. It is therefore important to see that the v 
definition should be more accurately worded and 
should be more carefully' followed. This circular 
directs that in order to avoid such mistakes in future, 
heads of departments should follow the principle 
which is explained in the circular. When a Govern¬ 
ment servant who is not a member of a tribe notified 
as an agricultural tribe under the Alienation of Land 
Act says that he is a zemindar, he must satisfy the 
head of his department that he does actually fall 
within the definition. In other words, the onus of 
proof will be upon any Government servant who is 
not a member of the notified agricultural tribe to 
show that satisfies the term of the definition. If he 
fails to discharge that onus, if he fails to satisfy the 
head of the department that he is a zemindar within 
the terms of the definition, then he will be entered in 
the statement as a non-zemindar. We further define 
the expression “ hereditary properties ” as meaning 
not a man who merely inherits land from his father, 
hut a man who has inherited lands from his grand¬ 
father or some more remote ancestor. That will 
exclude from the definition of “ zemindar ” those 
persons who either themselves or whose fathers have 
purchased land. We have also asked the heads of 
departments to see that the statements made to 
them are in all cases verified and tested by some 
responsible officer, and I hope when we get a return 
of this census, which I have explained to the House 
will take place early next year, we shall get really 
accurate figures and shall be in a position to say of 
every department of Government exactly how many 
zemindars it employs at the moment. I trust that 
the honourable mover will accept that assurance and 
that statement as showing that Government is^ 
genuinely anxious to give effect to the resolution of 
1919. 

But Part II of the resolution moved by the honour¬ 
able member, Chaudhri Dull Chand, goes consider¬ 
ably further and asks that so long as the deficiency of 
zemindars in the various Government services is not 
made good, the recruitment of non-zemindars shall 
be stopped. I find it a little difficult to appreciate 
what exactly the honourable mover meant by that 
part of his resolution. In his speech he did not give 
me very much enlightment. I can hardly think that 
he means exactly what the words connote. But he 
cannot, surely, desire that in, say, an expert depart¬ 
ment like the Medical Department if the percentage 
of zemindars falls short of what is prescribed in the 
orders of Government, we should thereupon cease to 
recruit non-zemindars altogether, because the effect 
of that might be that we might have vacancies which 
we should never be able to fill up at all. It is there¬ 
fore for that reason impossible for Government, while 
giving its assurance that it is genuinely anxious and 
it has recently made fresh efforts to give effects to the 
orders of 1919, to accept Part II of the resolution. 

As regards Part III of the resolution, I think I 
have already explained, I hope, to the satisfaction of 
the honourable mover exactly what is meant by the 
term “ zemindar ” in the resolution of 1919 and in 
our recent instructions. I hope that, in view of that 
explanation, the honourable mover will not press 
Part III of the resolution, which I take to mean that 
the term zemindar should be applied to the very much 
narrower definition of a “ zemindar ” as a member of 
a tribe notified under the Alienation of Land Act. 

I hope I have satisfied my honourable friend Chaudhri 
Duli Chand as to the intentions of the Government on 
that point.” 

The persistence with which Government is badgered 
by questions for strict adherence to the principle of 
giving preference to the members of agricultural 
tribes over those of non-agricultural tribes will appear 
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from the following string of questions put by an ex- 
Minister, Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu Ram, on the 
18th July, 1927. 

Question No . *293. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu 
Ram: Will the Chief Secretary kindly supply in 
respect of the three Muslim Sessions Judges who were 
referred to as being zemindars in a Government Press 
communique issued in April or May last the following 
particulars, or such of these particulars as can be 
supplied without unreasonable amount of labour and 
as is not regarded by Government undesirable to 
supply: — 

(o) the names of these gentlemen; 

(b) whether the gentlemen are statutory agricul¬ 
turists or zemindars under the broad defini¬ 
tion adopted in the resolution of 1919; 

(c) if statutory agriculturists, the tribes to which 
they belong; 

(d) if zemindars under the broad definition, their 
native places of residence, the number of 
generations for which they have held land, 
and the approximate proportion which the 
income from agricultural land in the posses¬ 
sion of their families bears to income from 
other sources. 

Mr. H. D. Craik: (a) Government prefer in this 
to adopt its usual practice of avoiding refer¬ 
ence to the names of particular officers. 

(b) Two of the ofiicers in question are members 
of tribes notified as agricultural tribes under 
the Alienation of Land Act. The third be¬ 
longs to an Afghan tribe of the North- 
Western Frontier Province. 

(c) Of the two officers who are statutory agri¬ 
culturists one is a Rajput of the Gurdaspur 
district and the other a Jat of the Mianwali 
district. 

(d) Does not arise. 

Question No, *294. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu 
Ram: Will the Honourable Finance Member kindly 
state: — 

(a) whether or not the figures relating to the 
proportion of zemindars as given in the con¬ 
solidated list showing the proportionate 
representation of classes and communities in 
the various branches of the public service 
are based on a definition of the word zemin¬ 
dar under which many non-statutory zemin¬ 
dars would figure as agriculturists; 

(b) whether this definition was found difficult to 
work and to yield results which were not 
sufficiently definite, accurate or reliable; 

(c) whether, in order to obtain more reliable 
data, the Government has altered this defini¬ 
tion to that of a statutory agriculturist; 

(d) whether fresh figures are under preparation 
in accordance with the definition as now 
altered; 

(e) when it is expected that the fresh figures will 
be available? 

The Honourable Sir Geoffrey do Montmorency: 

(a) A census of Government servants in the 
Punjab was held on the 1st January, 1926, 
Government servants being classified accord¬ 
ing to religion and as agriculturists or non¬ 
agriculturists. The definition of the term 
agriculturist (or zemindars) given in para¬ 
graph 2 of Punjab Government Resolution 
No. 4572-S, dated the 3rd October, 1919, was 
adopted for purpose of the census. The 
definition is so framed as to include all per¬ 
sons whose real interests lie in the land or 
agricultural callings whether or not they are 
members of tribes notified under the Punjab 
Alienation of Land Act. 

(b) The definition was found to be subjected to a 
variety of different interpretation by heads 
of offices and departments. 


(c) The scope of the annual census has now been 
changed with the object of avoiding differ¬ 
ences of interpretation of the definition above 
referred to. With effect from the Census 
held on the 1st March 1927, Government ser¬ 
vants will be classified according to religion 
and as members of tribes notified under the 
Punjab Alienation of Land Act or “ others.” 

(d) Yes. 

(e) It is expected that a statement showing the 
result of the census held on the 1st of March, 
1927, will be ready very shortly. 

Zemindars and non-Zemindars in Certain Classes of 
Public Service. 

Question No. *295. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu 
Ram: Will the Honourable Finance Member kindly 
state— 

(a) Whether appointments to the posts of Forest 
Rangers, Veterinary Inspectors and Assistant 
Sub-Inspectors of Police, Head Constables, 
Tahsildars, Naib-Tahsildars, Kanungos, Pat- 
waris, Zilladars, and Patwaris (Canal), Excise 
Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors are by compe¬ 
tition or by selection; 

(b) Whether, ordinarily speaking, zemindars are 
not better fitted for the duties of the posts 
specified in (a); 

(c) Whether, according to the consolidated state¬ 
ment issued in July, 1926, the following 
figures correctly indicate the representation of 
Zemindar and non-Zemindar Hindus in the 
above posts: — 



Agricul¬ 

Non¬ 

agricul¬ 


turists. 

turists. 

Forest Rangers 

4 

20 

Subordinate Veterinary 

Ser- 


vice . 

... 19 

29 

Sub-Inspectors of Police 

... 88 

164 

Head Constables 

... 257 

403 

Tahsildars 

... 14 

25 ' 

Naib-Tahsildars 

... 31 

47 

Kanungoes 

... 82 

245 

Patwaris 

...1,045 

•3,375 

Zilladars 

... 27 

42 

Patwaris (Canal) 

... 233 

852 

Excise Inspectors and 

Sub- 


Inspectors 

... 15 

51 


(d) Whether Government will consider the advis¬ 
ability of taking necessary steps to improve 
the obviously inadequate representation of 
Hindu zemindars in the above posts? 

The Honourable Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency: (a) 
By selection from amongst qualified persons. 

(b) This is a matter of opinion, but honourable 
member is well aware of the views put forward 
by Government in the resolution of October, 
1919. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) The honourable member is again referred 
to the resolution of October, 1919, to which 
Government is resolved to give effect in re¬ 
cruitment. 

Question No. 296. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu 
Ram: Will the Chief Secretary kindly state— 

(a) Whether the minimum standard of education 
required for the recruitment of the class de¬ 
scribed as “ other clerks ” in the consolidated 
statement issued by the Government in July, 
1926, is matriculation; 

(b) Whether appointment to the post of “other 
clerks ” is by nomination and not by compe¬ 
tition ; 

(e) Whether the following figures correctly indi¬ 
cate the representation of zemindar and non¬ 
zemindar Hindus in this class of appointments 
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according to the said consolidated state¬ 
ment : — 



Agri- 

Non-agri¬ 

culturists. 

culturists. 

Forest Departments 

7 

56 

Public Health Department 

3 

18 

Agricultural Department ... 

4 

21 

Financial Commissioners’ Office 

5 

13 

Police Department 

8 

31 

Office of Land Records 

Nil 

5 

High Court ... 

9 

■ 77 

Subordinate Courts... 

Director of Public Instruc¬ 

99 

454 

tion’s Office 

Nil 

11 

Subordinate Offices (Education) 
Legal Remembrancer’s Office 

10 

51 

Nil 

4 

Medical Department 

14 

55 

Irrigation Works . 

Public Works Department, 

45 

200 

Building and Roads 

7 

104 

Veterinary Department 

3 

8 

(d) Whether Government will consider the advis- 

ability of rectifying the 
above ? 

inequalities disclosed 


Mr. H. D. Craik: (a) Generally, yes. 

(b) Heads of the departments are empowered to 
make appointments as they think fit. It is 
understood that in most departments appoint¬ 
ments are made by nomination. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) The attention of the honourable member is 
invited to paragraph 18 of Punjab Govern¬ 
ment resolution No. 4572-S, dated the 3rd of 
October, 1919. 

Civil Judicial Branch of the Provincial Service. 

Question No. *297. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu 
Ram: Will the Chief Secretary kindly state— 

(a) What steps, if any, have so far been taken to 
consult the High Court on the subject of 
strengthening the zemindar element in the 
civil judicial branch of the provincial 
service; 

(b) Whether a final decision will be reached before 
the next selection of sub-judges takes place? 

Mr. H. D. Craik: (a) The High Court has been 
addressed on the subject, (b) I am unable to say, 
as I am not aware when the next selection of sub- 
judges will take place. 

Judicial Branch of the Provincial Service. 

Question No. *298. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu 
Ram; Will the Honourable Member for Finance 
kindly state— 

(a) Whether the figures against “ judicial 
branch ” on page 11 of the consolidated state¬ 
ment relate only to the civil judicial branch of 
the provincial service or cover the criminal 
judicial branch of the service also; 

(b) How many of the 18 Hindu agriculturists, as 
against 62 Hindu non-agriculturists, belong 
to statutory agricultural tribes; 

(c) How many, if any, among these 18 agricul¬ 
turists are Jats, Rajputs, Ahirs, Gujars, 
Sainies or Rors, belonging to Rohtak, Hissar, 
Gurgaon and Karnal districts; 

(d) How many, if any, of the 36 Muslim agricul¬ 
turists in the judicial branch are Rajputs, 
Jats, or Gujars from Rohtak, Hissar, Gur¬ 
gaon and Karnal districts? 

The Honourable Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency— 

(a) The figures did not include members of the 
provincial service holding “ listed ” posts. 

(b) to (d) The honourable member is referred to 
the statement for 1927, which will be supplied 
to the House shortly, and to the reply which 
follows to Question No. 299. 


Police and Judicial Branch of Service. 

Question No. *299. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu 
Ram : Will the Honourable Member of Finance kindly 
state— 

(a) Whether it is not a fact that zemindars, 
Hindu, Muslim or Sikh, of the South-Eastern 
Punjab are very meagrely represented in the 
Police and Judicial branches of the service. 

(b) Whether any Jat, Rajput, Gujar, whether 
Hindu, Sikh or Musalman, belonging to 
Rohtak, Hissar, Gurgaon or Karnal districts 
has ever been appointed a Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent of Police by direct nomination? 

The Honourable Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency: The 
attention of the honourable member is drawn to para¬ 
graph 3 of the answer given by the Honourable Sir 
John Maynard to questions Nos. 1961 to 1975 of the 
6th of July, 1925. As there explained,, an annual 
census is now held showing the communities of public 
servants in the different branches of the administra¬ 
tion, and Government cannot undertake to collect 
further statistics in regard to the representation of 
members of different sections of different localities in 
the public service. 

Inspector of Police. 

Question No. *300. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu 
Ram: Will the Honourable Member for Finance 
kindly state— 

(o) Whether, in answer to a Council question put 
in 1918, Government gave an assurance that 
at least one Hindu Jat would be appointed 
Inspector of Police as soon as possible; 

(b) Whether any Hindu Jat has so far been ap¬ 
pointed as Inspector of Police by direct nomi¬ 
nation or by promotion, and, if not, whether 
Government will see its way to the fulfilment 
of that promise now? 

The Honourable Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency: I 
regret that the answer to this question is not yet 
ready. It will be communicated to the honourable 
member in due course. 

Question No. *301. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu 
Ram: Will the Honourable Member for Finance 
kindly state— 

(a) The principal military tribes in the Rohtak 
district; 

(b) The measure of representation of these tribes 
among the Constables, Head Constables and 
Sub-Inspectors of the Police Force in the 
district ? 

The Honourable Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency—■ 

(a) The principal military tribes in the Rohtak 
district are Hindu Jats and Mahomedan 
Rajputs. 

(b) The number of men belonging to those tribes 
enlisted in the Police Force of this district is 
as follows: — 



Sub- 

Inspectors. 

Head 

Constables. 

Constables. 

Hindu Jats 
Muhammadan 

— 

7 

34 

Rajputs 

— 

3 

40 

Total 

— 

10 

74 


Question No. 302. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu 
Ram: Will the Honourable the Revenue Member 
kindly state— 


(a) The total number of clerks in the Deputy- 
Commissioner’s Office at Rohtak; 

(b) The number of clerks who are Jats, Rajputs 
(Hindu or Muslim), Ahirs, Sainies and Gaur 
Brahmins ? 

Mr. C. A. H. Townsend: (a) 70; (b) 15. 
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1 find it difficult to reconcile tfie policy underlying 
the resolution of 1919 of the Punjab Government with 
that of the Alienation of Land Act. The object of the 
Act was to prevent the “ detribalisation ” of land, to 
prevent the transfer of land from castes which by 
heredity and tradition are good farmers and live on 
the land to castes who live in towns and are merely 
receivers of rent. I do not see how the object of the 
Act is achieved by giving every possible facility to 
agricultural castes to take such an urban pursuit as 
Government service, dissociating them from farming 
and agriculture. If a man spends the best part of his 
life in Government service, holding an executive or 
judicial office, I fail to see what is left in him except 
caste to qualify him for a preferential right for the 
acquisition of land. In what respect is he different 
from a man belonging to a non-agricultural caste, who 
acquires wealth in a profession or in service and 
wishes to invest it in land on which he propo.ses to 
settle? Neither of them knows how often a field of 
wheat or cotton should be ploughed before sowing, and 
how often it should be watered after sowing. A young 
man belonging to an agricultural caste, born in a 
village, and educated in a village school, moves at the 
age of 12 or 14 to a high school in a town. After 
passing his matriculation examination, he comes to an 
important university town, and there studies subjects 
which have no direct bearing on agriculture and gets 
a degree. He then proceeds to Europe and qualifies 
for a profession unconnected with agriculture. He 
probably inherits a smallholding, which he lets out to 
tenants on rent. His income from his profession is 
twenty times the income from his land. Naturally, he 
devotes more attention to that part of the work which 
brings him more money. He forgets how to appraise 
the produce of an acre of wheat, possibly he never 
knew it. He begins to take interest in politics and 
becomes a party leader. 

I have made enquiries from other Provinces whether 
there are any orders of Government giving preference 
to landowners for appointments in various depart¬ 
ments. The reasons given in the resolution of the 
Punjab Government are applicable to the landowning 
classes all over India. Land revenue is the principal 
source of income in every Province. Contribution by 
landowners to the finance of the State is the largest. 
In no other Council, so far as my enquiries go, the 
landowning classes (not to speak of the landowning 
castes, which are a creation pure and simple of the 
Land Alienation Act) have a separate political party 
of their own. In no other Province is any preference 
given to landowners for Government appointments. 
Communal considerations no doubt weigh with the 
authorities in making recruitment, but nothing else 
clashes with this division. The resolution of the 
Punjab Government, on which the rural party bases 
its claims to preferential treatment and facilities for 
entry into Government service, which, as already in¬ 
dicated, is a novel feature of the policy of the Punjab 
Government, is, in my humble opinion, directly op¬ 
posed to the policy laid down by the Court of Directors 
in their despatch No. 44, dated 10th December, 1834, 
accompanying the Act of India of 1833, which, for the 
first time, enacted section 87 removing disqualifica¬ 
tions on the basis of caste and creed. The following 
passage occurs in the despatch: — 

“ But the meaning of enactment we take to be that 
there shall he no governing caste in India, and that 
whatever other tests of qualifications may he adopted 
distinction of race and religion shall not be of the 
number.” 

In Muslim India, excluding the territories governed 
by Hindu rulers, there was never any governing caste. 
Birbal was a Bhatt, Raja Todarmall was a Khatri, 
Man Singh was a Rajput. Later on, during the reign 
of the Nwabs of Oudh, if Jhaulall was a Kayastha, 
Raja Mehra was a Jhiwar. During Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh’s reign Dogras were the Wazirs, Mu.slim Sheikhs 
and Sayads held positions of Provincial Governors and 
Foreign Ministers, and Brahmans the offices of 
Diwans. There was not thus a caste, but a group of 


castes from which officers were recruited. As people 
living in urban areas had better facilities for acquiring 
education than those living in the country, as is the 
case even now, not only in India, but even in some 
European countries, the urban population naturally 
got more posts. This is one of the reasons why 
Mahomedans in United Provinces, Central Province 
and Behar and Orissa have a larger share in the ser¬ 
vices of these Provinces than would fall to them on a 
population basis. Punjab is the only Province in 
which, to belong to an urban area, entails several dis¬ 
qualifications. The resolution creates a partial mono¬ 
poly of the rural castes. It revives the evil which the 
Despatch quoted above tried to remove, and which, as 
the data already given about the constitution of the 
Council and of the electorate fully prove, a further 
devolution of power to the people of Punjab will per¬ 
petuate. The Land Alienation Act, designed purely as 
an economic measure, has thus led to many political 
offshoots. It led to the enunciation of the policy laid 
down in the resolution of 1919, and it has led to the 
creation of a rural party in the Council which is 
already the largest single group, and which, by 
removal of the official bloc, will form the ruling 
majority. 

Democracy and democratic institutions are based on 
the idea of the equality of human beings. A few j^ears 
ago a Committee was appointed by the Legislative 
Assembly to remove inequalities of procedure in 
Criminal Courts in trials between Indians and Euro¬ 
peans. The Committee succeeded in softening marked 
inequalities. A great deal of resentment was shown 
over the Anti-Asiatic Legislation in South Africa. We 
have, however, in our Province an analogous measure 
which has been relegated to the limbo of oblivion by 
politicians of other Provinces. None of those who 
frame constitutions know what part this measure will 
play in the politics of the Province in future, and what 
bearing it will have on the question of Provincial 
autonomy. 

Section II.— Remedt Proposed. 

I am not prepared to deny the desirability of a pro¬ 
tective law; but it should not be framed in a manner 
so as to be tribal in its operation. It should not be of 
such a nature as to foster the growth of political 
parties on the basis of caste. Tillers of the soil and 
peasant proprietors of all castes and creeds may be 
protected against all castes and creeds. In other 
words, the Land Alienation Act should be divested of 
its political features and should be reduced to a law 
purely protective of the peasantry. Such a law may 
bo framed for the whole of India and not for the 
Punjab alone. Before describing the scheme of the 
future law, I may mention that, since Mr. Thorburn’s 
book, to which reference has been made in the previous 
page, was published in 1886, two important additions 
have been made to the Statute Book for the protection 
of borrowers. Section 16 of the Indian Contract Act 
in its present amended form (the amendment having 
been made by Act VI. of 1899) is given below, and 
may be compared with Section 16 of the old Act, which 
is also reproduced for comparison : — 

16 (1) A contract is said to be induced by “undue 
influence ” where the relations subsisting between the 
parties^ are such that one of the parties is in a position 
to dominate the will of the other and uses that position 
to obtain an unfair advantage over the other. 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to the gene¬ 
rality of the foregoing principle, a person is deemed to 
be in a position to dominate the will of another. 

(a) Where he holds a real or apparent authority 
over the other, or where he stands in a fiduciary rela¬ 
tion to the other; or 

(b) Where he makes a contract with a person whose 
mental capacity is temporarily or permanently affected 
by reason of age, illness, or mental or bodily distress. 

(3) Where a person who is in a position to dominate 
the will of another enters into a contract with him and 
the transaction appears, on the fact or it or on the 
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evidence adduced, to be unconscionable, the burden of 
proving that such contract was not induced by undue 
influence shall lie upon the person in a position to 
dominate the will of the other. Nothing in this sub¬ 
section shall affect the provision of Section III. cf 
Indian Evidence Act, 1872. 

Illustrations. 

(а) A, having advanced money to his son B, during 
his minority, upon B coming of age obtains by misuse 
of parental influence a bond from B for a greater 
amount than the sum due in respect of the advance. 
A employs undue influence. 

(б) A, a man enfeebled by disease or age, is induced 
by B’s influence over him as his medical attendant, to 
agree to pay B an unreasonable sum for his profes¬ 
sional service. B employs undue influence. 

(c) A, being in debt to B, the moneylender of his 
village, contracts a fresh loan on terms which appear 
to be unreasonable. It lies on B to prove that the con¬ 
tract was not induced by undue influence. 

(d) A applies to a banker for a loan at a time when 
there is stringency in- the money market. The banker 
declines to make the loan except at an unusually high 
rate of interest. A accepts the loan on these terms. 
This is a transaction in the ordinary course of business, 
and the contract is not induced by undue influence. 

This section was substituted for the original Sec¬ 
tion 16 by the Indian Contract Amendment Act VI. of 
1899, S. 2. 

The section, before it was amended, read as 
follows: — 

“ ‘Undue influence’ is said to be employed in the 
following cases ” : — 

“ (1) When a person in whom confidence is reposed 
by another or who holds a real or apparent authority 
over that other, makes use of such confidence or autho¬ 
rity for the purpose of obtaining an advantage over 
that other, which, but for such confidence or autho¬ 
rity, he could not have obtained ” ; 

“ (2) When a person whose mind is enfeebled by old 
age, illness, or mental or bodily distress, is so treated 
as to make him consent to that to which, but for such 
treatment, he would not have consented, although such 
treatment may not amount to coercion.” 

There were no illustrations appended to the old 
section. 

Act X. of 1918, called the Usurious Loans Act, em¬ 
powers courts to relieve the debtor of any excessive 
interest, reopen any account and to revise security. 

In addition to this, if necessary a new law may be 
framed applicable to all landowners irrespective of 
caste and creed owning small holdings, say, of areas 
varying from 25 to 50 acres according to the product¬ 
iveness of the land restricting alienation or sale of 
land in execution of degrees. I would not give pre¬ 
ferential rights of purchase to one set of castes over 
another. It is not impossible to work out details. 
When the Land Alienation Act was passed a set of 
elaborate instructions became necessary, and I see 
nothing impracticable in framing another set of in¬ 
structions based on a restrictive law framed on the 
lines suggested by me. Executive Officers, instead of 
trying to find out as they do now whether a purchaser 
of one of the notified groups is forthcoming or not, will 
have, in the first place, to find out whether the intend¬ 
ing alienor’s purpose cannot be served by temporary 
alienation of land described in the Land Alienation 
Act. If no person is forthcoming to accept temporary 
transfer the intending alienor may be permitted to 
make a permanent alienation to whosoever he likes in 
an open and not restricted market. The point for the 
Executive Officer will be to see whether temporary 
alienation is possible or not, and not to look to the 
caste or tribe of the temporary or permanent alienee. 
I may here mention that Mr. Kodand Rao’s construc¬ 
tive suggestions given at the conclusion of his papers, 
which are printed in the Appendix, go much beyond 
what is needed. He advocates a radical change in the 
system of our land tenures and rent laws. The remedy 
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which I will propose aims at the condemnation of a 
vicious principle which a ruling majority in a repre¬ 
sentative system of Government may employ in various 
ways and forms. It is difficult to foresee how the 
principle which is opposed to the basic principles of 
democracy may assume various forms and shapes. I 
propose no changes in the existing law except those 
which are consequential on the adoption of my pro¬ 
posal. My scheme of a protective law also is not open 
to the general objection that protective laws frustrate 
their own end. 

An attempt on my part to restrict the Act to its 
economic sphere failed, as the following question and 
answer in the Council will show: — 

Agricultural Indebtedness. 

Question No. 223, dated 18th July, 1927. 

Diwan Bahadur Raja Narendra Nath: Will the 
Financial Commissioner be pleased to state— 

(а) Whether the answer given by me to question 
No. 6 of the questionnaire issued by the Royal 
Agricultural Commission (reproduced below 
for facility of reference) has been brought to 
the notice of Government; 

(б) Whether Government propose to take any 
action on the line suggested by me therein; 

(c) The reason for refusal or hesitancy to take 
action in case no action is contemplated? 

Answer to Question No. 6 (e) of the Agricultural 
Commission.—In the Punjab the right of mortgage 
and sale is already restricted by the Land Alienation 
Act. The right should be restricted further. The Act 
operates in two ways. It restricts the right of alien¬ 
ation and it gives a preferential right for the acquisi¬ 
tion of land by purchase or mortgage to wealthier indi¬ 
viduals in the same class. It is time that, while the 
restrictive aspect may be maintained in respect of the 
poorer or the more ignorant classes, the richer and the 
better-educated classes who do not need restriction, but 
who benefit by the privilege which the Act confers, 
should be exempted from the operation of the Act 
under Section 24; for instance, I would exempt the 
following classes from the operation of the Act: — 

(1) Men who have taken to Government service or 
to professions, such as the Law, or Medicine, 
or Teaching. 

(2) Government pensioners drawing a pension of 
more than Rs. 100/- per month. 

(3) Jagirdai’s in receipt of Jagirs of more than a 

1,000/- a year. • 

(4) Persons who pay more income tax than land 
revenue. 

(5) All ex-members of a Provincial or Imperial 
Cabinet. 

Some agricultural classes have taken to moneylend¬ 
ing and yet they enjoy the privilege of a preferential 
acquisition of land. The whole subject needs a 
thorough enquiry, with a view- to carry the principles 
of the Act to its logical and legitimate conclusions and 
to prevent the expropriatio.> of poorer and more 
ignorant owners by the richer and better-educated 
rural middle-class which has come into existence within 
the last 25 years. 

Answer .—Mr. C. A. H. Townsend: (a) Yes. 

(6) No. 

(c) Government is not aware that of the classes 
whose rights of alienation have been restricted some 
desire to have the restriction removed and others to 
have it made more stringent. No representation on 
the subject from them has reached Government. 
Whether the scope of the possible alienees be further 
reduced is a matter on which there are not sufficient 
data available to enable Government to hold that the 
suggested amendment is necessary in furtherance of 
the object of the enactment. 

The answer of the honourable member, who pro 
sumably voiced the opinion of the Honourable Revenue 
Member (himself a member of an agricultural tribe) 
is evasive and the only justification that I can imagine 
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is his reluctance to make a change which will be un¬ 
acceptable to the Council as a whole, and which would 
deprive the major portion of it of a powerful political 
weapon. 

The Indian Legislature has the power of making laws 
on matters purely provincial, Section 65 (1) (a) of the 
Government of India Act. As far as I am aware this 
power has not been exercised within the last eight 
years in framing a law which is purely provincial in 
its application. Provincial autonomy would be mean¬ 
ingless if Central Legislature is empowered to deal 
with legislation which is purely provincial in its 
character. I do not know whether Section 65 will be 
retained in its present form. But even if it were the 
Central Government would not legislate oftener on 
pi'ovincial matters than it has done in the past. As 
the rules stand at present no resolution on matters 
with which Provincia,], Governments are primarily 
concerned can be allowed in the Assembly, much less 
legislation dealing with purely Provincial matters. 
Therefore, the political conditions created by the Land 
Alienation Act cannot be wiped off by anything which 
Government of India can at present do or is likely to 
do in future. 

No change in the franchise will remove it. A refer¬ 
ence to Schedule 2 attached to the Punjab Electoral 
Rules, which gives the qualification of voters in rural 
and in urban constituencies, will show that property 
qualification, payment of rent for house occupied or 
payment of income tax and payment of land revenue 
is necessary. It will not be just to remove only the 
qualification with regard to the payment of income 
tax whilst retaining property qualification for others. 
Lowering of the property qualification will not alter 
the preponderance of voters belonging to agricultural 
tribes, for if the number of voters belonging to non- 
agricultural tribes is thereby increased the number of 
voters belonging to agricultural tribes will also be 
increased pro tanto. 

In rural areas houses are seldom given on rent. 
Even manhood suffrage will not change the situation. 
I may here mention that manhood suffrage does not 
exist even in England. Under the Representation of 
the People Act of 1918, male electors must have resided 
and occupied business premises of an annual value of 
not less than £10. Franchise has been extended in 
England gradually. By the Reform Act of 1832 only 
3 per cent, of the population were enfranchised. In 
1867 it increased to 9 per cent, and in 1884 to 18 per 
cent., and, finally, in 1918, to 50 per cent. The 
standard of literacy in the Punjab is very low; accord¬ 
ing to the Census of 1921 it is nearly 4 per cent. 
Within the seven years that have since elapsed there 
could not have been much change. The constitutional 
advance that the Commission will propose will wait for 
its introduction till free and compulsory primary edu¬ 
cation and universal literacy become accomplished 
facts. Classes that own no property in rural areas will 
be entirely under the influenee of classes who own 
property. To give the right^of voting to tenants-at- 
will (tenants who can be ejected on six months’ notice) 
will only increase the influence of the landlords and of 
the landowning classes. The creation of a second 
chamber, for which a much higher property qualifica¬ 
tion will be required, will also favour the capitalist 
landowners of certain castes who at present prepond¬ 
erate in the Council. 

Therefore, in the Punjab the problem of the pro¬ 
tection of minorities has to be considered on two lines, 
the communal or the religious line, and a caste line. 
In both cases the minority to be protected is very 
important, considered even numerically. In the case 
of the caste minority there is the additional fact that 
the representation of the agricultural castes is far in 
excess of the proportion of its number in the popula¬ 
tion—an excess which no reasonable change in the 
franchise rules can immediately remove. Most of our 
political leaders have condemned communal represen¬ 
tation. The Commonwealth of India Bills, framed by 
Hr. Besant and Mr. Lansbury, of the Independent 
Labour Party, separately propose reservation of seats 


for Europeans and Muslims for a period of five years. 
The Committee appointed by the Indian National Con¬ 
gress, consisting of Dr. Ansari and Lala Lajpat Rai, 
have deprecated the idea of introducing communal re¬ 
presentation in services. Reference to it has already 
been made. But it has never been suggested how to 
interdict communal representation in services and in 
other spheres of administrative activity. 

Both the Bills (by Dr. Besant and Mr. Lansbury) 
propose the appointment of a Public Service Commis¬ 
sion, but there is nothing in them to prevent the 
Executive Government from directing the Public 
Service Commission to proceed on communal lines. 
Section 96 (c) of the Government of India Act of 1919 
provides for the appointment of the Public Service 
Commission, communal representation is mentioned 
only in one place. Section 72 (c) (4), where reference is 
made to communal representation for the purpose of 
election. This Act, as also the Commonwealth of India 
Bills, are silent on the point of the extension of com¬ 
munal or caste representation in other spheres, with 
the result that we have in the Punjab communal repre¬ 
sentation for services in certain departments of Gov¬ 
ernment, caste representation in all the departments 
of Government, and communal representation for ad¬ 
mission to educational institutions. Bombay Govern¬ 
ment has fixed percentages for the admission of various 
communities to the education institutions, vide Reso¬ 
lution No. 3,464, dated 30th March, 1925, viz., for the 
High Schools of Hyderabad, Shikarpur, Larkana, 
Mahomedans 50 per cent., Hindus 50 per cent., for the 
High Schools of Nowshera Madrasa, Mahomedans 75 
per cent, and Hindus 25 per cent. I learn from new's- 
papers that Bombay Government has prescribed dif¬ 
ferent conditions for the Hindus and Mahomedans 
for the purchase of Crown lands. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that our local bodies waste a good 
deal of time in squabbles over the representation of 
different communities in services under them. Local 
bodies are in direct touch with the local and rural 
areas which they administer. "What transpires in 
them passes down more easily to the population around 
than what takes place in Councils, Provincial or 
Imperial. A communal spirit evinced by our repre¬ 
sentatives filters down to the masses and is one of the 
main causes of friction between the communities 
manifesting itself often in outbursts of violence. The 
question, therefore, is have we only to content owr- 
sclves with expressions of opinion condemning caste 
and communal representation beyond certain limits or 
should the future constitution be framed in such a way 
as to forbid its unrestricted operation. I am decidedly 
of opinion that there should be inserted a clause in the 
constitution condemning this vicious pi’inciple with a 
schedule of exceptions to suit the present conditions of 
society. 

Joint electorates will not prove the panacea for all 
evils. It is on the assumption that the introduction 
of joint electorates will make it impossible for a 
ruling majority to show any spirit of partiality on 
the basis of caste and creed that the two Common¬ 
wealth of India Bills are silent on the question of 
determining civil rights on the basis of caste and 
creed. This assumption is, in my opinion, wholly 
erroneous. The spectre of communalism will con¬ 
tinue to stalk for long in the Councils of the Indian 
Empire, even after separate electorates have ceased 
to exist. In fact the demand for joint electorates on 
the ground that their introduction will make the 
different castes and communities in India a nation 
appears to me to be an instance of argument in a 
circle. Those who insist upon separate electorates 
do so because the different communities of India do 
not form a homogeneous whole. The answer that 
separate electorates have created the differences (as 
a matter of fact they have only accentuated them) 
assumes that differences exist. My objection to 
separate electorates for a majority community is 
based on a different ground altogether and applies 
only to Provinces where a majority community wants 
separate electorates in spite of protest by a minority 
community. ^ 
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In short a clause in the constitution laying down 
limits within which only communalism may operate 
is badly needed. Sub-clause F of Clause 7 of Dr. 
Besant’s Bill, and Sub-clause F of Clause 8 of Mr. 
Lansbury’s Bill, which I reproduce below, does not 
meet the object which I have in view: — 

“ All persons residing within the Commonwealth, 
whether permanently or temporarily, are equal before 
the law, and no distinction of Court or Judge shall 
be made between one class of person and another 
with respect to similar legal matters or offences.” 

Article 128 of the Constitution of Czechoslovak 
Republic, which I give below, runs very much on the 
lines on which a clause is needed in the Indian 
Constitution. 

CZECHOSBOVAK CONSTITUTION. 

Chapter VI. —^Protection of National Rblioious 
AND Racial Minorities. 

Article 128.—(1) All citizens of the Czechoslovak 
Republic shall be in all respects equal before the law 
and shall enjoy the same civil and political rights, 
without distinction of race, language, or religion. 

(2) Differences in religion, creed, faith or language 
shall not prejudice any citizen of the Czechoslovak 
Republic in any way, within the limits laid down by 
general laws, particularly in regard to public em¬ 
ployment, office of honours and to the exercise of 
any trade or calling. 

(3) All citizens of the Czechoslovak Republic may, 
within the limits laid down by the general law, freely 
use any language whatsoever, whether in private or 
business affairs, or in matters of religion, in the 
Press or in publication of any kind, or in public 
meetings. 

(4) The foregoing provisions shall be without pre¬ 
judice to the rights of State authorities in such 
matters in virtue of laws at present in force or here¬ 
after promulgated for the purpose of ensuring public 
order, the safety of the State or effective supervision 
by the State. 

Some of my friends whom I consulted and who 
probably had only a superficial glance at the above 
article were inclined to the view that it was sub¬ 
stantially the same as Section 96 of the Government 
of India Act. A careful comparison of the article 
with Section 96 will show that the former goes much 
beyond the latter, which removes disability to hold 
office by reason of religion, place of birth or descent. 
The former lays down that none of these matters shall 
“ prejudice ” anyone for employment in public ser¬ 
vices. In the Punjab it is a matter of everyday 
occurrence that out of two candidates belonging to 
different castes or communities, the man with inferior 
qualifications, provided he possesses the minimum 
qualifications prescribed, is preferred to the man of 
superior qualifications, if it is the policy of Govern¬ 
ment to encourage the recruitment of that community 
or caste. The man who is rejected is ” prejudiced ” 
on account of his caste or creed. A man belonging 
to a tribe which has not been notified is prejudiced 
in the acquisition of land from vendors belonging to 
agricultural tribes. But the word “ calling,” which 
occurs in paragraph 2 of the article, does not cover 
the case of preferential right to purchase land from 
vendors of a certain class. Besides the article if 
adopted in our constitution will necessitate many 
administrative changes, which I do not at present 
advocate. I would confine myself to postulating 
equality in the rights of citizens for which the pre¬ 
ceding pages have shown ample necessity. I am 
glad to observe that in the Swaraj Constitution 
framed by Mr. Srinivasa lyenger, paragraph 2, 
Article 128, of the Czechoslovak Constitution has 
been inserted (see page 8 of the Constitution), and 
that all Parties Conference has also recommended 
the adoption of this clause in the paragraph dealing 
with the “ declaration of rights.” Perhaps the con¬ 
versations and correspondence with Mr. lyenger. 


which I had at Simla last summer, have convinced 
him that the provision which does not exist in the 
two Commonwealth of India Bills is necessary. 

I would, however, suggest the following draft: — 

Draft Clause. 

Subject to such domiciliary rules or laws which 
local Governments may, with the sanction of the 
Government of India, frame for recruitment to Pro¬ 
vincial and subordinate services, no law or admini¬ 
strative order, containing general directions shall 
impose any civic disability on any caste or com¬ 
munity of His Majesty’s Indian subjects, or introduce 
disparity of conditions for the acquisition of any 
civic right, discriminate between any caste or creed 
of His Majesty’s Indian subjects for the acquisition 
of any civic right including the right of recruitment 
to services (civil and military), or deny equal con¬ 
ditions and opportunities to all. All existing laws, 
rules and orders in contravention of the above pro¬ 
vision whereby any one is prejudiced on account of 
his caste or creed in the acquisition of any civic right 
representative institutions. 

Exceptions. —(1) Fixation of communal seats for 
representative institutions. 

(2) All appointments to be made by the King. 

(3) Provision of seats in the Cabinet. 

(4) With due regard to efficiency the reservation of 
one-third of appointments from general and open 
competition, to encourage the recruitment of back¬ 
ward communities and to redress communal in¬ 
equalities, the proportion so reserved for . civil 
appointments being maintained and borne in mind 
for military appointment also, to encourage the en¬ 
listment of persons who do not generally offer them¬ 
selves for recruitment to the rank and file of the 
army. 

(.5) Award of scholarships or remission of fees with 
the view of encouraging the spread of education 
amongst backward classes. 

(6) Separate electorates (a) for Provincial Council 
and Legislative Assembly in the case of minority 
communities to be named and in Provinces to be 
specified in schedule, (6) for local bodies in accordance 
with the wish of the representatives of the minority 
community as expressed by the majority of the mem¬ 
bers belonging to the community on the local body 
concerned, and ascertained by Local Government. 

7. Composition of Public Service Commission for 
Imperial or for Provincial Services and of Staff Selec¬ 
tion Boards. 

8. Award of scholarships to encourage the study of 
Hindi and Sanskrit literature by non-Hindus and 
Arabic and Persian literature by non-Muslims. 

9. The establishment, if necessary, of separate 
schools for classes who, on account of some local 
custom, cannot be admitted into ordinary schools. 

Nothing in this section relates to the right of entry 
to or exclusion from temples based on custom or tradi¬ 
tion of various communities or interferes in any way 
with the right of the State authorities to maintain law 
and order, or to adopt means for the suppression of 
crime or to supervise and regulate the conduct of 
classes addicted to crime. 

I confess that the draft is a clumsy one, and perhaps 
the schedule of exceptions is unnecessarily long; but 
it explains to what length I am prepared to allow 
exceptions. The law officers of the Crown will, I hope, 
feel no difficulty in giving a legal shape to the ideas 
which I have given above. I will now say a few words 
with regard to each exception : — 

Provincial Service may be open only to persons 
domiciled in the Province. I would not allow, for 
instance, Indians from Bengal or Behar to compete 
for the Provincial Service in Burma. 

Exception I .—This is necessary, for I advocate re¬ 
servation of seats for important communities. I see no 
need to confine reservation to a minority community 
only. The number of members for each representative 
body being fixed, the number to be elected by a 
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majority community is fixed automatically by the fixa¬ 
tion of seats for minorities. Why should not the seats 
of a majority community also be fixed P 

Exception II. —The King is above the constitution. 
My object is to prevent abuse of authority by a ruling 
majority through its Ministers. I doubt if it is at all 
necessary to have this exception. 

Exception III. —I want no important community to 
be excluded from the Cabinet. 

Exception IV. —I do not advocate monopolies, but I 
would not name any community or caste for which this 
reservation is made. For all India or Imperial Ser¬ 
vices a reservation of the sort proposed already exists. 
I want the principle to be extended to all services, 
Provincial or those pertaining to local bodies. 

On the 4th of May, 1928, Rai Sahib Ganga Ram 
moved the following resolution: — 

This Council recommends to Government that steps 
may be taken to introduce the training of military 
drill and the use of firearms, along with the physical 
drill, in all the Government recognised colleges. 

Extracts from my speech and that of Sardar 
Harbakhsh Singh, member for Hoshiarpur, given in 
Appendix VII., will show the mentality of the so- 
called martial classes towards the question of encourag¬ 
ing the recruitment of non-martial classes in the 
Army. The honourable member would not even allow 
military training in the colleges for all and sundry. 
Extracts from my speech and that of Sardar 
Harbakhsh Siifgh are given in the Appendix. I have 
received credible information that, during the last 
war, Meghs of Sialkote district, who are a depressed 
class, but who have been reclaimed by the Arya Samaj, 
offered their services for the Army. They were told 
that they could be taken only if they would embrace 
Sikhism. They refused to do so. The Punjab Govern¬ 
ment has always borne in mind the claims of backward 
communities and has tried to prevent the undue pre¬ 
ponderance of any one community in the services, but 
neither the Muslim nor the agricultural majority is 
satisfied. The Muslim majority wants its representa¬ 
tion in services in proportion to its population, whilst 
the agricultural majority insist upon strict fulfil¬ 
ment of the proportions laid down in the Resolution of 
1919, a demand which the local Government will be 
unable to resist when provincial antonomy is given, 
though even now Government has never contested the 
rule of proportions fixed by the resolution of 1919, nor 
the demand of the Muslim majority for recruitment in 
proportion to population. 

Exception F.—To award scholarships or to grant re¬ 
mission of fees is a better way of encouraging educa¬ 
tion amongst backward classes than to fix proportions 
for admission to educational institutions. By fixing 
proportions rejected candidates of an advanced com¬ 
munity lose something. Education in the country as 
a whole makes no advance. The progress of educa¬ 
tion in certain classes is stopped or retarded in order 
to make room for backward classes and to enable them 
to come up to the level of the more advanced. By the 
award of scholarships to students of backward com¬ 
munities or remission of their fees the advanced com¬ 
munity as such loses nothing. 

Exception VI. —I do not force joint electorates on 
minority communities which do not want them. 

Exception VII. —In the personnel of the Public 
Services Commission all important communities must 
be duly represented. 

Exception VIII. —This exception is for carrying out 
one of my favourite schemes for nationalisation. Al¬ 
though advocacy of the cause of the Hindu community 
gives a communal tinge to all that I have said in these 
pages, I do look forward to nationalisation, which is 
my goal. My only difference with leading public men 
is that they wish to bring about union by pacts and 
agreement, whilst I think that nationalisation has to 
be achieved gradually and slowly. The first step, 
towards the attainment of that end is to bring up the 
future generations in an atmosphere which fosters a 
spirit of appreciation of each other’s culture. My 


scheme is propounded in a resolution which is printed 
in Appendix VIII. Shuddhi and Tabligh may proceed 
unchecked, but they will make little progress in con¬ 
verting each community to the religion of the other. 
The study of Hindu literature by Mahomedans and of 
Mahomedan literature by Hindus will bring them 
nearer together than either Shuddhi or Tabligh. 

Expla'nation IX. —In Southern India there may be 
difficulty in admitting untouchables into ordinary 
schools, hence the exception. 

The last para, is important, for in course of my 
official career it was once my painful duty to quell a 
disturbance due to some non-Hindus claiming entry 
into Hindu temples. I also exempt from the operation 
of this clause the Criminal Tribes Act or any other 
Act for the suppression of crime. 

I do not think the differences of Procedural Law for 
the trial of civil and criminal cases are covered by the 
clause proposed; but if they are I would add the 
following words: — 

“ or to effect the law of procedure for civil and 
criminal trials of different classes of His Majesty’s 
subjects.” I do not pose as a champion of the cause of 
“ liberty, fraternity and equality.” My present 
object is twofold: (1) To destroy the weeds that inter¬ 
fere with the growth of the plant of responsible Gov¬ 
ernment in the Punjab, and stand in the way of its 
political advancement, and (2) to help the process of 
nationalisation, on which I shall dwell later. I wish to 
avoid all other controversies. I express no opinion one 
way or the other on differences of procedure which 
various Acts prescribe, such as the Frontier Crimes 
Regulation or the Sind Encumbered Estates Act of 
1876, the Dekknn Agriculturist Relief Act of 1879, or 
the Jhansi Encumbered Estates Act of 1882. If 
Parliament decides that Indians can safely make a 
further approach towards “liberty and equality,” I 
would welcome such an attitude. But I am only aim¬ 
ing to bring the Punjab on the same level with other 
Provinces before its future political conditions are 
assimilated with them. The clause clashes with the 
law of pre-emption as it exists in the Punjab, but this 
law is based on the Land Alienation Act. I do not 
think that differences of caste and creed are elements 
which determine the right of pre-emption in other 
Provinces. 

The Bundhelkhand Act, which is framed on the same 
lines as the Punjab Act, will naturally disappear. But 
it applies to a very limited area, and has, as far as I 
am aware, no political offshoots. There is no party in 
the Council of United Province representing the pro¬ 
tected tribes or advocating the sacrosanct nature of 
the law. There is no order of United Province Gov¬ 
ernment prescribing proportions for the protected 
tribes in various sei'vices. 

It will probably be said that the clause which I 
propose is circumscribed by so many exceptions that I 
virtually admit the necessity of maintaining largely 
the principle of communal and caste representation. 
My answer is that in human affairs many conflicting 
principles have to be reconciled that in human 
nature whilst the lower propensities cannot be eradi¬ 
cated legislators and moralists always so frame their 
codes as to subordinate the lower to the higher pro¬ 
pensities. Our statute book contains many instances 
of legislation reconciling conflicting principles. In 
every free country freedom of speech and discussion 
is allowed within certain limits, the determination 
of which is the result of very deep and comprehensive 
thought and wide experience. Sections 499, 124a 
and 153a of the Indian Penal Code are examples 
which illu-strate my point. Section 499, which defines 

defamation ” is encumbered with 10 exceptions 
and four explanations. The explanations to the Sec¬ 
tions 124a and 153a of the Indian Penal Code appear 
to contradict the main section defining the offence, 
and it taxes the ingenuity of judges and lawyers to 
reconcile the two in their application .to particular 
cases. Does it follow that because it is necessary to 
impose limitations on freedom of speech every one 
should be allowed to say whatever he likes? 
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I c£ui coneeive no possible objection to the adoption 
of the clause. It only extends the principles embodied 
in Section 87 of the Government of Iiiilia Act of 1833 
and of Section 06 of the Government of India Act of 
1919. It gives statutory sanction to a principle 
aimonnced in De.spatcli No. 44 of the Court of 
Directors, dated 10th December, 1833, Aiot only in 
respect of appointments but also in respect of other 
rights. I would request the Commission to consult 
various local Governments and inquire with what 
local laws of any importance the clause clashes, I do 
not think that Hindus in province.? in which they 
are in a majority will object to it. Advanced poli¬ 
ticians may not approve of exceptions. Resolution 
No. 13, passed at the 9th Annual Session of the 
Hindu Mahasabha of 1926, which is a representative 
body of Hindus, affirms the principle which I 
advocate, 

Re.solution No. 13.—The Hindu Maliasahha is em¬ 
phatically of opinion (1) that as the principle of 
aonimunal representation and separate electorates 
far from bringing the diiferent communities together, 
has proved a serious hindrance to the growth of the 
national feeling and to the smooth working of 
Municipal, Di.striot, Provincial and National Repre¬ 
sentative Institutions, it is tlie duty of the Hindu 
politicians of all shades of political opinion to make 
a determined stand against this vicious principle. 

That in any future scheme of Provincial autonomy 
or Responsible Self-Government an express clause be 
inserted declaring it illegal for any Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment to discriminate by caste and creed in respect 
of acquisition of civic rights or jiosts in public 
services. 

The Christian minority in India would welcome 
the clause, so would the Brahmin minority in Madra.s. 
It is difficult to say anything definitely with regard 
to the Mahomedans in Provinces where they are in a 
minority. The political outlook of the depressed 
classes ’is still in a nebulous condition. They have 
been giving expression, to fears which they entertain 
about their rights in a regime which is domineered by 
caste-ridden Hindus. I can conceive of no better way 
of protecting their rights than by the insertion of 
this clause. 

Before concluding this part of my note, I may state 
that the safeguard proposed by the Congress of 1916 
for the protection of the interests of _ minorities 
accepted by Muslim League and now reiterated by 
Mr. Srinivasa .Tyenger in his Constitution, ufo., that 
no Bill or resolution introduced into a Council affect¬ 
ing one or the other community shall be proceeded 
with if three-fourths of the members of the com¬ 
munity oppose the Bill, affords no practical solution. 
It is apt to create deadlocks, A dissatisfied minority 
may become obstructive and may oppose every mea¬ 
sure brought forward by the Minister representing 
the majority. Minorities generally oppo.se measures 
of decentralisation, whilst majority communities 
favour them. Ministers will be greatly handicapped 
i.!i their work by the insertion of the provision which 
sev'eral political bodies have advocated. 

I have perused with very great interest the Swaraj 
Constitution framed by Mr. C. Vijiaraghavachariar 
of Salem, who was President of the Indian National 
Congi’es.s in 1920. There is not the least doubt that if 
hi.s scheme of Swaraj which proposes a unitary form of 
governinant were adopted, the rights of the Hindu 
minority in North-West India would be quite safe. 
Ho proposes one Parliament for the Commonwealth 
of India consisting of an Hpper and a Lower House, 
As to the Provinces, he proposes Provincial Councils. 
(Section 133 of the Constitution). But he leaves it 
to Parliament " to make laws for investing the 
provincial authority wdth such poivers as it .deems 
necessary,” 

As far as the Hindu minority is concerned there is 
no objection to the scheme, bnt I fear we have gone 
so far in the direction of provincial autonomy, though 
we have not yet completely attained it, that it is 


difficult to retrace our steps. The tendency is towards 
decentralisation and not towards centralisation which 
Mr. Vijiaraghavachariar proposes. 

There may be some other ways of getting out of 
the shackles created by the. Land Alienation Act, 
though I can think of none. But I would bo taking 
too parochial a view of politics were I to be satisfied 
only vs'ith something which removes the political 
exci'esceuces of the Act peculiar to the Punjab, A 
clause in the constitution protecting the interest of 
minorities is the best safeguard for all minorities, and 
I see no reason why a general provision of this kind 
should not he inserted. I see nothing impracticable 

about it, , ■ -i 

The Muslim majority or the agricultural majority 
might say that the Hindu minority or the urban 
intelligentsia who have got a start over the others in 
education wish to deprive them of protective mea- 
sures and reseryations. Tb.e answer which I would 
advise the more advanced or the intellectually better 
gifted classes, to give is All riglity we (iTC prepared 
to wait till you are able to make uj) the leeway. 

British Element in Services. 

Whilst dealing with this subject I am treading on 
rather a delicate ground, I am sure to be accused 
of a slave mentality by some of my countrymen. But 
there are two ways in which human affairs are dealt 
with and two classes of men who deal with them. 
There are men who create forces confident that their 
creation will be to the ultimate good of humanity 
regardless, however, of the iraniediate consequence.s 
which result. There are others who, taking account 
of the forces which exist and of those which are im¬ 
mediately in prospect, evolve a plan of action. Both 
classes of men are honest and society benefits by the 
proper performance of the functions of each. I belong 
to the latter category, however humble may be the 
po.sition which I occupy. A writer on the French 
Revolution gives a high meed .of praise to men of this 
class, says Mr. Mallat “that high-pitched theories, 
and philanthropic aims are, after all, only as dust 
in the balance, compared with the many sober quali¬ 
ties of wisdom required for the effective administra¬ 
tion of a State.” I do not lay the slightest claim to 
wisdom in the art of administration. All that I wish 
to emphasise is that political statics is as important 
as political dynamics. I lag behind no one in my 
sense of self-respect, I do not in the least undervalue 
the services of that class of men who fall under the 
first category. Were it not for them there would 
be no change, and no impi’ovement. The world would 
be stagnant without them. But when constructing a 
policy or helping in the framing of a constitution it 
is impossible to shut our ©yes to realitie.s. The func¬ 
tions of the framers of a constitution who find 
remedies for diseases or infirmities of the body politic, 
are very similar to those of doctors, who tackle with 
ailments of the physical body. Patients or friend.? 
would be failing in their duty if they refrained on 
sentimental grounds from disclosing any organic 
weaknesses fi'om which the patie,nt suffered, even^ if 
their disclosures were humiliating or cast_ a reflection 
on the previous life of the patient. 1 will, horrever, 
abstain from dealing with specific facts and will only 
lay down certain general propositions. 

1. Communities that cannot come to unanimity on 
such trivial matters as “ Music before Mosques ” and 
“ Slaughter of Animals ” are not likely to unite on 
such a momentous question as the defence of the land 
frontier. 

2. Mutual distrust of communities rises to it.s climax 
on occasions on ivhich internal peace is disturbed by 
collision between them, and when the help of the third 
party is invoked. If the third party did not exir' 
these percussions would be wider and more acute th,' 
they are now, and the problem of external defen 
would crop up oftener than it does now. 

But it is said that (a) the very existence of the thi 
party prevents our nationalisation, which it does nw 
insidiously by actively adopting a policy designed 
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keep the communities divided, (t) And that officers 
who are able to rise above communal bias are by no 
means rare amongst us. 

I admit that the mere presence of a third party 
takes away all incentives to self help, creates a desire 
to secure the aid of the third party, and thus keeps up 
the separative attitude of the communities constantly 
promoting a scrambling after power on the part of 
each. Much will depend on the quantum of imparti¬ 
ality which our men bring to bear on the discharge of 
their duties and the support which they get from the 
communities, which again will depend on the mutual 
relations between the communities and their attitude 
towards each other. If impartial men receive no en¬ 
couragement from their own men, if each community 
disowns its own officers who in their work show a high 
standard of altruistic feeling, or if the men of the 
reverse type are apotheosised, impartiality will cease 
to be a virtue. The condition of things which the oppo¬ 
site school wants to introduce will be different from 
those prevailing now. At present we have still a third 
party which lays down a standard of impartiality 
(perhaps not between its own community and others) 
and maintains it. When that party has ceased to exist 
the standard of impartiality will be laid for each officer 
by his own community. What that standard will be 
will be determined by the underlying relations between 
the communities. It must not be forgotten that edu¬ 
cation has awakened a sense of corporate existence, 
which has naturally, as the country is divided into 
communities, taken the communal form. But it may 
be said that the weaker community in each part of the 
country will submit to its stronger rival, and the con¬ 
flict will die out in each part automatically. My 
answer is that it will not, and it will have its reper¬ 
cussions in the whole country, perhaps abroad. The 
•whole question resolves itself into the solution of the 
problem referred to in the first proposition. 

As to insidious attempts to foment and keep up 
discord, I have suggested a solution, and if my pro¬ 
posals are accepted, such attempts will become rare, if 
they will not altogether disappear. This will prepare 
the way for amalgamation and union, but will not by 
itself bring it about. After all, constitutions affect 
only a part of the life of a citizen and not the whole of 
it. Nationalisation will depend on the work of 
religious and social reconstruction which our leaders 
undertake. It may, however, be observed that the 
presence of a third party is not always a disintegrating 
force, it may prove to be a uniting force. If the ele¬ 
ments of disunion are properly studied and honest and 
vigorous efforts are made to remove them, it is not 
impossible to attain, in course of time, that degree of 
homogeneity which exists in Western societies. A 
mere political union for the purpose of obtaining 
political advantages is no union, it is only temporary. 
It disappears when the external force is removed and 
the controversies which follow assume acute forms. 
Let it be brought home to the mind of the people that 
the third party is there because they are disunited and 
let the best brains amongst us bestow their thoughts 
to a deep analysis of the elements of disunion and the 
best way of removing them. 

If the British element in services is to be retained 
the mode of their recruitment, their emoluments and 
conditions of service should be the same as those 
recommended by the Lee Commission. Their propoi-- 
tion in different Provinces may vary. So far as the 
Punjab is concerned, I will not for the next ten years 
reduce it beyond that fixed by the Lee Commission. 
In North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan the 
present preponderance of Europeans in the higher 
services should be diminished only slightly, if at all. 

Public Seevices Commission. 

Public Service Commissions now exist in all the self- 
governing colonies. Section 96 (c) of the Government 
of India Act of 1919 provides for the appointment of a 
Public Service Commission for India, but the scope of 
the Commission may extend to what is called the 
Central Service Class II. or to Provincial Service, if 
the Governor-General or the Governor so desires. The 


discretion of the Governor-General in Council or of 
the Governor in Council should not be a factor in 
determining the jurisdiction of the Commission with 
regard to different classes of services. Even with 
regard to All-India Services or to Central Service 
Class I. the Governor-General in Council may or may 
not consult the commission on any question con¬ 
nected with their recruitment, though in practice he 
always does. As far I am aware the Provincial Ser¬ 
vices of all Provinces have not yet been placed under 
their jurisdiction. The circumstances which led to the 
appointment of such a Commission in Canada are 
graphically described in Keith’s book on Responsible 
Government in the Dominions. Professor Keith says,* 
“The appointment of public officers was always a 
matter in which political influence had a good deal to 
do in the first place, then promotions were often influ¬ 
enced by political considerations, and, if the holders 
of office were not dismissed when a new Government 
came in, they might in other ways be made to feel 
that their presence in the office was not desired, as 
there were others whose claims demanded the close 
attention of Ministers.” Further on I find the follow¬ 
ing passage: “It appeared that nomination from a 
list of qualified candidates was the order of the day, 
that such nominations were political jobs, and that, 
after appointment, success depended on further politi¬ 
cal influence; there was little regular promotion, and 
all the best posts were reserved by Ministers for re¬ 
warding their friends, with the result that the sei'vice 
was utterly disorganised, the members of the service 
who owed their posts to political nominations being 
indifferent to discipline.” 

If “communal” were substituted for “political” 
in the quotations given above every word of them 
would apply more or less to what has been happening 
in the Punjab since the Reform Scheme came into 
operation. Professor Gulshan Rai’s pamphlet, which 
was placed by me before the Commission in the course 
of my interview, cites specific cases of appointments 
and supersessions which caused deep resentment 
amongst the Hindus. In 1922 certain Hindu members 
asked for the appointment of a Board (so constituted 
that no community in it would predominate), which 
would go into all cases of supersession of officials who 
entered into services before recruitment into services 
on communal grounds was introduced. Government 
refused to appoint such a Board. 

There will be no peace in the country until recruit¬ 
ment of all kinds of services is vested in an indepen¬ 
dent Board. Communal differences will take the place 
of political differences in the West. Suspicion of 
communal partiality creates a resentment which is 
wider and more intense than the suspicion of parti¬ 
ality supposed to be due to political differences. There 
are very few countries in which jealousies due to 
political differences filter down to masses; jealousies 
due to communal differences do. 

As to the status of the Commission and its functions 
the following passage is pertinent: — 

* “ The new Act, which was passed with the concur¬ 
rence of the opposition, provides for a permanent 
Civil Service Commission which, at the desire of the 
opposition, was made in tenure of office on an equal 
footing with the Auditor-General. This Commission 
is to hold examinations and decide the fitness of 
candidates for the posts for which they are recom¬ 
mended by them. They are also to give certificates 
for increases of salary and for the promotion and 
improvement of status. Moreover, instead of the 
system of nomination from a list of passed candidates 
there is to be appointment by merit in the examina¬ 
tions.” The trend of opinion of the members of the 
Punjab Council is that success in examinations is 
rather a demerit than a merit. The Provincial Pub¬ 
lic Commission will have the same jurisdiction about 
disciplinary action taken against the members of the 
Provincial or other services as the Indian Commission 
has under Rule 10, in respect of similar action taken 
against members of the All-India Services. 
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While discussing the protective clause I have 
already made some remarks on the working of the 
local bodies and have emphasised the importance of 
regulating their power of mailing appointments. The 
Provincial Public Service Commission will either by 
itself 01 ' through a board appointed by it control 
the more important appointments under local bodies, 
whilst for ministerial posts, a Staff Selection Board 
may be constituted. 

The members of the Public Sendees Commission 
for All-Tudia Services should bo appointed by the 
King; those for the Provincial Services by Govern¬ 
ment of India. All the Commissions and Boards, 
Imperial or Provincial, will act in accordance with 
the principle laid down in the clause, the insertion 
of which, in the constitution, I have proposed. 

Joint responsibility of the Ministers will I hope 
bo a feature of the Cabinet system of government 
which it is expected will be introduced with provincial 
autonomy. The Ministers must belong to different 
communities, for which I have made a provision in 
the schedule of exceptions to the protective clause. 
It will he impossible to work joint respo^nsibility so 
long a.s the power of making appointments rest.s with 
the Ministers. In paragraph 6 of the Punjab 
Administration Report of 1923-24 the following 
oh.servation is made on the joint re.sponsibility of 
Ministers under the present dyarchic system of 
government; — 

“ The co-operation of Ministers would indeed in¬ 
evitably be in inverse ratio to the activity of their 
clianipionsliip of communal sentiment. The co¬ 
ordination which actually attained between the first 
two Ministers was therefore clue rather to a mutual 
spirit of goodwill than identity of policy.” 

Lbu-Uj Maohineey to Enkoiice the Clause. 

Both Dr. Be.saut’s Commonwealth of India Bill and 
the Independent Labour Party’s Bill propose the 
appointment of a Supreme Court. The object appears 
to be twofold: to reduce considerably tlie number of 
appeals to Iting in Council, and to establish a 
Court with jurisdiction over matters aiising under 
the constitution or involving its interpretation. I 
feel.diffidence in expresssing my opinion on a matter 
involving legal points. There appeafect to'me to be 
some diffierence of opinion amongst friends whom I 
consulted as to the competence of Indian Courts to 
question the validity of laws made by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. All my doubts on this point were, 
howeyerj removed on a reference to Dicey’s well- 
known hook* rnifadu-ction to the Study of Laxv of 
Constitution. At page 96 of Chapter YIII of that 
hook I find the following pa.ssage:— . 

“ The Courts in India (or in any other part of the 
British Empire) may, when the occasion arises, pro¬ 
nounce upon the validity or constitutionality of laws 
made by the Indian Council.” In support of this 
view 3 Indian Law Report (Calcutta .series), page 63, 
is cited. This case went up on appeal to the Privy 
Council and the power of the Calcutta High Court 
to pronounce on the validity of an Act passed by the 
Imperial Council was not questioned. If, however, 
there is still some doubt as to tbe power of Indian 
Courts to question the constitutionality of an Act, 
necessary power can he given to the High Court by 
Parliament without creating a Supreme Court. 

Section HI.— North-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan. 

The extension of Reforms to North-AVest Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan, and the treatment in this 
respect of these Provinces at par with other Provinces 
and the attitude of Hindus towards reforms, are 
questions on which great confusion of thought is to 
:.‘he found. It is necessary to explain what the Hindus’ 
demands are. These impose no insurmountable diffi¬ 
culty ill the way of further advance. 

The number of Hindus in these two Provinces is 
very small and their anxiety to safeguard their own 


interests in any measui'e introducing popukir govern¬ 
ment in these Provinces is fully justified. Total 
population of North-West Frontier Province is 
2,251,340 and of Baluchistan is 420,648, and the 
population of Hindus, Jains and Sikhs is 177,924 and 
46,-340 respectively. Christians in these two Provinces 
(North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan) are 
10,610 and 6,678 respectively. 'I'he demand of the 
Hindu.s in these Provinces is nothing more than what 
has been sketcliod in the previous pages, viz., that a 
clause condemning all discriminatioiii by caste and 
creod lor the acquisition of civic rights beyond the 
limitations stated should be incorporated in the con¬ 
stitution, that a legal machinery to enforce the 
clause should he created if it does not exist already, 
and that the jurisdiction of Public Services Commis¬ 
sion should be extended to the area and to all the 
services therein. If it is impossible to meet these 
demands the Hindus are opposed to any measure of 
devolution. If it is not, they are indilferent. AVhat 
tile measure of devolution should be and what should 
be the exact form of government to be introduced 
are questions with which Hindus as such are not more 
vitally concerned than others. There are, I believe, 
difficaltie.s in treating these two Provinces on a par 
with other Provinces—difficulties for which officers 
connected with the Civil and Military administration 
are in a better po.sition to find a solution. It appears 
from official papers concerning these two Provinces 
that the expenses of administration exceed the in¬ 
come. For the year 1925-26 the income of North- 
West Frontier Province was Ks. 78,49,115 and ex¬ 
penditure on the administration Rs. 2,84,25,237. In 
the case of British Baluchistan for the year 1925-26 
the expenditure was Rs. 85,52,392, against an in¬ 
come of Rs. 21,84,778. Government of India metes 
out doles to these two Provinces to enablo them to 
carry on the government. In this respect alone, not 
to mention other distingui-shiiig features, these two 
Provinces differ from other Indian Provinces. The 
otlier peculiar feature of these Provinces is that they 
have political agencies for territories outside of 
British India, the administration of which has a 
close bearing on the administration of British terri¬ 
tory properly so called. Both are Frontier Provinces 
with a population highly excitable and primitive. 
The percentage of literacy is much lower amongst 
Muslims who form the bulk of the population than 
amongst Muslims of United Provinces or Punjab. The 
establishment of Government re.sponsible to the people 
of the Province and to be Controlled by them may 
affect the defence of the Empire as a whole. These 
are questions on which the military officers of Govern¬ 
ment (His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and 
liis military advisers) are in a better position to give 
opinions than any Hindu-living in the Province or 
outside who has no knowledge of the problems of 
Indian defence and no experience of the way in which 
it is carried on. 

I may here give some figures showing the propor¬ 
tion of the Hindus in some of the services. 

In the Fducation Department, Imperial or Pro¬ 
vincial, the Civil List for October, 1927, shows no 
Hindu. It shows two Hindu Tehsildars out of 29 and 
10 Naib-Tehsildars out of 84. The names of the mem¬ 
bers of the Provincial Service are not given in the 
quarterly Civil List; but I learn that out of 42 mem¬ 
bers of the Provincial Service only three are Hindus 
or 7 per cent., barely equal to the proportion of 
Hindus in the population. The names of Munsiffs 
also are not given in the Civil List; but I am told 
that out of nine Munsiffs there is only one Hindu. 
The census figures show that literacy amongst Hindus 
is much higher than amongst' Muslims, being 24 
against 2 per cent. A reference to the quarterly 
Civil List for July, 1904, shows that there were out 
of five extra assistant settlement officers two Hindus 
and one Sikh, and out of 19 Provincial Civil Service 
men there were six Hindus. It will not he right to 
hold that Hindus are of no use in the services of 
North-West Frontier Province. A Hindu of North- 
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West Frontier Province cannot get into Provincial 
Service of other Provinces where men domiciled in 
the Province would naturally get preference over 
them. To the Hindus of North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince therefore the door of Government service is 
now practically closed. 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorenc 3 ', in the course of his 
speech delivered on the 13th Jnh% 1027, in the Punjab 
Council, said;—“In the second place, as I said 
jesterday, always bearing in mind the supreme need 
for efficiency. Government aims at avoiding the undue 
preponderance of any one class in the public service 
to the prejudice of the reasonable claims of other 
classes of the communitj’. This is the ideal to which 
we work, some honourable members may consider 
unsuccessfully, but nevertheless let me assure them 
that we do work sincerely and constantly to try to 
secure this principle. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, in his speech in the 
Legislative Assembly delivered on the 2nd of March, 
192fi, though explaining the system of recruitment 
for the Indian Civil Service, said: “I admit, and 
Government have admitted before, that there should 
be an adequate representation of minority com¬ 
munities.” This remark applied presumably to all 
services. 

In the notification of the Home Hepartment of 
India, dated 14th October, 1926, reproducing the 
resolution of the Secretary of State for India which 
defines the functions of the Public Service Contmis- 
sion, there is a reference in Rule 5 to recruit¬ 
ment by selection, “ owing to the failure of a 
competitive examination to give adequate repre¬ 
sentation to different communities.” 

All these principles are ignored when their operation 
favours the Hindu minority. I am not here advocat¬ 
ing the cause of the Hindus under the present system 
of Government, and though it is true, as one of our 
prominent public men said in his recent speech in the 
Legislative Assembly, that, under the Reforms system 
of Government, the Hindus could not fare worse than 
they did under the present system, yet there is no 
reason why I should exclude the Hindu minority of 
the North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan 
from the benefit of the protective clause which I pro¬ 
pose for the Hindu minority in the Punjab. 

I have to add that, if the elective system of the re¬ 
presentation were introduced in North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan, the Hindu minority in 
these two Provinces should receive the same weightage 
as the Mahomedan minority gets in Provinces in which 
they form minority of the same proportion. 

Do the Mahomedans of North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince work the reforms leith the safeguards proposed 
hy me for the Hindu minority? 

Conclusion. 

I have confined myself to the question of the protec¬ 
tion of the rights of the Hindu minority of North- 
Western India. I am strongly of opinion that the in¬ 
dispensable conditions of a further political advance 
in the Punjab are: — 

1. That joint electorates should be introduced for 

the Punjab Council with reservation of seats 
for the communities, and that if a Council is 
created for North-West Frontier Province 
then separate electorates for Hindus if they 
want them. 

2. That a clause on the lines proposed bj^ me to 

restrict the principle of determining civic 
rights on the basis of caste and ci'eed be in¬ 
serted in the constitution. 

3. That legal machinery be created, if one does 

not already exist, to enforce the clause. 

4. That recruitment to all kinds of seiwices be 

vested in an independent board, so constituted 
that, whilst all important communities are 
represented on it, no community pre¬ 


dominates and that disciplinary action taken 
by the Ministers be made appealable to the 
board. 

5. That the British elements in services should be 
maintained during the next ten years, as 
proposed. 

If for any reason of which I have no conception it is 
not possible to provide these safeguards, I would 
advise the Hindu minority in North-Western India to 
oppose all recommendations for further advance. I 
am not pi'epared to advocate advance of democratic 
Government on lines which involve a negation of the 
fundamental principles of democracy, namely, the 
equality of all human beings. Such a Government will 
not be a popular Government, but a class or communal 
Government. I would ask the Hindus to discriminate 
between bread and stone, to visualise what their con¬ 
dition would be whether of freemen or of slaves if the 
safeguards above recommended and found in the con¬ 
stitution of several Western countries which have 
democratic institutions were not adopted. They 
should not be carried away by the ordinary political 
slogans about self-government, provincial autonomy 
and freedom. If the safeguards were not adopted the 
whole power will pas,s into the hands of a group of 
castes which comprise only one-fourth of the Hindu 
population, and constitute about half the total popu¬ 
lation of the Province, not to speak of the humiliation 
involved to those outside the privileged clas.s. It does 
not matter if two-fifths of the Muslim population and 
nearly one-third of the Sikh population do not raise 
their voice. If called upon to wait for a while they 
should show sufficient spirit of prudential self-sacrifice 
till popular democratic Government can be introduced 
unalloyed by caste or communal discrimination for the 
acquisition of important civic rights. Caste or com¬ 
munities will continue to exist for some time in India, 
and do exist in other Provinces. But the Punjab 
politics have some peculiar features of their own. The 
octopu.s of communal or caste discrimination has 
thrown its tentacles far wider in the Punjab than else¬ 
where, and before Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan can be treated on a par with 
other Provinces the tentacles must be cut and reduced 
to the size which the octopus has in other Provinces. 
If the operation takes a long time the Hindus should 
wait till the tentacles are reduced to the dimensions 
which may be considered to be normal for India. No 
other Province, as far as I am aware, represents the 
political characteristics of the Punjab. I .am not 
aware of the conditions prevailing in the South, but 
looking from a distance it appears that the non- 
Brahman majority in Madras will be content with the 
reservation of a proportion of appointments for back¬ 
ward classes. 

In no part of India exists a statute which imposes 
comparative disability in the acquisition of certain 
important civic rights on a class of which the Muslims 
form a large proportion, nor has Government any¬ 
where promised preferential treatment for recruitment 
in services to a class of which the Mahomedans form a 
small proportion. Yet no Hindu finds fault with 
Alahomedans if they make all steps in political ad¬ 
vancement conditional on their rights being properly 
safeguarded. 

Having concentrated all my attention on the ques¬ 
tion of the protection of Hindu minority, I have 
naturally not devoted much time on thinking out what 
further advance towards responsible Government 
should be recommended for this Province, and this 
for various reasons. First, democratic Government, 
being the rule of the majority and the cleavage be¬ 
tween majority and minoritj^ communities being on 
religious lines, the mental attitude of those who a'dvo- 
cate further devolution of powers to majorities is not 
the same as that of those who insist on the protection 
of the interest of minorities. A great deal of confu¬ 
sion in Indian politics has arisen owing to the func» 
tions of the two classes of advocates being mixed up 
and being merged in the same individuals. It may 
generally be asserted of our public men that, with few 
exceptions, no one is unmindful of the interest of the 
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community or class to which he belongs, nor is anyone 
wanting in haring nationalism as his goal. Indi¬ 
viduals differ from one another only in the intensity 
of the communal or national feeling. It would, how¬ 
ever, tend to clearer thinking and better work if the 
two classes were separated, one advocating legitimate 
minority rights, and the other the rights of the 
majority. 

Secondly, as I am of opinion that Hindus of the 
Punjab should ask for no further advance until their 
legitimate rights are duly protected in the manner 
suggested by me, and I do not know whether my 
suggestions would be accepted, I am not in a position 
to propose what further steps should be recommended. 

Thirdly, it is very difficult for me to foresee how the 
Hindus will be affected by further changes made in the 
system of Government. The only attitude that I can 
reasonably adopt towards specific proposals made by 
the other side is that I have no objection to what is 
proposed. The Hindu leaders who took part in the 
proceedings of the Congress of 1916 and who accepted 
the principle of communal representation and of 
separate electorates even for the Provinces where 
Muslims were in majority, did not realise how these 
two principles would work in the Punjab. I am not 
going to repeat the mistake of the Hindu leaders of 
1916. 

I should now like to say a few words to the leaders 
whose mandate for the boycott of the Commission I 
have ventured to disobey. I must at the outset state 
that I am behind no one in entertaining feelings of 
reverence and respect towards them. No one can 
question the value of their services to the country and 
community and the sacrifices made by them. My work 
as a public man in the Punjab covers only a few years. 
They have devoted their whole lives to it. My record 
of service, if record it may be called, sinks into insig¬ 
nificance as compared with theirs. But every humble 
member of the heirarchy of public workers should be 
given freedom of conscience and the right to act 
according to his best lights. I have been carefully 
reading the criticism of our leaders, which sometimes 
assjumes the form of a tirade against the Hindu co- 
operators of the Punjab. I have been able to cull 
three main points in their criticism. (1) That all 
that the Punjab Hindus or, for the matter of that, 
Hindus of the other Provinces can say for themselves 
will be supplied to the Commission by Punjab Govern¬ 
ment and the local Governments of other Provinces. 
(2) That the British Government is wedded to a policy 
of partiality and divide et impera, and (3) that the 
action of the Hindu co-operators of the Punjab is 
one of super-orrogation and defiance of the Hindus of 
the other Provinces and calculated to ruin their own 
cause and that of the Hindus in general. I take up 
each point separately. 

I do not think that a comparative statement such 
as I have prepared showing the diversity of practice 
in the treatment of minorities will be prepared or laid 
by any local Government before the Commission. 
The utmost that the Behar, United Provinces and 
Central Provincial Governments will say is that though 
the Muslin minorities in those Provinces are liberally 
treated, yet they are dissatisfied with the Reforms. 
The Hindus of these Provinces mentioned above are 
not objecting to representation of Muslims in the 
services in excess of their numerical strength in the 
population. Muslims are co-operating all over the 
country and in every Province. Will local Govern¬ 
ments of these Provinces say that the over representa¬ 
tion of Muslims in these Provinces should be reduced? 
Will the note prepared by the Punjab Government 
get comparative figures from Provinces where 
Muslims are in a minority? I cannot .swear, but I 
am almost certain that the Punjab Government will 
not prepare any such statement. It is not their 
duty to do so, on the contrary the figures collected 
by the Punjab Government will show that, con¬ 
sidering the numerical strength of Muslims in the 
Punjab they are under-represented in services, and in 
spite of it Hindus are grumbling. Is it any duty 
of the Punjab Government to try to unravel the 


minds of the Hindus whilst the Hindus themselves 
maintain not only a reticent, but a defiant attitude 
which boycott implies? By what mysterious process 
can Sir Malcolm Hailey discover the argument that 
if limitations on the recruitment of persons belong¬ 
ing to minorities are not observed in other Provinces 
they should not be observed in the Punjab? How is 
it the duty of Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency (who 
supports the policy of equitable distribution of 
appointments amongst all the communities so as not 
to allow the preponderance of any one community in 
the services) to try to discover that the policy is 
more honoured in the breach than in observance in 
North-West Frontier Province? Is there any record 
of the Punjab Government to show the numerical 
strength of what are called agricultural tribes? I 
was the first to bring this matter to their notice. 
If I had intended to boycott the Commission, if I 
had adopted the attitude which leaders prescribe for 
all of us it would have been inconsistent on my part 
to point out that the non-agricultural tribes in the 
Province form either a majority or a very strong 
minority. The Punjab Government know that the 
members of agricultural tribes form a majority in 
the Council; but I do not think that Government 
would have gone to the length of ascertaining the 
caste of each member and thereb 3 ' ascertaining their 
exact proportion in the Council. Is there any record 
of the Punjab Government to show that though the 
Hindu non-agricultural tribes form a larger propor¬ 
tion of the Hindu population of the Punjab (what 
the exact proportion is no Government record shows) 
the voters of the Hindu non-agriculturists form a 
minority? Is it any intere.5t of the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment to enter on such elaborate calculations ? I have 
had my calculations made by my clerks specially 
employed for this work. Is it any duty of the Punjab 
Government to think out the reasons of this over¬ 
representation? I brought them to their notice, and I 
could not have done so if I had determined to boycott 
the Commission. To assume that the Commission 
and the local Government will study the case of the 
Hindus of the Punjab unaided bj’ any evidence which 
they might produce is inconsistent with the objection 
under the second head, viz., that the whole Govern¬ 
ment, from the British Cabinet down to local Govern¬ 
ment, is wedded to a policy of partiality for Muslims 
and that the Commission has come with a clear man¬ 
date from the Cabinet to maintain that policy. 

In my opinion the Hindu minority in North- 
Western India has an overwhelmingly strong case, 
and though accused of “ stupendous folly ” by a 
responsible journal for adopting the policy of co¬ 
operation, I am of opinion that folly lies the other 
way. That defendant is a fool who, having a strong 
case, does not argue it before a tribunal and assumes 
that the tribunal, unaided by any counsel, will dis¬ 
cover the weakness of the plaintiff’s case. I do not 
know if any tribunal, however circumspect and con¬ 
scientious, has done so for a defendant who is not 
only reticent but defiant. After all, plaintiff has a 
plausible case the weakness of which can be exposed 
only by comparative figures. 

Second point. There is some force in the second 
argument, but, even here, the Hindu leaders them¬ 
selves are not free from blame. In support of my 
view, I would quote an author whose opinion carries 
great weight, who is a publicist of standing and 
whose early traditions and associations have been 
very different from mine. Referring to communal 
representation and to the mischief “ in making the 
electorates communal and separate,” says Mr. C. S. 
Ranga Iyer, in his recent book Father India, 
page 122; — 

‘‘ I must frankly admit that the responsibility for 
misleading Mr. Montagu lay entirely with the 
politicians of the National Congress and the Muslim 
League. When he rejected the Congress League 
Scheme, it was a pity that he chose to accept the evil 
in it, namely, separate representation. The Reforms 
were only an experiment.” 
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As observed at the outset, it is not generally recog¬ 
nised in England or in India that there is a Hindu 
minority also in North-West India which has grie¬ 
vances which will be aggravated by further extension 
of Reforms, if matters are left as they are. Muslim 
leaders claim everywhere for Muslims the rights of a 
minority community. I have not come across a 
single speech of a Mahomedan publicist (except the 
Convocation address at Lahore by Mr. Haidery) in 
which the Muslims had been described as a majority 
community in the Punjab and were asked to treat 
the minority community with a consideration which 
a minority community deserves. The propagation of 
the error that Muslims are everywhere in a minority 
is due to the indifference of the Punjab Hindus who 
never raised their voice, afraid of being dubbed as 
communalists. Hindu leaders of other Provinces, on 
the other hand, actively encourage the propagation 
of this error. An eminent Hindu leader of United 
Provinces, held in high esteem, in one of his presi¬ 
dential addresses says: “Here permit me to say, 
that in a matter of this kind the responsibility of 
the majority community, namely the Hindus, is 
greater than that of the minorities,’’ which evidently 
means that the responsibilit 3 ' of Hindu leaders is to 
turn a deaf ear to the outcries of the Hindu minority 
in North-West India. Punjab Muslim leaders of 
high position, fully acquainted as they are with the 
Punjab conditions, take advantage of this attitude 
of Hindu leaders. One of them is reported to have 
said in a speech that a community brought up in the 
tradition of the Joint Family System, and accus¬ 
tomed to be guided by the elder head of the family, 
cannot be made to recognise the rights of the junior 
members, forgetting that in the Punjab, where most 
of the points of controversy between Hindus and 
Muslims have arisen, points which are more diflB.cult 
to solve than the fewer issues in other Provinces, the 
Hindus are the junior members. In the face of all 
this the Hindus of the Punjab are interdicted from 
pressing their claims as a minority community even 
before the Commission on the assumption that the 
Commission is a fraud. 

I express no opinion one way or the other on the 
policy of the Swaraj Party, but if the majority of the 
Hindus everywhere go to wreck Councils and to refuse 
all offices, and if the administration everywhere is 
carried on with the support of Muslim members. Gov¬ 
ernment have no other course than to keep them in 
good humour, with the result that we find in Assam, 
where the Muslims are in a minority, that all offices in 
the Council except that of Deputy-President are held 
by non-Hindus. Whether this desire on the part of 
Government to propitiate Muslims will continue or not 
after Provincial autonomy has been given is a different 
matter; but for the present a predilection in favour of 
Muslims is clearly explicable. The whole confusion 
arises from mixing up communal and nationalistic 
aims and ideals. 

I am not prepared to believe that the Commission is 
a farce, and that the British nation does not contain 
even a modicum of wise and honest men, having an 
effective voice in Parliament. Had it been so, there 
would have been no British Empire, or it would not 
have lasted as long as it has. No Government, how¬ 
ever autocratic, can be carried on if absolutely devoid 
of moral support. Though in the past physical force 
was a determining factor in locating the centre of 
political authority, yet moral considerations have 
begun to play a very important part in the recognition 
of popular rights. Constitutional agitation has been 
recognised as an effective weapon. India of 1928 is 
very different from what India was 50 years ago. The 
cause of the people has made some advance, and all 
this has been achieved without physical force. Such 
revolutionary crime as has made its appearance now 
and then and here and there has been considered 
merely as evidence of the existence of acute discontent 
and of a more widespread desire on the part of the 
people to take part in the administration of the 
country. It has not been a compelling force. 


7 Would now Deal with the Third Objection. 

I do not see how the Hindu co-operators of the 
Punjab are ruining the cause of the Hindus in other 
Provinces. I have proposed nothing, with the excep¬ 
tion of one thing, which has not received the seal of 
approval of the whole of the Hindu community in 
India, and which was not approved by the Mahasabha, 
a body representative of all the Hindus. Am I to be 
blamed as a renegade from the Mahasabha because I 
espouse the cause which the Mahasabha championed? 
I have suggested certain exceptions, thus moderating 
my demands, acting on the maxim that half a loaf is 
better than no loaf, but Hindus in the Punjab and 
elsewhere can say that the schedule of exceptions is not 
required. From Calcutta to Peshawar, from Himalaya 
to Cape Comorin, we find the whole of the Hindu Press 
denouncing communalism. It was, however, left for 
the 9th Session of the Mahasabha, at which my 
humble self presided, to pass a resolution that a clause 
should be inserted in the constitution condemning the 
discrimination of civic rights on the basis of caste and 
creed. Is not the Mahasabha morally estopped from 
interdicting me and other Hindus from pressing before 
the Commission the adoption of the principle which 
the Mahasabha advocated? I now ask whether it is 
■super-arrogation on the part of the Punjab Hindus to 
do their best in pushing forward Mahasabhas’ princi¬ 
ples touching their vital interests or whether it is 
super-arrogation on the part of the leaders to accuse 
conscientious workers of disobedience of orders sup¬ 
posed to have been necessitated under conditions 
which are of a temporary nature, namely, the insult 
involved in Indians being excluded from the Commis¬ 
sion, creating a suspicion that the Commission intends 
to do nothing? There may be amongst co-operators 
men who have their selfish ends to serve, but whore on 
earth exists a political party of organisation all the 
members of which are selfless patriots? 

The one point on which Provinces, other than the 
Punjab, may differ from me is that the retention of 
the British elements in the services is desirable. I do 
not wish to give more arguments than those I have 
already given in a general way in the section dealing 
with this point. If Hindus of other Provinces who are 
not members of the Congress feel that they do not 
require British agency in services, let them say so. 
The Mahasabha has said nothing to the contrary. 
Perhaps the location of its office in Delhi has pre¬ 
vented it from passing a resolution that “ the British 
Army of occupation ’’ should withdraw. Mutual dis¬ 
trust between the communities is a marked feature of 
Indian politics of the present day. Anyone who runs 
may read it. The Commission will naturally come to 
the conclusion that the time has not come for the 
entire removal of the British agency even if the 
minority communities, who are likely to suffer most in 
each Province, do not say this in so many words. All 
minorities are laying their case before the Commis¬ 
sion, why should not the Hindu minority, wherever it 
exists, do so ? The tendency of the minorities is to pro¬ 
pose restrictions on the exercise of the power of 
majorities, who generally object to restrictions. If 
the scheme which the Commission evolves proposes 
more restrictions than what the majorities would tole¬ 
rate, the majorities would be partly to blame, as they 
are not putting their case before the Commission. I, 
however, see no justification why the Hindu minority 
alone should sleep over its rights. Is it any satisfac¬ 
tion to the Hindus of the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Province to find that, whilst they themselves 
are to be treated as helots in their own Province, 
Hindus in other Provinces are free. Is any Mahome- 
dan in India expected to derive consolation from the 
fact that, whilst he himself is in bondage, Turkey and 
Afghanistan are free? 

My Expectations from the Commission and the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee. 

If the Central Legislatures appoint a committee to 
collaborate with the Commission I hope to secure the 
support of some of its Indian members, but if the 
entire responsibility of formulating proposals, after 
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studying the conditions of each Province on data pro¬ 
duced, falls on the Commission I would invite their 
attention to that which is the raison d’etre of a purely 
parliamentary commission, and which distinguishes it 
from a round table conference of Indian leaders. The 
Commission should not look forward to compromises 
between communities. The present state of Indian 
society does not encourage one to expect that the dif¬ 
ferent communities will come to a mutual agreement. 
Each community will argue its own case, and will pnt 
before the Commission its own idea of justice. It will 
be impossible for the Commission to satisfy everyone, 
and the Commission will have to form its own opinion 
as to what is just. Justice, though an abstraction, has 
a reality and a concrete existence when applied to 
practical affairs of human life. Its scope covers the 
whole of human conduct, including politics and politi¬ 
cal action. I am confident that the Commission will 
not be influenced by the boycott or co-operation of 
classes or communities. I hope my suggestions will not 
be taken piecemeal. I have not argued the case of 
the Hindu minority as an advocate blind to what may 
be said on the other side, and have not adopted the 
tactics of a chess player. To the best of my humble 
capacity I have tried to take a comprehensive view, 
for I am not negotiating with an individual, but I am 
putting my case before a board, and I am sure that my 
case will not suffer for the mentality so displayed. 

I should now like to say a w'ord as to the essential 
requirements of the constitution suited to the present 
stage of India’s political progress. I doubt if the 
Commission or the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
will be in a position to recommend a long step tow'ards 
the goal of Dominion Status. Before that status be¬ 
comes achievable the numerous bridges dividing 
Indian society should be engulfed, and this is largely a 
work which has to be carried out by Indians ttem- 
selves. Our political leaders have felt the need of 
social reforms and social reconstruction which has not 
yet been completed. But no Indian, however broad his 
outlook and however high his aims, can hope to suc¬ 
ceed, or will venture to undertake the work, as long as 
the disintegrating forces of laws made by the State or 
of policy followed by its Executive Officers continue to 
operate. The preceding pages afford ample illustra¬ 
tions of the diversity of practice which is liable to 
misinterpretation. We should welcome the association 
of British officers, both in the civil and military admin¬ 
istration of India; we cannot dispense with them. But 
the objection that their association with us is an 
obstacle to our nation building must be removed. Our 
fissiparousness is cited as an argument against Swaraj. 
Let it not be said that Government itself is responsible 
for “ perpetuating the disqualification ” and for 
“creating the vicious circle.” Backward classes can 
be protected or encouraged by Government without 
Government being laid open to the charge that they 
adopt the policy of robbing Peter to pay Paul. It is 
no use for high officers of Government to deliver 
sermons on communal unity if orders like those of the 
Bombay Government, which practically tell the Hindus 
to stop all their education till the Muslims are able 
to come up to their level, are tolerated. The lamenta¬ 
tions of officers are apt to be described as crocodile 
tears, and the officers are liable to be accused of 
running with the hare and hunting with the hounds. 
Let the constitution forbid such a course, so far as con¬ 
stitutions can do so, and it is for Indians themselves 
to do the rest of the work towards nationalisation. It 
is impossible now to suppress the thirst for self-gov¬ 
ernment, freedom or independence. The precedents of 
bureaucratic rule have a very limited application in a 
democratic or a popular system of government. People 
have now to be prepared for Swaraj, and they cannot 
be so prepared if discrimination by caste and creed are 
allowed to the extent or in the manner depicted in the 
preceding pages. To allow these disintegrating forces, 
for which the State is responsible, to remain in full 
operation, and in consequence to be unable to do any¬ 
thing to quench the thirst for self-government, is to 
prepare the country for anarchy or revolution. The 
extremist politicians say that anarchy is better than 


British rule, and that rule by one community over the 
other is better than British rule. Are the people to 
be given the choice between the two kinds of 
anarchies? Surely the British politicians can devise a 
course of orderly progi’ess giving full scope to the work 
of Indians who aim at nation building, and it will be 
a proud day for England herself when the various 
Indian sections are welded into a nation and are able 
to enjoy the full status of a self-governing dominion, 
fit to take their place in the comity of nations which 
constitute the British Empire. 

I am sure that the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
and the Parliament have in them statesmen who are 
inspired by noble sentiments, such as are portrayed in 
the following extract from a poem which I read in a 
paper soon after the inauguration of the Reform 
Scheme: — 

Sick men reviving scorn the arts that wean’d 
Their body from death or torment, and despise 
The arm on which so late their weakness lean’d 
And soon forget the watcher’s sacrifice, 

Yet not in anger at that scorn we yield. 

Task that our fathers taught us to endure. 

Nor dead to pledges laid on us to shield 

The oppressed, the voiceless millions of the poor; 
Nor heedless of our mightly heritage. 

Nor caring not if the long struggle fail. 

We write “ it’s ended ” on the final page 
And close this volume of the epic tale. 

Not so, but, seeing a stage is ended here 
In this our great, inimitable emprise. 

We cast, with searching of the soul and fear 
For future days, with forward gazing eyes 
And prayer for what may tide, we cast the crown 
Before the altar of all destinies, 

And lay the emblems of this empire down 
In humbleness before Him, they are His, 

His, w'ho bestow’d the sceptre and the sword 
Which here we ask Him to reconsecrate. 

But chang’d in weight and temper to accord 
With what of new they help’d us to create. 

And here we vow, by all that is our pride. 

By all this long tale we hold most dear 
And not alone by great names glorified 
In high achievement, writ in letters clear; 

But also by the thousands who with pain. 

Through war and pestilence and dreadful death. 
Toil’d in this field, nameless but not in vain. 

By the forgotten graves they lie beneath 
And by Heaven’s light that led them here 
That, though the load upon us heavier lie. 

Though sway divided be our portion now. 

We shall not falter nor faith deny. 

Tasks at bright dawn so joyous to fulfil 
Wax wearier as the tropic noon draws on. 

But yet accomplish’d shall they be, until 

Night and the stars send liown their benison. 

I must- apologise to my Muslim friends if anything 
that I have written displeases them. Few Hindus in 
the Punjab had a larger circle of Muslim friends than 
I had before the Reforms Scheme was^introduced. I 
forfeited the goodwill of some of them, but there are 
still a few left whose regard and attachment for me, 
inspired as it is by the sense of fidelity which Islamic 
teaching creates, has remained unaffected by my 
political activities. Let them ponder and think over 
my proposals, which, in my opinion, are the best con¬ 
stitutional safeguards for all minorities, including the 
Muslim minority, in several Provinces. At the same 
time I must record an emphatic and angry protest 
against some of my Hindu friends who have en¬ 
couraged the propagation of the error that Muslims 
are in a minority everywhere and Hindus in a majority 
everywhere, or who ask the Hindus of North-West 
India to look at the political advancement of India 
from a communal point of view and to derive consola¬ 
tion from the fact that Hindus constitute majority in 
six major Provinces out of nine, and Mahomedans only 
in three, but not to bring that communal outlook to 
bear on the communal interests of their own Province; 
I cannot conceive of a mentality more illogical. 
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Summary. 

(1) In the Punjab there are two kinds of minorities: 
(1) the Muslim minority, and (2) the non-agri- 
euJtural mihority. These two kinds of minorities have 
to be separately dealt with as they have separate 
characteristic features. 

(2) The non-Muslim minority consists of (a) Hindus, 
(b) Sikhs. The two together forming nearly 47 per 
cent, of the population, the Muslims being about 53 
per cent. For the territorial constituencies the seats 
assigned to Muslims are 32, equal to the seats assigned 
to non-Muslims, 12 Sikhs and 20 Hindus. There are 
besides special constituencies—(i) Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, generally returning a European, (ii) Tuman- 
dars of Dera Ghazi Khan, a small electoral body 
consisting solely of, Mahomedans, (iii) Landlords, one 
Sikh, one Hindu and one Muslim, (iv) University, 
(v) Industry. 

(3) The Sikhs and Mahomedans come through sepa¬ 
rate electorates, the Hindus, who form one-third of 
the population, being thus deprived of having any 
voice in the election of two-thirds of the members of 
the Councils, who have equal voice with the Hindus in 
deciding their fate. 

(4) The Hindus have always been in favour of joint 
electorates with reservation of seats. The Sikhs also 
now support joint electorates, thus nearly half the 
population of the Province wants joint electorates. 
Separate electorates are meant for minorities, and 
there is no conceivable reason for continuing them at 
the request of the Muslim majority in spite of the pro¬ 
test of minority communities. Separate electorates 
deprive those who are outside of them of .a. very 
important right in a democratic system of govern¬ 
ment, namely, the right of electing those to whom is 
entrusted their fate. This right cannot be withheld 
when it is demanded. A minority community has a 
right to ask for separate electorates, but not a 
majority community, apart from the argument that 
communal representation is a vicious principle, which 
retards the process of nationalisation. 

(6) That the number of Muslim voters is smaller 
than the number of non-Muslim voters is no argument 
for continuance of separate electorates. The differ¬ 
ence is so small that the constituencies and allot¬ 
ment of seats to them can be so arranged as to 
equalise the number of Muslim members returned 
from constituencies in which non-Muslim voters pre¬ 
dominate with the number of non-Muslim members 
returned by a majority of Muslim voters. Therefore 
in the Punjab the continuance of separate electorates 
is only the perpetuation of a vicious principle which 
divides the communities. 

(6) In a Province in which the difference between 
Muslim and non-Muslim population is very small, the 
continuance of separate electorates will needlessly 
create difficulties in the creation of joint responsi¬ 
bility which is an important feature of Cabinet sys¬ 
tem of Government likely to be introduced. 

(7) That Mahomedans do not form an absolute 
majority in the Council is due to special consti¬ 
tuencies. In the general territorial constituencies 
their proportion is equal to that of non-Muslims. As 
long as the principle of weightage for minorities is 
recognised the weightage given to Sikhs cannot bo 
reduced. It is less than the weightage given in 
United Provinces to Muslims though their proportion 
in the population is nearly the same, and their voting 
strength greater. The seats assigned to Hindus in 
general territorial constituencies are in proportion to 
their population, and therefore cannot be reduced. 
Whether special constituencies should be continued 
or not is not a question to be determined on communal 
considerations. Even if reservation of seats were to 
be introduced for all special constituencies, Maho¬ 
medans would gain nothing. For the special con¬ 
stituencies of Industry and University and Chamber 
of Commerce the electorate is joint. It is only in 
the Landlords’ constituencies that the electorates 
are separate. The dispute therefore for separate or 
joint electorates centres itself round general terri¬ 


torial constituencies in which the proportions are 
equal. The Hindu demand therefore is that there 
should be joint electorates for territorial consti¬ 
tuencies, the present jiroportion of communal seats 
being retained. 

(8) The next question is whether the scope of com¬ 
munal representation should be extended so as to 
cover other spheres of administration such as recruit¬ 
ment to services and admission to educational insti¬ 
tutions. The Hindu and Sikh opinion on this ques¬ 
tion has been pronounced more than once and is 
unanimous in condemning any extension of communal 
representation. 

(9) A proportion of 40 for Muslims, 20 for Sikhs 
and 40 for Hindus and others was fixed for recruit¬ 
ment to the Medical Department, and for admission 
to the Medical and Government Colleges. Now a 
majority community should rely solely on the strength 
of its numbers. It cannot claim for itself reservation 
of any kind of civic rights. Such a claim is untenable 
especially when it is going to receive further instal¬ 
ment of political power involving a further restriction 
of interference by extraneous authority, in other 
w'ords, provincial autonomy. 

(10) A reference to pages 166, 167 and 168 will show 
that in Provinces in which the Muslims are in a 
minority no proportions are fixed restricting their 
I'epresentation in services. In United Provinces, 
Central Province, Behar and Orissa their representa¬ 
tion in services is much in excess of their numerical 
strength in population. If no limits are imposed on 
the recruitment of the Muslims where they are in a 
minority, why should any limit be put on the recruit¬ 
ment of Hindus in Provinces like the Punjab. If 
the claim of Hindu majority for recruitment in 
])roportion to their number is not justified in United 
Province, Central Province and Behar and Orissa, 
why should any heed be paid to the demand of Muslim 
majority in the Punjab for their representation in 
services in the proportion of their population. 

(11) But a cognate principle to representation by 
creed in the services is representation by castes, which 
is unknown in Provinces other than the Punjab or, 
perhaps, Madras. In some of the Provinces in which 
the Muslims are in a minority there are Hindu castes 
some of them as numerous as the Muslims and others 
outnumbering them. See page 168. It will be difficult 
to resist the claim of these castes for admission into the 
services in proportion to their numbers if communal 
representation were to become an acknowledged prin¬ 
ciple of recruitment. The result will be that all the 
services will consist of men possessing the minimum of 
efficiency. 

(12) 1 now revert to the minority of non-agricul- 
tural tribes. This is a peculiar feature of the Punjab 
and the cleavage has its origin in the Land Alienation 
Act and resolution of the Punjab Government of 
October, 1919, giving preference to hereditary 
zemindars (majority of whom belong to agricultural 
tribes) for recruitment into services of all kinds. (For 
a brief description of the provisions of the Act see 
pages 168-9). The exact numerical strength of the 
agricultural tribes is not directly ascertainable. I 
have had it calculated and I believe that the 
tribes constitute nearly half the population of the 
Province. According to my calculation nearly one- 
fourth of the Hindu population, three-fifths of the 
Muslim population and nearly 67 per cent, of the 
Sikh population belong to agricultural tribes. 

But in the electorate of rural constituencies which 
preponderate over the urban, about 60 per cent, of 
the Hindu voters belong to the agricultural tribes. I 
have had this proportion calculated in my office from 
electoral rolls of Hindu rural constituencies. Much 
greater must be the proportion in rural constituencies 
of the Muslim and Sikh voters belonging to agricul¬ 
tural tribes. Members belonging to agricultural tribes 
form 70 per cent, of the total number of elected 
members in the Council. Thus there is a strong rural 
oligarchy in the Council with political aspirations 
in no way different from those of members belonging 
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to the urban castes. In fact the Opposition Bench 
in the present Council is occupied by members the 
majority of whom belong to agricultural tribes. 

The object of the Land Alienation Act was two¬ 
fold, economic and political. Mr. Kodand Rao has 
criticised the economic features of the law in a series 
of papers which are printed in Appendix IV. 1 have 
given a synopsis of his criticism at page 169. As to 
any political object that may be in the minds of those 
who passed the Act, it is sufficient to say that the 
object can no longer be served, now that Respon¬ 
sible Government on democratic lines has been 
introduced. 

(13) No change of franchise rules nor creation of 
a Second Chamber in which the capitalist landowners 
will have a jjreponderant voice will weaken this 
stronghold of the rural oligarchy. Introduction of 
manhood suffrage would be useless without free and 
compiilsory primary education. Manhood suffrage 
does not exist even in England. 

If provincial autonomy were given to the Punjab 
with the present peculiar features of Punjab politics 
subsisting no member of the non-agricultural tribe 
will find his way into the Ministry. This will result 
in the partial monopoly of all services by agricul¬ 
tural tribes as promised by the Resolution of 1919. 

(14) Whilst discrimination of civic rights on the 
basis of caste and creed is condemned by all, it was 
for Mr. Srinavasa lyenger to suggest in autumn last 
how such disornnination was to be interdicted. This 
could be done only by the insertion of a clause in the 
Constitution forbidding such discrimination (see page 
181 on this point). 

(15) The power of making appointments must be 
taken away from the Ministers and vested in the 
Public Service Commission, which will deal with all 
services and before whom should lie appeals against 
disciplinary action taken by the Ministers. 

(16) In my opinion the Indian Courts have the 
liower to pronounce on the constitutionality of a law 
passed by a Provincial or Central Legislature. But 
if they have not, power should be given by Parlia¬ 
ment to the High Courts. 

(17) British element in the services should con¬ 
tinue at its present strength for the next ten years. 

(18) I propose certain indispensable conditions for 
any step in political advance in the Punjab, for which 
see pages 179-183. 

(19) Without the safeguard proposed by me for the 
rights of the Hindu minority in the Punjab, to which 
reference has been made in the last para., the Hindu 
minority in the North-West Frontier Province should 
oppose devolution of power to the people. There are 
difficulties in the way of dealing with the North-West 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan on par with other 
Provinces. Whether these difficulties can be over-come 
or not is a matter on which Hindus as such have noth¬ 
ing to say. Their rights will be sufficiently protected 
if the safeguards proposed for the Punjab are adopted. 

A reference to the Civil List of North-West Frontier 
Province will show how poorly the Hindus of the 
North-West Frontier Province are represented in the 
services of that Province, though they are far ahead 
of the Mahomedans in education (see page 183). Their 
number in the services has considerably decreased since 
the separation of the Province, as figures taken for 
comparison from the Civil List of 1904 will show. The 
rule that no monopolies should be allowed and that no 
community should be allowed to preponderate in the 
services has been completely ignored in the case of the 
Hindu minority in North-West Frontier Province. 

(20) I doubt if any long step towards the grant of 
Dominion Status can be taken under the present con¬ 
ditions. As I am in favour of retaining the British 
element in services, it is all the more necessary (apart 
from meeting the peculiar case of the Punjab) to insert 
the clause imposing limits, if not forbidding the deter¬ 
mination of civil rights on the basis of caste and 
creed, in order to remove the objection that a foreign 
bureaucracy will always divide us and will promote 
our fissiparousness. 


Postscript. 

Since greater part of this Memorandum was written 
I came across Dr. Shalfat Ahmad Khan’s book “ What 
Are the Bights of Muslim Minority?” This is the only 
comprehensive statement of the rights of the Muslim 
minority which I have seen. Dr. Shalfat Ahmad Khan 
has brought his scholarship and learning to bear on 
this work, and I am glad to observe that there are 
many points of agreement between me and him. Our 
basic and initial difference, however, is due to the in¬ 
difference of my Hindu friends, against which I have 
already recorded a protest. Muslims are not in a 
minority everywhere nor Hindus in a majority every¬ 
where. Our points of agreement are that: (I) Minori¬ 
ties may claim separate electorates, (2) that the con¬ 
stitution should contain a clause protective of the 
interests of minorities, and (3) that there should be 
legal machinery to enforce the clause by declaring in¬ 
valid laws which violate the provisions of the clause. 

I have discussed at length the question of separate 
electorates for Muslims in the Punjab, and I need not 
repeat what I have already said there. I do not know 
what Dr. Khan has to urge against the demand of the 
Hindu minority for joint electorates when he cham¬ 
pions strongly the cause of the Muslim minoiity in 
other Provinces. W’hy should solicitude be shown to 
the rights of Muslim minority and why should it be 
withheld when the rights of Hindu minority are under 
consideration? As to the clause protective of the in¬ 
terests of minorities, Dr. Khan has quoted several, 
apparently with approval. Probably he wants the sub¬ 
stance of all of them to be inserted in the constitution. 
He has not selected any particular clause. I need not 
reproduce all the clauses cited by him, but I may quote 
two, the principles underlying which I have adopted. 
In fact I have referred to only one clause from the 
Czechoslovak constitution, which would, with some 
modifications, suit my purpose. I have put forward a 
draft of my own with a list of exceptions. The draft, 
with its schedules, is simply meant to show how far the 
circumstances of the country justify equal treatment 
of all, and to what extent limit should be imposed on 
the determination of civic rights by caste or creed. If 
any one of my countrymen is of opinion that no limit 
should be imposed (and this is the proposal of the 
Congress) he is at liberty to say so. But I am not 
erring on the side of over-refinement in interpretation 
when I say that separate electorates, reservation of 
seats on representative bodies, reservation of appoint¬ 
ments for certain communities (either on the ground of 
their backwardness or for the sake of preventing the 
predominance of one community or caste in services) 
are incompatible with the clauses which Dr. Khan 
quotes with approval. At page 35 of his book 
Article 7 of the Treaty with Poland is given. At 
page 126 Article 66 of the Treaty with Austria has 
been quoted. I reproduce them below; — 

Article 7. 

All Polish nationals shall be equal before the law, 
and shall enjoy the same civil and political rights, 
without distinction as to race, language or religion. 

Differences of religion, creed or confession shall not 
prejudice any Polish national in matters relating to 
the enjoyment of civil or political rights, as, for in¬ 
stance, admission to public employments, functions, 
and honours, or the exercise of profession and 
industries. 

No restriction shall be imposed on the free use by 
any Polish national of any language in private inter¬ 
course, in commerce, in religion, in the Press, or in 
publications of any kind, or at any public meetings. 

Notwithstanding any establishment by the Polish 
Government of any official language, adequate facili¬ 
ties shall be given to Polish nationals of non-Polish 
speech for the use of their language, either orally or 
in writing, before the Courts. 

Article 66. 

All Austrian nationals shall be equal before the law, 
and shall enjoy the same civil and political rights 
without distinction as to race, language, or religion. 
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Differences of religion, creed or confession shall not 
prejudice any Austrian national in matters relating to 
the enjoyment of civil or political rights, as, for in¬ 
stance, admission to public employment, functions 
and honours, or the exercise of professions and 
industries. 

No restriction shall be imposed on the free use by 
any Austrian national of any language in private 
intercourse, in commerce, in religion, in the Press, or 
in publication of any kind, or at public meetings. 

Notwithstanding any establishment by the Austrian 
Government of an official language, adequate facilities 
shall be given to Austrian nationals of non-German 
speech for the use of their language, either orally or in 
writing, before the Courts. 

I do not know the conditions prevailing in other 
Provinces with regard to language; but in the Punjab 
the Hindus, who form one-third of the population, 
have a grievance. Provision for teaching of Hindi is 
inadequate both in the Punjab and in North-West 
Frontier Province; as far as I am aware Hindi is 
taught in few Government or aided schools. In the 
Education Department of the North-West Frontier 
Province not a single Hindu is employed. In the 
Mission College at Peshawar the India Staff contains 
a large number of Hindus. In the Government 
College there is none. A clause in the constitution has 
to be very carefully worded and should be as brief as 
possible. I have not thought it worth while to raise 
the question of language or of grants-in-aid to schools. 
These are matters to be left to the Council, which, if 
constituted on a proper basis, may be expected to deal 
with them justly. But if my Hindu friends wish to 
raise the question before the Commission they may do 
so. 

Dr. Shaffat Ahmad Khan wants effective repre¬ 
sentation of minorities in services. Mahomedans in 
United Province form 47 per cent, of the total 
number employed in the service of State, and in 
Central Province 24 per cent. Their population in 
United Province is 14 per cent, and in Central Pro¬ 
vince 4 per cent. Is not this effective representa¬ 
tion? Does Dr. Khan advocate that if a larger 
number of capable Mahomedans were forthcoming 
they should be refused admission into the services? 
Does he hold that education amongst Mahomedans 
is not likely to make further progress? Does he 


think that 44 per cent, of Tehsildars in United Pro¬ 
vince and 24 per cent, of Tehsildars in Central 
Province is sufficient, and no more capable Muslims 
should be employed on these posts? Does he advocate 
that a Sikh Jat who owns an acre of land some¬ 
where in a village should be given preference for 
employment over a Kashmiri Musalman who has in 
the city of Amritsar property worth 20 thousand, 
but qwns no acre of agricultural land? It is this 
sort of discrimination which my clause and the clauses 
quoted by him condemn. 

I have noticed two very important omissions in 
Dr. Khan’s valuable work. He does not propose 
the appointment of a Public Service Commission for 
the Province. He says nothing as to the desirability 
(not to speak of the necessity) of retaining the British 
element in services. 

With regard to the former it appears that Dr. 
Khan thinks that so long as a certain percentage is 
reserved for the recruitment of Mahomedans in ser¬ 
vices their interests are safe. He forgets that 
disciplinary action ranging from supersession to dis¬ 
missal by a Minister belonging to one community 
against a public servant belonging to another com¬ 
munity creates a good deal of suspicio'n and 
consequent discontent. An appeal to the Governor 
is useless, for the Minister might have consulted the 
Governor. The greater the power of the Minister the 
less would the Governor be inclined to interfere with 
the orders of the Minister. Appeal should lie to an 
independent board which is so constituted that, whilst 
all important communities are represented on it, no 
community predominates, and the members of which 
in the case of a Provincial Commission are appointed 
by the Government of India, and in the case of Indian 
Public Service Commission dealing with All-India 
Service by the King. 

With regard to the retention of the British element 
in services, I fear that there is no one to bear with 
me the brunt of criticism which the honest expression 
of an opinion (shared I have no doubt by a majority 
of those fit to form opinion on public question) will 
bring. I have only to hope that this will not be the 
only suggestion made by me which the Commission 
will adopt, rejecting all others. 

I am very much indebted to Dr. Shaffat Ahmad 
Khan for all that he has written in the defence of 
minority rights, with most of w'hich I agree. 
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PREFACE. 

The Punjab Zemindars’ Association extends a warm 
welcome to the Right Honourable Sir John Simon and 
the Right Honourable Members of the Indian Statu¬ 
tory Commission to the Punjab, and desires to express 
its satisfaction with the arrangement arrived at finally 
whereby parallel Committees of the Central and Pro¬ 
vincial Legislatures have been appointed to partake 
with the Statutory Commission in the reforms investi¬ 
gation on an equal footing. 

2. The invitation issued by the President of the 
Commission to organisations and the public in India 
to submit their views in the form of Memoranda, etc., 
has been generally appreciated, and particularly so 
by this Association; although it respectfully desires 
to submit that the time allowed for the formulation 
of views and the compilation of Memoranda was much 
too short. The invitation was issued on the 
9th March, just before the harvest and the summer 
set in, and it was required that all Memoranda should 
be submitted by the 31st May. It was impossible for 
an Association of landowners and agriculturists to 
comply in time, firstly, because the matter could not 
begin to be attended to until the harvest had been 
gathered, which was not before the 31st May; and, 
secondly, because of the difliculty always encountered 
during the season of extreme heat of assembling 
committees, etc. 

I.— The Punjab ZEMiNmns’ Association. 

The Punjab Zemindars’ Association was established 
in April, 1922, but at first made slow progress to¬ 
wards becoming a fully representative body of the 
Punjab rural population. The reasons for this were— 

(а) Punjab Zemindars, always having been in¬ 
tensely loyal to the British administration, 
were discouraged by the attitude of British 
officials towards political associations. 

(б) They were accustomed to traditional methods 
of making their wishes known to Govern¬ 
ment, and failed to realise the significance of 
the drastic changes that had accompanied the 
introduction of the Reforms; and, still relying 
on Government to safeguard their interests, 
they did not realise the need of an organisa¬ 
tion for the purpose. 

(c) They had been given ample representation in 
the Punjab Legislative Council, and imagined 
that their interests had thereby been made 
secure, not realising that the utterly inade¬ 
quate measure of representation given to 
agricultural interests in the Central Legisla¬ 
ture rendered them most insecure. 

(d) People in India rely on their religious 
organisations to secure their interests; pre¬ 
viously only the commercial classes realised 
the importance of organisations for safe¬ 
guarding their material interests. 

2. But the development of the Reforms, the in¬ 
fluence of retired army men who have served overseas 
during the war, and the spread of education in the 
rural areas during the past ten years, have gradually 
effected a change in the outlook of the Punjab rural 
classes. This Association has now become a fully 
representative body; its membership consists of land- 
owners of all creeds, with properties ranging from 
a few acres to many thousands. Also, its membership 
has recently been made open to tenants. 

3. Separate Zemindars’ Associations have been 
established in every one of the 27 districts of the 
Punjab, excluding the isolated frontier districts of 
Hera Ghazi Khan and the small mountainous dis¬ 
trict of Simla. Twenty-four of these District Associa¬ 
tions are federated in this Association, and others of 
them in the Punjab Zemindars’ League, which it is 
expected will shortly became amalgamated with this 
Association. 


4.' Since the nucleus of each of the 24 District 
Associations federated in this Association consists of 
the Zemindar members of the District Boards in each 
district elected on a wide franchise, each District 
Association is, therefore, a fully representative body, 
and is represented at meetings of the Provincial 
Association by elected delegates. The Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Provincial Association is composed of 
the elected President and elected Honorary Secre¬ 
tary of each District Association. 

Objects. 

(1) To safeguard agricultural interests. 

(2) To cause Zemindars of all creeds to realise 
their community of interests. 

(3) To encourage Zemindars to take their right¬ 
ful place in the politics of the Province and 
the country. 

(4) To secure adequate representation of agri¬ 
cultural interests in the Legislatures. 

(5) To form and support a Zemindar Party of 
all creeds in the Punjab Legislative Council 
as well as in the Centra! Legislature. 

(6) To keep the interests of the agricultural 
classes always before Government. 

(7) To act as a channel for the rejiresentation of 
grievances and for their correction on con¬ 
stitutional lines. 

(8) To check bribery and corruption of officials 
and their oppression of the agricultural 
classes. 

(9) To press for the adequate employment of men 
of the Zemindar class in the Government ser¬ 
vices, both Administrative and Judicial. 

(10) To press for a more equitable distribution of 
the burden of taxation. 

(11) To uphold the Punjab Land .Alienation Act. 

(12) To counter Bolshevism. 

II.— The Punjab and Punjab Zemindaks. 

The Punjab (British Indian Territory), containing 
a population of approximately 21 million, is mainly 
a country of peasant proprietors; but at the same 
time it contains a large number of substantial land- 
owners, although of owners of very extensive estates 
there are but few. In the Punjab to all landowners, 
whatever the size of their holdings, the term Zemin¬ 
dar is generally applied, although in other Provinces 
the term denotes only large landowners. 

2. Practically all Zemindars in the Punjab belong 
to martial tribes which supply the bulk of the troops 
for the Indian Army. They furnished troops in large 
numbers to assist the British forces in the Indian 
Mutiny of 1857, and they supplied 480,000 troops for 
the Great War, that is to say, more troops than the 
whole of the rest of British India put together. 

3. Owing to a considerable percentage of the rural 
classes in the Punjab having served in the army, not 
only in every part of India but in many parts of the 
world, many of them have seen more of the world 
than the agriculturists of most parts of Europe and 
America. 

III.— Punjab Zbmindaes and the Rkeorms. 

Punjab Zemindars gratefully acknowledge the mag¬ 
nanimity of the British Government’s declaration of 
policy made in 1917 to give India in due course full 
responsible Government, and they are proud of the 
fact that it was largely due to the whole-hearted 
loyalty of the Indian troops during the Great War, of 
whom they formed so big a proportion, that this de¬ 
claration of policy was made. 

2. Having done so much to earn this boon for India, 
Punjab Zemindars, proud of their past record and 
conscious of their importance to India, are anxious to 
take their rightful place in the new form of Govern¬ 
ment and assist it to succeed. 
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3. With the representation granted to Punjab 
Zemindars in the Punjab Legislative Council, in which 
55 seats for elected members were allotted to rural 
constituencies, they have been able to make their 
influence felt, with the result that the Reforms in the 
Punjab have worked smoothly and proved a success, 
as has generally been acknowledged. 

IV. —Punjab Goveknment and Peovinciad 
Legislature. 

(a) Demand for Autorwmous Government in the 
Punjab. —This Association, while recognising that a 
system of partial self-Government was necessary dur¬ 
ing the first stage of the reforms for the political 
education of the people, feels certain that a continua¬ 
tion of the present system in this Province will cause 
discontent and friction between the people’s repre¬ 
sentatives and Government. The people of this Pro¬ 
vince have shown their good sense, and now desire to 
be entrusted with full responsible Government. 

This Association therefore recommends: — 

(1) That officials should cease to hold seats in the 
Legislative Council, and that the present 
system of nominated members should be en¬ 
tirely abolished. 

(2) That the Provincial Legislature should be 
unicameral. 

(3) That the power to assent to or to veto hills 
should be vested in the Governor. 

(b) Franchise. —The franchise for the Provincial 
Legislative Council in rural constituencies should be 
liberally widened and extended to owners of land 
assessed to land revenue amounting to not less than 
Rs. 6 and to tenants in respect of land assessed to 
land revenue of not less than Rs. 20 per annum. Ail 
retired or discharged soldiers should continue to have 
the vote as at present. This Association is most 
strongly adverse to female suffrage. 

(c) Constituencies. —The present constituencies are 
too large, and the number of them too limited. The 
populiition of the Punjab (British Indian Territory) is 
approximately 21 millions. At least one constituency 
per 100,000 of the population on an average should be 
provided, or a minimum of 200 constituencies alto¬ 
gether. 

The existing system of rural and urban constituen¬ 
cies should be maintained, but all towns scheduled as 
Municipalities or Notified Areas should be excluded 
from rural constituencies. This is particularly asked 
for in view of; (1) The rural community in India do 
not live in the country towns as they do in Europe 
and America. The people of the country towns belong 
almost entirely to the commercial, trading and money 
lending classes, and are connected by ties of blood, 
marriage, occupation and identity of interests with 
the people of the cities, as also with the moneylending 
shopkeepers in the villages, through whom they exert 
financial pressure to obtain votes from the rural com¬ 
munity during elections; (2) the “Immovable Pro¬ 
perty ’’ qualification of electors is grossly abused in 
the towns included in the present rural constituencies, 
in order that the number of electors with urban 
sympathies may be increased; (3) as the elections take 
place in such towns the town people gather in large 
numbers at the gates of the towns to support their own 
appointed candidates and use influence of all kinds, 
including official and financial pressure, as well as 
forcible persuasion, on the rural electors, who arrive 
separately or in small groups, to register their votes. 

(d) Qualification of Candidates. —No person should 
be allowed to stand as a candidate in a rural constitu- 
enci^ unless he is qualified as an elector therein. Such 
a rule would keep out all outsiders who know nothing 
about the constituency, and are without any sympathy 
for the rural community, but who, by undesirable 
means, get themselves elected. 

V.— Local Sele-Government. 

Local self-government was conferred by Lord 
Ripon’s Enactment Act XX. of 1883, as affording a 


field in which Indians might best be trained in the 
management of public affairs. But, owing to the Gov¬ 
ernment’s excessive keenness for immediate efficiency, 
the management of District Boards has remained in 
the hands of District Officers, and the educative prin¬ 
ciple has been disregarded. In spite of a period of 45 
years having elapsed since local self-government was 
conferred, practically all the management of the 
District Boards is still conducted by the District 
Officers in an autocratic manner. The members of the 
Boards, feeling themselves subordinate to official 
Chairmen, are prevented from expressing their views 
freely. Moreover, the power of nomination vested in 
the Deputy-Commissioners is not used to secure repre¬ 
sentation for minorities, but is used to secure their 
own authority by nominating people who are likely to 
be subservient to them. The present system is, there¬ 
fore, a travesty of local self-government, and has made 
the promise of the British Government to give self- 
government to India to appear hollow. 

2. To give the people experience in self-government 
it is essential that the District Boards should be abso¬ 
lutely free fiom official control in all matters within 
the jurisdiction of the Boards, and that non-official 
Chairmen should be appointed. At present the Boards 
are treated merely as consultative bodies by the 
District Officers, and, owing to the intensive system 
of centralisation that still prevails, in spite of the 
recommendations of the Decentralisation Commission, 
the necessity of conforming to the rules of Government 
Departments leaves practically no scope for local 
initiative. Moreover, the Boards are kept ill-equipped 
with funds. To remedy this and to give the Boards 
more financial power, some definite proportion of the 
Land Revenue, in addition to the present cess thereon, 
should be allotted to the District Boards. Too gieat a 
proportion of the revenues of the Province is being 
spent on objects that can benefit the people only 
remotely, if at all; whereas a rural uplift campaign 
under the auspices of the District Boards, with a view 
to improving sanitation and encouraging the forma¬ 
tion of co-operative societies of various kinds, is the 
first essential. All officers allotted to districts by the 
various departments—Education, Agriculture, Health, 
Sanitation, etc.—should be put under the control of 
the District Boards, as also should be village pancha- 
yats, whose judicial powers should be extended. More¬ 
over, District Boards should be vested with powers to 
impose taxes and collect dues. 

VI. —Education. 

Until some ten years ago the education of the land¬ 
owning and rural classes had been comparatively 
neglected by Government. All the colleges and im¬ 
portant schools provided by Government had been 
placed in the cities and towns, which gave more or 
less a monopoly of education to the urban classes. 
Rural education had been relegated to the District 
Boards with their very restricted funds to provide, 
but even then the schools provided out of District 
Board funds were largely located in the towns at 
the instance of the District Inspector of Schools—in 
many cases men of urban sympathies—and therefore 
were used mostly by urban people. It was only with 
the inauguration (in April, 1918) of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer’s programme for the expansion and im¬ 
provement of vernacular education in rural areas that 
the education of agriculturists was seriously under¬ 
taken. Since then rural education has made rapid 
strides, stimulated in no small degree by the influeiice 
of soldiers on their return from the several theatres 
of war overseas, as well as by the introduction of the 
reform scheme; so much so that even in several of the 
most backward districts, the educational programme 
intended to occupy fifteen years was completed in 
tour. This proves that there is no lack of eagerness 
on the part of the rural community for education- 
the only impediment to the more rapid and wider 
spread thereof is the lack of provincial funds. This 
question will bo dealt with in Part VII, paragrauh 8 
under the heading of “ Finance.” More schools for 
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the literary, industrial and agricultural education of 
the rural community in the Punjab are urgently 
required. 

2. It must not be thought that, owing to the pre¬ 
vious lack of educational facilities, the number of 
highly educated people among the rural community in 
the Punjab is very limited. It is greatly to the credit 
of the community that this is not the case, which is 
proved by the fact that the Indian superior estab¬ 
lishments of the Revenue, Co-operative and Agricul¬ 
tural Departments are mostly derived from the rural 
community, that a large proportion of the Indian 
oflScers of the army have high educational qualifica¬ 
tions, and that a considerable number of members of 
the legal profession belong to the rural classes. Also 
the large landowners—the Punjab Chiefs and their 
sons—have attained a high standard of education by 
study at the Aitchison Chiefs’ College at Lahore. 

3. Since the Punjab contains a preponderance of 
the martial races of India and supplies the bulk of 
the troops for the Indian Army, this Association 
would strongly urge that a military college, on the 
same lines as the Royal Military College at Sandhurst, 
in England, should be established in the Punjab. The 
martial races of the Punjab have, ever since the 
Punjab became included in the British Empire, given 
proof after proof of their devotedness and loyalty 
to His Majesty the King Emperor; and the 
officers holding King’s commissions which the 
Punjab has already supplied have acknowledgedly 
proved their fitness in every way for such 
commissions. Indians of the urban classes have 
been appointed to many of the highest and most 
responsible positions in the administration and 
judiciary, and Punjab Zemindars feel very keenly 
that their unquestionable loyalty should be no less 
fully recognised by the provision of a military col¬ 
lege in the Punjab, to enable them to qualify in larger 
numbers to take their rightful place in the army, 
a career which many of them prefer to the Civil 
Service. 

VII.— Finance and Taxation. 

At present Provincial Governments derive the bulk 
of their revenue from Land Revenue, which is levied 
on agriculturists, and have no control over income 
tax, which is levied on the non-agricultural classes 
and collected by the Imperial Government. Although 
Zemindars have to pay taxes, however small their 
inpomes may be, and even if no profit should result 
from their work, the non-agricultural community are 
not required to pay taxes unless their incomes exceed 
Rs. 2,000. This is a very high limit for a country 
such as India, and frees the large bulk of the urban 
community and non-agriculturists from paying any 
taxes at all, although they enjoy most of the benefits 
resulting fi’om the Provincial Government’s expendi¬ 
ture on colleges, schools, hospitals, urban improve¬ 
ments, etc. 

2. In any event, it is an extremely anomalous 
arrangement that the rural community should contri¬ 
bute to the Provincial revenues, and that the urban 
community and non-agriculturists should contribute 
little or nothing to those revenues, but only to the 
revenues of the Imperial Government. The result 
has been that, in the past, when the Provincial 
Government has been faced with difficulty to balance 
its budget, it has not been possible to increase the 
taxation of both communities alike^ but the deficiency 
has had to be made good by the rural classes alone. 

3. Under the present arrangement, practically the 
only tax that the urban classes have to pay cannot 
be increased without the consent of the Legislative 
Assembly and Council of State, of which two bodies 
the members, both official and elected, are liable to 
income tax, and therefore are adverse to increasing 
the taxes which they have to pay. The result has 
been that, even when the Government of India has 
been faced with great financial difficulties, as was 
the case between 1920 and 1924, no increase was 
made in the income tax, although at from 5 to 17 pies 


in the rupee it was very much on the low side. In¬ 
stead the salt tax, 90 per cent, of which is contri¬ 
buted by the rural classes in India, was doubled. 
Such unjust discrimination in the taxation of the 
rural and urban classes should not be allowed to 
continue. 

4. The Land Revenue system has become a source 
of great grievance to the people in the long settled 
districts. It is a system of taxation that has oper¬ 
ated from time immemorial, a rough and ready 
system, suitable for |he country when the currency 
was very limited, and when everywhere there were 
large areas lying undeveloped and uncultivated. In 
those days, whatever share of his produce a cultivator 
was compelled to yield to Government as land revenue, 
it was possible for him to adjust the area he cultivated 
to produce a sufficient balance of produce for the 
subsistence of himself and family. But now, when 
every acre of culturable land in the longer settled 
districts has been fully developed, and the land has 
become very closely settled, many cultivators, owing 
to their small holdings, no longer have enough to 
subsist upon after payment of the land revenue. At 
each fresh settlement of these districts the land 
revenue is enhanced in order to provide for the ever- 
increasing expenditure of the Provincial Government, 
since its resources are confined, more or less, to taxes 
levied on the agricultural population. The enhanced 
assessments of land revenue made are based on the 
rise in prices of agricultural produce between one 
settlement and the next; but what Government does 
not take into account is that individual holdings 
have been growing smaller more rapidly than the 
value of agricultural produce has been increasing; 
with the result that, despite the increased market 
rate of a maund of produce or of the produce of an 
acre of land, the cultivators have less and less to sell 
as their holdings grow smaller; and individually they 
are actually considerably poorer than at the previous 
settlement. Indeed, in the long settled districts, 
owing to the small size of their holdings, the culti¬ 
vators now require the whole of their produce (and 
even then in many cases it is not sufficient) for their 
own subsistence. Therefore, since they have no 
produce left over for sale, the increase in market 
value does not affect them, except that they have to 
pay more, with borrowed money, for the food that 
they are compelled to buy to keep themselves and 
their families alive. 

6. The Land Revenue system, based as it is on the 
market value of produce and the supposed productive 
capacity of a unit of land, irrespectively of the in¬ 
dividual’s income and ability to pay, is the most un¬ 
fair system of taxation in the world. Moreover, it 
is rapidly causing the agricultural population to 
become enslaved to money-lenders, to whom they are 
compelled to mortgage their lands and to pledge their 
crops at about half their market value in order to 
borrow money, often at as much as 60 per cent, per 
annum interest, to pay their Land Revenue, and to 
purchase food when their crops are bad. 

6. A modification of the Land Revenue system will 
most undoubtedly be necessary in the near future, or 
troubles of a grave nature in many parts of India will 
arise; for political agitators will be certain to exploit 
this grievance to stir up the rural masses (as at 
Bardoli recently), should the outcome of the Statutory 
Commission’s Report not be in accordance with the 
demands of the political extremists. After the success 
of their efforts at Bardoli the extremists are merely 
biding their time to make further and more extensive 
use of this grievance. The matter should be given 
the most earnest and early consideration and a modifi¬ 
cation of the present system provided for, before any 
fresh settlement in regard to finance as between the 
Imperial and Provincial Governments is made; other¬ 
wise the hands of the various Governments will he tied 
and modification afterwards made more difficult. 

7. In order to allow latitude to Provincial Govern¬ 
ments to modify the Land Revenue system, and to 
adjust the burden of taxation as between the agricul- 
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turists and non-agricultural classes more fairly, in¬ 
come tax should be made a Provincial tax, the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments paying a proportion thereof to 
the Imperial Government. 

8. Further, much more latitude should he given to 
Provincial Governments to raise loans. At present 
much of the capital expenditure of Provincial Govern¬ 
ments is being met out of revenue, and therefore the 
present generation is being called upon to pay for 
benefits which will accrue mostly to succeeding genera¬ 
tions. Moreover, the present lijjjitation of the powers 
of Provincial Governments to raise loans is impeding 
both development and progress. For instance, the 
chief impediment to the spread of education is the 
lack of funds for the provision of schools, whereas 
expenditure on school buildings of a solid and per¬ 
manent nature should be regarded as capital expendi¬ 
ture, and financed by means of a loan. 

VIII.— ^Recruitment for the Public Services. 

This Association desires to impress on the Statutory 
Commission that the well-being and happiness of the 
rural masses depend almost entirely on the type and 
class of officials that are set over them both in the 


the army, and other occupations, did not succeed best 
at school. 

6. The Provincial Government should be given the 
power to remove Government servants from employ¬ 
ment who prove unsuitable or corrupt. The procedure 
at present to be gone through, before an official can 
be discharged, involves so many difficulties, and gives 
heads of departments so much extra work, that it is 
only very rarely that any effort is made to remove an 
unsuitable or corrupt official. This is the root cause 
of much of the peculation and corruption that exists 
in the Government services. 

IX.— Government op India and Central Legislature. 

(a) Lack of Bepresentation of Bural Classes in 
Legislative Assembly. —Pleased as Punjab Zemindars 
are to have been able to assist the Reforms in the 
Punjab to succeed, they have felt uneasy and disturbed 
in regard to the development of the Reforms in the 
Central Legislature. Great was their dismay to find 
that the rules framed by Government in regard to the 
qualification of electors and candidates for election, 
and the arrangement of constituencies, as between 
rural and urban interests and also as between Pro- 


administration and judiciary. First and foremost, 
they require officials who understand and are capable 
of sympathising, with them, otherwise no reformed 
system of Government is likely to benefit them. The 
utmost care should be taken in devising a suitable 
system of recruitment of officers for the public ser¬ 
vices. What may be a suitable system for England is 
entirely unsuitable for India, as also is the system 
that was initiated in India with the introduction of 
the Reforms which was based on the English model. 

2. The sudden determination of the British Govern¬ 
ment to employ Indians in the administration and 
judiciary in largely increasing numbers, and the adop¬ 
tion of the principle of competitive examinations, has 
given all the advantage to the non-agricultural classes, 
who, until recently, enjoyed almost a monopoly of the 
educational facilities provided by Government, but 
who have no sympathy or affinity with the agricultural 
classes whatever. 

3. This Association is very firmly of the opinion 
that the system of competitive examination is not 
suitable for India; firstly, because it is too mechanical 
and is incapable of testing candidates in more than 
one respect; secondly, because it takes no account 
of the fact that an immense cleavage exists in India 
between the trading classes in the cities and towns on 
the one hand, and the agricultural classes on the 
other, owing to Indians always having followed here¬ 
ditary occupations from time immemorial. Nor does 
it take account of the fact that India, during the 
past century, has become a money-lenders’ ridden 
country; and that, owing to the advantages in respect 
of educational facilities which the trading and money- 
lending classes have enjoyed, these two classes, so 
distinct from and apathetic to the agricultural classes, 
will succeed in gaining an ascendancy in the judiciary 
and all departments of the administration; although 
neither the hereditary qualities nor the instincts of 
the money-lending class make them fit to be justices 
and administrators oyer the agricultural classes. 

4. Qualifying examinations are undoubtedly neces¬ 
sary for appointments to the public services, but 
selections from among the candidates who pass the 
qualifying tests should be made by a Provincial Public 
Services Commission to be appointed by the Provincial 
Government, since the present All-India Public Ser¬ 
vices Commission is entirely unsuitable for the pur¬ 
pose, on account of its lack of knowledge of Provincial 
conditions. 

5. To satisfy communal jealousies, until they are 
gradually overcome, appointments should be appor¬ 
tioned to the zemindar community proportionately to 
its population. The objection that such an arrange¬ 
ment would militate against efficiency is only a theory 
insisted upon by the academically minded. All over 
the world, men who have succeeded best in business. 


vinces, had in actual operation failed to give agricul¬ 
tural interests, which so largely predominate in India, 
anywhere near adequate representation. Therefore, 
instead of the majority of the elected members in the 
Legislative Assembly being properly representative of 
the large bulk of their countrymen, they represent 
only the comparatively small urban middle class. 

(b) Cleavage of Interests between Bural and Urban 
Classes. —This Association would impress on the 
Statutory Commission, with all possible emphasis, that 
the urban middle class, which is akin to and includes 
the moneylending class, has no sympathy with the agri¬ 
cultural classes whatever; and that the interests of 
the two classes are diametrically opposed to one 
another. The urban middle class, with the academical 
education they have received, look down upon agricul¬ 
turists as being only good enough to plough land, pro¬ 
duce food, supply the revenues, act as cannon fodder, 
and to be exploited in every way conceivable. Al¬ 
though the urban middle class have recently proposed 
universal suffrage, it is only to create a huge irre¬ 
sponsible electorate whom, in their poverty, ignorance 
and immense numbers, sufficient to swamp all other 
classes, they expect to be able to keep under their in¬ 
fluences. In India the power of the moneylenders is 
universal and supreme. 

The educational policy of Government, whereby 
educational facilities were limited to the towns, has 
favoured this class; they have monopolised the Indian 
Press; they are carrying on propaganda in England 
and all over the world, pretending to be the spokesmen 
of India. Their aims are: To rule India and to bring 
every other class, including the Indian Princes, under 
their dominion; to obtain and keep a monopoly of 
Government appointments; to impose almost the whole 
burden of taxation on the agricultural classes; and to 
obtain possession of the land by repealing all laws that 
are at all protective of Zemindars against usury and 
sequestration. 

(c) Defects in the Electoral Buies. —This Association 
would point out some of the defects in the rules and 
arrangements in regard to electors, candidates, and 
constituencies that have led to the present unsatis¬ 
factory situation. 

(1) Although the agricultural classes form 80 per 
cent, of the'population, only 46 rural and landowners 
constituencies out of a total of 103 were provided in 
the Legislative Assembly, and the majority of these 
were captured by urban candidates for reasons given 
below. To the Punjab only one rural constituency 
{Landholders) was allotted. And in the Council of 
State not a single constituency was provided for Land¬ 
holders in India. 

(2) Large towns, with populations extending in some 
cases to nearly one hundred thousand, have been in¬ 
cluded in rural constituencies in other Provinces, and 
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this has assisted candidates with urban supporters to 
succeed over those with rural supporters, owing to the 
former being concentrated and the latter being scat¬ 
tered over wide areas. Moreover, the property quali- ■ 
fleation for electors has been the means of swelling the 
number of town-dwelling electors to an extent that is 
out of all proportion to the number of agricultural 
electors. For instance, in the Hissar District of the 
Punjab, four towns, whose combined population 
amounts only to 86,000, furnish 1,057 electors; whereas 
the rural area of the district, with a population of 
730,000, furnishes only 1,131 electors. It is probable 
that similar proportions exist throughout India. The 
present qualification rule is obviously most unfair and 
unsuitable, since the electors in the towns included in 
rural constituencies are akin to the urban middle class 
in the cities and allied to them by ties of blood, 
marriage and identity of interests; and these interests 
are diametrically opposed to landowning and agricul¬ 
tural interests. Moreover, the property qualification 
is much abused owing to the officials whose duty it is 
to check the electoral rolls being, in their turn, either 
akin to or in sympathy with the town-dwellers. Fur¬ 
ther, the towns are the homes of the big moneylenders, 
who, under the protection of the law, have become all- 
powerful, but who are prevented from sequestering 
agricultural land. They, therefore, lend their support 
to the party whose aim it is to repeal the laws which 
protect landowners from the sequestration of their 
property. 

(3) The lack of any residential qualification for 
candidates and the very large extent of the rural con¬ 
stituencies gives an advantage to the professional 
politicians of the only properly organised party in 
India; and this party is the only one which has ade¬ 
quate funds to assist it in canvassing for votes. 

(d) Amendments Bequired in the Electoral Buies, 
etc. —To correct the above defects, and to ensure ade¬ 
quate representation for agricultural interests in the 
Legislative Assembly, this Association begs to make 
the following recommendations: — 

(1) All Municipalities, Notified Areas, Towns and 
Cantonments should be excluded from rural constitu¬ 
encies, and, instead, they should be grouped into urban 
constituencies. Or, at least, towns with populations of 
more than 6,000 should be excluded from rural 
constituencies. 

(2) The immovable property qualification of electors 
and candidates, which is so much open to abuse, should 
be abolished; and instead the franchise for the 
Assembly should be lowered to— 

(a) Persons assessed to Income-tax on incomes of 
not less than Rs. 2,000. 

(b) Owners of land assessed to Land Revenue of 
not less than Rs. 25. 

(c) All retired, pensioned, or discharged officers, 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers of His 
Majesty’s regular forces. 

N.B.—This would widen the franchise to that at pre¬ 
sent prescribed for the Provincial Legislative Councils. 
The abilition of the immovable property clause might 
induce more persons to declare their incomes above the 
prescribed limit. At present there is great evasion of 
Income-tax on the part of the non-agriculturists. 

(3) The ratio of rural constituencies to urban con¬ 
stituencies should be according to the proportion of 
the rural classes to the urban classes. Bural constitu¬ 
encies should be provided in the Punjab. 

(4) The Punjab, which supplies more than 60 per 
cent, of the Indian troops, and which, in point of 
defence, is the buttress Province of India, should have 
aj: least as much representation as the Madras and 
Bengal Presidencies; and it certainly should have as 
much representation as the Bombay Presidency, which 
has no greater population than the Punjab. Bombay’s 
commercial interests are certainly important, but in 
regard to tbe defence of the country the Punjab is the 
Province most concerned that the measures taken 
should be adequate, for on the Punjab would fall the 
brunt of invasion, if one should take place. 


(5) The total number of constituencies should be 
increased in order to provide, on an average, one 
rural or' landowners constituency per district. The 
present constituencies are far too large and unwieldy, 
with the result that there is practically no contact 
between the representatives and the electors. 

(6) It should be prescribed that every candidate 
standing for election in a rural constituency should 
possess agricultural land and be a qualified elector in 
the constituency. 

(7) A knowledge of English is essential for candi¬ 
dates for election to the Legislative Assembly. 

X.— Agricultueab Interests in India. 

This Association must give expression to a very 
grave apprehension that many of the more enlight¬ 
ened Zamindars of the Punjab have been feeling 
during the past few years. It is the possibility that 
the interests of the 80 per cent, majority of the popu¬ 
lation of this vast agricultural country may be sacri¬ 
ficed by the political power falling into the hands of 
an urban oligarchy, as has happened in Russia; and 
as would be the result in India were the scheme, put 
forward in Nehru Report by the so-called “ All 
Parties ” Conference at Lucknow, to be acceded to. 
(One important interest which was almost totally un¬ 
represented at the Conference was that of the agricul¬ 
tural classes.) To this oligarchy was given a pre¬ 
dominant portion of the power handed over under the 
first instalment of the Reform Scheme. To them have 
since been given in ever-growing frequency many of 
the most important appointments in India. The 
Government of India has become an urbanised Govern¬ 
ment, despite the appointment of our popular Viceroy, 
and has completely lost touch with the agricultural 
population. Behind the urbanised Government of 
India stands the urbanised British Parliament, that is 
even unfair to the agriculturists of its own country; 
and to enquire into the reforms necessary for India 
is the Statutory Commission composed of the represen¬ 
tatives of the urbanised British Parliament. Com¬ 
mercial interests during the past half, century have 
gained ascendancy in many countries of the world, 
which is only natural in countries that mainly depend 
on their commerce. But, it should be remembered, 
India is 80 per cent, an agricultural country. Clash 
as urban and agricultural interests do in Great 
Britain, the United States and other countries, the 
cleavage between these interests in India is far 
greater than in any other country of the world, owing 
to the people in India always having followed here¬ 
ditary occupations, which has caused them through 
the ages to develop in two widely divergent groups. 
In India the bulk of the urban middle class are akin 
to, and therefore in sympathy with, the extortionate 
money-lenders, but in other countries that is not so. 
Before the English system of law was introduced the 
money-lenders had not so much power; nor, until 
security of tenure was obtained under the aegis of 
the British, did land possess any attraction for the 
money-lenders. But now, security of tenure and the 
superior social status which the possession of land 
confers has made the money-lenders eager to become 
landlords. Having regard to the affinity that exists 
in these days between commercial and financial in¬ 
terests all over the world, and to the predominance 
of commercial and urban interests in England, we 
feel that the omens are unpropitious to agricultural 
interests in India, in spite of the apparent concern of 
the Conservative Party now in power in England for 
those interests. If that concern be not pretended, 
let that part/ look to it, and by its large majority in 
the House of Commons prevent our interests, which 
have accumulated through the ages, from being sacri¬ 
ficed to a class that has been battening on the agricul¬ 
turists of India since the introduction by the British 
of a very complex system of law. The education of 
the agricultural classes has been neglected and their 
increasingly impoverished condition, due to the ex¬ 
tortions of the money-lenders, practically ignored. 
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Unless they are given .sufficient representation in the 
Central Legislature to protect themselves, their con¬ 
dition must inevitably grow worse. 

XI.— Communal Representation or Joint 
Electorates. 

At first sight it might appear that this Association, 
a non-communal organisation, would be in favour of 
joint electorates, since in a joint electorate it would 
ho possible for zamindars of all kinds to vote for the 
candidate most favourable to their interests as a 
class, whatever the religion of the candidate might 
be. But with a politically inexperienced electorate, 
deeply engulfed in debt and firmly caught in the 
clutches of the money-lenders, who are members or 
allies of the urban oligarchy, the danger of joint 
electorates would be that the influence of the money¬ 
lenders would be used to support candidates in the 
pay. or in sympathy with, the urban oligarchy. The 
Hindu zamindars fully realise the situation. They 
have already seen candidates who are members of the 
urban oligarchy—having no affinity whatever with 
the rural area—succeed in capturing rural consti¬ 
tuencies from candidates respected and popular 
throughout the countryside. But there are but few 
Muslims and Sikhs who are not agriculturists, and 
fewer still who are in sympathy with the urban 
oligarchy. Therefore, so long as communal represen¬ 
tation is maintained, it means that the large majority 
of Muslim and Sikh seats will be secured by candi¬ 
dates with agricultural sympathies and interests 
despite the endeavours of professional politicians, who 
are in sympathy with or in the pay of the urban 
oligarchy, to capture them. Until the people have 
learned to combine, in Associations such as this, on 
the basis of their secular interests, and have realised 
that they can safely do so without prejudice to their 
religious interests, it would be injurious to agricul¬ 
tural interests to substitute joint electorates for com¬ 
munal representation. Class feeling amongst the 
people is gradually developing. Autonomous Govern¬ 
ment and wise statesmanship should do much to assist 
this development. But no attempt to force it by 
abolishing communal representation should be made. 
Communal representation should be retained during 
the next stage of the reforms, in the course of which, 
it is to be hoped, education among the agricultural 
community will make rapid progress. Then, by reason 
of their more educated condition, a more fully de¬ 
veloped class feeling, and adequate representation in 
the Legislatures, the agricultural community should 
be in a better position to safeguard their interests 
without such artificial aids as communal representa¬ 
tion and special provisions for rural constituencies. 
Moreover, by then, it is to be hoped, the problem of 
the political destiny of India will have been solved 
and a federation of autonomous Provinces and States 
will have come into existence; for a final solution of 
the question, particularly on such lines, should set at 
rest the present agitated feelings of the various com¬ 
munities in regard to the uncertainties of the future. 

XII.— Constitution Best Suited for India. —A 
Central or Federal Government. 

This Association is convinced that, in this vast 
country, which, in reality, is a sub-continent, contain¬ 
ing, as it does, a population of 30 crores (300 millions) 
of so many diverse races and languages, as well as a 
large number of independent States, only a federal 
constitution of autonomous Provinces and States can 


succeed. Any attempt to make one political entity of 
India in any other ‘form must inevitably end in 
failure. It should be remembered that India is as 
large as, and has a population equal to Europe with¬ 
out Russia, and in India there is a much greater 
diversity of races and languages than in Europe. The 
people of the Punjab differ more in character from the 
people of Madras than the people of Norway and 
Sweden do from the people of Italy and Greece. 
Moreover, whereas in India there are several very 
distinct religions and an infinite number of castes, the 
people of Europe are all Christians, except for a small 
minority in the South-East. Yet the statesmen of 
Europe, with greater political experience than Indians 
possess, experience difficulty in reconciling the com¬ 
paratively slight differences that exist between the 
component elements of the populations of many of the 
European countries, including some of the smallest. 

2. It is true that a central form of Government in 
India succeeded under the Emperor Akbar, and again 
under the British until recently, but only because in 
both cases the Governments were of an autocratic 
nature, and because, under British rule, the adminis¬ 
tration has been practically homogeneous. Moreover, 
this form of Government succeeded only while the 
people remained in an ignorant and subdued condi¬ 
tion. But recently, owing to the spread of education 
and the introduction of a semi-democratic form of Gov¬ 
ernment, contentions among the people all over India 
have begun to set in, with the consequence that India, 
as one political entity, has become too unwieldy for 
one Government to control. The control exercised by 
the Secretary of State over the Government of India, 
and the control of the Government of India over the 
Provincial Governments ties the hands of all Govern¬ 
ments, and leads to misrule rather than good Govern¬ 
ment, particularly in view of the fact that the Secre¬ 
taries of State seldom possess any personal knowledge 
of India, and the Government of India is not 
acquainted with local conditions in the Provinces. 

3. It is essential that, for good Government, the 
Head of the State should be fully acquainted with the 
conditions prevailing, that he should be easily acces¬ 
sible, and that he should have full power to allow his 
Government to effect remedies where and when they 
are necessary. At present the Central Government, 
being out of touch with the Provinces, is disinclined to 
give its sanction to measures required in one Province 
until all the Provinces have been consulted, the out¬ 
come of which may be a compromise that does not 
prove effective. The machinery of a Central Govern¬ 
ment is far too ponderous and induces excessive 
centralisation. 

4. For such reasons this Association is emphatically 
in favour of full autonomous Government for the Pro¬ 
vinces, which should be regarded as separate States of 
a federation. The Governor of a Province should have 
full power to assent to or to veto Bills that concern the 
Province only. Also, law and order and the judiciary 
should be under the control of Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, so that the law may be made suitable to the 
people of each Province, and so that the people may 
possess a judiciary that understands and is in 
sympathy with them. 

5. The powers of the Government of India should be 
limited to the control of foreign and political affairs, 
the Army, Navy and Air Force, the Ports, Customs, 
Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, the Currency, and the 
Mint, and such affairs that affect the federation as a 
whole; and the powers of the Secretary of State 
should be restricted to the control of foreign and 
political affairs and of the British Army. 


17th October, 1928. 
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This Memorandum, submitted on bbhalf of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce (Desi Beopar Mandal) 
Lahore, consists of two parts: — 

(i) A brief note on the working of Reforms in 
the Punjab. 

(ii) A Memorandum on the constitutional changes 
desired by the Chamber. 

The Chamber ha.s recommended, in the first in¬ 
stance, the adoption of the Scheme of Dominion 
Status suggested in the Report of the Committee 
appointed by the All-Parties’ Conference. The Report 
may therefore be considered as formally tendered to 
the Statutory Commission as a part of this Memo- 
I'andum. It has been thought unnecessary to attach 
the Report as an appendix, as it is understood that 
copies thereof are already in the bands of the 
Statutory Commission. 

In passing it is only necessary to note that this 
Chamber is the oldest Chamber of Commerce in 
Punjab, and has a membership of nearly forty mem¬ 
bers, among whom are some of the largest and most 
influential business houses in the Province,-controlling 
financial and commercial interests estimated at several 
crores. The Desi Beopar Mandal is recognised as a 
Chamber of Commerce both by the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment and Government of India. 

NOTE ON THE WORKING OF REFORMS IN 
PUNJAB. 

Analysing the events of the period constituting the 
record of Punjab’s political developments, certain 
facts of extreme importance emerge. The Reforms 
came on the morrow of the terrible finale of the 
O’Dwyer administration. The spirit and temper of 
the people was hostile to any form of co-operation 
with a Government that Gandhi was declaring as 
Satanic, and considering its recent conduct in Punjab 
the epithet was not far wrong. Punjab was particu¬ 
larly sore, not only had the events of the previous 
few months come as a rude shock to her traditional 
loyalty, but the verdict of the House of Lords and the 
Morning Post fund to Dyer had added insult to 
injury. They were fortunate in a conciliatory 
Governor, but the situation needed more careful 
handling than mere amiability. Though Sir Edward 
Maclagan did a courageous thing in appointing Sir 
Fazl-i-Hussain and Lala Harkishen Lai, both of 
whom had been intimately associated with the Con¬ 
gress movement in Punjab, he failed, for some reason 
or other, to guide the destinies of the Province in 
channels of wisdom. 

Sir Edward Maclagan’s Failure. 

It is difficult to say at this margin of time whether 
Sir Edward Maclagan’s failure to give a proper lead 
was due to weakness or whether he was himself a 
party to the new policy. As his Finance Member, 
Sir John Maynard told the Muddiman Committee, 
Government soon came into the hands of the Maho- 
medan bloc led by Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, and not until 
the end of Sir Edward’s term was any effort made 
towards independence of the official bloc. The 
authors of the Montagu Scheme intended that the 
official bloc should, by controlling the balance of 
power, retain the final voice on all major questions 
of policy. In Punjab the official bloc entirely capitu¬ 
lated and Sir Fazl-i-Hussain obtained the final voice 
not only in his own department, but in the depart¬ 
ments of his colleagues and in shaping the entire 
policy of the Government. The Province and the 
country was thereby stamped to a course that proved 
disastrous to all the best interests of nation building. 

The Death of Dyarchy. 

Dyarchy had already died a natural death. Though 
one minister was aggressive and was gradually making 
himself and his party indispensable to the reactionary 


official group, it is doubtful whether anyone in the 
Government worked with any sense of collective 
responsibility. Every individual in. the Government, 
the two Ministers, the two Executive Councillors and 
Governor and the Chief Secretary went their own 
ways. One member of the Government openly in a 
public speech denounced the declared policy of 
another member of the Government. The Province 
went from bad to worse because the Government was 
composed of all strong men, but no one strong enough 
to look after the others. The evil of Communalism, 
born of separate electorates and winked at by certain 
prominent official members, grew to abnormal pro¬ 
portions. It was everybody’s duty to deplore it but 
nobody’s to set it right; similar was the case of the 
handling of the Akali situation. The Akali move¬ 
ment once started eventually grew beyond control. 
The subject of dispute, the Gurdwaras, was not in 
the hands of the Sikh member of the Govern¬ 
ment, it was in the Education Member’s group 
of subjects. The Minister for Agriculture had 
strong views on the subject and was known 
to be negotiating terms of compromise. In 
addition to these gentlemen, the Chief Secretary could 
not be ignored nor the Governor, and between the 
cooks a pretty mess followed. It was not dyarchy, it 
was anarchy. Dyarchy was from the outset an utter 
impossibility. As Sir John said to the Muddiman 
Committee, if we had worked Dyarchy the whole 
machinery of Government would have broken down. 
But because the Punjab Government did not, or could 
not, work dyarchy it does not follow that it was a 
unitary Government. 

Unitary hy Sheer Force. 

The Government later, however, became unitary 
fi’om sheer force of circumstances. Towards the end of 
1928 one Minister, tired of the interference of the 
Government of India, the local finance departments 
and of the abdication of the official bloc to the sweet 
will and pleasure of a communal bloc resigned a Min¬ 
istry about which he had never been very keen. His 
successor was virtually nominated by Sir Pazl-i- 
Hussain; the Governor approved, even though the 
choice had previously been convicted of corrupt prac¬ 
tices. But the Ministry was short-lived. It was again 
unseated for corrupt 'practices and the Governor was 
so much in the hands of Sir Fazl-i-Hussain that he had 
to nominate his successor, who was the former Minis¬ 
ter’s partner in a Rohtak practice. But Sir Fazl-i- 
Hussain, from the constitutional point of view, had 
achieved remarkable success, and there can be no doubt 
that he overcame the obstacles of dyarchy and, through 
sheer forcefulness and successful tactics, succeeded to 
a Gadi of power and influence. 

Chaudhri Choto Bam. 

Ther new Minister’s career was commonplace. He 
faithfully, if not brilliantly, discharged his duties. It 
is an interesting question whether to the growth of 
communalism in Punjab Sir Edward Maclagan was 
merely indifferent or weak to check, or whether he was 
a deliberate party to it. There is no doubt that he 
agreed to the subsidisation of the “ Muslim Outlook,” 
and permitted an official member to draft resolutions 
for the Mahomedan bloc. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey’s policy was from the first some¬ 
what different. He came with all the glamour of 
success in the Government of India: he came to 
dominate and to shape the policy of the Government 
according to his ideas of efficient Government. In 
appearance and mannerism very like the late Lord 
Curzon, he was endowed with a stupendous energy and 
capacity for long tours and exhausting executive com¬ 
mittee meetings. The new Governor covered every 
track of the Province, shook hands with every local 
official down to the village lambardar, and had taken 
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hold of every string transferred or reserved in the 
Government. He very soon gave indications that he 
was out to free the official bloc from its serfdom to the 
Mahomedan group. He threw over the nominees of 
Sir Fazl-i-Hussain to the vacant Ministership, and, 
when some shuffling was necessary on the return of 
Sir Fazl-i-Hussain from the Government of India, 
Sardar Tara Singh, a new recruit to the so-called 
lural party, headed by Sir Fazl-i-Hussain was 
Chaudhri Chotu Ram. Sardar Jogendra Singh was 
appointed, who did not belong to the Ministerialists. 
In the matter of appointments also there was a distinct 
change. The vacancy caused by the retirement of Sir 
Abdul Raoof from a Judgeship of the High Court went 
not to a member of the same community, but to the 
Government advocate, who was a Christian. This was 
all to the good, as also the quashing of the Money 
Lenders Bill, which was one of the most exciting and 
bitter chapters of political controversy in this Pro¬ 
vince. The Money Lenders Bill was moved by a pri¬ 
vate member, but it was given the facilities of a Gov¬ 
ernment measure, as it owed its inception to an official 
member, and the private member was merely the 
putative father. 

1921. 

The elections of 1926 brought further changes in the 
administrative machinery. Chaudri Lai Chand and 
Chaudri Chotu Ram had been representatives and 
nominees of the Ministerial Party. A new alliance was 
made with the bloc of Raja Narendra Nath and it was 
quite on the tapis that, with the assistance of the 
non-ministerialists, Government would carry on. The 
Government accepted Mr. Manohar Lai as Minister, 
appointed Bakshi Tek Chand to the High Court, and 
reappointed Sardar Jogendra Singh. A telegram, how¬ 
ever, from one of the Congress members, that the Con¬ 
gress group could not co-operate with any ministry, 
upset the calculated equilibrium and the Governor 
had to turn again to the “ Ministerialists ” for some 
support. Chaudri Shahabuddin was their nominee, 
but he was superseded and Malik Feroz Khan Noon, 
who had the support of five or six votes in the Council, 
was appointed. Angry meetings were held at the 
house of a prominent official, where no-confidence 
motions were drawn up. 

The Present Ministry. 

The present ministry, if not awery outstanding one, 
was about as good as could have been appointed. It 
is somewhat unfortunate that none of the members of 
the present ministry can be regarded as representa¬ 
tives of a public opinion as understood in the West. 
There is some semblance of unitary Government, be¬ 
cause after the Muddiman Committee some attempt 
was made to take decisions on matters jointly in the 
Executive Council. The Ministers have made no secret 
that the policy of their departments is the policy of 
the Governor, and it is neither their policy nor the 
policy of the Council. This state of affairs may be 
satisfactory from the actual results if the Governor is 
an exceptionally intelligent man, but whether this is 
desirable in the light of constitutional development is 
very dubious. 

For the moment the policy of communalism is out 
of the limelight. It was never a very convincing 
policy nor carried great weight with the masses. 
There have been riots and some very bloody riots, but 
the controversy has been superficial. So long as a 
people have nothing else to quarrel about, religion is 
ihe last resort. There can be no doubt that the evils of 
communalism originate in communal electorates. In 
the present system, educated gentlemen have to seek 
election on tenets and beliefs with which they have 
little sympathy and their entire public careers are 
moulded, not in the interests of progress, but in the 
interests of the retention of their seats and offices. 
That religion is merely a trade mark for most com- 
munalists is distinctly in evidence, that many pro¬ 
minent men who proclaim that Islam is in danger 
break many tenets that Islam holds dear every day of 
their lives, and similarly those who plead that Hindu 


interests are being sacrificed to do the same. The 
masses are not communally biased. Theirs are 
economic interests and the man in the fields under¬ 
stands his crops better than his God. 

Momentous Years. 

The years 1920-28 have been momentous in the 
annals of Punjab history. Punjab has been traditional 
for its commonsense and practical nature. To the rest 
of India Punjab has always been more or less an 
Ulster. Punjab is generally prosperous and prosper¬ 
ous people are less inclined to favour changes of 
administration. That is behind the policy of rural 
encouragement in successive Punjab administrations. 
But with prosperity comes progress, and progress leads 
to enlightenment. The reforms in the Punjab have 
been, if viewed from a detached standpoint, success¬ 
ful. There have possibly been some chapters that do 
not do credit to the history of these years, but these 
have been more or less the result of extreme causes 
rather than inherent incapacity to view matters in 
their correct perspective. As Sir John Maynard put it, 
the Reforms in the Punjab have brought forth sensible 
councils, intelligent electors, capable ministers, and 
that there is no half-way house between dyarchy and 
full responsible Government. 

If asked whether in view of the history of the com¬ 
munal strife in this Province, we should be willing 
to entrust the Government to a Ministry entirely 
autonomous, say, headed by Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, we 
would answer in the affirmative. No Government, not 
even a communal Government, can carry on in total 
disregard of other interests or progress, and parties 
and groups on issues other than communal are bound 
to be formed. Shorn of the prominence given to 
matters of petty communal interest, the Reforms have 
proved an era of marked progress, of vaulable experi¬ 
ence, and enhanced responsibility. There have been 
shortcomings in some particulars; no scheme of things 
could or has ever been perfect. The working of the 
Legislative Council, the handling by Ministers of their 
portfolios, the co-operation of the Pr^s have, in spite 
ol handicaps, been successful. The outstancling con¬ 
tribution to the development of responsible Govern¬ 
ment is undoubtedly that of Sir Fazl-i-Hussain. One 
may not agree with everything that he has done, but 
he has demonstrated the power and capacity of his 
countrymen to handle the administrative machinery. 

Failure of Dyarchy. 

The failure of dyarchy has long been recognised by 
Indian public opinion, but the main contentions of 
the Indian standpoint were borne out to the Muddi¬ 
man Committee by Sir John Maynard, then member 
of the Executive Council in this Province. A brief 
reference to the salient admissions contained in this 
evidence may, therefore, not be out of place. 

The contention of the Indian witnesses were, in the 
main (1) that there was interference by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in matters which mainly concerned 
Local Governments; (2) that the powers of ministers 
have been considerably curtailed and obstructed by 
the interference of the Local Finance Department; 
(3) that the services enjoy and have enjoyed special 
privileges; (4) that the real communal antagonism is 
not in the masses but in the papers; (6) that the 
“ Reforms ” were responsible for the party bitter¬ 
ness; that the system of communal electorates and 
communal Government must be done away with, 

(6) that dyarchy has failed and must be abolished; 

(7) that the people have demonstrated their ability 
for responsible government; (8) that there can be no 
half measure and that it must be full responsible 
government. 

It may be surprising but each of these contentions 
was amply established by Sir John Maynard, (1) as 
to the interference by the Government of India, Sir 
John, admitted there was a difference of opinion 
between the Government of India and the Punjab 
Government over the assent of the former to the in¬ 
troduction of certain Bills of local importance. Two 
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of the Bills referred to transferred subjects. Sir 
John further admitted the idea of a development 
loan and said it was not pursued because it was mot 
put forward seriously. He did not explain who did 
not take it seriously, and reading into the context it 
is a fair inference that it was his own department 
that did not take the question seriously. Sir John 
further admitted in his evidence that in certain 
matters the control of Government of India had been 
too tight, and that in others “ the shoe has pinched.” 

In view of Sir John Maynard’s admissions the con¬ 
tention that the Local Finance Departments inter¬ 
fered with the working of other departments was not 
seriously disputed. The Finance Member said that 
he regarded it as his duty to advise not merely on 
the final aspects of any proposal, but upon its general 
utility also. It may be that Sir John had been acting 
within his powers and it may be that he had been 
acting in excess of his powers, but upon the fact that 
he had considered it his duty to advise not only upon 
purely financial aspects, but to enter into the merits 
and demerits of projects put before him, it cannot be 
gainsaid that his department did not interfere with 
Transferred Departments. The only difference was 
that whereas popular opinion said the interference 
was wrong, Sir John Maynard said it was right. The 
fact of the interference is common ground. Sir John 
stated: “ We do sometimes have to struggle very 
hard to get the proper weight attached to the finan¬ 
cial point of view.” 

The Services. 

As to the services Sir John took pains to explain 
that they enjoy no special privileges, particularly as 
regards preaudience, but it is difficult to see how he 
could speak for departments other than his own. On 
the other hand, he made a significant co'nfession of 
“ all sorts of lapses.” They may be lapses con¬ 
venient or otherwise, but the existence of the evil is 
not denied : the attempt was merely to excuse them. 
The very fact of pleading the excuse was an admission 
of the subject of the excuse. 

Communcdum. 

Upon the subject of communalism there was sin¬ 
gular agreement betweem Sir John and the various 
ministers who preceded him before the Committee. 
The burden of the song of the ministers was that 
your Reforms, or the system of your Reforms based 
upon communal electorates and communal partiality, 
is responsible for the acute differences that now 
seems to prevail. One minister to be examined 
denied the existence of fundamental communal differ¬ 
ence and said that the difference was largely in the 
Press. Sir John Maynard corroborated both sets of 
opinions. In one place, he said that “ Reforms 
have increased communal antagonism,” but he 
naturally did not explain why. In another place he 
said that the communal feeling is mainly in the 
papers that except in certain isolated instances 
it does not exist nor has existed in the Council. 
That the division is not communal but rural 
versus urban. Sir John was against further re¬ 
form because there was communal strife that the 
Government was in the hands of a “ Mahomedan 
bloc,” that it suffered defeat when it alienated the 
Mahomedan members; but when charged with run¬ 
ning a communal system he pleaded that the parties 
are not communal but rural and urban: that he 
was opposed to responsible government because of 
the attitude of the Swarajists but that the latter are 
an insignificant minority. A bigger bundle of incon¬ 
sistency and contradiction has scarcely ever been 
presented on a single occasion as in this unhappy 
evidence. 

Upon the subject of dyarchy the various ministers 
were unanimous that it is unworkable, impossible 
and must be done away with. In his anxiety to show 
that the Punjab Government of the past three years 
under the present system worked harmoniously. Sir 
John gave away his case. He said, and repeatedly 


reiterated, that there was general consultation, 
general collaboration and general agreement in the 
Punjab Government, that it was, in fact, a unitary 
Government, and that ‘‘ theoretical dyarchy has not 
existed,” and the “ dyarchy has worked in the Punjab 
because it has been ignored,” and that “ if dyarchy 
had been worked the whole machinery of Government 
would have broken down.” These are his words. 
What more could be said “ of dyarchy 

Turning to the question whether an advance should 
be made, the view of the Liberal Party and Ministers 
was that “ we have done our best, we deserve more.” 
The testimony of Sir John was that you made excel¬ 
lent ministers, as councillors you are sensible, as 
electors you have proved to be capable and intelligent 
enough to know your needs and to support the main¬ 
tenance of law and order. If this, too, be so, where 
is the hitch P As to half measures Sir John’s view 
was: “it must be all or nothing.” “And that” 
there is no half-way house between dyarchy and full 
responsible government. 

This is the picture that an official member un¬ 
wittingly and unwillingly disclosed. 

In conclusion we venture to draw the attention 
of the Commission to the Resolution adopted by the 
All-Parties’ Conference regarding the goal of India’s 
aspiration. At present this has been defined and 
readily accepted as Dominion Status. While we make 
no claim to forecast the events of the future, we do 
believe that a contented India is the surest guarantee 
of harmony and progress among the nations con¬ 
stituting the Commonwealth of the Empire, and the 
time has arrived when India should take a footing on 
position equal to the most favoured Dominions. A 
refusal or postponement of India’s aspirations may 
load to consequences disastrous both to India and the 
Empire. 

We have every sympathy with the difficulties of the 
problem that Sir John Simon and his colleagues have 
undertaken to solve. But we earnestly put it to the 
Commission to forget a trait, unfortunately long 
associated with British constitutional history to re¬ 
fuse a ^ood offer at 10 in the morning and to accept 
much less favourable terms at 3 in the afternoon. 
There may conceivably come a time when India would 
not be content with Dominion Status. It would be 
an act of statesmanship and courage to accept at 12 a 
little less than would be necessary at half-past two. 

A MEMORANDUM ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
CHANGES DESIRED BY THE CHAMBER. 

1. This Chamber has carefully considered the 
various questions raised in the questionnaire, upon 
which the Commission has invited the opinion of the 
Chamber, and is of opinion that, whereas it is im¬ 
possible to suggest a scheme of Constitution Reform 
acceptable to all parties and persona, the Report of 
the Sub-Committee appointed by the All-Parties Con¬ 
ference (probably known as the Nehru Report) repre¬ 
sents as nearly as possible the Indian view-point. 
This Chamber therefore earnestly recommends that 
the Nehru Report be carefully considered, and in the 
absence of another scheme of Dominion status so care¬ 
fully prepared and generally accepted, the recom¬ 
mendations of the All-Parties Conference be adopted. 
The Nehru Report may therefore be considered as a 
part of this Memorandum duly submitted to the Com¬ 
mission. 

2. In the event of the Royal Commission not adopt¬ 
ing entirely or in main the Nehru scheme, this 
Chamber would recommend among other Reforms in 
certain directions, which have as a result of eight 
years working become necessary. 

3. In the opinion of the Chamber, it is essential in 
the first instance that certain fundamental civic 
rights should be recognised 

(a) No incarceration without a trial by the 

ordinary Courts of the country. 

(b) Free right to carry arms. 
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(c) Free universal elementary education. 

(c?) Freedom of speech, freedom of association, 
freedom of the Press in matters not over¬ 
riding public order or morality. 

(/) Right of writ of Habeas Corpus to every 
citizen except in times of war and 
rebellion when suspended by the Legisla¬ 
ture. 

4. This Chamber is of opinion that the process of 
Indianisatiou of the services is too slow to meet the 
needs and the aspirations of the people. This 
Chamber would therefore recommend that further re¬ 
cruitment of Europeans to the services be entirely 
stopped. This Chamber thinks that if recruitment of 
Europeans to the services is stopped, complete 
Indianisation comes within measurable limits. 

5. (a) The powers of the Secretary of Slate should 
be revised, so as the Secretary of State for India holds 
the same status and powers as the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. 

(b) Parliament should clearly abrogate its autho¬ 
rity to legislate in the matter of Reforms in the 
manner and to the extent of cancelling or modifying 
any constitutional Reform, or rights once given to the 
People of India. 

6. In the Provincial Governments, this Chamber 
would recommend the following principle changes :— 

(a) All Provincial subjects should be transferred 

to Ministers. The position of Executive 
Councillors should be abolished. 

(b) Ministers should be appointed by tho 

Governor on the advice of the Chief 
Minister, selected by the Governor from 
among those who can command a workable 
majority in Council. 

(c) Powers of the Governor should be limited to 

the powers of Governors in the Dominion 
of Australia. In the event of deadlock or 
urgent necessity, in times of turmoil the 
Governor may dismiss the Ministry and 
assume for a period not exceeding three 
months the control of the executive 
machinery of Government. 

(d) Franchise for election to the Legislative 

Council should be the same as for munici¬ 
palities, and joint electorates with a reser¬ 
vation of seats for minorities may be 
adopted for the next ten years. Thereafter 
universal manhood suffrage without reser¬ 
vation. This Chamber is against on prin¬ 
ciple allowing to majorities privileges and 
protection which may be necessary to 
minorities. 

(e) Ministers should be responsible to the 

Councils. 

if) The number of members in Provincial Councils 
be considerably enlarged, and nomination 
of members be not allowed. 

(p) Tho present system of secretaries as heads of 
departments be replaced by the British 
system of permanent under-secretaries. 
Secretaries should not have access to the 


Governor, as the present privileges of sec¬ 
retaries have sometimes been abused. 

(i) Nominated members or officials should not be 
members of the Council. 

7. This Chamber recommends that in the Central 
Government :— 

(a) Membership of the Assembly to be enlarged .so 
as to have one member for every 600,000 
of the population. 

(h) The constitution of the Council of State be 
amended so as to enlarge its membership. 
Election to the Council of State should be 
from Provincial Councils or from Electoral 
Colleges composed of various local bodies. 

(c) The number of members of the Central 

Government be increased to eight, of whom 
at least six should be Indians. All subjects 
except Foreign Affairs and matters per¬ 
taining to Indian States be transferred. 

(d) The Viceroy’s powers of certification be re¬ 

stricted to only exceptional occasions. 

(e) The whole Budget, including military Budget, 

be votable. 

8. (a) This Chamber is definitely opposed to the 
S 3 ’st 6 m of nominating members to the Provincial and 
Central Legislatures. While there was some justifi¬ 
cation for the practice in the early stages of constitu¬ 
tional development in this country the time has come 
to do away with the practice, especially if franchise is 
to be enlarged and membership increased. This 
Chamber would make an exception in the case of 
the Council of State, where, say, 10 to 20 per cent, 
may be nominated by the Governor-General in 
Council, not to add to the official vote, but as a recog- 
iifsation of eminent public service or distinction in 
arts and letters. Such members should be nominated 
for life. 

(b) This Chamber is also opposed to the practice of 
allowing officials to sit and vote in the legislatures, 
as the tactics of the official blocs have often been 
iiiimioable to India’s interest. 

9. This Chamber is on principle opposed to com¬ 
munal representation in any form or manner. 

10. The Chamber is of opinion that the present 
practice, unhappily a growing one, of appointing 
mmnbers of the Legislature to eminent offices in 
Indian States is not only evil as a form of subtle 
bribery, but tends to demoralise independence and 
freedom of action in the Legislature itself. If the 
practice is to be continued of rewarding non-official 
members by lucrative positions in Indian States such 
meinbers should cease on the assumption of foreign 
service to be members of the Legislature. 

11. This Chamber is also of opinion that the prac¬ 
tice of permitting Government contractors to be 
members of the Legislature is an unhealthy one. This 
Chamber would recommend that the acceptance of a 
Government contract or partnership in a firm obtain¬ 
ing a Government contract should be a bar to election 
and after election should automaticallv vacate the 
seat. 

12. This Chamber would, at the convenience of the 
Commission, be prepared to tender oral evidence in 
support and amplification of this Memorandum 
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1. Representation of Commerce and Industry on the 
Legislatures and Local Self-Governing Bodies. 

(a) How Far we can Substantiate our Claim to he 
Representative. —There are no other equally impor¬ 
tant institutions representative of Commerce and 
Industries in the whole of Northern India. The actual 
membership of the two Chambers is 130, but numbers 
alone cannot be relied on as a gauge of importance. 
We claim to represent the Commercial, Industrial 
and Banking interests of Northern India, and to be 
the custodians of the commercial interests of Agricul¬ 
ture, as the list of members represented on the re¬ 
spective Chambers clearly indicates. The chief indus¬ 
trial interest of Government is also represented on the 
Chambers through the North-Western Railway. Gov- 
erjiment is also represented through the Punjab Forest 
Department. 

(b) In What Way the Present Representation of 
Commerce Falls Short of our Needs. —So far as the 
Punjab is concerned, the present representation of 
Commerce and Industry on the Legislative Assembly is 
lestricted to a seat held by the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce. That Association cannot, however, from 
the very nature of its constitution, deal with local in¬ 
terests, however important they may be, until such 
interests have obtained the support of every member 
of the Association. In illustration of this the follow¬ 
ing instances are given: — 

1. At the annual general meeting of the Association, 
held in December, 1926, the Northern India Chamber 
moved a resolution urging the necessity for the re- 
weighment by the railway of consignments of coal at 
the station of destination. The resolution jvas passed 
by a majority, but no action was possible by the Asso¬ 
ciation as it was not passed unanimously. The greatest 
number of votes against the resolution were from the 
Bengal Chamber, which is interested in the sale of 
coal. 

2, At the annual general meeting of the Association, 
held in 1923 and 1924, the Punjab Chamber moved a 
resolution urging a reduction in freight on coal. 
(Note.—The freight on coal from the Bengal coal¬ 
fields to the Punjab amounts to nearly five times the 
actual cost of the coal.) In these cases also the resolu¬ 
tions were passed by a large majority, but again no 
action was possible by the Association as the resolu¬ 
tions were not passed unanimously. 

We feel that we are entitled to have our own repre¬ 
sentation in the Central Legislature, at least to state 
our case. Such representation is absolutely essential 
for us in the Punjab, as we have our own peculiar 
problems, which are often essentially different from 
those of, say, Bengal and Bombay. Our affairs cannot 
be represented by a member from Bengal appointed by 
the Associated Chambers, and who has probably never 
seen the Punjab. 

There are essential differences in the interests repre¬ 
sented by Chambers at the Ports and those repre¬ 
sented by inland Chambers to which consideration 
must be given. The great wheat belt, extending 
throughout Northern India, is a factor of far greater 
importance to the Punjab than to the United Pro¬ 
vinces. There is no great difference in area of the 
Provinces, but the population of the United Provinces 
is double that of the Punjab and if the North-We.st 
Frontier Province is included the disproportion is 
even greater, and is far greater still if area is taken 
into account. 

We represent the interests of an agricultural Pro¬ 
vince pure and simple, whilst Bengal and Bombay, for 
example, are more industrial and commercial. We do 
not go into details on every point, and so have not 
come prepared with them. We stress the broad prin¬ 
ciple, therefore, that we might have very different 
views to express on various questions coming before 
the Central Legislature to that expressed by Provinces 
whose interests are more industrial than agricultural. 
The Associated Chambers consists of members repre¬ 


senting widely divergent interests, and, if a nominated 
seat for that body on the Indian Legislative Assembly 
can be called any representation for us, we may be 
regarded to have it, but at best the proportion is so 
infinitesimal that it can very well be neglected. The 
Commercial interests of the area represented by us is 
very great indeed. Take, for instance, the case of 
Delhi alone. It has been said on page xix of the 
Rules under the Government of India Act that Delhi is 
now the capital of India, and, apart from that, holds 
a very important position by reason of its commercial 
interests. Then there are other cities holding un¬ 
doubtedly great commercial interests in the area re¬ 
presented by the respective Chambers, and it will not be 
asking too much if we asked for one seat each on the 
Legislative Assembly and one seat by rotation on the 
Council of State. We feel that, in view of the vital 
interests of Commerce and Industry involved in the 
scheme of taxation of the Central Government, and in 
questions affecting currency, railway policy and in¬ 
industrial and commercial development which are 
within the Province of the Central Government, their 
representation on the Central Legislature should be 
substantially increased. Owing to the proximity of 
Delhi and Punjab to the seat of the Central Govern¬ 
ment, the Chambers of Commerce in these areas are in 
a special position to take advantage of their share in 
this increased representation. 

The foregoing remarks express our views regarding 
the Central Legislature. So far as regards the Pro¬ 
vincial Legislature, the need for separate representa¬ 
tion of Commerce, as apart from Trade, has already 
been admitted by the Government of India. The 
necessity for the extra representation we ask for 
is proved by the fact that to cover the best area we 
jepresent it has been found desirable to bring into 
existence two Chambers of Commerce, who are now 
jointly before you. Detailed arguments in support 
of our claims will be found in the Memoranda already 
submitted by the respective Chambers. 

As regards Local Bodies, Commercial and Indus¬ 
trial Representation is equally important. 

(c) Other Reasons we have to .idduce for Special 
Representation. —The Chambers feel that if they aie 
to keep abreast of the needs of the Province it can 
only be done by direct personal contact with the Legis¬ 
latures and also all the more important local bodies, 
otherwise their judgment may not be as clear as it 
ought to be. Take the question of railways. Our 
view is that the Province ought to have some say on 
railway matters, and this can only effectively be done 
by having our own representatives in the Central 
Legislature, in order to explain how a railway 
problem may affect the Province in a special way, 
whilst in no way interfering with railways from a 
commercial point of view. 

The representation we ask for would also be of 
benefit to Government. You must assess taxation 
on broad, commercial principles. As Sir Malcolm 
Hailey recently said to the Northern India Chamber : 

“ There is hardly one of the many activities of 
a Chamber such as this which do not closely 
affect Government. As the scope of Government 
activity increases, there is an increase in the 
number of matters in which action taken by it 
vitally affects the commercial community.” 

Sir Charles Innes told the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce in 1922: — 

“ I feel that the more business interests, the 
more business men we have in the Assembly, the 
better for Government, and the better for India.” 

We also feel that it would be to the best interests 
of Government if Commerce and Industry were repre¬ 
sented in the Legislatures as strongly as possible. 

Commerce also requires protection against dis¬ 
criminatory legislation and taxation, both local and 
provincial. In this connection we may draw atten¬ 
tion to some undesirable features of the existing 
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Terminal Tax Schedules. In many cases a tax on 
foreign-made goods is imposed, amounting to as much 
as double the tax on similar articles of country make. 
Also the octroi on wheat at Karachi amounts to 
neither more nor less than an export duty. Both 
these instances are, in our opinion, an interference 
with the functions of the Central Government, as 
discriminatory taxation interferes with the treaty 
obligations of Government. 

(d) What ’Representation we ask for. —Our Cham¬ 
bers ask for one seat each in the Lower House of the 
Central Legislature, to be filled by a member repre¬ 
senting the views of the interests of both Chambers. 

We also ask for two seats for each Chamber in the 
Provincial Council and one seat each in any Pro¬ 
vincial Second Chamber that may be set up. 

On local bodies we press for two seats for each 
Chamber on the Municipal Committees of Lahore 
and Amritsar, and also ask that seats should be 
reserved for Commerce and Industry, through our 
Chambers, in any town or city where such interests 
are represented by the .Chambers, and where a first- 
class municipality is in existence. 


There is a definite agreement between the two 
Chambers that any seats granted to us on the Legisla¬ 
tures and local bodies should be statutorily secured to 
us. 

(e) Hoto we Propose that any Seats given us should 
he Filled. —^We are agreed that seats granted to the 
Chambers should be filled by election, members of 
each Chamber to form the electorate in each case. 
In the case of the Council of State the seat may be 
filled by rotation between the two Chambers. 

It is pointed out that for years the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce have been pressing for ade¬ 
quate representation o.n the Assembly, but do not do 
so now as they find it very difficult to obtain suitable 
men to represent them. This disability does not, 
however, exist with our Chambers, as we are situated 
near the seat of Government, and members attending 
the Assembly from Lahore or Delhi would not experi¬ 
ence that inconvenience and dislocation of business 
which members attending from, say, Bengal or 
Madras suffer as the result of an absence in Delhi or 
Simla for many weeks at a time. 


Memorandum submitted by the Sind Muhamadan Association. 


Preliminary. 

The Sind Muhamadan Association has viewed with 
great interest the appointment of the Royal Commis¬ 
sion and the object with which it is connected, i.e., 
the furtherance of India in obtaining further instal¬ 
ments of self-government. The constitutional prin¬ 
ciple embodied in the declaration of the British Par¬ 
liament is “ the responsible Government within the 
British Empire.” This Association accepts the prin¬ 
ciple, and hopes that it will be worked out in con¬ 
formity with the tendency of the age on democratic 
hues, taking into consideration the peculiar features 
cf the country like the variety of castes, creeds and 
religions, the predominance of one community over 
another, and rank communalism dividing the people. 
Any constitution providing self-government for India 
which does not contain adequate provision for safe¬ 
guarding the interests of the minorities will not suit 
our vast sub-continent. 

In framing the present statement for consideration 
of the Royal Commission the following are the neces¬ 
sary fundamental principles to be taken into view :_ 

Franchise and Electorates. 

The Association proposes to deal first with the two 
important question of franchise and electorates, as 
they form the basis of the constitutional structure. 

(a) Franchise. —There is a great cry from the 
Hindu section of the Indian public about the lowering 
of the franchise or adult suffrage for our Legislative 
Councils, Central as well as Provincial, but the 
Muslim section has not favoured it so far becau.se 
of the comparatively very low standard of educa¬ 
tion and literacy among the masses of India, 
most of whom we must sadly admit cannot exercise 
their vote properly. But in view of the advancing 
times and the spirit of the age, this Association is of 
opinion that the grant of adult suffrage need not be 
delayed any longer. 

(b) Electorates. —This Association strongly favours 
the retention of the present system of separate com¬ 
munal electorates, as it is essentially necessary in the 
present conditions of this country. The artificial cry 
raised by a certain section of the Hindu politicians 
that separate communal electorates are the cause of 
the existing Hindu Muslim tension, is entirely devoid 
of justification. As a matter of fact, the system has 
removed the ever-recurring cause of friction between 


the two communities, as is evident from the evidence 
before the Muddiman Committee of Mr. C. Y. Chin- 
tamani, late Minister of United Provinces, wherein he 
says that -the system of separate electorates has pro¬ 
moted mutual co-operations and goodwill between the 
two communities. 

The greatest evil of joint electorates is that the 
voice of the minority, however important and ad¬ 
vanced she may be, will merge in that of the majority, 
and there will be no real and true representatives in 
the Councils. Separate electorate is, we submit, the 
most necessary safeguard against the evil. 

Connected with these two questions is that of the 
size of our Legislative Councils. Compared with the 
legislatures of all democratic Governments in the 
West, the size of our Legislative Councils is extremely 
inadequate to secure effective representation of the 
Endian population. The Association therefore sug¬ 
gests that in future the number of the members of 
the Council of State should be raised to 150, and that 
of the Legislative Assembly to 400. The Association 
further desires to voice the feeling of Indian Mussal- 
mans in regard to their representation on the Central 
Legislatures by urging that, in view of the vital in¬ 
terest involved, the Mussulmans of India should in no 
ca.se have le.ss than .33 per cent, representation on 
these two bodies, as well as on the Councils of those 
Provinces where Muslim population falls below one- 
third, in order to secure effective representation of 
the Muslim community. The membership of various 
Provincial Legislative Councils should be increased to 
provide one representative for each unit of a lakh in 
the population. 

The other point which the Association incidentally 
desires to consider in this connection is the method of 
election. At present there are only two classes of 
electorates, viz., Muslim and non-Muslim. The word 
“ non-Muslim ” is so very vague and wide that it 
includes all minor communities in the term of 
Hindus. This operates adversely on the depressed 
classes, Christians and other minoi* communities. In 
fairness to these communities, and to revive their 
political importance which may have suffered by the 
present sy.stem, it is nece.ssary to adopt a different 
method of election. The Association is, therefore, 
strongly of opinion that in future the electorates 
should be divided into four classes, viz. : Muslim, 
depressed classes, miscellaneous communities and caste 
Hindus, instead of the two, Muslim and non-Muslim. 
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In conclusion, the Association deems it desirable in 
the best interests of the country, strongly to recom¬ 
mend that, as in the case of the Council of State and 
the British Parliament, the life of the other legisla¬ 
tive bodies in India be increased from three to five 
years. 

Muslim Representation in the Punjab arnd Bengal. 

Out of the nine reformed Provinces the Punjab 
and Bengal are the only two Provinces wherein the 
Muslim community claims the majority of popula¬ 
tion, viz., 55 per cent, of the entire number. But, 
in spite of it, the representation of the community in 
the two Legislative Councils is only 44 per cent, in 
the case of the Punjab and about 40 per cent, in the 
case of Bengal. This is incompatible with the 
political status of the important community and the 
Association, therefore, impresses upon the Royal Com¬ 
mission the urgent necessity of redressing the griev¬ 
ance by, as far as possible, adapting in this particular 
case, the population basis for representation in the 
respective Legislative Councils. 

Reforms in the North-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan. 

The overwhelming majority of the population of 
these Provinces has been demanding (and justly, too) 
reforms for the last several years, hut this demand 
has not been satisfied merely because the Hindu 
minority is alleged to have opposed it. This state 
of affairs is very unfair; the Association, therefore, 
strongly recommends that immediate steps should be 
taken to bring the Settled Districts of the North- 
West Frontier ProvJnoe and British Baluchistan in 
line with the rest of India. This demand on their 
part has a wholehearted support of the whole Muslim 
India, and even the Indian National Congress and 
the majority of the Bray Committee have recognised 
the justice thereof. 

Separation of Sind, 

The Province of Sind has absolutely nothing in 
common with the Bombay Presidency. The union is 
based neither on ethnological, geographical, linguistic, 
agricultural, nor any other sound considerations. A 
mere accident that it was the army of the Bombay 
that conquered Sind is responsible for this unnatural 
arrangement. Our Province has suffered very much 
on this account. Educationally, economically, politic¬ 
ally and socially we are far behind the Presidency. 
Even the development of the Port of Karachi has 
been impeded on account of the jealousy of the Bom¬ 
bay harbour. Looking to these, and several other 
circumstances, this Association strongly urges that 
the Province of Sind should be separated from the 
Bombay Presidency and given its own executive and 
legislative machinery. This is the demand of the 
majority of Sind population, which includes Musil- 
mans, Parsies, Christians, business people belonging 
to different communities, and a large section of the 
broad-minded Hindus. The entire Muslim India is 
also strongly in favour of this proposal and even the 
Indian National Congress has recognised the justice 
of this demand. 

Future Constitution of India and the Residuary 
Powers. 

India is a vast subcontinent divided into Presi¬ 
dencies and Provinces, inhabited by peoples speaking 
different languages, possessing divers characteristics, 
and living under their own respective Provincial 
Governments. It is therefore inevitable that the con¬ 
stitutional development of the country must be 
towards the evolution of the Federal State for India 
within the British Empire, each territorial unit 
forming a State in itself and all being governed in 
matters of important common concern by a Central 
Federal State. In other words, the final goal of 
administration in India should be the ultimate crea¬ 


tion of a United States of India within the British 
Empire, the future constitution of the Federal States 
being on the lines of the United States of America, 
the Central Government possessing only such powers 
as may expressly be reserved by it and all the 
“ Residuary Powers,” being vested in the individual 
States. The Association is therefore of opinion that 
the next stage in Indian constitutional advance should 
be so devised as to facilitate this end. 

Secretary of State for India and India Council. 

The powers of superintendence and control over 
India vested in the Secretary of State under Sec¬ 
tion 2 of the Government of India Act of 1919, are of 
an embarrassing character and inconsistent with the 
spirit of the declaration of the 20th August, 1917. 
The Association is, of course, cognisant of the fact 
that the time has not yet arrived when the adminis¬ 
tration of Foreign and Political affairs, the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force, can be safely trans¬ 
ferred to the popular control, but it is strongly of 
opinion that the powers of the Secretary of State 
in matters relating to the internal administration 
of the country should be completely relaxed, as this 
unlimited exercise of power by a British politician, 
sitting in his office 6,000 miles away, with practically 
no experience of the complicated Indian situation is 
opposed to the principles of sound administration and 
the best interests of the country. 

The introduction of this reform will render the costly 
machinery of the India Council absolutely unneces¬ 
sary. If, at any time, the Secretary of State for India 
stands in need of advice on matters of foreign admini¬ 
stration, the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, he 
could rely, as he now does, on the experts of respec¬ 
tive departments. In any case, the reform suggested 
will evidently result in the substantial saving of 
expenditure now incurred on the personnel and staff 
of the India Council. 

Central Government and Legislature. 

A further constitutional advance towards the ulti¬ 
mate goal of responsible Government within the 
British Empire being necessary, the Association 
respectfully suggests the under-mentioned alterations 
in the machinery of the Central Executive Govern¬ 
ment. 

(a) Taking into consideration the peculiar circum¬ 
stances existing in India which are unknown in all 
civilised countries of the world (viz., variety of reli¬ 
gions, rank-communalism, caste-prejudice, etc.), the 
Association deems it necessary to suggest that the 
appointments in the Cabinets of the Provincial as 
well as Central Governments should be so filled as to 
give the Muslim community an adequate representa¬ 
tion therein consistent with their importance in the 
political sphere and their voting strength, in the 
resnective Councils. 

(5) Should there be any minor Provinces (like Delhi 
and Coorg) under the direct control of the Government 
of India, the system of administration followed in 
those tracts should be similar to the one followed in 
the reformed Provinces, the Central Government being 
made responsible to the Central Legislature for the 
administration of transferred subjects in the terri¬ 
tories directly under its charge. 

As a measure of advance towards the ultimate goal 
of responsible Government the members of the Central 
Cabinet, particularly those in charge of our univer¬ 
sities and the work of co-ordination of provincial 
activities in the administration of the transferred sub¬ 
jects, should be selected from among the 'elected 
members of the Central Legislature and made respon¬ 
sible to it for the due administration of those subjects. 

(c) The control of the Central Legislature over the 
country budget should be sufficiently widened by in¬ 
creasing the number of votable items, particularly with 
regard to the All India Services except (if absolutely 
necessary) those relating to the Army, the Navy, the 
Air Force, the foreign and political affairs, and law, 
order and justice. 
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The Provincial Governments and Legislatures. 

In regard to the Provincial Governments the Asso¬ 
ciation submits the following changes : — 

(a) A unitary form of Government should replace 
the Dyarchy in the Province as in actual working the 
latter has disclosed enormous practical difficulties and 
complications. 

(b) As a measure of a substantial advance towards 
the ultimate goal of responsible Government, full 
autonomy should be conceded to the Province, placing 
all Provincial subjects in charge of Ministers respon¬ 
sible for their administration to the Provincial Legis¬ 
latures, the Governor being the constitutional head of 
the Provincial Government. 

In this connection the Association is sadly cognisant 
of the unhappy events which have disturbed the peace 
of this country during the last few years. It might, 
therefore, be argued (and perhaps rightly, too, to some 
extent) that time has not yet arrived when the subject 
of law, order and justice can safely be trusted to the 
popular control. To meet the situation, and only as a 
temporary measure, the Association suggests that the 
subject of law, order and justice might be placed under 
the direct control of the Governor himself, full auto¬ 
nomy being restored when the disturbed conditions 
settle down. 

(c) The control of the Provincial Legislatures should 
be widened over the Provincial budgets in the manner 
suggested in regard to the Central Legislatures. 

This Association is strongly in favour of the imme¬ 
diate separation of Sind from the Bombay Presidency, 
but if, unfortunately, this united Muslim demand is 
not immediately possible of compliance, this Associa¬ 
tion desires strongly to emphasise the urgent neces¬ 
sity of adopting the population basis in the matter of 
distribution of the Muslim seats (in the Council and 
Assembly) between the Province of Sind and the Pre¬ 
sidency proper. Under the present arrangement, look¬ 
ing to the comparative figures of population, we notice 
that the Bombay Presidency has been treated favour¬ 
ably, while Sind has not had her due share. There is 
no justification for this inequitable distribution of 
seats between the two sections of the same community. 
The Association, therefore, respectfully urges upon the 
Statutory Commission the need of an equitable redis¬ 
tribution of the Muslim seats under the new constitu¬ 
tional arrangement. 

The Services. 

The rate at which Indianisation of services by direct 
recruitment of Indians to the Imperial service as well 
as by provincialising the services, has been progressing 
is rather slow. Even the halting recommendations of 
the Lee Commission have not yet been put into effect 
in their entirety. But, at the same time, the Associa¬ 
tion is of opinion that time has not yet come when 
the civil administration of this country should be run 
by Indians alone independent of European civilians. 
Unfortunately the communalism and caste hatred in 
India is yet so very high that there is every appre¬ 
hension of one community dominating the other. In 
the interests of justice and equity it is very essential 
to still maintain such proportion of European civilians 
in service that it may command sufficient influence 
over the internal administration of the country in 
holding the balance between the different communi¬ 
ties. The Association, therefore, taking into view all 
these fundamental points which could not go over¬ 
looked, ^akes the following recommendations: — 

(a) The Indian Civil Service is a costly machinery, 
and, therefore, to make the administration a little 
cheaper and, on the other hand, to encourage better 
class of people to enter the subordinate service, it is 
necessary to raise the proportion of the Provincial 
service men holding posts of District Collectors and 
District Judges. The Association is of opinion that 
40 per cent, all round will be a fair proportion for the 
men belonging to Provincial service. 


(b) The remaining 60 per cent, appointments should 
be held by the I.C.S. people. Out of that two-thirds 
of Europeans should necessarily be recruited every 
year and one-third Indians. Thus European civilians 
will have 40 per cent., Indian civilians 20 per cent., 
and Provincial service men 40 per cent. 

(c) In order to safeguard the interests of the Muslim 
minority in the case of men belonging to Provincial 
service holding these high posts, the Muslim com¬ 
munity should have its proportion equal to its popula¬ 
tion in each Province; and on the other hand, in the 
case of Indian civilians, special effort should be made 
to secure one-third of Mussahnans in service. Till 
Mussulmans are able to secure this reasonable share in 
the open competition 26 per cent, of the seats allotted 
to Indians be filled with Mussulman suitable candi¬ 
dates by way of nomination. 

2. Equitable Peeruitments. —The unanimous de¬ 
mand of the entire Muslim community in India for 
their proportional share in the administrative 
machinery of the country^ is perfectly consonant with 
the principles of justice and equity. The very grounds 
hitherto urged by the Indian politicians for the In¬ 
dianisation of our services apply equally to an equit¬ 
able adjustment of the claims of the various com¬ 
munities to a proper share in the administration of 
the various departments which manage the affairs of 
the country and look after the welfare and happiness 
of the people. Indeed, it is not so much Legislative 
Councils which comes into direct contact with the 
Indian masses as the various departments of our 
administration, and it is in reality in the hands of 
the latter that the welfare and contentment of the 
vast population of the country lies. It is obvious, 
therefore, that it would not be only unjust but would 
.also constitute a grave political danger to allow the 
services which administer the various departments to 
become the monopoly of a class. The existing posi¬ 
tion, undoubtedly, is that with the exception of our 
fighting forces and the police, there is an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of caste Hindus almost monopolising ail 
branches of our public services, and the Muslim com¬ 
munity, in spite of its educational progress and poli¬ 
tical importance, is inadequately represented in our 
administrative machinery. 

The Association earnestly hopes that means will be 
devised as a result of which, consistently with the 
needs of efficiency, the Muslim community would 
obtain its duo share in the services in order to secure 
the happiness and contentment of all alike. 

Scimratiun of Judicial and Executive Functions. 

For several years past the Indian public opinion 
has unanimously demanded separation between the 
Judicial and Executive functions of the administra¬ 
tive machinery. This Association is aware that for 
obvious reasons (including the one of expenditure) it 
is not immediately possible to carry out this much- 
needed reform, but it hopes that a substantial step 
will be taken in that direction in the near future. 
The separation between the two functions may be 
gradual, but the time has come when it should he 
taken in hand forthwith. 

The Agricultural Class. 

The Association views with great regret the fact 
that the economic position of the agricultural class 
of this country is rapidly deteriorating owing to tlie 
heavy burden of taxation. The agriculturists pay 
varying from 26 to 60 per cent, of their income 
towards the State; whereas all the other classes and 
industries contribute a maximum of one-eighth of 
their income towards the State. This fact has made 
agriculture the least paying industry in India. 
India’s main industry is agriculture, and therefore it 
is the bounden duty of Government to put forth 
special efforts to ameliorate the condition of the poor 
agriculturist in the Mufassil. In other civilised coun¬ 
tries of the West, just as Great Britain, the land- 
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owners pay only income tax just as business people 
and the people of all other classes. This procedure 
exempts the peasant proprietors from the heavy 
burden of taxation, and allows them to make their 
living out of their small bit of land with contentment, 
without seeking any other occupation. The principle 
enunciated in India by the British Government that 
the ownership of soil vests in the State, is without 
any foundation, and does not find support from any 
section of the public. The Indian Taxation Inquiry 
Committee recently appointed by the Government of 
India has expressed the view that the ownership of 
the soil vests in the individual owner and not the 
State. This opinion of the Committee is supported 
by various facts. This is one of the main reasons why 
the state of the agriculturists in India is getting 
worse day by day. The Association therefore urges 
upon the Royal Commission to recommend to the 
British Parliament any such measure that it considers 
advantageous and beneficial to the agriculturists of 
this country, so that the great bulk of population of 
British India may live in peace and contentment. 


The Safeguards for the Muslim Minority. 

The following are the safeguards that the Associa¬ 
tion considers necessary to be provided before any 
step is taken to grant further instalments of self- 
government to this country. If the British Parlia¬ 
ment does not provide these safeguards the Associa¬ 
tion is quite confident that self-government in India 
will operate adversely on the Muslim community and 
other minorities, and it will be a complete failure in 
this country, peculiarly constituted as it is ;— 

(o) The retention of present system of separate 
electorates. 

(b) Adequate representation of Muslim community 
and other minorities in the Central and Provincial 
Cabinets. 

(c) To maintain due proportion of Mussulmans in 
services high and low, in view of the recommendations 
made in the special paragraph on the subject. 

(d) To allot one-third representation in the Central 
Legislature and in those Provincial Legislatures 
where the population falls below one-third. 
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PBESENT : 

All the Mbmbebs of the Commission, op the Cbntbal Committee (except 
Mb. Kikabhai Pbemohand), and op the Bombay Pbovdicial Committee. 


Deputation from the Sind Muhammadan Association. 


The deputation consisted of:— 
1. Mr. Muhammad Ayub 


Shah 


Muhammad Khuhro, M.L.C. 

2. Mir Ayub Khan, Barrister-at-Law, 
First Glass Honorary Magistrate. 

3. Mr. Abdur Rahman, Barrister-at- 
Law, Karachi. 

4. Mr. Wahidbaksh Illahibaksh Bhutto, 
M.L.A., Zamindar. 

1. Chairmcm: Mr. Khuhro, you, I think, are going 
to be the principal spokesman, are you notF—(Mr. 
Khuhro): Yes, I am. ^ 

2. You are, I think, a member of the Bombay Legis¬ 
lative Council for the Larkana district?—Yes. 

3. One of the three members, is it not.**—Yes. 

4. Then I see Khan Bahadur Wali Muhammad 
Hussanally, whom 1 had the pleasure of meeting last 
night. He was a member, I think, of the Legislative 
Assembly for two periods?—Yes. 

5. He is also a special first-class magistrate and a 
gentleman who has a very long experience of the 
district?—Yes. 

6 . Have we also here, I think we have, Sardar 
Wahidbaksh, a member of the Legislative Assembly?— 
Yes. 

7. What is the constituency he represents?—^The 
Zamindars and Jagirdars of Rural Sind. 

8 . And in Mr. Abdur Rahman we have an advocate 
practising at Karachi ?—Yes. 

9. And the Honourable Mr. Ali Baksh is a member 
of the Council of State—Yes. 

10. Then, of course, we have Khan Bahadur Jan 
Muhammad Khan, M.L.C., and others?—Yes. 

11. I think the best course will be to ask you, Mr. 
Khuhro, to make a short statement in support of your 
Memorandum. You will appreciate that we all have 
your Memorandum and have read it with a great deal 
of care; so it will not be necessary to refer to every 
point mentioned therein. But if you would like to 
make a short statement you may do so?—I want to 
submit a short statement of the demands that we wish 
to put forward on behalf of our Association. The 
first thing that we want is that Sind should be sepa¬ 
rated from the Bombay Presidency and constituted 
into a separate autonomous Province. 

12. You want the separation of Sind and the crea¬ 
tion of Sind as a separate Province?—^Yes. Our next 
demand is that we want separate electorates for the 
Legislature, the local as well as the central, the local 
bodies and educational institutions, such as the 
university. 

13. You want separate electorates wherever there is 
election, apparently?—^Yes. 

14. Just let us see how it is now. As far as the 
Bombay Council is concerned in Sind there are sepa¬ 
rate electorates are there not?—Yes, there are. 


5. Khan Bahadur Jan Muhammad 
Khan, M.L.C. 

6. Mr. Muhammad Kamil Shah, 
Zamindar. 

7. Khan Bahadur Wali Muhammad 
Hussanally, B.A., LL.B. 

8. The Hon. Mr. Ali Baksh Muhammad 
Hussain, Member, Council of State. 

15. Supposing that Sind remained part of the 
Bombay Presidency, do you wish that to continue?— 
Yes, we wish to be represented by separate electorates, 
as is the case at present. 

16. Do I understand you to say, also, that if Sind 
were to be separated and a new Province created, in 
this new Province of Sind you ask for separate electo¬ 
rates?—Yes. 

17. The Mahomedans will be in a very large 
majority—Yes. At present what we feel is this: It 
is very essential for us to be separated. If we get 
separation then the question arises whether the 
majorities should have separate electorates or not. 
That is a separate issue. 

18. What you really meant was that, as things now 
are, with Sind as part of the Bombay Presidency, you 
wish to have separate electorates in Sind.'’—Yes. 

19. But supposing that Sind was made a separate 
Province, you reserve the question whether there 
should be separate electorates or not?—Yes, that 
should be reserved for a subsequent stage. 

20. The population of Sind is about 3J millions and 
of those 3J millions about 2J millions are Mahomedans? 
—^That is true, but we have got other disadvantages at 
the same time. 

21. You wish to have the majority protected?—I 
would submit that, though we are in a majority so far 
as the population is concerned, we have so many other 
disadvantages. For instance, most of our population 
is in the mofussil and the Hindu population is largelj 
in big towns where they can easily go to the polling 
booths, and, further, they are more educated. Their 
voting strength at present is nearly equal to ours 
though their population is about 27 per cent. 

22. I would just like to follow that. In the Bombay 
Government memorandum we have got three figures 
by adding which we should get the present voting 
strength of the Hindus. In round figures there are 
18,000 of them in Karachi city, there are 24,000 of 
them in Eastern Sind and 25,000 of them in Western 
Sind. The total of these figures comes to 67,000. What 
do you suppose the total Mahomedan voting strength 
is?—Roughly, I think, it is the same. Over and above 
that there are other disadvantages, for instance, the 
bania class exercise great influence in the mofussil. 
The Hindu community is far more organised on 
account of their education and other facilities they had 


* For evidence taken in Bombay, see pp. 1-80. 
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already. They are represented in greater numbers in 
the public service, and they have got a good deal of 
influence. 

23. Do I understand you to say , that in the public 
service of Sind, the Hindus have a larger share than 
is proportionate to their population strength?—^Yes, 
much larger. 

24. And you think that is a reason why you want 
separate electorates?—Yes, that is also one of the 
reasons. 

25. May we go on to the next point?—Our next 
demand is that we should have one-third share in the 
legislature, central as well as provincial. 

26. Your point seems not to be limited to Sind but 
is a more general one?—I am talking of the Bombay 
presidency as a whole. 

27. You think, supposing that Bombay presidency 
remains as it is now, that the Mahomedans ought to 
be secured in one-third of the total number of seats? 
—^Yes. At present also we enjoy about 31 per cent, of 
the seats. As a matter of fact when the investigations 
with regard to the last reforms was going on the 
Lucknow Pact conceded enhanced representation for 
the Muslims wherever they were in minority, and in 
view of that we got this representation. We think 
that taking into consideration our political importance 
and our past history we should have excess of represen¬ 
tation. 

28. May I say, Mr. Khuhro, that as far as the 
general argument goes with regard to India as a whole, 
the Conference has heard a good deal about this argu¬ 
ment, and received many memoranda. So I hardly 
think it will be necessary to discuss this morning the 
more general point. I just ask you this about it. Do 
you mean that in your view the Mahomedans in every 
province should be guaranteed one-tliird of the total 
seats, but that in provinces where they have a larger 
population than one-third, they should have more than 
one-third of the seats .f*—According to the Montford 
reforms there are nine provinces, out of which in only 
two the Mussulmans have got a majority. 

29. Let us take the two where the Mahomedans are 
in a majority. Do I understand you to ask not for 
one-third but in proportion to the population?—In 
those provinces also the Mahomedans have a narrow 
majority, so that should be maintained, lest majority 
may not become minority. 

30. Can we take your next point?—The next point 
is with regard to the one-third share in the Cabinet 
as we have asked in our memorandum, and that should 
be by an Act of Parliament by which we should get a 
fixed share in the Cabinet of the local as well as the 
Central Government. 

31. Let us stick for the moment to the Bombay 
council, or rather to the Bombay Government. At pre¬ 
sent there is a Mahomedan minister. There was a 
Mahomedan minister, I understand, who belonged to 
Sind, and who is now an Executive Council Member. 
Do I understand you to say that here in Bombay you 
would like to secure that in the future administration 
there should always be a Mahomedan member? Is that 
right.**—At present there are two sides, the executive 
and the transferred. 

32. I was assuming that in the future there will be 
the same administration, which you called a Cabinet— 
the word does not perhaps matter. You say that apart 
from representation in the legislature you would like 
to secure what you regard as a proper Mahomedan 
representation in the executive.**—Yes; we want ade¬ 
quate representation in the executive in proportion to 
our members in the legislature. 

33. There, again, it is rather a general question 
which the Conference has heard a good deal about in 
other places. What is your next point?—The next 
point is with regard to the safeguards for the minori¬ 
ties, such as religious freedom, and that of profes¬ 
sion, etc. 

34. Safeguards for the minorities?—Yes. 

35. Are you speaking of Sind?—I am speaking of 
the Bombay presidency as a whole. It is a general 
point, more or less. 


36. Does it apply to Sind ?—If Sind is constituted as 
a separate province we will no longer be in a minority. 

37. Somebody else will be. If Sind is constituted a 
separate province, you truly say that the Mahomedans 
will no longer be in a minority, but when you urge 
protection for minorities, is that limited to Maho¬ 
medan minorities?—At present I was talking of the 
Muslim minority of the Bombay presidency as a whole. 
We have no objection to any minority being similarly 
protected. 

38. You are prepared to concede protection for 
minorities without asking which the minority is?—^If 
Sind is separated, of course there will be minorities 
of other communities. 

39. What is your next point?—With regard to 
education I wanted to say that we are very backward, 
and therefore special provision ought to be made by 
which Mussalmans should have adequate funds for 
improving their educational facilities, and that should 
he the first charge on the Government exchequer. And 
then our last demand is that zamindars and jagirdars 
should have extra representation. At present they 
have got only one seat from whole of Sind on the Bom¬ 
bay Council, and the Sirdars and Inamdars and Taluq- 
dars of the presidency get only two seats. And on 
the Legislative Assembly they (Sind Jagirdars) get one 
seat alternately. 

40. Your last point is concerned with land-owning 
representation .**—Yes. 

41. You pointed out that at present in the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly there is one representing landowners in 
the Bombay presidency. I understand that he repre¬ 
sents Sind landowners during one Assembly, and pre¬ 
sidency proper landowners during another?—Yes, we 
get representation alternately. 

42. Then you pointed out also that in the Bombay 
Legislative Council there is one member from Sind 
representing the landowners?—Yes, that is Zamindars 
and landowners. There are two from the presidency. 

43. What is it which you ask for which would change 
that?—The number of seats ought to be increased. 
Now, as a matter of fact, their representation is too 
small. 

44. By how much do you want to have representa¬ 
tion in the Legislative Council of Sind landowners 
increased?—Of course, the Association has not de¬ 
cided on that point, but personally I think that there 
ought to be two seats instead of one. 

46. You are^ speaking personally, and your view is 
that you must have two seats.**—Yes. 

46. Have I fairly got from you the main points.**— 
Yes. 

_ 47. Chairman: Before my colleagues put their ques¬ 
tions to you, is there anything which others wish to 
say? 

Khan Bahadur Wali Muhammad Hussanally (second 
witness) : I only want to add a few words so far as 
the backwardness of the Mussalmans is concerned. 
There is, first of all, the Mahomedan illiteracy and 
the Mussalman agricultural people, who are the prin¬ 
cipal voters in the province, are entirely under the 
influence of the money-lenders, who exercise a very 
enormous power on these agriculturists. On the one 
hand, they are under the influence of this moneyed 
class, and on the other the services preponderate with 
the Hindu influence. In fact, the proportion of 
Hindu service men will be about four to five times 
more than the Mussalmans. Therefore these subor¬ 
dinate Hindu oflScials also influence the Mahomedan 
voters, and the result was that even in the local 
bodies before the Reforms came in we Mussalmans 
could not get a seat in the municipalities. In the 
district boards at least there was some influence which 
th' Mussalmans could command, but in municipali¬ 
ties, and particularly in the Karachi municipality, 
there are very many cases in which not one Mussal¬ 
man could get elected, although the Mussalman popu¬ 
lation is fairly large and the Mussalman voters also 
are equally large. That was chiefly because these 
joint electorates and the Mussalman voters were in¬ 
fluenced so much that they could get hardly a repre- 
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sentation. It was on account of that that we got 
separate elecorates in the local bodies, in municipali¬ 
ties and district boards. If we revert hack to joint 
electorates now, our position will be the same .as it 
was before the lleforms in the municipalities and 
district hoards. And therefore I say that we require 
separate electorates whether Sind is made into a 
separate province or continues to remain with 
Bombay. 

Chairman: I might perhaps at this juncture say 
that Mr. Stewart has added up the figures, and they 
certainly are very striking. As things are now, the 
non-Mahomedan voters in Sind amount to 67,000, and 
the Mahomedan voters add up to 69,000. Certainly it 
i.s very striking, in view of the fact that two and a 
half out of the total of three and a quarter millions 
are Mahomedans. So that it really comes to this, 
that the three Hindus who sit in the Council repre¬ 
senting Sind have got much more populous consti¬ 
tuencies than the fourteen Mahomedans who sit in 
the Council. That is, 14 members share a consti- 
tuenc}' of 59,000 voters, wltile three members share a 
constituency of 67,000. That is striking.* 

48. Major Attlee: You said that the Mahomedans 
are very much under the influence of the hania class/ 
—Yes. 

49. Can you tell us the process in which the in¬ 
influence is exercised?—The thing is the Mussalmans 
who are the agriculturists generally belong to the 
peasant class, and they do stand in need of 
borrowing money from the hania money-lenders. It 
naturally follows that at the time of election, if there 
were joint electorates, the hania who would be directly 
interested, will bring to bear his influence of money, 
and the Mussalman voter who is under his thumb 
will certainly' consider twice before he does anything 
against his will. 

50. But how is that done? Supposing you have an 
election and a large number of voters vote for the 
Mahomedan against the will of the hania, how is the 
influence exercised?—There are other difficulties also. 
For instance, a hania does not advance loans only by 
taking mere receipts. He lends his money on the 
mortgage of landed property. Supposing he advances 
Rs. 1,000, he takes the extra precaution to get mort¬ 
gaged a property worth Rs, 10,000, which also is 
done by a clear sale deed, hence the future fate of 
that Mussalman more or less is in the hands of that 
hania. 

61. But supposing you have an election, and sup¬ 
posing for the seat there are only Muslim candi¬ 
dates. What has the money-lender got to do with it? 
—There the money-lender could insist on a particular 
Hindu candidate being put up and voted for against 
the Mahomedans. The Mahomedans have got no such 
organisation among themselves as to make it a 
common thing and join together in voting. 

52. Then the second point is this. IVhen it has 
been suggested that there should be joint electorates 
with reservation of seats, is has been said that in 
that case what you call bad Mahomedans would be 
put up against good Mahomedans?—Yes, that has 
actually happened. 

53. Why has not the hania now with separate elec¬ 
torates succeeded in putting up his candidates?—At 
present the fight is between one Mahomedan and 
another Mahomedan, and one Hindu and another 
Hindu, and therefore, as a matter of fact, the hania 
IS not interested. Of course, even at present a 
certain amount of influence is exercised, but it is not 
so much as it will be if the communal electorates are 
changed into joint, when he will have a strong addi¬ 
tional advantage of Hindu voting. 

64. Why not? Supposing you have a politically 
conscious hania class, why do not they do it now?— 
At present the Mussalmans, as they have got their 
own separate electorates, generally select the best 


* Note.— The figure of 59,000 was challenged as too 
small next day by the spokesman of the Hindu deputation, 
vide p. 238. Q. il. 


Mahomedan candidates to stand, and they succeed 
.'•-Imost always, although occasionally there might be 
some difference here and there. 

Chairman: I was going to make this suggestion for 
the sake of good order. I think it might be a con¬ 
venient plan if questions to these gentlemen about 
their desire for the separation of Sind—a very im¬ 
portant point—were put as it were together sepa¬ 
rately at the end of our morning sitting, because 
otherwise all points will be mixed up. Perhaps there 
might be a few questions to be put by other members 
on other matters. 

55. Haja Nawah Ali Khan: You consider the Sikhs 
in Sind a distinct community from the rest of the 
Hindus?—No; they are for all practical purposes 
Hindus, but they are very few. 

56. But you consider the depressed classes a dis¬ 
tinct community?—As a matter of fact, there are 
very few depressed classes people here. Their number 
is absolutely negligible. In Thar and Parkar district 
we have got a few. 

57. You have recommended separate electorates for 
them in your memorandum?—We have said that ulti¬ 
mately that should be the method to secure their 
proper representation, which otherwise will be diffi¬ 
cult to en.sure. 

58. Do you recommend adult suffrage now?—The 
Association, of course, by a majority decided it. 

69. You have stated at page 202 that the grant of 
adult suffrage need not be delayed any longer ?^—The 
Association did decide so by a majority, but my own 
personal view is that some time ought to be taken 
before adult suffrage is given. 

60. Then, on this matter, you differ from the others ? 
—Slightly I do, and that for two reasons. One 
is that at present there is the objection of Mussalman 
women going to the polling booths. They observe 
purdah, and that is one of the difficulties in our way; 
and secondly, there is the backwardness of education 
among the Mohamedans. 

61. But your Association has recommended it?—’ 
Yes, that is the majority demand. 

62. Does this recommendation apply to Sind alone, 
or does it apply to the whole country ?—Of course, we 
are talking for the whole of India. 

63. Sind, if it is separated, will also have adult 
suffrage then.**—Yes. 

64. In that case you will have 74 Mussalmans to 26 
non-Mussalmans. That will be the percentage of your 
voting strength in Sind.!*—Ordinarily the percentage 
will be according to population, I think, which is 
roughly 72 per cent, against about 28 per cent. non- 
Muslims. 

65. The population is 72 per cent. Mussalmans?— 
Yes, roughly. 

66 . Still you demand separate electorates?—^We re¬ 
commend separate electorates, as I replied to the Chair¬ 
man when we consider the question as connected with 
the Bombay presidency. But when Sind is separated, 
we say that it will then be quite a separate is.sue, be¬ 
cause we will not then be in a minority, and the ques¬ 
tion will then arise whether a majority community 
should have a separate electorate. Along with that 
there are other difficulties in our way. We do not 
think that we have got the majority of voters, and 
therefore, we will not he ahle to return a good number 
of our representatives unless adult suffrage is also 
granted along with it. 

67. You want 33 per cent. Mussalman representation 
in provinces where they are in a minority?—Yes. 

68 . You want that representation in Madras and 
the Central Provinces as well?—In Madras the Mus¬ 
salmans are very much in a minority. But then you 
have got their political importance, and other things 
also to be taken into consideration. At the time when 
we were considering this question we were mainly 
thinking of the Bombay presidency, and in the Bom¬ 
bay presidency they must have one-third. And I think 
the Mussalmans all over the country wherever they 
are in a minority must have excessive representation. 
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69. Your memorandum says that the Mussalmans 
should in no case have less than 33 per cent, repre¬ 
sentation even in councils of those provinces where 
the Muslim population falls below one-third?—^Yes, be¬ 
cause of the other considerations that I have pointed 
out that the Mussalman minority is a very important 
minority, and it does need a special concession. 

70. Sir Mari Singh Gour: Your recommendation is 
that in those provinces where Mohamedans are in a 
majority, a majority of seats should be reserved for 
them, and in the provinces where they are in a mino¬ 
rity at least one-third of the seats should be reserved 
for them?—^Yes. 

71. Are you prepared to concede the same privileges 
to the Hindus as well?—No, because the Hindu com- 
niunity is in a very large majority throughout India, 
while the Muslim community is in a minority. 

72. You are going to penalise the Hindus for their 
advanced state of progress?—No, it is a question of 
safeguarding the minorities. 

73. Do you not think that hy giving effect to your 
proposal the backward communities will rule the 
advanced communities?—do not think so, because I 
think personally that if the backward communities 
are given their share in the public services, and also 
in all the elected bodies, even then they will not 
dominate the situation. May I tell you my personal 
experience of the Bombay council that, though wo 
have got at present an excessive representation, if all 
minorities join together we are nowhere, unless and 
until Government comes to our support. As an 
instance, I might cite the recent voting that took 
place on the University Bill. All the members of the 
non-Brahrain party, the Mussalmans and the 
depressed classes were united, but because Govern¬ 
ment did not support them, our amendments were 
throwm out. 

74. Your position is like this, that though you may 
got all you want you are not sure of safeguarding the 
interests of your community unless you have the 
Government bloc at your back?—No; the Government 
bloc may not remain hereafter. What we want is 
that the minority must have excessive representation, 
so that it may not be terrorised and subjected by the 
majority communities. 

76. That is perfectly true, • but what safeguard 
would you give to the other communities to see that 
they are not penalised by your community?—Our 
community being in a minority the majority com¬ 
munities need have no such fear. 

76. Your point of view is that the advanced com¬ 
munity is likely to terrorise your community while 
your community is not. Well, on page 202 of your 
memorandum, you say that “ The Association is 
strongly of opinion that in future the electorates 
sliould be divided into four classes—Muslim, de¬ 
pressed classes, miscellaneous communities, and caste- 
Hindus.” You want separate electorates for all four 
of them ?—I think so; otherwise there is no chance 
lor the depressed class and other communities being 
represented when the Legislatures are wholly elec¬ 
tive. At present they come in only by nomination. 

77. Having given you a majority in Sind and in 
the provinces where you have a numerical strength, 
how would you apportion the rest of the seats?—I 
will first fix the seats for the Mussalmans and then 
distribute the remaining seats amongst the other 
communities. 

78. You say “ Give us what we want and divide 

the rest amongst yourselves as best as you can ” ?_ 

Yes. 

79. Now as regards the influence of the bania, has 
there been any single case in which your community 
has complained, and complained successfully, either 
by an election petition or otherwise, of any election 
having been influenced by the bania ?—^My colleague 
gave you the reply that before separate electorates 
were given in the municipalities hardly any Muslim 
was returned. 

80. That is not the answer to my question .—[Khan 
Bahadur Wali Muhammad HussanaUy): May I have 
your permission to answer that question?—I would 


say that it is very difficult to prove this influence of 
one class over another; it is impossible to put in any 
election petition on the point. You know, even cor¬ 
ruption at elections is very difficult to prove. So there 
have been few election petitions after the Reforms in 
the various provinces, and none in Sind. 

81. We can then take it that this is your allegation, 
but that it cannot sufficiently be proved ?—I deny that 
proposition. 

Sir Sari Singh Gour: I am asking you whether this 
thing has ever been put to test? 

Chairman: Let me summarise. The opinion which is 
qtrongly and firmly held by these gentlemen is that, in 
fact, there is the influence of the bania; but on the 
other hand it is quite frankly admitted that it has 
never been made the subject of election petition, and 
no proof of it in an election petition has ever been 
offered. That, I think, is a fair summary. 

82. Sir Mari Singh Gour: You have said that the 
non-Muslims or the Hindus are better organised than 
yourselves. Now, if we give you what you now want, 
will that improve your organising capacity ? How will 
that improve when you are so much illiterate and so 
much backward?—Education will improve. 

83. What is the stimulus you have left for organis¬ 
ing yourselves ?—Education will be the stimulus. . 

84. How will you educate yourselves? If you were 
to get a special education grant, that is a different 
matter. But by apportioning political power in pro¬ 
portion to your numerical strength, would it not per¬ 
petuate your backwardness by giving you what you 
ought not to get till you are advanced?— [Mr. 
Khuhro): It will take some time for us to organise 
ourselves, as we are backward . . . 

85. I quite admit that you are not sufficiently 
educated, and as well organised as the Hindus. Having 
assumed that, we say we give you certain facilities 
which you would not be entitled to, but for your back¬ 
wardness. Now, by giving you special facilities, by 
giving larger representation, what guarantee is there 
that you would then come up to the Hindus in point 
of education and general progress ?—(E'Aan Bahadur 
Wali Muhammad Mussanally): May I point out that 
one of our demands detailed in our memorandum is 
that we should have special facilities for education. 
Education is the one thing that will organise us. 
Along with these special privileges as you may call 
them for the time being, if our education receives an 
impetus by special provisions, we will, in course of 
time, be better organised than what we are now. The 
Hindu community also organised itself after it re¬ 
ceived education, and now the Hindus are well or¬ 
ganised because they are highly educated. Similarly, 
as our education improves from time to time, we will 
be better organised, and all these special difficulties 

that you are referring to will vanish. I cannot say_ 

and it is impossible to say—^that because you give us 
some special facilities, that in itself will remove back¬ 
wardness. But along with these we want special facili¬ 
ties for education, and as soon as we are on a par, so 
far as education is concerned, with the other com¬ 
munities, all these special privileges will vanish and 
we will be better organised and be in a position to 
stand on our own legs. 

86. How long, Khan Bahadur, will it take before 
you are better organised?—That will depend upon 
the special facilities we get. 

87. Supposing wo give you all that you want. May 
I ask you how long the other community has taken to 
organise itself ? If special facilities are provided for 
education we will organise ourselves soon; the more 
funds you give us for education the less time we will 
take. 

88 . Taking the view that you do, Khan Bahadur, 
and supposing all reasonable and adequate facilities 
are given and the concessions you ask for are granted, 
how many years, do you think, it will require for you 
to organise yourselves ?—It is impossible to prophesy; 

89. Roughly?—It all depends upon what special 
facilities you give us and for how long. 

90. What I am afraid of is that it might lead to 
the perpetuation of this system, which I think should 
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be avoided.— {Mr . Khuhro): I do not exactly follow 
you. I want to know .what do you call in the present 
case a concession or a facility. 

91. Chairman: Let me try again just to sum up the 
point. It seems to me that the point of Sir Hari 
Singh Gour’s question is really this. If you are 
guaranteed the same representation and the same 
political rights, however backward you are, do you 
think that is a good way to encourage your progress.'* 
I can quite understand that people who feel that they 
are at a disadvantage ask for and may require special 
protection. But you always have to consider the 
other argument: Is the protection which you give 
them likely to encourage them to be strong enough 
afterwards, to live in a freer world.!* Exactly the 
same question arises in economics. One of the diffi¬ 
culties about granting protection by tariffs is that it 
tends to make people rely upon protection and there¬ 
fore go on asking for more. In the same way, the 
question of Sir Hari Singh, if he will allow mo to say 
so, is if the Mahomedans here are guaranteed the 
same representation, however backward they may be 
and however much they may fail to resist influences 
like that of the bania, do you think that that is going 
to create a spirit of political independence which will 
make them afterwards stand on their own feet.®— 
(Mr. Khuhro): In India there are many divisions, 
there are many religions, unlike other countries. It 
will have a peculiar Constitution. We are divided on 
religious grounds. If the minorities have not got any 
safeguards, it will be difficult for them to live; the 
minorities must have safeguards for their existence. 
We therefore consider that this safeguard of extra 
representation or separate electorates must be 
granted to minority communities, not as a concession 
but a necessity for protection. 

92. Chairman: I understand you, Khan Bahadur, 
to say that you do not look forward to the indefinite 
preservation of separate electorates, but you think 
that it is necessary at present and for some time to 
come. Is that right?— (Khan Bahadur Wall 
Muhammad Russanally) : Yes, Sir. 

Mir Ayub Khan: I think the answer to Sir Hari 
Singh Gour’s question is that when the Mohamedans 
who have been under this domination find that the 
domination has gone, that will be an impetus and 
encouragement to them to organise themselves better 
than what they are at present, and having learnt that 
lesson after experience of some years, I am sure they 
will come to that standard to which you expect them 
to come. 

93. Sir Hari Singh Gour: That is your hope?—^Yes. 

I may also add, Sir, I think it will be fair that in 
such places or provinces where there are other minori¬ 
ties, in fairness we must extend to them the same 
privileges and the same protection that we claim. 

Mr. Abdur Bahman: I agree with my friend Mr. 
Mir Ayub Khan. 

94. Chairman: Your proposal is for protection in 
the special circumstances of India, and you are pre¬ 
pared to say that it should be applied indefinitely, 
whatever the minority may be?—^Yes. 

95. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan: Do you want separate 
electorates.®— (Mr. Khuhro)-. Yes. 

96. Do you think that is necessary for your exist¬ 
ence as a community?—Absolutely necessary. 

97. Do you think that if this right is not conceded 
to you, you will become a political nonentity?—We 
will be nowhere. 

98. Do you think that if this right is not conceded 
to you, your progress will not proceed as rapidly as 
that of the sister community, and that you will be 
hampered at every step by the diligence or the 
superior culture of the Hindus ?—I think our progress 
will be entirely blocked if we have no separate elec¬ 
torate. 

99. Your progress will not be as rapid as you 
expect without establishing your separate rights?— 
Yes. 

100. Could you please tell me whether you want 
provincial autonomy ?—If adequate safeguards are 


provided for the minorities by the British Parlia¬ 
ment, we will agree to any further advancement, 
provincial autonomy or anything else, but unless 
that is done we do not think we can recommend the 
grant of provincial autonomy. 

101. What do you think should be the controlling 
authority of the Central Government or the Govern¬ 
ment of India?—I think His Excellency the Viceroy, 
as representative of the King Emperor, should be the 
controlling authority. 

102 . That is true. What I want to know is, do you 
want the Government of India to be invested with 
sufficient authority in order to control the provinces? 
— Yes; in certain cases it will be found necessary that 
the Government of India should have control; the 
Central Government ought to be sufficiently strong in 
cases of emergency. 

103. What do you think about Law and Order— 
should it be reserved or transferred ?—I cannot recom¬ 
mend it to be a transferred subject at present; it 
should be reserved. 

104. Chairman: You say in answer to Sir Zulfiqar’s 
question whether you think Law and Order should bo 
transferred that you do not think it should be trans¬ 
ferred at present, but you think it should be reserved. 
Is that an expression of your personal opinion or is it 
the view of your Association?—^We have laid that 
down in our memorandum. 

105. You are speaking for the majority of your 
Association ?—^Yes. 

106. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan: Can you tell me what 
is your idea of the recruitment of the services® 
Should efficiency be the sole criterion of appointment 
to the services®—^No, I do not think so. All com¬ 
munities should have a fair share in the public service 
of their country, and that should be the main con¬ 
sideration. 

107. I want to be very clear on this point. It is a 
very important subject for all concerned. If you are 
not given your proper share in the public services, 
and even with the Indianisation of services the mono¬ 
poly of services is given to other communities, would 
you under those conditions demand Indianisation of 
services?—We will not demand Indianisation of 
services unless our community, or all minority com¬ 
munities are given their due share in the • public 
services. I certainly attach more importance to the 
share that will be allotted to all communities, includ¬ 
ing the minority communities, than to the Indianisa¬ 
tion of services which will result in a monopoly of 
certain advanced communities in the services, which 
is most objectionable to our Association. I therefore 
submit that our definite view is that our community 
must have a proper proportion in public services and 
so all minorities. 

108. Chairman: Let me put it this way. Do 1 
understand you rightly to say that you attach more 
importance to securing that the Mohamedan com¬ 
munity gets what you regard as an adequate share 
of the posts than you do to Indianisation in the 
abstract, and that you would be opposed to the appli¬ 
cation of Indianisation if it resulted in the over¬ 
whelming predominance of one community? Do I 
put it quite right?—^Yes, quite right. 

109. Sardar Shivdev Singh TJberoi: With regard to 
the services, you want adequate representation to 
every community in every province in the country. 
When you say that, may I know whether you have 
due regard to the efficiency of the services?—So far 
as efficiency is concerned, my view is that efficiency is 
already sacrificed with the question of Indianisation. 
There is a great demand that there should be Indian¬ 
isation of .services. So efficiency is already out of 
question. 

110. Do you mean that if efficiency is already sacri¬ 
ficed, that mistake should be repeated in future?—I 
do not think it is a mistake. I think it is fair that a 
proper share is given to all communities in the 
administration of the country. 

111. Even at the sacrifice of efficiency.®—Efficiency 
will not be sacrificed. If at all you believe so it is 
already sacrificed. 
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112. What mode of recruitment do you suggest for 
the recruitment of services P Should it be by a Public 
Service Commission or should it be by nomination 
entirely by the head of the province?—If there is a 
question of selection it must be from all communities, 
and so long as they are competent they must be 
nominated by the head of the province and the 
minister in charge, just to see that all communities 
are properly represented. 

113. Are you aware that in provinces where the 
appointment lies in the hands of the minister there is 
a general complaint that too much favouritism is 
shown for the sake of communalism?— (Khan 
Bahadur Wali Muhammad HussanaUy): So far as 
that is concerned, so long as the appointments are 
made by any human agency, that complaint will 
remain; but the question to decide is whether such 
complaints have any substance. 

114. You advocate, universal suffrage? Do ^u in¬ 
clude women also ?— (Mr. Khuhro): Our council has 
already given the right of voting to women. 

115. Do you think that this right will be fully 
exercised by the women of your community?—It will 
take some time before they fully exercise the right. 
It is only very recently that this right has been given. 
Personally, I think that it is too early to extend that 
privilege to them because of their lack of education. 
But unless some special arrangements are made they 
may not be able to exercise that right fully. 

116. Chairman: The question as to whether there 
should be or should not be women suffrage under the 
present arrangements is a question to be decided by 
the various Provincial Legislatures in India?—The 
discretion was given to the Provincial Council, and 
there was a resolution moved by Dr. Paranjpye in 
the Bombay Council for the extension of franchise to 
women which was carried by the Council, though the 
majority of the Mohamedans were opposed to it. 

(Khan Bahadur Wali Muhammad HussanaUy, 
witness): May I supplement the answer? So far as 
the question of joint and separate electorates is con¬ 
cerned, it may be noted that there is a very strong 
sentiment of purdah amongst us Mussulmans, though 
the purdah amongst the Mussalmans is being given 
up very slowly. Therefore if there are joint elec¬ 
torates we will be at a very great disadvantage, 
because our women will not go to the polling booths 
in great numbers, and it will take perhaps thirty or 
forty years before our women fully exercise their 
votes. But if there are separate electorates for our¬ 
selves, then whether the women have got the right of 
voting or not will not affect it materially. 

117. Sardar Shivdev Singh JJberoi; May I know 
the percentage of literate adults in Sind?—(Mr. 
Khuhro): The percentage of literate adults is very 
very low; it is something like two or three per cent. 

118. And still you advocate universal suffrage?— 
Yes, that is the opinion of the majority, though per¬ 
sonally I am not for its immediate grant, as I have 
already stated. 

119. Great' stress has been laid on the influence of 
the hania class. I have not been able to understand 
how that is detrimental to the interests of the Muslim 
community .P—I stated that things had gone to 
such a pitch as we anticipated. Our apprehension is, 
as I have stated, that if circumstances change, then 
it will be a question for serious consideration. 

120. Dr. Suhrawardy: I find that the number of 
non-Mahomedan voters is 67,000 in Sind and the 
number of Mahomedan voters is 59,000. May I know 
if the franchise is the same in both the constituencies 
or is there any difference in the franchise? 

Chairman: It is the same. 

121. Dr. Suhrawardy; You have stated in your 
Memorandum that in every province where the 
Muslims are in a minority you want one-third repre¬ 
sentation, and where they are in a majority you want 
representation according to the population. Do I 
understand you to mean that in cases where the 
numerical strength of the Mussalmans does not entitle 
them to O'ne-third representation you want that, on 


account of their political and historical importance, 
they should be given one-third representation in 
order to make them an effective minority, whereas in 
eases where they are in a m.tjority, for example as in 
Bengal and the Punjab, you will be quite content if 
they get their share of representation on the basis 
of population?—^Yes. 

122. You know that under the existing arrange¬ 
ments the Mussalmans are nowhere in a position to 
tyrannise over other communities because they are in 
a minority in almost every province, and in Bengal 
and in the Punjab they are in a' bare majority. Is 
that correct?—^Yes, it is absolutely correct. 

123. But in the event of the separation of Sind and 
the introduction of Reforms in the North-West Fron¬ 
tier Province, the Mussalmans may be in a majority 
in these two provinces and the non-Muslims may be 
less than one-third of the population. In that case 
are you prepared to concede to the non-Muslim popu¬ 
lation the same privileges and the same representa¬ 
tion which you are now asking?—I have no objection 
to that. 

124. Chairman: You would be prepared to see the 
minority given one-third representation?—^Yes. 

125. Sardar Mujumdar: Have the Sind Mahomedan 
Association written and published a book or pamphlet 
with reference to the book published by Professor 
Chablani?—^There are pamphlets written by many in¬ 
dividuals. 

126. Khan Bahadur S. N. Bhutto: Can you give an 
instance where in joint electorates undesirable candi¬ 
dates have come in in spite of the union of the 
Muslims.!*—There are certain instances. For instance, 
there is the Thar and Parkar district school board, 
where there is the joint electorate and the reservation 
of seats for the minorities. The Mussalmans have got 
a narrow majority in that school board. Out of nine 
seats on the board four are occupied by the Hindus 
and five by the Muslims. What happened was that 
the Hindus put up two undesirable candidates among 
the Muslims, one was a pwate servant of a hania 
and the other was his cultivator. They Both were 
returned, as all Hindu voters combined to vote for 
them. Thus Hindus got majority by indirect means. 
So the Hindus will always have their way. Similarly 
1 remember there were questions in the Bombay 
Council regarding the Ahmedabad school board. A 
capable Muslim, an M.A,, was thrown out, and in his 
place an ordinary man who was not even a matricu¬ 
late was taken up, because Hindus had the majority 
of voters. 

127. Khan Bahadur S. N. Bhutto; You mean that 
all communities should get adequate share in the 
services?—Yes. I said I was opposed to Indianisation 
unless all communities get their proper share. 

128. So far as efficiency is concerned, is it not the 
opinion at least here in the Province of Sind 
that since recruitment from England stopped, par¬ 
ticularly in departments like Irrigation, efficiency has 
already suffered?—Efficiency has, of course, already 
suffered because of the cry for Indianisation, and the 
best people cannot be recruited. 

129. May I understand that all the members of the 
deputation that are present here to represent the 
Sind Mahomedan Association are individually against 
universal suffrage?—^Yes, we want that extended tb 
males only. 

130. Some people attribute that the present fric¬ 
tion between different communities is due to separate 
electorates ?— 1 certainly disagree with that viewj 
because I may point out that separate electorates 
were first granted to the Mussulman community under 
the Minto-Morley Reforms, and subsequently they 
were given representation on a larger scale by the 
present Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. There were 
no frictions between the two communities until lately 
in 1924. It was only after 1924, when a general move¬ 
ment of Shwddhi and Sangaihan was started by 
Hindu leaders like Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
and others, that these things about communal fric¬ 
tions cropped up. But before that, even though there 
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were separate electorates, there was no friction. I 
may also point out that at the time of the Lucknow 
Pact the Hindus never objected to separate elec¬ 
torates. 

Mr. Ahdur liahman (witness): My own opinion is 
that the peace between the two communities is con¬ 
siderably attributed to separate electorates. 

Chairman; That is a matter on which either of the 
two views may be held. I follow your view. 

Mr. Abdur Bahman; We must take into considera¬ 
tion the circumstances immediately before it and sub¬ 
sequent to it. I am particularly speaking of Sind. 

131. What is the dividing line? When did the 
change take place?— (Mr. Ahdur Bahman): For in¬ 
stance, before the introduction of communal repre¬ 
sentation with separate electorates. Take, for 
example, voter “ A.” He could vote for “ B.” a 
Hindu, and “ C,” a Mahomedan. The result was 
that the Hindus had it all in their own way on 
account of their influence. But after that the Hindus 
ceased to create any influence on the Muslim com¬ 
munity, 

132. I see the force of that. I appreciate your 
point. Your point, as I understand, is that if you 
have a separate electorate, say in' the municipality, 
there is no occasion for the members of one com¬ 
munity to concern themselves in the election carried 
on by the other community. I follow that. But 
there, after all, communal tension does not arise 
merely on election basis?—Probably so. 

133. There is something to be said both ways. We 
have to remember that. We are all trying to do 
quite fairly by both sides. I think it is quite reason¬ 
able on the one hand to say that if the communities 
vote separately in connection with the election there 
is less likely to be conflict between the communities. 
But there is also the other question, of course, that 
if you have a system of separate electorates there is 
a tendency among candidates to appeal for support 
on the ground that they are the embodiment of the 
communal view, and consequently to increase in the 
long run the intensity of feeling between one com¬ 
munity and another. I will not say which way it 
will go, but I think myself that we must recognise 
the reason on both sides. Do not you think that is 
perhaps correct?— (Mir Ayub Khan): You are 
putting, sir, one apprehension which is present in 
the minds of many. But I would like to say this, 
that looking after the interests of one community 
should not be misunderstood and that that term 
should not be applied to tension between the two. I 
think one should always be strong and able enough, 
in spite of the conditions that exist now, to look after 
the legitimate protection of one’s own interest. 

Chairman: That is a very important way of put¬ 
ting it. 

134. Dr. Ambedlcar; Your Memorandum says that 
there should be adult suffrage. But your Association 
is divided on that issue ?— (Mr. Khuhro): Yes. 

135. How can there be a majority.^—It was put in 
a public meeting and was carried by a majority. 

136. Was it a very narrow majority?—I think it 
was not a big majority. 

137. With reference to the answer which you gave 
that purdah is one of the hindrances in the way of 
granting adult suffrage, is it not a fact that in the 
village the women do not observe purdah? —No. 

138. So you confine yourself to the city.P—Even 
there some may not observe purdah. 

139. So far as purdah is concerned, it is not 
observed in villages.'’—The Mussulman women gener¬ 
ally observe purdah, but the very poor class may not 
observe it. Even then they will strongly object to 
go out of their village 'to distant places for the pur¬ 
pose of recording their vote and things of that kind. 

140. Khan Sahib Abdul Latif: You said, Mr! 
Khuhro, that in the case of reservation of seats the 
Mahomedans would be sure of election, but do you 
consider that proper Mussalman candidates would be 
returned?—Certainly not. Proper candidates will 
not be returned. 


Khan Bahadur Wali Muhammad Hussanally 
(witness): May I add a few words? In a matter of 
this kind, where seats are reserved, the result will be 
that people will put up their own candidates favour¬ 
ing their particular views. For instance, the Mussal- 
maus who favour the Khilafat view will put up can¬ 
didates who are in support of that view, and the 
opposite community will naturally put forward such 
candidates as are in favour of the Congress view or 
the Khilafat view. The result will be that the bulk 
of the Mahomedans who do not favour either the 
Congress or the Khilafat view will go unrepresented. 

141. Do you think that Land Revenue should be 
reserved or transferred?—(Mr. Khuhro): I think it 
should he transferred. 

142. Boo Sahib Patil: You say that if the 
Mahomedans are given joint electorates with reserved 
seats, desirable persons will not be returned. What 
do you mean by “desirable persons”!*—As it has 
been repeatedly said, the other communities will put 
up candidates who will not truly represent the 
Mussalman interests in the Legislatures, and those 
candidates are bound to succeed when there are non- 
Mahomedan voters in a majority. 

143. But the same number of Mahomedans should 
bo returned?—Only Mahomedans in name will be 
returned. I said that Mussulmans who are not the 
true representatives of the Mussulmans and who will 
be merely dummies will be returned. 

Mir .Ayub Khan (u'itness): If the voting be entirely 
in the hands of Mahomedans they will return a 
Mahomedan who will be holding their own views. 
But if the election be in the hands of a mixed elec¬ 
torate, they might put up a man representing their 
our view, but who at the same time does not repre¬ 
sent truly the Mahomedan view. Although the 
number of candidates returned will be the same, they 
will not be truly representing the Mohamedan in¬ 
terests. 

144. Chairman: Let me see if I have understood 
you clearly. If I may say so, the point is a very 
familiar one and we have spent much time on it. It 
has been said on behalf of very many Mahomedans 
that in the case of joint electorates with reservation 
of seats, although the number of Mahomedan 
members of the Council will be the same, the view 
of those Mahomedan members and their quality might 
be different?—Yes. That will be a Hindu view, in 
fact. 

145. I think the argument put is this. It is said 
that as long as the Mahomedans choose their repre¬ 
sentatives by themselves, they can make sure that 
the man selected is a satisfactory Mahomedan repre¬ 
sentative, whereas, on the other hand, if you have 
joint electorates with reservation of seats, although 
it would still be possible to return the same number 
of Mahomedan members, the individuals, owing to 
the Hindu influence upon them, would not necessarily 
be satisfactory to the Mahomedans .I*—Yes, exactly. 

146. Bao Sahib Patil: Supposing you have com¬ 
munal representation. Do not you think that the 
Hindus will also exercise the same influence so as to 
return undesirable candidates.?—(Mir Ayub Kahn): 
The Hindus are already so advanced, and they are 
too clever to commit that mistake, in which there is 
not much chance of success as well. 

147. If you have separate representation, do not 
you think that those persons who exercised their in¬ 
fluence in the case of joint electorates will use that 
very influence even in case you have separate elec- 
torates?—In the case of whom? 

148. In the case of Mussulmans.?—They have no 
votes. 

149. I will make my arguments clear. Suppose you 
have joint electorates with reserved seats and some 
non-Mussalmans there will be who will use their in¬ 
fluence so as to return an undesirable person, and 
suppose you have got communal representation, will 
not the non-Mussalmans use the very same influence- 
with the Mussalman voters so as to return undesir¬ 
able candidates?—No. He will not be able to succeed 
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—The Act puts us in a very great disadvantage, and 
we are in no way in favour of that. 

183. Do you know that the loan for the Sukkur 
Barrage has been raised by the Government of 
Bombay, and the whole Presidency is responsible if it 
becomes a failure?—It was definitely stated when the 
scheme was prepared that most of the loan would be 
met out of the sale of land and the extra assessment 
that woTild be realised when more water is available. 
Therefore I do not think that any burden falls ulti¬ 
mately on Bombay, though the security at present is 
on the whole of the Presidency. 

184. The question is if the whole of the Bombay 
Presidency will be responsible if this scheme proves a 
failure.^—If there is gain, it will be gain for the 
whole Presidency, and if there is loss it will be loss 
for the whole Presidency. 


185. Chairman: I think the actual position about 
the loan for the Sukkur Barrage is this. It was the 
Government of India that borrowed the money on the 
securities of the Government of India, and they lent 
the money to the Bombay Government. Is that 
correct?—Yes. 

Khan Bahadur S. N, Bhutto: I made it quite clear 
that if this scheme proves a failure, then the respon¬ 
sibility is on the whole of Bombay Presidency. 

186. You said that some time back the majority of 
the people of Sind were for its amalgamation with 
the Punjab. Was it a suggestion by some people or 
was it by a majority.?—I was talking of a thing that 
occurred 25 years ago. {Mr. Ahdur Bahman) : I may 
say that that view was not shared by the masses of 
the Mahomedans. 

187. Subsequently that proposal was rejected.?— 
(Mr. Khuhro): Yes. 


AFTERNOON. 

Deputation from the Sind Muhammadan Association— continued. 


1. Syed Miran Muhammad Shah: Are you pre¬ 
pared to tax yourselves for the nation-building de¬ 
partments.?—^Yes, if Sind is separated. 

2. Is that the view of the Muslim community only, 
or did the Hindus also join with you.?—In support of 
separation, yes, this view is not only the view of 
Muslims, but of the All-India Congress Committee 
and the two Mussulman Leagues. 

3. Chairman.: I do not think that is the question; 
the question is with regard to other bodies inside 
Sind.—In Sind all the Mussulmans are united in the 
first place, and there are people from the Hindu 
community and the Parsi community also in favour 
of it. That means that Hindus are not all united 
to oppose this. 

4. Syed Miran Muhammad Shah: But some 
Hindus are opposed to it.?—Men of liberal mind are 
in favour of it. Some have been actually writing 
for separation, men like Swami Govindanand and 
Jethmal Pursram, who are definitely in favour of 
separation, and Mr. Jamshed Mehta and others in 
Parsi community. 

5. Have you any proof of that with you?—Yes, I 
have pamphlets here. 

(Pamphlets by Haji Abdul Haroon, Mr. 
Jamshed Mehta and Swami Govindanand 
handed in.) 

6 . You say you wish that the Commissioner should 
have his special powers abrogated, because the rules 
operate almost autocratically.?—Yes, something must 
be done, because otherwise we are quite differently 
administered from the rest of the Presidency. 

7. So that the Commissioner should be brought to 
the level of other commissioners of the Presidency? 
—Yes. 

8 . In order to make him more amenable to the 
Legislature ?—Yes. 

9. Has this autocratic rule affected the attitude 
of the subordinates in Sind ?—Of course, in the 
matter of services I may say that during the last 
two years out of ten appointments of deputy 
collectors, nine went to non-Muslims and only one 
to Muslims, in spite of the predominance of Muslim 
population, and recently there has been a similar 
instance in the recruitment now being made for sub¬ 
inspectors of police. Though Mussalmans are 
admittedly fitted for the police service, out of fifteen 
appointments only four or five have been given to 
Mussalmans. 

10. Do you attribute that to the independence of 
the Commissioner?—^It is the general attitude of the 
Sind administration towards us. That may be one 
of the causes. 


11. Have you considered the question of the 
amalgamation of Sind with Baluchistan, and making 
it a separate autonomous province?—That also is an 
old question, and personally I have no objection to 
it; but the thing is that Baluchistan itself is not 
self-supporting, and the Government of India gives a 
subsidy. If the Government of India continues 
giving that support, there should be no objection; 
otherwise it will be a burden on Sind for some time 
at least. (Khan Bahadur Wuli Muhammad Eussan- 
ally): With regard to joining with Baluchistan, 1 
differ from that view. That is a Hindu view. 

12. Bao Saheb Patil: You have just told us that 
most of the Hindus are opposed to the separation of 
Sind?—(Mr. Khuhro): Yes. 

13. Can you tell me why they say so.?—The main 
reason will be that the Mohamedans will be in a 
majority, and it is the communal feeling. 

14. What will be the result according to them?— 
That is their dominant feeling. God knows what 
they think, but that is all I can attribute it to— 
because they think that the Mussalmans will be in a 
majority. 

15. Therefore they would be in a position to hurt 
them?—I do not know that they can harass them. 

16. But what is the fear in the minds of the 
Hindus if Sind is separated from the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency.?—I do not know that. I only think that they 
are opposed to it simply on this ground, that in 
Sind the Mussalmans are in a majority, whereas in 
the Bombay Presidency they are in a minority, hence 
the Hindu majority in Presidency will be converted 
into a minority in Sind. 

17. You have been a member of the Legislative 
Council for the last five years?—Yes. 

18. Even before the Reforms Sind has been a 
deficit province.?—No. 

19. It is not a fact?—No. 

20. Do you know that ever since the introduction 
of the Reforms Sind has been unable to pay its way 
and that there is a deficiency of some 25 lakhs?— 
I dispute the figure. I do not accept that to be true. 

21. Am I right when I .say that the chief sources 
of the income of Sind are land revenue, stamps and 
excise?—^Yes, they are, in all the provinces. 

22. I am asking this question so far as Sind is 
concerned?—Yes, it is the same in aU provinces. 

23. Do you think you have the least chance of ex¬ 
panding your income in respect of these three sub¬ 
jects?—^There is nothing exceptional in that. The 
resources are exactly the same as all other provinces. 

24. But what I want to ask you is this. Supposing 
you take the state of land revenue, stamps and 
excise, do you think you have immediate prospects 
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of an expansion so far as an increase of these three 
sources are concerned?—I think there would he many 
ways of improving the finances of the province. 

25. Will you kindly answer my question? Tell me 
the resources which will help you ?—Any extra taxation 
could be imposed for the improvement of the nation¬ 
building departments, as I have said. At random I 
cannot make any suggestion of new taxation. 

26. Will you kindly tell me what would be the ad¬ 
vantages Mussalmans will enjoy if Sind is made a 
separate Province?—I think all communities will 
equally share in those advantages. 

27. You think that the interests of the minority will 
be quite safe in the hands of the majority ?—Of course 
they will be safe, when there will be safeguards. We 
have recommended safeguards for the minorities. 
They will certainly be as safe as those of Muslim 
minority and other minorities in all other Provinces. 

28. What do you suggest in the case of the new 
Province ?—The same conditions will apply as in other 
Provinces. 

29. Will you give me some idea of the safeguards, 
in case Sind is made a separate Province?—For in¬ 
stance, increased representation, we suggested one- 
third. 

30. Anything else?—Separate electorates? (Khan 
Bahadur Wali Muhammad Kussanally): And what 
other safeguards are needed if they get a sufficient 
voice in the new council to be established in Sind? 
I think that is all they want, and to that we have no 
objection. 

31. Have you read this pamphlet, “ Sind as a Sepa¬ 
rate Province,” by M. Jairamdas Doulatram, with a 
Foreword by Dr. D. G. T. Hingorami?—I have not 
seen it. 

32. It is stated on page 4 that ” the deputation, con¬ 
sisting of Hindus and Muslims, which waited upon the 

Secretary of State and the Viceroy-” p—In what 

year? 

33. I will read this to you-.—I am asking in 

what year this deputation waited upon His Excellency 
the Viceroy. I have in my possession a Report of the 
Committee of Hindu Gentlemen appointed by the 
CentraT Conference. Mr. Jairamdas was a member, 
and they made out a very strong case for the separa¬ 
tion of Sind. This was in 1916-17, the very time to 
which you are referring, and, therefore, I do not think 
it can be correct. 

34. Chairman: There is a document by Mr. Jairam¬ 
das Doulatram annexed to the Memorandum sub¬ 
mitted by the All-Sind Hindu Association, so we shall 
hear about it to-morrow perhaps. If it is right, it 
says that in November, 1917^ there was a special Pro¬ 
vincial Conference to consider the position of Sind in 
the coming scheme of Reforms. It says that this 
special Conference passed a resolution, and that the 
resolution was moved and supported by Hindu and 
Muslim speakers, and that they did not ask for the 
separation of Sind, but were for making it a more 
integral part of Bombay. Then it says that there was 
a deputation consisting of Hindus and Muslims which 
waited upon Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, and 
they put the question to that deputation whether the 
Sindhis wanted to be a separate Province, and the 
reply was a definite “ No.” Now, it does not in the 
least affect the view which people may hold now; but 
can you tell me whether that account, so far as it goes, 
is right?—No, I can say it is not so. The proceedings 
of that Committee are in my possession, to which you 
can refer, and Twill read to you two or three lines from 
that which will convince you what view Hindus held 
at that time. They say; “The Committee is of opinion 
that the cause of the backwardness of Sind is the 
neglect of Sind by the Bombay Government, and the 

one-man rule that prevails here at present --.” 

Now, this is most clear and emphatic on that point, 
and I can produce this. (Document handed in.) 

36. Bao Saheh Patil: It is stated in the Memo¬ 
randum presented by the Association that the Indian 
National Congress has also recommended the separa¬ 
tion of Sind from the Bombay Presidency, but it is also 
stated by the Congress that we should accept the solu¬ 


tion of joint electorates with reserved seats for 
Muslims?—That is a separate recommendation. 

36. Then am I to understand that you want to 
accept what is convenient to you and reject what is 
unpalatable to you?—^No, only I wanted to bring out 
one point, that the All-India Congress also recog¬ 
nised the fact that there is sufficient force in the 
demand for the separation of Sind. I did not want to 
go into the other question, because it has no bearing on 
this and is quite a separate issue. 

37. Sardar Mujumdar: Would 3 'ou like to have edu¬ 
cational qualifications for a candidate in the local and 
central legislatures?—I do not think it is necessary. 

38. Chairman: Has this something to do with the 
special question of the separation of Sind? 

Sardar Mujumdar: Yes, if Sind is separate.—I do 
not think we should put special conditions for the 
separation of Sind like that. (Khan Bahadur Wali 
Muhammad Russanally): That point is rather debat¬ 
able, and I for one, and I believe my friend Mr. 
Rahman also, do not agree with the view expressed by 
my friend, Mr. Khuhro. We two do say that some 
education qualification is necessary, and I personally 
should go further and say some English knowledge is 
necessary for the members to understand the debates. 
(Mr. Khuhro) : That is a matter of personal opinion, 
of course. I am not in favour of it. 

39. Sir Arthur Froom: With regard to this question 
of the separation of Sind from the Bombay Presidency, 
has due consideration been given to what would be the 
position of the Mahomedans in Bombay proper (as we 
may call it) should Sind be taken away?—^Yes. They 
would be in a minority; their proportion would be 
nine or 10 per cent. 

40. May I put some figures to you. The total popu¬ 
lation of Mahomedans in Bombay Presidency is, I 
believe, somewhere about 3| millions. The total popu¬ 
lation of Mahomedans in Sind is somewhere about 
millions.?—About 24 lakhs, yes. 

41. So that would reduce the number of Maho¬ 
medans in Bombay Presidency (and their influence on 
general affairs in the Presidency) from 3| millions to 
1 million .f*—But there are still fewer Mahomedans in 
Madras and the Central Provinces. 

42. I am talking about Bombay. You agree that 
would be the position?—Yes, that will be the position. 

43. Let us look at the position in another way. The 
total population of Sind is about 3^ millions ?—Yes. 

44. Of which the Mahomedans form about 2J mil¬ 
lions and the Hindus about half a million. If, there¬ 
fore, you were to separate Sind from the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency proper, it would be of advantage to the Hindu 
population of Bombay Presidency to the tune of about 
2J millions of population. I just want to put the 
figures before you. That is so?—Yes. 

45. I have one final question relating to these 
figures I have put before you. How do the Mahome¬ 
dans in what is frequently described, as our Chairman 
put it, as the “ Presidency proper ” (i.e., excluding 
Sind) view the suggestion for the separation of Sind, 
which takes away something like 2J millions of their 
supporters?—The Mahomedans are very glad. At 
least all the Mahomedan members of the Legislative 
Council signed a manifesto in that sense, in reply to 
the Nehru Report, to the effect that they objected to 
the Nehru Report because the separation of Sind has 
been shelved in that Report. The Bombay Mahome¬ 
dans are in favour of the view that Sind should be 
separated. Mr. Jinnah is also in favour of it, and 
most of the Mahomedan members of the Bombay 
Council have expressed themselves in favour of it. 
The Bombay Mahomedans have publicly expressed 
their view. 

46. The Bombay Mahomedans in the Presidency 
proper are in favour of the separation of Sind —Yes, 
they are in favour of the separation of Sind; I know 
it definitely. (Khan Bahadur Wali Muhammad 
Russanally) : Even if they do not want Sind to be 
separated, are we to suffer on that account? 

47. I was only trying to take the larger, view of the 
situation?— (Mr. Khuhro): My definite information 
is that they are in favour of it. 
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a.s he would in joint elections, owing to his own voters 
(Hindus) as well. 

150. Why not?—When the electorate is entirely in 
our hands we have to vote for our own candidate. 
Otherwise they have at their back the voters whom 
they could influence. Here we have our own votes. 

161. May I understand that what you mean to say 
is that Mussalmans holding particular views are 
persons who may safely be called desirable, while 
I)ersons who hold different views are undesirable.'*— 
Different views from the majority of the Mahome- 
dans. 

152. What is the view of the majority of the 
Muslims so far as national aspirations are concerned.'’ 
—National aspirations in what respect.^ 

153. The progress of the country?—^We want the 
country to progress. The Mahomedans should have 
adequate representation, not only from a political 
point of view but also in services, and we want what 
I may put in a nutshell. Dominion Status under 
British rule. But with adequate safeguards for 
minorities. 

154. Do you not think that so far as Karachi city 
is concerned, the Hindus, although they have got 
more voters in the city have got only one seat, while 
the Mussalmans have got two seats with a smaller 
number of voting strength?—In Karachi city the 
Mussalmans have got one seat. 

155. I am talking of the urban constituency so far 
as Karachi city goes. Of course, Karachi includes 
Karachi district also?—Karachi district has two seats 
and Karachi city has one. 

166. Boo Sahih Patil: On what basis do you think 
should representation be founded ? Is it according to 
voting strength or according to population?—Popula¬ 
tion should ordinarily be the criterion. 

157. Syed Miran Muhammad Shah: You said that 
representation should be on population basis. Would 
you like that other improvements should also be taken 
into consideration?—I understood the question to be 
whether the seats should be according to voting 
strength or according to population, to which I re¬ 
plied that it should be according to population. 

168. Supposing adult suffrage is not ordinarily 
granted, would you like to lower the franchise or do 
you think that it should be maintained as at present? 
—Let it be lowered; I have no objection. 

169. How far should it be lowered ?—I cannot make 
any definite proposal at this stage. 

160. In both rural and urban areas?—No, only in 
rural; in urban it is already lowered. 

161. Chairman: Gentlemen, I have tried to 
assemble a certain number of questions which bear on 
the separation of Sind, and on behalf of the Confer¬ 
ence as a whole I will try to put two or three ques¬ 
tions to these gentlemen. The first question that I 
wish to ask is this: Have you yourself considered in 
any detail the financial side of this proposal?—The 
figures that are supplied to us by Government from 
time to time are, I have reason to believe, not quite 
reliable. 

162. The figures which Government have from time 
to time supplied you have considered, hut you do not 
feel satisfied that those figures are reliable?—I will 
give reasons for them. In 1916-17 the Sind Confer¬ 
ence appointed a committee—^that was mainly a 
Hindu Conference which appointed a committee—to 
investigate into this question and that committee 
obtained figures from Government. The figure that 
they got from Government as income from Sind for 
that year was Rs. 2,60,00,000, but the figure that 
was supplied in 1924, in reply to a question in the 
Bonibay Council, shows that the income of Sind in 
1921-22 and 1922-23 was about Rs. 2,10,00,000, 
whereas in 1926-27 they show the income to be only 
Rs. 1,80,00,000. I cannot understand how income has 
decreased. 

163. I do not think we can possibly go into these 
figures which you produce for the first time; there 

is no mention about this in your Memorandum._ 

We have collected some figures later. 


164. We cannot go into these detailed figures now. 
Would you like to prepare and submit to the Confer¬ 
ence a memorandum that contains these figures?— 
Yes. 

165. I think, gentlemen, we shall be obliged. It 
will be a very great waste of time for 23 of us to 
listen to these figures which we had not had the 
opportunity of studying before.—I was telling you, 
sir, that the income of Sind in 1922-23 was about 
Rs. 2,10,00,000, then again it goes down to 
Rs. 1,80,000 in 1926-27. I cannot see how could that 
be so! I would illustrate another argument of the 
inaccuracy of these figures supplied from time to 
time. But about two months ago the Secretary in 
the Finance Department of the Government of 
Bombay replied to one of my colleague’s query that 
there is a deficit of Rs. 60,00,000 so far as Sind was 
concerned. But now, I am informed, he says the 
deficit will be about Rs. 1,00,00,000, and presumably 
he expressed that before this Commission. 

166. I should be very grateful and so would my 
colleagues, I am sure, if your Association will prepare 
a supplementary memorandum. May I ask this; 
When you quote these different statements, will you 
give complete references? When you refer, for in¬ 
stance, to a letter written by Government to one of 
your colleagues, either set out the letter or give the 
extract in inverted commas so that we may see what 
it is.— {Mr. Khuhro): Our request is that there 
should be an expert independent committee to in¬ 
vestigate this question of finance. 

167. Chairman: I can assure you that we will 
examine this question thoroughly. As you all know, 
M'e have already secured the services of a financial 
expert to advise us on financial questions. But let 
us begin by getting the material. 

Mr. Khuhro: I can send a supplementary memo¬ 
randum on this point. 

168. Chairman: If your supplementary memoran¬ 
dum contains the figures which you were referring to, 
we shall be able to study them before we deal finally 
with this question. 

The next question refers to debt. Have you or 
your Association gone in detail into this question of 
how you would deal with the capital debt which may 
perhaps, if there was separation, have to be borne by 
Sind?—From the accounts kept by the Bombay 
Government, it will be seen that capital accounts are 
kept separately, such as, 41 Irrigation or 60 Civil 
Works. Only a sinking fund is provided to meet the 
interest, and this fund runs over the loan period. 
The amount is borrowed from the Government of 
India by all provinces. A similar arrangement 
might be resorted to in the case of Sind. 

169. Chairman: If yon wish you can suggest in 
your memorandum how you think any principal loan 
should be dealt with, as, for example, there has been 
a very large capital outlay, partly secured by loan, 
in connection with the Sukkur barrage; and you may 
be able to indicate how you would suggest that this 
should be dealt with. 

Khan Bahadur Wali Muhammad Hussanally 
(■witness): May I just add a word, sir? So far as 
this financial bogey is concerned, I may remark that 
we are fighting against odds so far as the question of 
separation is concerned. The Bombay Government is 
against us, the European Association is against us. 
The Chamber of Commerce, Karachi, years ago was 
in favour of separation. They even, if I recollect 
rightly, supported that Sind should be joined to the 
Punjab, but now they are against the proposal of 
separation of Sind. Therefore, unless we are sup¬ 
ported by any other source, it is very difilcult for the 
-Association to obtain reliable figures. 

170. Chairman: Whatever figures you are able to 
obtain you can supply them. If they are examined 
with prudence and judgment by fair-minded men 
they may help to ascertain the truth. You may be 
quite certain that we shall be fair-minded. It does 
not matter in the least bit to the Statutory Commis¬ 
sion that there are various bodies of opinion which 
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are opposed to your proposal. You may be quite 
certain, as far as we are concerned, that we will 
examine it without any reference to the different 
bodies of opinion. 

Khan Bahadur Wali Muhammad RussanaUy 
(witness): So far as the separation of provinces on 
linguistic basis is concerned, it has been acceded to 
and admitted by even the Montagu-Chelmsford Re¬ 
port, and Hindus themselves until a few years ago 
were in favour of separation of Sind. 

171. Chairman: If you will allow me to say so, we 
are merely using phrases. There is nothing easier in 
this world than to announce in general terms that 
you are in favour of linguistic provinces or this or 
that, but if people ai-e really and truly trying to con¬ 
sider constitutional rearrangements they have to get 
below these phrases and see how things are and how 
they can be worked out. 

Khan Bahadur WoH Muhammad RussanaUy 
(witness): 1 might say, sir, that we are at a con¬ 
siderable disadvantage to arrive at accurate figures 
so far as the financial position is concerned, however 
much we may try our best to submit a correct memo¬ 
randum upon that point, because the Finance Depart¬ 
ment will not help us. I think the Commission will 
be in a better position to obtain correct information. 

172. Chairman: I am not saying that you have got 
to prove anything to me. I am merely making a 
most reasonable request that the figures which the 
spokesman of the deputation has quoted should be 
put on ])aper, so that we can study them when we 
examine this question finally. 

The' next question refers to the point which the 
Khan Bahadur has just mentioned. He said that the 
possibility of Sind being joined to the Punjab was 
discussed some years ago. I should like to know 
whether you can answer this question as far as your 
deputation is concerned. If it were a question of 
choosing between going to Bombay or joining to the 
Punjab which would be the choice?— (Mr. Khuhro): 
The question of Sind being joined to the Punjab was 
raised many years ago, and at that time the majority 
of Sindhis supported it for the reason that irrigation 
facilities, land revenue and other things resembled 
more those of the Punjab than those of Bombay, and 
that the River Indus, which supplies water to the 
whole of Sind, is coming from the Punjab. But the 
unfortunate position is that question was deferred 
then, and now it is too late to think of it. 

173. Chairman: Let me summarise your view. 
Supposing we were dealing with this matter years 
ago before the five rivers of the Punjab which flow 
into the Indus had not been so largely depleted by the 
Punjab irrigation works, the view might have been 
favourably received, but in the present circumstances 
those for whom you speak would not view with favour 
union with the Punjab.—It is too late to consider; I 
think we can stand on our own legs now. 

174. Are you prepared as a province, if you stand 
on your own legs, to see any reduction in the scale of 
expenditure in this province on nation-building de¬ 
partments ?—The nation-building departments, on 
the contrary, are starved very much in this province, 
and that is our chief complaint. 

176. Let us consider the question as practical men. 
You wish that more money should be spent on educa¬ 
tion in Sind, especially Mahomedan education?—^Yes. 

176. I suppose you will agree that if Sind is a 
separate province it must raise its own money for 
education ?—Yes. 

177. How do you think you would be able to pay 
taxes for education if Sind is separated?—The first 
thing will be to adjust the Budget—whether the ex¬ 
penditure incurred at present is proper or it is ex¬ 
travagant, whether it can be retrenched and so on. 
Then the question will be in what way the expendi¬ 
ture on nation-building departments could be met 
and in what manner taxes should be raised. 

178. You recognise that if more money is going to 
be spent more money will have to be raised .!*—Yes. 

Chairman: I have mentioned these points merely, 
that you and your deputation may appreciate some' 


of the material questions to be considered. You will 
not, if I may say so, be dealing at all sufficiently 
with it if you merely say that you are in favour of 
separation or you believe in linguistic provinces, be¬ 
cause the difficulties as well as the advantages have 
to be studied. But I quite agree, if I may say so, 
with the Khan Bahadur that it would not be fair to 
put on your Association the business of proving the 
case. It will be for the whole Conference to consider 
it with the help of the material which we have been 
able to collect.- Do not think that anybody is opposed 
to your view, but we must consider it, you see, like 
statesmen. 

179. Lord Burnham: Granting that you are in 
favour of separation of Sind from Bombay and being 
constituted as an autonomous province, do you not 
think it possible, especially having regard to the 
financial conditions even as you see them, apart from 
the figures we have here, that separation might be> 
postponed to a certain number of years, the number 
of years to be fixed either by anticipation now or 
later on by some other process?—^The Association 
think that the time has come when Sind should be 
separated. 

180. Khan Bahadur S. N. Bhutto: What are the 
main grounds that you urge in favour of separation? 
—There is nothing common between Sind and the 
Bombay I’residency. Geographically it is quite dis¬ 
tinct from Bombay. Our language is quite separate 
and also our habits and customs. Sind is very far 
away from the capital of the Bombay Presidency. 
It has been even admitted by the Government of 
Bombay that they cannot have rigid and proper 
control over the Sind administration from that dis¬ 
tance. The result was that as long ago as 1868 the 
Commissioner in Sind was invested with extra powers 
according to the Delegation Act, and he exercises at 
present the powers of a local government without 
being responsible to any Legislature. Even other¬ 
wise it is apparent that more or less the Government 
is treating Sind as a separate province. In all other 
departments, for instance. Excise, Forests, the Com¬ 
missioner has got extraordinary powers, and even in 
the judicial branch the Judicial Commissioner’s 
Court is not subordinate to the High Court. So 
from all points of view, even at present Sind is 
administered differently and the Commissioner has 
got extraordinary powers. When the Montford Re¬ 
forms were being discussed there was agitation on 
this point. There are numerous considerations why 
Sind deserves to be separated from Bombay. With 
regard to the nation-building departments, we feel 
that Sind does not get its proper share in the matter 
of improvement of these departments. For instance, 
roads and communications are in a i-otten condition 
here, and we are very much behind in these matters. 
Thus Sind does need special attention from many 
points of view. There has been agitation on this 
point from the European Association, from the 
Chamber of Commerce, from the Parsee community, 
from the Hindu community, and other bodies. There 
have been addresses on the subject to His Excellency 
the Governor and His Excellency the Viceroy. 

181. Chairman: I think myself that Sind undoubt¬ 
edly is entitled to say that in actual practice for 
many purposes it is treated not in the fullest sense as 
a part of the Bombay Presidency but rather as a 
.special part. It is true, indeed, as I dare say yon 
know, that if you go through Bombay Presidency 
they sometimes talk of the Presidency proper, by 
which they mean to exclude Sind?—Yes, in Bombay 
when they talk of the Presidency they will never 
mean Sind. The thing is that it is more or less one 
man’s rule. As a matter of fact, most of the things 
are dealt with by the Commissioner himself. They 
do not even go to the Government of Bombay. We 
have been protesting again.st it and nothing has been 
done so far. 

182. Khan Bahadur 8. N. Bhutto: You have the 
Act of 1868. If there is delay in the separation of 
Sind, would you have that Act repealed immediately? 
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48. In other words, the Mahomedan community in 
Bombay is already in an inferior position as regards 
numbers, and you do not object to their being placed 
in a still more inferior position as regards numbers to 
the tune of 2J millions?—It is to the advantage of the 
Province of Sind as a whole, and we look at it from 
that point of view. 

49. Baja Nawab Ali Khan: If the separation of 
Sind is objected to on the ground of financial diffi¬ 
culty, will the great majority of the people of Sind 
be prepared to shoulder the extra cost of running it as 
a separate province?—Certainly, yes. 

52. Sir Sari Singh Gour: You say because you are a 
backward community and want more education, 
further advance, and the development of Sind, there¬ 
fore yon want separation, hut have you considered 
other means of achieving that end without separa¬ 
tion?—^We do not see any hope of it without separa¬ 
tion. 

63. Sardar Shivdev Singh TJberoi: In reply to a 
question by Eaja Nawab Ali Khan, you said the 
people of Sind would be prepared to bear the cost of 
a reformed government. May I know whether you 
mean those who favour separation, or the whole 
population, including those who do not favour this? 

Baja Nawab Ali Khan: I said the great majority? 
—The question was whether the majority of the people 
are in favour of the separation of Sind and would be 
prepared to bear the burden, and I said yes. 

54. Sardar Shivdev Singh XJberoi: Do you suggest 
that a certain community should be taxed, while the 
other community should not he taxed?—I did not 
mean that also. But, however, that is a matter of 
detail. 

55. I want to be clear on this. In the Memorandum 
submitted by the All-Sind Hindu Association, on 
page 233 it is stated that in 1918 the Sind Mahome¬ 
dan Association submitted a memorial to Baron 
Chelmsford and the Right Honourable Edwin 
Montagu. Do you know anything of that Memoran¬ 
dum which was submitted in 1918?^—Regarding? 

66 . Regarding the Reforms which were then under 
contemplation?— {Khan Bahadur Walt Muhammad 
Hussanally); That is a long time ago. We have no 
information about it. Even supposing that was done, 
it was a long time ago, and things have changed since 
then. 

Sardar Shivdev Singh Vberoi: To refresh your 
memory, I may read one or two sentences from it. 

Chairman: What is the year of it? 

Sardar Shivdev Singh Vberoi: 1918. 

; Chairman; Then it is before the Montford scheme 
had come into effect? 

Sardar Shivdev Singh Vberoi: Certainly, when the 
inquiry was being made about the future constitution. 


Chairman: I think there is force in what the Khan 
Bahadur said, that the views people might be dis¬ 
posed to express in Sind in 1918, when they had not 
their present experience, ought not to be treated as 
governing their view now. That seems fair, does it 
not? Subject to the observation that it was some time 
ago, and was before actual experience of the working 
of the Reforms was available, there is no objection to 
the Sardar Sahib reading the sentence if he wishes. 

57. Sardar Shivdev Singh Vberoi: It is stated in 
that memorial: “Your memorialists do not wish to 
refer to other parts of India, but will confine their 
observations to Sind. This Province is not yet ripe 
or ready for democratic Government. Its history, 
tradition, the heredity and disposition of its peoples, 
its want of homogeneity or community of interests, 
social, religious, or any other kind, all point to the 
other way. Less than a century ago, it was from 
time immemorial under the rule of a monarchical 
government. The short time that has since elapsed 
is not sufficient even under the beneficent influence of 
the benign British Government and the blessings of 
Western education to evolve the spirit, sentiment and 
disposition essential to the success of democratic 
institutions.” 

Chairman: What I want to ask is whether, during 
the last ten years, such extraordinary progress has 
been made in the educational and social position of the 
population that they have come forward with a demand 
for a reformed government for Sind?—(Mr. Abdur 
Bahman): Yes, very considerable progress has been 
made in education, in political views and so on. 

58. And still the percentage of educated people is 
about 8 per cent. ?—No. We should compare the posi¬ 
tion ten years ago with the position to-day. That is 
the point. 

Chairman: The duty of the Conference is not only to 
hear what are the wishes of the different sections of 
the (immunity here, hut also to assemble the practical 
considerations which must, of course, be given due 
weight—financial considerations, administrative con¬ 
siderations, and so forth. We shall, therefore, he very 
glad if you are able to supplement what you have said 
to us to-day and what you have said in your Memor¬ 
andum by any further memoranda you may wish to 
put in, and which you may be quite sure we shall study 
carefully. The question is a difficult one, admittedly, 
when you come to what we may call practical politics, 
and, as practical men, we all of us have to look at the 
thing, not only from the abstract and sentimental 
point of view, but also from the point of view of prac¬ 
tical politics. On the other hand, I should like to 
assure you we shall consider the matter most carefully, 
and we shall not in any way be prevented from con¬ 
sidering it favourably because, as you have pointed 
out, there are bodies of opinion opposed to it. We 
shall consider it as well as ever we can upon its merits, 
and for that purpose we shall he very glad of your 
additional material. Thank you very much. 
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We, the Chairman and members of the Karachi 
Chamber of Commerce, have the honour to address 
you with regard to the Reforms in India generally 
and in the Presidency of Bombay particularly. In 
doing so we desire to express our sincere regret that 
we are late in the submission of our evidence, which 
is due to unavoidable circumstances. 

The Karachi Chamber of Commerce is the premier 
Chamber in Karachi and its members, numbering 
eighty-two, include all the most important European 
mercantile, industrial, shipping, banking and 
financial firms in Karachi and a number of prominent 
Indian firms in addition. 

We are in general agreement with the Memor¬ 
andum submitted by the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India and Ceylon, to which we sub¬ 
scribe. To this Memorandum, however, we desire to 
add our views on the importance which we attach to 
the question of the method of introducing the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions in 
India, which is not alluded to in the above mentioned 
Memorandum. 

The Method of Introducing the Gradual Develop¬ 
ment of Self-Governing Institutions in India. 

We realise in the Government of India Act, 1919, 
the preamble envisaged that the time and manner 
of each advance can only be determined by Parlia¬ 
ment. We have, however, been impressed by succes¬ 
sive events since the introduction of the Reforms and 
somewhat concerned by the attitude adopted towards 
the Royal Statutory Commission, and inferentially 
towards the Secretary of State for India and the 
Imperial Parliament by a large and influential body 
of politically minded Indians. These foregoing cir¬ 
cumstances, the views we take of future political 
developments in British India, and the acknowledged 
intention of the Imperial Parliament to develop self- 
governing institutions in this country have lead us to 
the general opinion that after a period of autono¬ 
mous provincial government the future progress 
towards, or retrogression from, further autonomy 
both as to time and manner should be substantially 
left to the will of the people and not be determined 
only by the Imperial Parliament. 

The Associated Chambers have recommended the 
grant to provinces up to full responsible autonomy 
under certain conditions. With this recommendation 
we are in full agreement. Such a proposal compre¬ 
hends ordered and logical progress and is an endorse¬ 
ment of the pledge of the 20th August, 1917, to 
which we attach a sacred character. It is, however, 
fundamentally static in character, whereas we wish 
to make it a stage in a fluent constitution in which 
the future impelling influence will essentially be the 
Indian people themselves. 

Holding these views we attach the greatest impor¬ 
tance tc the provincial autonomy stage being an 
educative period whereby the implications, the diffi¬ 
culties and dangers of democratic Government and 
Ministerial rule will be brought home directly to the 
mass of the people. The recommendations which we 
give expression to hereafter in regard to local provin¬ 
cial government and smaller self-governing units are 
substantially dictated to us by this consideration. 

We do not feel disposed to lay down any definite 
period during which we would recommend that the 
static constitution should be operative, but we think 
from our experience of the present Reforms that a 
period of some seven years would affect a large 
measure of education. Further, we do not think that 
the terminating point of seven years would be so 
distant as to negative the recognition or depreciate 
the value of so liberal a doctrine amongst those 
Indians who have the welfare of the country at heart 
and aspire to a greater measure of internal political 
control. 


We believe that the scheme we advocate will lead to 
the greater contentment of the Indian people and so to 
more satisfactory Government. 

We also believe that it will lead amongst the greater 
mass of the Indian intelligentsia to a fuller apprecia¬ 
tion of the efforts made by the British Parliament 
and the British administrators impartially to mete 
out justice, to foster the prosperity of India, to 
further the welfare of the masses and to alleviate 
distress. 

Further, we believe that it will lead to Indian 
political questions being di.seussed, considered and 
decided on their intrinsic merits and not, as is so 
frequently the case to-day, on their purely extrinsic 
bearing to British Imperial policy. 

Lastly, we believe that it will vitalise into activity 
a mass of intelligent conservative and moderate 
Indian opinion, which to-day depends upon the 
vicarious offices of the Imperial Parliament and is 
not prepared to be vocal for fear of criticism and 
obloquy from the extremist element. With the 
advent of this party into active politics and the 
spread of education consequent upon a period of 
genuine provincial autonomy we see no reason to 
anticipate extreme reactionary measures when the 
term of the static constitution is completed. 

We are, however, not oblivious of the dangers 
created by the unfortunate communal tension which 
now exists and will we fear continue to exist, or of 
the possibility of certain irreconcilable and Bolshe- 
vi.stic politicians endeavouring to subvert common 
sens" or remove the practical necessities in any con¬ 
stitution for the continuance of law and order, and 
the general welfare and economic progress of the 
people. 

Certain fundamental and unchangeable provisions 
would, therefore, in our opinion, be necessary as 
much as in the static period of the constitution as in 
the dynamic and, inter alia, we append in brief 
outline the following:— 

(1) That India shall remain part of the British 
Empire and accept the obligations and liabilities 
of any other self-governing dominion forming part 
of the British Empire and shall not exceed the pre¬ 
rogatives of such a dominion. 

(2) (a) That the Army in India shall continue to 
be commanded by a Britisher and that those respon¬ 
sible for the superintendence, efficiency and control 
of the Army in India shall remain British. 

(!)) That a fixed percentage of British officers shall 
be retained in the Indian Army. 

(c) That a fixed percentage of British troops to 
Indian troops be maintained in India at the cost of 
India. 

(d) That the cost of the Army in India shall be the 
first charge on the Central revenues. 

(e) That any modification of the foregoing shall rest 
solely with the Imperial Parliament, and that the 
above provisions shall be constant for a period of not 
less than 25 years. 

(3) That no discriminatory or differential legislation 
or taxation shall be enacted against any person or body 
of persons living in or having business with India 
unless that person or body of persons be a national of a 
foreign country, colony, state or dominion who dis¬ 
criminated or differentiated unfavourably against 
Indians. 

(4) That a Supreme Court, the officers of which shall 
be nominated by the King Emperor, shall be an in¬ 
tegral and continuing feature in the Constitution both 
to interpret the constitution and to adjudicate on 
matters arising as between the Central Government 
and other local government and public bodies. 

(5) That the service of internal and external loans 
remains the first charge on all the revenues of the 
issuing authority (ies), the Army alone taking prece¬ 
dence in the case Of the Central revenues. That no 
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loans issued prior to the time when the static constitu¬ 
tional period ends may be repudiated before or after 
that time. 

(6) That there shall be free trade between the Pro¬ 
vinces of British India. 

(7) That the Governor-General or the respective 
Governors in their own Province shall be the authori¬ 
ties to proclaim Martial Law, either individually or 
collectively. 

(8) That the Governor-General and the Governors 
retain their powers of veto. 

(9) That Provincial Second Chambers shall be an 
integral feature of all democratic Provincial constitu¬ 
tions; that the Second Chamber shall have revising 
and overriding powers and shall be composed of men 
in responsible positions and preferably with material 
vested interests in the country. 

(10) (a) That only British subjects shall be entitled 
to serve in the Indian administration and in the 
Army. 

(b) That any officer displaced by reason of a change 
in policy shall be entitled to the proportionate pension 
he has earned and reasonable compensation. 

(c) That the option of retirement on a proportionate 
pension shall be a continuing option for any British 
servant who joined the services prior to the termina¬ 
tion of the static period of the constitution. We use 
the term British here to denote a servant of non- 
Asiatic domicile. 

On such a technical subject as the amendment or 
revision of the constitution after the end of the static 
period we feel at some loss to express any definite 
opinion. We can only recommend in general terms 
that it should be by agreement amongst the people 
concerned either directly and/or through the Legisla¬ 
tures. 

We realise that in the consideration of the Indian 
constitutional question the Indian Princes and the 
Indian States are a no less interested party than the 
British Indian Provinces themselves. 

Under a self-determinated form of constitution, we 
appreciate that the eventual or the progressive stages 
of the constitution might take a variety of forms. If 
the status quo were maintained or a retrogression to 
autocracy in the Central Government were made, the 
position of the Indian Princes and the Indian States 
would not be substantially altered, if at all. But in 
the more probable alternative of an advance to a 
Federal form of Dominion Government, the existing 
equilibrium as between the Indian States and British 
India would be thrown out of balance and require re¬ 
adjustment. To restore this equilibrium it would be 
only equitable to permit the Indian States to share in 
the Central Government in a proportionate relation to 
the British Indian Provinces. It would, we think, 
be necessary, therefore, to permit the Indian States 
to be represented in the Central Legislatures at any 
time after the end of the static period, if they chose to 
seek entry, but w'e think that only such Indian States 
should qualify for such admittance as themselves ful¬ 
filled certain constitutional criteria. Once an Indian 
State had sought and obtained entrance to the Fede¬ 
ration which we have pre-supposed, that State should 
have a relatively equal voice to other units of the 
Federation in the formation of the constitution. 

We think that any alterations or additions to the 
Provincial constitutions should be subject to the rati¬ 
fication of the respective Governor and the Governor- 
General, and similarly any alteration to the constitu¬ 
tion affecting other than the Provinces or smaller 
units should, be subject to the ratification of the 
Governor-General and the Imperial Parliament. 

Provincial Government of Bomhay and Smaller 
Governing Units in the Presidency of Bombay. 

So far as the Provincial Government of Bombay and 
smaller self-governing units in the Presidency are con¬ 
cerned we beg to make the following recommendations. 
We should again like to emphasise the importance we 
attach to political education and the necessity for 
vitalising political consciousness and responsibility. 
For this reason we advocate adult suffrage for village 


Panchayats where their introduction is practical, and 
common electorates (non-communal) for district local 
boards and municipalities. Lastly, we favour the 
handing over of law and order by placing the police 
under Ministerial control. We realise the grave pos¬ 
sibilities and dangers of this step and only favour it 
because we feel that real responsibility can thus alone 
be brought home in a direct and convincing fashion to 
the people. 

We recommend: — 

(1) That the village Panchayat system be developed 
in the Province where possible. Election to be by 
adult suffrage, with limited but definite powers of 
taxation for village requirements. 

(2) That the franchise qualification be not lowered, 
that the electorate be a mixed one (non-communal) for 
the municipalities and district local boards of Sind. 

(3) That full responsible autonomy be granted, in¬ 
cluding the Ministerial responsibility for law and 
order provided: — 

(a) That the Governor-General in Council be 
given powers of intervention in the event of 
a breakdown or partial breakdown of 
Government in the Province and the 
Governor shall have similar powers in the 
case of lower units of Government. 

(b) That a Provincial Second Chamber be set up. 

(c) That adequate safeguards be provided for 
the protection of the police administration. 

(d) That the Governor retains his constitutional 
prerogative of “ veto.” 

(e) That the Meston Award be re-examined. 

(/) That a Public Service Commission be 

appointed. 

(g) That all bills passed by the provincial legis¬ 
latures shall require the assent of the 
Governor-General in Council. 

(h) That the recommendations of the Lee Com¬ 
mission as to the Services be adhered to. 

In regard to the foregoing we desire to make the 
following observations:— 

Our proposals in regard to the composition and 
electorate of the Second Chamber are very tentative 
and general. We are of opinion that quite a small 
Chamber is desirable, not exceeding some thirty-three 
members. We think that about two-thirds should be 
elected and one-third nominated by the Governor, 
that election should be by and from those whose 
names appear on the electoral rolls of the Council of 
State of the Bombay Presidency. We would, how¬ 
ever, in the rules for the qualification of an elector, 
lower the income qualification for other than Hindu 
joint families from Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 20,000 and 
omit membership (non-official) of Indian legislatures 
as a qualifying factor. In the event of insufficient 
candidates for election we would recommend filling 
the vacancies by the nomination of the Governor. 
In principle we do not recommend the nomination of 
officials. 

As regards the constituencies, we do not feel in a 
position to make anj' detailed recommendations, but 
generally we would favour the inclusion of the 
“ commerce and industry " constituencies of the 
existing Bombay Provincial Council. In doing so we 
have in mind that these represent a rational, 
educated and highly interested element in the 
country, and we attach the greatest importance to the 
necessity of the Second Chamber being a reliable 
check on the lower House. 

We feel that special protection should be accorded 
to the police, so that they should not be treated 
wrongfully or unfairly as the scapegoats for 
Ministerial ineptitudes. 

Whilst favouring the retention of the Governor’s 
“ veto ” we think that the power of “ certification ” 
should be abolished. 

We recommend that the patronage of all superior 
posts should be the privilege of the Governot, whilst 
that of other posts should be vested in the Public 
Service Commission. 
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Turning now to the Provincial Council, we do not 
favour any lowering of the franchise qualification. 
We recommend direct election and that communal 
representation be retained. With due consideration 
to interests for which it would appear to be impossible 
to create constituencies, we would like to see nomina¬ 
tion eliminated. 

With regard to the composition of the Provincial 
Council, we are not in a position to make more than 
general remarks. 

The present composition of the Bombay Legislative 
Council is as follows; — 

Members of the Executive Council 

(ex-officio) ... ... . 4 

Elected members . . 86 

Nominated by the Governor ... ... 24 

114 

Of the twenty-four nominated members not more 
than sixteen may be officials and eight are nominated 


to represent interests as under: — 

The Anglo-Indian commxinity ... ... 1 

The Indian Christian community ... 1 

The labouring classes ... ... ... 3 

The depressed classes ... ... ... 2 

The cotton trade . 1 


8 

The nature of the constituencies represented by the 
eighty-six elected members is as follows: — 

Urban constituencies .16 

. Rural .60 

University . 1 

Commerce and industry. 7 

European constituencies 2 

86 

As regards the twenty-eight nominated seats, in¬ 
cluding the four ex-officio seats of the members of 
the Executive Council, we should like to see the 
number of nominated seats reduced to seven to repre¬ 
sent the following interests for which the creation of 
constituencies would appear to be difficult and would, 
it seems, therefore only obtain representation by 


means of nomination: — 

The Anglo-Indian community ... ... 1 

The Indian Christian community ... 1 

The labouring classes . 3 

The depressed classes . 2 


7 

We omit the cotton trade as we are of opinion that 
a constituency could be formed to enable this interest 
to be represented by election. 

The position would then be as follows: — 

Elected members .86 

Nominated by Governor. 7 

Cotton trade (by election or nomination) 1 

94 


or a decrease of twenty members. We do not make 
any specific recommendation about filling these seats, 
but if thought desirable we would prefer that new 
constituencies be created and / or that additional 
seats be granted to existing constituencies. 

We do not favour the nomination or election of 
officials. We desire to make the executive subordinate 
to the Legislatures so as to inculcate responsibility 
into the latter and thereby obtain the maximum educa¬ 
tive effect possible during the static period of the con¬ 
stitution to which we have previously referred. 

W'e think the Presidents of the Legislatures should 
be elected from amongst the members of the respective 
Houses. 

We recommend Cabinet Government without joint 
responsibility. In principle we favour joint respon¬ 
sibility, but are doubtful if it could be worked at the 
present juncture. Further, we recommend that the 
Governor shall be head of the Cabinet that the Gov¬ 
ernor shall request the leader whose party he believes 
has the majority in the popular house to form a 
Cabinet. In the event of the leader’s refusal or in¬ 
ability the Governor shall form a Cabinet as he thinks 
fit. 

We recommend that all Bills, including money Bills, 
require the majority assent of each House before they 
are passed. 

In the event of a disagreement between the two 
Houses we recommend that it be left to the discretion 
of the Governor (a) to dissolve the Lower House or 
both Houses or (b) to refer the question by a refer¬ 
endum to the electorate of the Second Chamber, or 
(c) to call a joint session of both Houses. 

We think it advisable that the division between 
Central and Provincial subjects should be reconsidered 
to minimise future friction. 

We are in favour of the gradualabolition of terminal 
taxes, as we consider they are an inequitable and un¬ 
desirable form of taxation. We are of the opinion, 
however, that the abolition should be gradual, as any 
drastic action might lead to dislocation in municipal 
finances, which, in many cases, are largely dependent 
on this form of revenue. 

General Becommendations. 

We recommend that the Governor should be chosen 
as now, from prominent men in the United Kingdom, 
and, further, that his salary and emoluments should 
be a second charge on Provincial revenues. 

In principle, we think it is most desirable that 
judicial and executive functions be separated. We 
are not able definitely to recommend this division, as 
we have no information as to the additional cost in¬ 
volved by the innovation. 

We do not recommend the separation of Sind from 
the Bombay Presidency as the wealth of Sind is insuffi¬ 
cient to bear the cost of a Provincial Government and 
the need for development is considerable, which can 
best be attained by combination with a major 
Province. 

The Chamber, through its representatives, offers to 
give oral evidence in Karachi. 
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Deputation from the KARACHI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The deputation consisted of :— 

J. R. N. Graham, V.C., of Grahams 
Trading Co., Ltd., Merchants and Shipping 
Agents (Chairman of the Chamber of 
Commerce). 

C. S. Wentworth Stanley, of Forbes, 

168. Chairman: * * * Mr, Hossack, have 

you been the member for the Karachi Chamber in 
more councils than one, or is this the first council ?— 
(Mr. Hossaclc): I have been on a previous council. 

169. I think I am right with regard to these 
gentlemen who represent Chambers of Commerce 
that sometimes the representative shifts from time 
time; it may happen that a gentleman is going 
home, and it is usually done, I imagine, by arrange¬ 
ment ?—We have to resign, and a fresh election 
takes place. 

170. A contested election?—In the case of the 
Karachi Chamber of Commerce, no, not in my time. 
(Mr. Graham) : May I explain, before we begin, 
that Mr. Stanley will answer any questions on the 
general memorandtun we have submitted, and I will 
answer anything on the question of the separation 
of Sind, Terminal Tax, the Meston Settlement, etc. 

171. That is a very convenient arrangement. As 
regards the general question, I think We shall be 
glad to have a short statement. We have made 
arrangements to consider the broad general question 
probably at Calcutta, and it has been found, I think, 
that that is a convenient plan, and both you gentle¬ 
men, and both your associations, of course, are 
associated with the central bodies. I gather, too, 
Mr. Graham, upon looking at the memorandum from 
the Karachi Chamber of Commerce, page 218, that 
you are in general agreement With the memorandum 
submitted by the Associated Chamber of Commerce ? 
—Yes. 

172. I think we should like to hear your view 
about the proposed separation of Sind. Perhaps we 
might take that first ?—The Chamber of Commerce 
have no very definite opinion on that subject, but 
generally they feel that we are best as we are. At 
the same time, we realise that the situation may 
change, and we would like the door left open for 
Sind to separate and stand on its own, or secede 
from Bombay and join the Punjab. 

173. Of course, you, Mr. Graham, as a business 
man, will appreciate that these questions which 
from time to time arise, of separating off a portion 
of an administrative area may raise some difficult 
financial questions ?—Yes. 

174. On that, one is naturally bound to ask for 
some detailed figures and some expert help. I do 
not suppose at the moment you are offering detailed 
figures about that ?—I am not in a position to do 
so. I do not know the figures. 

176. I wish you would tell me this, which certainly 
may have a bearing one way or the other. Are you 
interested in the trade at Karachi as distinguished 
from Bombay, or are you interested in both ?—I am 
interested in both, personally, as a firm. 

176. Then you are more imparrial ?^—I am very 
impartial. 

177. I can see Sir Arthur Froom looking at you. 
I have heard the suggestion made, and I have seen 
it in these papers, that Karachi has become a very 
important port, not so much, I think, because of the 
trade in its immediate neighbourhood but because 
of the trade that comes to it from a distance, as the 
natural outlet, let us say, of the wheat-fields of the 
Punjab, and so on, and I have heard it suggested 
that Karachi does not necessarily prosper as it might 
do if it was in a separate area from the port of 
Bombay. Now, frankly, do you think there is 
anything in that ?—No, sir; my information is that 


ForbeS) Campbell and Co., Ltd., Mer¬ 
chants and Shipping Agents. 

W. B. Hossack, M.L.C., for the Karachi 
Chamber of Commerce Constituency, 
Manager of the Karachi Tramways. 

Karachi has not suffered as a port from being rmder 
Bombay. 

178. If you have interests in both ports, you are 
not tempted, I should think, to favour one ?— 
Actually to-day I am giving the view of the Chamber 
of Commerce Committee, which consists of ten very 
representative men representing both the importer 
and the exporter. I raised this question in com¬ 
mittee the other day, and after about twenty minutes’ 
discussion the general feeling was that it was a leap 
in the dark, and they did not quite know where they 
were; they would rather remain as they are, because, 
apart from anything else, there is the financial 
question about Sind not being able to stand on its 
own feet at present. 

179. I am making no statement about it, but I 
was interested to know what business men like 
yourselves thought about it. It must obviously be 
remembered that if there was a separate area con¬ 
stituted, a separate province of Sind, then, of course, 
that province will have to face its own financial 
problem without looking for aid from a neighbouring 
province ?—Yes. 

180. That manifestly raises very big technical 
diffioulties ?—Exactly. 

181. So whatever may be said on other groimds— 
and I am not at all shutting them out hereafter— 
the grotmds of sentiment, the ground of the special 
circumstances of the area, grounds based on its 
physical separation from the presidency proper, I 
gather you to say on behalf of the Chamber that the 
Chamber to-day does not think from the point of 
view of the trade of Karachi they would press for 
such a change ?—No. 

182. Mr. Miller : The trade of Karachi is chiefly 
with the Punjab; actually in Karachi and Sind the 
trade is very small ?—Yes. There is a good deal for 
Afghanistan as well. 

Chairman : The question put is whether the trade 
of Karachi is not very largely, so far as it is an export 
trade, dependent on the Punjab. 

Mr. Miller : And also in regard to the import 
trade. 

183. Chairman ; Yes—whether the imports passing 
through the port of Karachi are not very largely for 
the Punjab. I understand Mr. Graham to say that 
it is so to a large extent ?—Yes, and for Afghanistan. 

184. And beyond?—Yes. 

185. Mr. Miller : And quite a number of offices 
here have sub-offices in the Punjab ?—That is correct 
also. 

186. So that largely, so far as trade is concerned, 
Karachi is mainly interested in the Punjab ?— 
Yes. 

187. Dr. Ambedhar ; It was said by one witness 
this morning that the Chamber of Commerce had at 
one time held the view that Sind should be separated 
from Bombay ?—Was that so ? I am not aware 
of it. It is the first I have heard of it. 

188. Sir Hari Singh Qour : You are a business 
man, and you look at the question from the business 
point of view. Do I understand that if Sind is 
separated from the Bombay presidency it will 
enormously increase the overhead charges of the 
administration of Sind ?—That is how it would 
appear to me. 

189. That is to say that the overhead' charges 
would so increase that the result would be incom¬ 
mensurate with the increase in expenditure ?—As I 
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understand it, broadly speaking Siiid does not pay 
her way now, and if you add a further burden to her, 
you are only putting her deeper into debt. 

190. It is as if a company was not a paying concern, 
and you were to increase the pay of the managing 
director ?—That is so. 

191. Syed Miran Muhammad Shah: Have you 
really studied the economic conditions of Sind in 
so far as industry goes and revenue goes ?—I frankly 
admit I have not. 

192. Chairman: I understand the evidence is 
strictly confined to the view of the Chamber of 
Commerce, which, I gather, has had a discussion on 
the subject ?—The Chamber of Commerce naturally 
at the moment is practically aU merchant and banker 
representatives, as there are practically no industries, 
I think I am right in saying. 

****** 

196. Chairman : Now let us take the other point. 
Mr. Stanley, may I try and shorten matters ? If I 
may be allowed to say so, there is a suggestion in 
your memorandum which I regard as of great im¬ 
portance, and it is only right that I should say it is 
also to be found in a valuable document which baa 
been sent to us by Mr. E. L. Price. The suggestion, 
as I follow it, is this, that in recommending changes 
in the Constitution of India the Conference should 
not assume that the new structure should be abso¬ 
lutely rigid and fixed and incapable of internal 
adjustment, but that it might be well worth consider¬ 
ing whether the new system might not be such as 
would contain within itself, as it were, without further 
reference to the Imperial Parliament, some oppor¬ 
tunity of rearrangement and progress within a general 
boundary. I understand that to be the suggestion. 
It is what you call a dynamic, as opposed to a merely 
static, scheme. Am I correct, or not t—Correct, sir, 
except that we certainly contemplate that certain 
proposed changes of constitution should be referred 
to tire Imperial Parliament for ratification. 

196. I should like you to put it in your own way, 
but I wanted to focus attention on what I regard 
as an extremely interesting suggestion ?—^Might I 
be allowed to explain it with the help of this 
diagram ? 



197. Yes ?—All within this blue circle represents 
provincial autonomy. In our memorandum we 
have recommended going forward to full provincial 
autonomy, including the transfer of Law and Order. 
On further consideration, we thought it would be 
better initially to exclude Law and Order, and later 
on permit the major provincial legislatures to take 
control of Law and Order should they desire to do 
so. When all the major provinces have reached 
this blue circle (which is full provincial autonomy), 
we then think a period of time should elapse before 
any further change takes place. We name seven 
years in our memorandiun, but we think, on the whole. 


this period is on the short side. That static period 
is for education, to enable the provincial electorate 
to imderstand the dangers and the difficulties and 
the implifications of autonomy, After that period 
of full provincial autonomy, we think the provinces 
by agreement should be enabled as a unit to apply 
to the Imperial Parliament for power to take over 
the control of certain central subjects, included 
between the blue inner circle and the red outer 
circle. All subjects which the Crown must control 
to enable it to carry out its obligations to the Indian 
States lie outside this red circle, and remain under 
the exclusive control of the Viceroy in Coimcil. I 
may instance the Army, Foreign Relations, Railways, 
Ports, Telegraphs and so on. We by no means 
imply that only such subjects as it is obligatory on 
the Viceroy to control should lie outside the red 
• circle. Once the full period of static provincial 
autonomy has elapsed, we visualise all within the 
red circle being subject to appeal to the Imperial 
Parliament for constitutional modification, in which 
I include recession. We want the provincial electorate 
to be educated, and during these experiments in the 
provinces we want no advance whatever in the 
Central Government. That implies that dangers 
will be localised, and there will be a strong Central 
Government untrammelled by internal changes and 
able to deal with any provincial breakdowns should 
they occur. Our proposals are subject to certain 
fundamental safeguards laid down in our memo¬ 
randum, which I need not repeat. 

198. You might refer me to the pages ?—^Yes. In 
the Chamber of Commerce memorandum there are 
some on page 218. We lay great stress on the words 
“ Inter alia ” on page 218. Then page 218 con¬ 
tinues to deal with the central position and page 219 
with the provincial position. 

199. Page 219, beginning with the word “ pro¬ 
vided ” ?—Yes, paragraphs (o) to (h). 

200. I see that (6) on page 219 is “ That a Provincial 
Second Chamber be set up.” I think we have already 
had that ?—Yes, but we are dealing with the static 
period at the end and the dynamic period at the 
beginning of page 219. 

201. In the same way, page 219 speaks of the 
Governor retaining his constitutional prerogative of 
veto, which we have already had (I understand you 
to say for a later period) earlier on that page ?— 
That is correct. 

202. On page 219 {/) you refer to a Public Service 
Commission. Would that be a provincial Public 
Service Commission ?—Yes. The heading .... 
under which these come, is “ Provincial Government 
of Bombay and Smaller Governing Units in the 
Presidency of Bombay.” 

203. I see, yes. Please finish what you were 
saying; it is very interesting ?—^I should like tp 
emphasise the need we feel for a clause invalidating 
discriminatory or differential legislation or taxation. 

204. That is a reference to page 218, sub-clause (3)t 
is it not ?—Yes. We wish also to emphasise the 
need for a Supreme Court of Judicatme and for a 
Public Service Commission for the province of high- 
standing personnel to safeguard and satisfy the 
services. 

205. When you suggest there should be no dis¬ 
criminatory or differential legislation or taxation and 
so on, I suppose you mean that in the Constitution 
there should be a clause which says that ?—Yes. 

206. And when you suggest there should be some 
court to apply that, you mean that if people think 
that condition is not satisfied they should be enabled 
to appeal to the court ?—Yes. 

207. There may be great difficulties in all that, 
but, at any rate, it is perfectly intelligible. What is 
your proposal with regard to the Public Service Com¬ 
mission ?—We specially emphasise the necessity for 
a provincial Public Service Commission of high- 
standing personnel to safeguard and satisfy the 
services. We are not satisfied with the veto alone; 
we want some additional safeguard, and the Supreme 
Court is what we suggest for your consideration. 
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236. And if the Governor does not veto, after so 
many years it will get it ?—^Yes. 

237. That brings us to the blue line, does it ?— 
Yes. 

238. Now, what is the moment at which there is 
a prospect of passing beyond the inner circle into 
the middle, into the ring ?—^We contemplate a static 
period when the last province has reached that blue 
line, so that the last province to reach it should have 
an opportunity of internal education. 

239. Then that comes to this, does it, that,_though 
different provinces may reach the blue circumference 
at different times, they must all reach it before any 
province can go beyond it ?—^Yes, and there must 
also be a period after that point. 

240. Then I gather that the advance from the 
inside boundary, the blue, to the outer boundary, 
the red, is an advance in the nature of provinces 
taking over not reserved provincial subjects but 
taking over certain central subjects 1 —^That is 
correct, with the consent of the Imperial Parliament. 

241. What sort of central subjects have you got 
in mind?—^Well, I am not prepared to make any 
definite answer to that. 

242. It will not happen for some time?—I might 
just indicate the type of subjects which might be 
possible. 

243. I am interested to know what there is between 
the inside blue and the outer red, because at present 
it is rather a vaouinn to me. Do you see what I 
moan ?—I follow what you mean. We would rather 
not give a definite answer to that. 

244. Do you contemplate this, when the time comes 
to move from the blue boundary out to the red 
boundary, that it would be necessary for the 
Central Government to assent to what the pro¬ 
vinces want ?—No, sir; the Imperial Parliament. 

246. So it would be this, that the provinces would 
pass a resolution, or whatever it was, make a repre¬ 
sentation urging that they should have additional 
powers given to them which are now being enjoyed 
by the Central Government, and that the Imperial 
Parliament would have the opportrmity of saying, 
“ Very well, we agree, as you wish it; we will help 
you to get it ” 7—^May I just explain on that point ? 
These are central subjects only, and our idea was 
that the various provinces as a unit should ask the 
Imperial Parliament that they should take over 
control of part of the Central Government—namely, 
certain definite central subjects—and it would not 
be a question of transfer from the Central Government 
to the provincial Government at all, but diarchy in 
the Central Government. 

246. Lord SPrathcona : Do you contemplate now 
the immediate handing over of land revenue?—^We 
do contemplate it, yes. 

247. Colonel Lane-Fox : Do you contemplate a 
differential system as between various provinces? 
You do not suggest a uniform system; at different 
points different provincial Governments will have 
different powers ?—We were not contemplating that 
the major provinces would have different powers. 
We were contemplating that they would all be on 
a parity, on one straight line, which would exclude 
Law and Order. 

248. As I understood you, they would make a 
different rate of progress; some would get forward 
more quickly than others. That is yoiu point of 
view ?—Yes, up to the point where they include all 
those matters within the blue circle. 

249. Mr. Cadogan: The progressive provinces 
would have to wait on the blue circumference until 
they had all reached it ?—^Yes. 

250. Some of them would reach the blue circumfer¬ 
ence before the others. At the blue circumference 
they will wait for the rest ?—They will have to wait 
for the rest, and then when the last one has got 
there, there must be a static period so that the last 
province shall have a chance of getting its 
education. 


251. Cdond Lane-Fox : You said you would give 
the provinces power to take over on their own con¬ 
ditions Law and Order after a certain period?— 
Yes. 

262. Do you think there is any province, if a 
resolution was put before it suggesting the taking 
over of further powers, that would not immediately 
adopt it? Therefore, what is the value of that 
provision?—^Well, sir, one can only express an 
opinion. I am not by any means certain, speaking 
for myself, that all the provinces would go for taking 
over that subject of Law and Order forthwith when 
it was permitted. 

263. If that did happen, then the only safeguard 
would be the veto of the Governor, and different 
Governors having different personalities, there nught 
be a case in which one Governor was rather more 
cautious than another, and the province might feel 
a considerable grievance. Would not that put a 
further serious burden of responsibility upon the 
Governor ?—Of course, to veto anything is a serious 
responsibility. 

264. Major Attlee : As far as the All-India Govern¬ 
ment is concerned, the Central Government, the 
Central Legislature and so on, you have really got a 
double static period up to the blue and up to the 
red before anything is going to happen now ?—^Yes. 
Of course, Law and Order is one static period, because 
there is goiiig to be a time period for the individual 
provinces to settle down, and then take over Law 
and Order. Then they get to the blue line. Then 
there is the full static period before the provinces can 
appeal to the Imperial Parliament to take over 
certain central subjects and devise some method by 
which they should be worked as responsible govern¬ 
ment. 

255. But the Central Legislature is completely 
sterilised during all that period—they have no power 
of asking for anything ?—That is so. 

256. You axe satisfied with the present position ?— 
No. 

257. But you are prepared to carry it on for 
another twenty years ?—We want no fiuther advance 
for the Central Legislature now, 

268. Mr. Cadogan : I did not quite follow what 
central subjects are between the blue and the red 
lines?—Assmning that from that blue line up to 
here (the witness indicated a point outside the red 
circle) are all the central subjects, all I actually 
mentioned were those subjects which the Viceroy 
must control to carry out the Crown’s obligations to 
the Indian States, they must rest outside, necessarily 
outside that red circle. All the other subjects can 
rest between the blue and red circles, but we do not 
imply that they should necessaxily rest within this 
area. 

269. Chairman : May J put it in this way ? 1 
think it answers Mr. Cadogan’s difficulty, which weis 
also mine, but you have now made it clearer to me 
than I had made it for myself. Your view seems 
to be that, whatever happens in the future about 
the power of the different provinces, there may be a 
list of things, of which the defence of India would 
probably be an example, which must always lie 
beyond any possible provincial sphere 7—Precisely. 

260. And you say that whatever happens in the 
future, those things you were excluding from the 
possibility of becoming provincial subjects; but you 
say as long as you keep those things which are in 
their nature and essence central, how much of the 
rest of the central powers may ultimately on appli¬ 
cation pass to the province is a matter which you 
think would have to be considered on its merits if the 
provinces-asked for it to time. Have I put it rightly 7 
—Yes, sir; but may I just say this : we are not 
contemplating any transfer of central subjects from 
the existing Central Government to the provinces. 
Is that clear ? 

261. Then what is the addition which you think 
the provinces may get when they pass beyond the 
blue line?—Just as you gentlemen are sitting here 
as a Commission so all the delegates from provinces 
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Then we recommend mixed electorates for local 
municipalities and district local boards, and com¬ 
munal electorates for bigger \mits of goverment, so 
that experience of both systems will become available. 
From what I have said you will see we hope you will 
find a way to eliminate a series of Statutory Com¬ 
missions, which we think breed unrest and, conse¬ 
quently, result in a lack of application to internal 
problems. 

******* 

208. I should like to be quite sure I understand 
the meaning of this interesting pictorial illustration. 
Let me see if I can hit the bull’s-eye, in the very 
middle of the smaller circle. Is the boundary of 
that smaller circle supposed to represent what should 
be the degree of responsible self-government now, at 
the present stage ?—^No, it is only when all the major 
provinces have taken over full responsible govern¬ 
ment, including Law and Order; it is not until then 
that the blue fine is reached. 

209. The first stage, as you see it, will not carry 
everybody to the blue line?—No; it will be less 
Law and Order. 

210. Your idea is that to start with (I mean, from 
now onwards) Law and Order should continue to 
be a reserved subject ?—Yes. It should continue 
under the present system of diarchy, but we think 
the Governor should have more than one member of 
Council; we think he should have two. 

211. That is working it out; I want, first of all, to 
get a broad view. Your broad principle is that you 
do not consider the time has come at once to transfer 
Law and Order ?—^That is right. 

212. Do you think the time has come to transfer 
everything else which is within the provincial sphere ? 
—That is a difficult question to answer. 

213. That is why I ask it ?—^You see, the scheme 
we have put up to you does necessitate educating 
the “ man in the field,” and we feel that if provincial 
subjects such as irrigation do come under ministerial 
control you will get rapid education in the provinces 
which we think will result in responsibility and 
enable this fiuther stage to be undertaken with that 
sense of responsibility which we feel is so essential. 

214. If I may say so, in so far as your object is to 
urge a scheme which is calculated to encourage the 
rapid growth of a sense of responsibility, I should 
think eveiybody who is a real friend of India and 
who wishes to see India advance towards the goal 
will agree with you. But, after all, we have to con¬ 
sider what are the practical steps to be taken now, 
and I gather your view is there ought not to be a 
transfer of every reserved subject now, but that 
there ought to be further transfer if possible, saving, 
however, for the present Law and Order. Is that 
it ?—Yes. 

216. Your view is there ought not to be a complete 
transfer of aU the reserved provincial subjects now, 
because you want to except Law and Order ?— 
Correct. 

216. Whether you could or not transfer all the 
other subjects is a point you are not quite definite 
about, but you would like to see, if possible, some 
further transfer now ?—^Yes. 

217. And you put that on the ground that the 
more that is done, the more likely will ordinary 
people here (what you call the “ man in the field ”) 
be to learn something of political responsibility ?— 
That is so. 

218. We have not got to your blue circle circum¬ 
ference yet. Explain to me (I have not quite got 
it) what is it that is going to bring us to the blue 
circumference ?—^Assuming that every single item of 
provincial subjects was handed over to ministers, 
except Law and Order, and that it was left to the 
individual provincial councils to take over Law and 
Order of their own volition, when all the major 
provinces had, of their own volition, taken over 
Law and Order, that blue line is reached. 

219. Then you have filled up the blue circle?— 
Yes. 


220. Is your suggestion that the new Constitution 
should provide that it is within the power of each of 
the provincial councils by resolution to take over 
Law and Order ?—^Yes, but not immediately. 

221. After an interval of, say, seven or ten years ?— 
No, because this is a modification of our original 
memorandum. 

222. Do not bother about your original memo¬ 
randum. I want to know what the plan is now ?— 
We think until- the provincial councils have settled 
down it is very undesirable they should immediately 
consider this very controversial subject of Law and 
Order, and therefore we should like an intervening 
period before Law and Order'is taken over, so that 
they may settle down. 

223. Have you any ideas on the subject of how 
long the intervening period should be ? I can quite 
understand your saying you have not fixed it, but 
I should like to know your idea ?—I do not know I 
can do more than say it should be sufficient to give 
the councils with their extended powers time to settle 
down, adequate opportunities to settle down. 

224. That is a perfectly fair answer. It is difficult 
to fix these things, and not very useful, as a matter 
of fact, to try to fix them dogmatically. Very well. 
You contemplate that, after the limited time which 
you describe as a period for settling dowm, it should 
then be competent for the provincial councils, by 
their own volition, to decide to take over the re¬ 
maining subject. Law and Order ?—Yes. 

225. So there would be a provision in the Consti¬ 
tution that after so many years the provincial 
councils shall have that power ?—^Yes. 

226. Have you worked out whether they are to 
have the power of deciding it without any opportunity 
for anybody to veto or override them ? Are they 
to have a free option to do it when the time comes ? 
—No, we consider the power of veto should rest with 
the Governor permanently. 

227. They might pass the resolution, and j-et the 
Governor might veto it ?—That is possible. 

’ 228. However, there would not be any reference 
—this is the point—to the Imperial Parliament. 
The Imperial Parliament would have nothing to do 
with it except for making this provision beforehand ?— 
Exactly. 

229. That is what you mean by saying you want 
to see a Constitution devised which, after the visit 
of this present Statutory Commission, will not call 
for the intervention of the Imperial Parliament at 
every stage afterwards ?—^Yes. That, of course, is 
one stage only. 

230. That will bring you to the blue line. One 
more thing I think I understood you to say—that 
you could only reach the blue line if all the provinces 
had passed through this ?—All the major provinces 
had reached the blue line. 

231. What do you mean, by the major provinces— 
the nine ?—Yes. I am excluding, for instance, the 
North-West Frontier Province. 

232. For the moment you are speaking of the nine 
Governors’ provinces ?—^Yes.' 

233. I have not quite followed why you say that. 
Is it not possible on your scheme that one province 
or more, for very good and sufficient reasons, might 
want to take over this remaining topic, although, 
perhaps, some other province had better wait ?—It is 
very possible. 

234. Then what is the reason for the provision in 
your scheme that all the provinces must ask for it 
together before anything more can happen any¬ 
where ?—Because we do not think that any province, 
unless it has taken responsibility for Law and Order, 
can possibly have that sense of responsibility to 
approach the questions of the central subjects. 

236. But I have not got to the central subjects 
yet. I am up to the blue line. Tell me, is it, or is it 
not, part of your plan that there can be no transfer 
of Law and Order anywhere until all the provinces 
have asked for it each for themselves ?—Oh, no; 
any province can ask for it when they want it. 
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may sit together and say that they would like to take 
over certain central subjects. 

262. Stop there a moment. Supposing they say 
that, and supposing they get their way, then they 
would be taking over certain central subjects ?—Yes, 
but they remain central. The only difference is this, 
that those central subjects, instead of being worked 
as they are at present imder the existing Constitution, 
would be worked by some other method which I have 
envisaged as responsible government, but the subjects 
would still be part of a central legislature. {Mr. 
Graham) : May I say something so as to make it 
clear ? Take America and Prohibition. If Pro¬ 
hibition happened to be a central subject, the majority 
of States want to take over Prohibition. If that 
was outside the red circle, it would immediately 
come inside the red circle, and become an Indianised 
subject. Am I clear now ? 

263. I think you mean the blue circle ?—It would 
remain central, but it would pass from the existing 
Central Government into an Indianised part of the 
Central Government. 

264. Major Attlee : That is the question I was 
asking, if there was any possibility of advance in 
popular control at the centre, and you said no; but 
I gather now that there may be, but it cannot be done 
by application of the Central Legislature, but only 
by application of all the provinces ?— {Mr. Stanley) : 
Precisely. 

******* 

268. Syed Miran Muhammad Shah : You want 
separate electorates for the provincial councils?— 
{Mr. Hossack) ; Yes. Which memorandum are you 
referring to ?— {Mr. Stanley) : Would you mind 
telling me the page ? 

Chairman : The gentleman has told you he would 
be in favour himself of joint electorates in local self- 
governing bodies and of separate electorates as a 
principle for the legislative council, and he has said 
that by that means he thinks that public opinion 
would have the opportunity of judging which method 
was the better. 

Syed Miran Muhammad Shah : I want to know 
his reasons why he wants to introduce joint electorates 
in local bodies. 

Chairman : I have no doubt he will tell you why. 

269. Syed Miran Muhammad Shah : Have you 
any practical experience of local self-governing bodies 
in this presidency ? Have you ever been elected, or 
stood as a candidate for a municipal or district local 
board ?— {Mr. Hossack) : Might I also add a further 
reason to that expressed already by the Chairman 
of the Commission ? We as a Chamber of Commerce 
consider that we are pledged to retain commimal 
representation to the Mahommedan community until 
such time as that community chooses voluntarily to 
surrender it. 

270. So if they do not want it, you do not want 
to thrust it upon them ?—Certainly not. 

271. Rao Saheb Patil: I want to ask whether you 
have studied the working of diarchy in the Bombay 
legislative council for the last nine years ?—I have 
only been connected with the Bombay council for 
the last three years, but I have certainly studied for 
about seven years the working of the cotocil. 

272. Have you studied the working of diarchy?— 
Yes, I have in the last three years, not nine. 

273. Is it not a fact that the ministers have worked 
satisfactorily as far as the transferred subjects are 
concerned ?—^To the best of my knowledge I think 
they have worked satisfactorily. 

274. What are the objections to transferring Law 
and Order to the popular control ?—^Mr. Stanley will 
answer that. {Mr. Stanley) : We have given this 
matter most grave and careful consideration. We 
originally thought it would be desirable to transfer 
Law and Order, but on further consideration we are 
of opinion that it would be better not to transfer 
Law and Order to begin with, but to allow the pro¬ 
vincial councils to settle down, to get into the saddle, 
and then when they were fimctioning all right, if they 


cared to take over Law and Order they could do so. 
That is a repetition of what I have already said. 

275. Rao Saheb Patil .• When do you think that 
Law and Order will be made a transferred subject ? 
—^We have been considering this matter for the last 
eight or nine months, and admittedly our opinion has 
changed several times. 

276. And you have changed your opinion during 
that period of nine months ?—^We have changed our 
opinion, yes. 

277. What were the circumstances that led you 
to ch^ge yotir opinion ?—Further consideration and 
more information. 

278. What was the further consideration, I want 
to know ?—We have modified our ideas. 

279. But what are the materials on which you 
have modified your ideas ?—It was because we had 
further considered the matter; we had received 
further information, and therefore we came to the 
conclusion that it would be undesirable to advocate 
the immediate handing over of Law and Order to a 
provincial coimcil. 

280. What circumstances came to light which 
inclined you to take this view ?—It is a matter of 
vital importance to all the interests concerned, and 
we feel that to advocate handing over Law and Order 
forthwith is a matter of grave responsibility. 

281. We have never doubted it is a matter of great 
responsibility ?— {Mr. Graham) : We have a mandate 
from a body of men whom we represent, and beyond 
that we cannot go. These things are often decided 
by vote. 

Chairman : It is not a matter of reproach to any¬ 
body, least of all to anybody who has studied the 
thing carefully, that in the course of reflection he 
should find his opinions have somewhat changed, in 
whatever direction it may be. For example, it 
would be quite useless to be a member of this Con¬ 
ference if one came here with fixed opinions, and, 
after all, the work of the Conference remained of the 
same opinions. I do not want you to regard it, 
therefore, as a matter of reproach that people on 
reflection should find their first judgment has varied. 

I do not say in the least whether I should agree with 
your first judgment or your second. Conference 
means we should try by reflection to arrive, if possible, 
at the wisest conclusions at the end, which is not 
always the same as starting with a fixed opinion in 
the beginning. 

282. Sir Arthur Froom : On page 218 of your 
memorandum you say : “ The Associated Cheunbers 
have recommended tbe grant to provinces up to full 
responsible autonomy imder certain conditions. With 
this recommendation we are in full agreement.” Now, 
having made that statement, you are fully acquainted 
with the memorandum of the Associated Chambers, 
Mr. Stanley ?— {Mr. Stanley) ; Yes. 

283. The Associated Chambers, with regard to this 
rather vexed question of Law and Order, say that 
some Chambers were averse to transferring this 
subject, but that the majority believed the risk 
must be taken. I take it this Conference should now 
recognise that the Karachi Chamber in this matter 
sides -with the minority ?— {Mr. Graham): The 
answer is yes. 

284. It says the majority were in favour. Your 
opinion must now be recorded as against ?— 
{Mr. Stanley): Yes. We side with the minority. 

285. In quoting a majority, were the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce counting the number of 
Chambers or the votes ? I may explain that the 
voting power of the various Chambers of Commerce 
in this country who belong to the Associated Chambers 
varies considerably with the size and importance of 
the Chamber, so it is important to know whether 
“ majority ” means majority of Chambers or majority 
of votes?—^I cannot tell you. 

Chairman : Do you know. Sir Arthur ? 

286. Sir Arthur Froom: No, I do not. {To the 
witness.) Tinning to page 219, to your paragraph, 
under the heading “ Provincial Government o^ 
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Bombay and Smaller Governing Units in the Presi¬ 
dency of Bombay,” I take it that you want the 
■ Conference to understand that the opinion of your 
Chamber is entirely revised?—So far as Law and 
Order goes, yes. 

287. I make rather a point of this, because I have 
always understood that memoranda are accepted, and 
we generally ask questions to get some explanation 
of them, so I should like to have it recorded that the 
opinion of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce with 
regard to that paragraph, and especially with regard 
to Law and Order, has entirely changed ?—^Yes. 

Chairman : This is the point brought out just now 
by Mr. Patil. He said : “ At one time you favoured 
handing over Law and Order, and now you say you 
do not think it ought to happen yet.” His cross- 
examination was designed to get what it is very 
natural to want, but very difficult to give, namely, 
exactly why the change was made, and so on. I 
think these gentlemen said it was the result of further 
consideration and further information, and they 
admitted quite frankly that it was a change. 

288. Sir Arthur Froom : Then you told the Chair¬ 
man that after a certain period you considered each 
Province should have some sort of statutory right 
to decide or to apply to take over Law and Order? 
—Yes. 

289. But somebody should have the veto over that ? 
—Yes. 

290. Was there to be some sort of body set up to 
inquire into the matter ?—^We do not contemplate 
that. We contemplate the legislature themselves 
should be the inquiring body. 

291. Chairman : The legislature really consists of 
the Governor and the Council, so the real meaning of 
it is that if the legislature decides to take it over 
after a time they may; but you wish to make it 
plain you expect the Governor’s veto to be exercised. 
if the Governor thinks it right to exercise it ?—Yes. 

292. Sir Arthur Froom : It is not a case of vetoing 
an ordinary legislative measure; here it is a consti¬ 
tutional matter ?—^We have also suggested the 
Governor-General should have the power of veto. 
If the Governor felt it put him into an invidious 
position, he might let it go past him, so that the veto 
is exercised through the Governor-General. 

293. At any rate, you are satisfied the Governor 
and the Governor-General should have the power to 
decide this ?—Yes. 

294. Supposing the transfer is decided on, would 
you reintroduce the safeguards you set out here ? 
—Yes. 

295. I should like you to make that point quite 
clear. You first of all favoured the transfer of Law 
and Order, and then you changed your opinion; 
but when you were in favour of transferring Law and 
Order you wanted certain safeguards. If in so many 
years’ time it is transferred, will you still want these 
safeguards ?—Yes, we should want precisely the same 
safeguards as we have asked for now. 

296. As regards the transfer of all subjects except 
Law and Order, has your Chamber considered the 
question of finance very closely ? Do you conceive 
the Central Government should stiU have some control 
over provincial finance?—We think it possible it 
would be necessary to correlate the borrowings of 
the various provinces by the Central Government. 

297. That is a very important proposition; I am 
glad to see you have considered that. The question 
of loans and borrowings is a very important matter, 
and must be co-ordinated amongst the provinces. 
Your final recommendation, as I vmderstand it, is 
not dealt with at any length in this Memorandum, 
but I understand that during this further advance in 
ibo Provinces your Chamber does not wish for any 
alteration in the Central Government ?—^We want no 
advance whatever. 

298. Sir Hari Singh Oour : I find that your 
Memorandum is dated 3rd October, 1928, Mr. Stanley ? 
—Yes. 

299. On that date your Chamber was in favour 
of full autonomy being granted, including ministerial 


responsibility for Law and Order, subject to the 
provisos set out in clause (3) on page 6 : is not that 
so ? You say “ That full responsible autonomy be 
granted ” ?—Yes. 

300. I see from page 218 that you have 82 members 
in your Chamber. Did you hold a meeting of your 
Chamber after October 3rd for the purpose of con¬ 
sulting them as to whether they were in agreement 
with the modifications you wanted to make as regards 
the reservation of Law and Order ?—The Committee 
met. 

301. There was no meeting ?— (Mr. Graham): No 
general meeting, no. 

302. That is what I mean. Your Karachi Chamber 
of Commerce passed this Memorandum, but you did 
not convene any meeting of your Chamber for the 
purpose of placing before them your view that Law 
and Order must be reserved and getting their consent 
to say so on their behalf here ?—No. But we never 
called a general meeting on the Memorandum at all. 
The Committee had full power to deal with this 
question. 

303. Did you call a meeting of the Committee ?— 
Yes, the Committee has been sitting. 

304. Chairman : It is very important to get this 
quite clear. I understand that you say that the 
printed document, called the memorandum, sub¬ 
mitted by the Karachi Chamber, Which as far as the 
print goes is dated October 3rd, 1928, was a memo¬ 
randum which Was drawn up and ultimately printed 
because it was agreed to by the Coimnittee of the 
Chamber ?—^Yes. It was circularised as well, but 
no general meeting was called. 

306. It was not only drawn up (perhaps in draft) 
by the Committee, but it Was circulated to the 
members ?—Actually in its complete form. 

306. Was that with a view to seeing whether the 
members agreed or disagreed ?—Yes. They were 
given a certain amount of time, and no objections 
were received. 

307. Then I think Sir Hari Singh Gour was entitled 
to say that as the document is in print it might be 
fairly treated as being put forward with the authority 
of the members of the Chamber ?—On the other 
hand, subsequently there was a Committee meeting. 

308. I am coming to that. The memorandum as 
printed must be regarded as having been put forward 
at the time as representing the views of the members 
of the Chamber ? That is the first step ?—Yes. 

309. My learned friend has pointed out that since 
then there has been some revision. I do not blame 
you in the least, but I want to understand it, just 
he does. I imderstand the revised views you have 
expressed today are expressed not on your personal 
behalf, but on behalf of the Committee. How big is 
the Committee ?—^Ten members. 

310. Have you had a meeting of the Committee 
specially ?—Yes, last week. 

311. We could not help noticing that when Mr. 
Stanley was speaking just now in this interesting 
way he was in part reading from a document, a note 
or draft. Are the opinions or suggestions contained 
in that draft things which were agreed upon by the 
meeting of your Committee?—^We have the entire 
consent of the Committee behind this revision. 

312. One is entitled to know how it comes about. 
Was your committee meeting one at which the sugges¬ 
tions were discussed ?—^Mr. Stanley gave a full exposi¬ 
tion of the memorandum as he has given it today., 

313. But there has been no opportrmity of circu¬ 
lating it to your members apart from your Committee ? 
—No. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour : Nor is there any resolution 
of your Committee on What Mr. Stanley mentioned 
to them. There is no resolution adopting this modifi¬ 
cation ? 

Chairman : If you mean the formal thing I do not 
care a button. I should like to ask this. I make no 
complaint, nor does Sir Singh Gour. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour : Quite. 

314. Chairman : We do not complain that the 
Committee should have the candour, and I think 
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the public spirit, to come forward and state quite 
frankly it has modified its view. It is necessary 
everybody should do that if it is so. I wonder, 
however, whether you could find some means of 
circulating to your members the modification as you 
have suggested it today, and whether later on you 
could let the secretariat know whether the modified 
opinion you have given us is accepted by your 
members, or whether they prefer the original view 1 — 
Certainly.* 

316. Chairman : Dates do not matter, but authority 
does matter —Yes, certainly. 

316. Will you do that!—Certainly. 

317. Sir Hari Singh Oour ; Mr. Stanley, you have 
spoken of the static period and said that within that 
static period provincial autonomy would be created; 
in other words, everything within the blue line would 
be given to the provinces after the static period of 
seven years or Whatever it may be, and after that 
you speak of the central subjects. Those subjects, 
I understand, would be transferred to a responsible 
government, but not a provincial government. Do I 
understand you to mean that after the static period, 
when full provincial autonomy is in force, €ill the 
provinces become autonomous provinces ?-— (Mr. 
Stanley) ; Yes, the major provinces. 

318. Then we have reached the blue circumference 
and we are dealing with the red circle. After that, to 
whom will you transfer the subjects which come 
within the red circle, the central subjects 1 Will it 
be to a responsible Cabinet in the Central Govern¬ 
ment ?—Agreement has to be come to by the various 
provinces, as a luiit, as to the form in which they desire 
to work certain central subjects in an autonomous 
manner. 

319. All the provinces must join together in asking 
the Central Government to transfer all the central 
subjects, parcelling them out amongst the provinces ? 
—No. There is no question of the provinces being 
able to take over responsibility from the Central 
Government; it is merely a question of making 
some form of alteration in the existing central Con¬ 
stitution by agreement among the various provinces. 

320. Then you want to m^e an alteration in the 
Central Government depend on the volition of the 
provincial Governments t—On the provincial legisla¬ 
tures, who, as a body, will say to the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment : “ We would like to take over certain central 
subjects and work them in this maimer.” 

321. Sir Hari Singh Oour ; You wish to place the 
Central Government at the mercy of the provinces 
imder this scheme ? 

Chairman : I do not think he has worked it out in 
detail. Let us see if this expression is at all helpful 
to you. I am only trying to understand it. It 
seemed to me, when I listened to you just now, that 
you could express your idea in this way. When you 
have filled up the blue space, you suggested there 
would be a united resolve by all the provinces. That 
is as it may be, but supposing there was some central 
subject which was not going necessarily to be reserved 
outside the red fine, it would be rather like starting 
diarchy at the centre ?—^It would be diarchy. 

Chairman : I think that is the effect of it, that 
when you have exhausted all the provincial topics 
and filled up your blue circle, then the time will come 

* Vide Appendix, p. 246. 


for considering whether there may not be some 
central subjects which could be under ministers 
subject and responsible to a Central Legislature. 
On the other hand, he thinks there are other central 
subjects (such, for instance, as defence or international 
relations) which, according to his view, would be 
beyond that, because they would not only be outside 
the blue moon, but outside the fed sun as well. 

322. Sir Hari Singh Oour : Your position, then, 
amoimts to this, that as regards central subjects 
you give the provinces a voice in determining what 
measure of diarchy shall be introduced in the Central 
Government ?—That is correct. 

323. And to what extent and subject to what 
limitations ?—^We have not gone into details, but 
if they put up their proposals to the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment, it was up to the Imperial Government either to 
accept those proposals or give the grounds for refusing 
to accept them. 

324. Then there are two breaks; you provide for 
two. One is the veto of the Governor, and the other 
is the veto of the Governor-General. It then comes 
to this, that there are only two obstacles to the full 
grant of autonomy, namely, the veto of the Governor 
and the veto of the Governor-General ?—No, not at 
all. In the ease of full provincial autonomy it has 
got to be ratified by the Governor and Governor- 
General. In the case of any of the central subjects 
that are transferable being taken over by the volition 
of the provinces to form a new Constitution so far as 
the Central Government is concerned that is subject 
to the ratification of the Imperial Parliament. 

326. You say you do not want to see the Statutory 
Commission again in this country, but the Imperial 
Parhament is not likely to do anything without the 
advice of a Commission f—An amendment of the 
Canadian Constitution is subject to the assent of the 
Imperial Parliament. 

326. As regards the provincial Government, you 
introduce the Cabinet system into the provincial 
Government, page 220 ?— (Mr. Stanley) : Yes, but we 
modify that, as a matter of fact. We think on the 
whole there must be joint responsibility. 

327. Here again you depart from the memorandum 
passed and circulated to your members ?—Yes. 

328. One more question as regards the veto of the 
Governor. You have a Cabinet form of government 
with joint responsibility, and supposing the Cabinet 
and the legislatures had decided one way, could you 
ask the Governor then to exercise the veto ? Will 
the Governor act in consultation with the Cabinet, or 
without consulting the Cabinet ?—I am unable to 
answer that question. 

Chairman : We are very grateful to you, gentlemen. 

Appendix. 

Copy of letter No. 10 Pn. 39 dated the 14th December, 
1928, from J. R. N. Graham, Esq., V.C., Chair¬ 
man, the Karachi Chamber of Commerce, to 
the Secretary, Indian Statutory Commission. 

“ I have the honour to state for the information of 
the Indian Statutory Commission that the amend¬ 
ment made in the oral evidence of this Chamber re 
Law and Order has been ratified by Members of the 
Chamber. This is in fulfilment of the imdertaking 
given by the undersigned to the Chairman that this 
would be ratified in due course.” 
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Introductory. —^This Association was started in the 
year 1924, and held its first conference in Hyderabad 
(Sind), at which 380 delegates attended from all parts 
of Sind. Its primary object was to ventilate the 
legitimate grievances of Sind Hindus and to protect 
their interests, whenever necessary. While anxious 
to co-operate with other Hindu organisations in Sind 
for the attainment of common objects the organisers 
of this Association desired to avoid methods that 
might prevent Hindus who were not extremists in 
politics from joining them in their efforts for the 
advancement of the Hindu community in Sind. This 
Association is open to all sections of Sind Hindus, 
and counts among its members leading citizens, 
merchants, landlords, educationalists, and professional 
men. 

This Association would be failing in their duty if at 
the very outset they did not draw the special attention 
of the Commission to the disabilities from which the 
Hindu community in Sind has been suffering owing 
to a change in the policy of the Local Government 
during recent years. When the British conquered 
Sind, they professed to be the deliverers of the people, 
especially the Hindus, from the oppressive misrule 
of the Mira. The Hindu community loyally co¬ 
operated with them in their efforts to evolve order 
out of confusion; and looking back to the progress 
of Sind under British Rule during the last eighty 
years the Sind Hindus can legitimately claim that 
they have contributed more than any other Indian 
community to the political, economic, educational 
and social advancement of Sind. Though a minority, 
they have never asked for any special protection or 
privileges for themselves; all that they have been 
pleading for is security for their person and property 
in the rural areas of Sind, and freedom from vexatious 
restrictions on their enterprise, energy and ability. 
And yet, during the last thirty years or so, with but 
occasional interruptions, the officials in Sind have 
been pursuing a determined policy of discrimination 
against the Hindus and of favouritism to the other 
communities, regardless of all consideration of justice 
and fair play towards all citizens of the State. The 
introduction of communal principle in the composi¬ 
tion of the legislature and its recognition in the public 
administration of the country has aggravated the 
evil and made the position well-nigh intolerable. 

In the opinion of this Association, the principle 
of communal representation and separate electorates 
is incompatible with the conceptions of nationality 
and responsible government, and they are firmly of 
opinion that no extension of reforms of 1919 will do 
any good to the country, especially to Sind, unless 
this blot on the constitution is immediately wiped 
out. The Lucknow pact which accorded excessive 
representation to the Muslim community on the 
Bombay council has given the Muslims a key position 
in the Bombay council, which they have utilised 
to the full for bargaining with Government for 
communal and individual ends at the expense of 
Hindus in Sind. The union of the official block with 
the Non-Brahmin and Muslim blocks has made it 
very difficult for Sind Hindus to secure fair treatment 
at the hands of Sind officials, and is responsible 
for a distinct fall in the standard and tone of the 
administration. 

Far more potent for mischief than even the Luck¬ 
now pact has been the extension of its vicious prin¬ 
ciples to local bodies, services and educational institu¬ 
tions, etc. The authors of the Lucknow pact fondly 
imagined that communal representation will be 
strictly confined to the legislatures and took care 
to state this expressly; but the poison which they 
introduced into the body politic has spread itself to 
almost every department of the State. A Muslim 
Minister of Local Self-Government introduced into 
the local bodies in Sind, not with a view to protect 
a minority, but to permanently place a credal majority 
in power. The solemn declaration of the Court of 
Directors in their despatch No. 44, dated 10th Decem¬ 
ber, 1834, accompanying the India Act of 1833, to the 


effect that “ the meaning of the enactment we take 
to be that there shall be no governing caste in India, 
and that whatever other tests of qualifications may be 
adopted, distinction of race and religion shall not be 
of the number,” has been ignored, and appointments 
to public offices in Sind from the highest to the 
lowest are now made openly and on a large scale on 
the basis of the creed which the applicants profess. 
The magnitude of the injustice can be easily realised 
from the fact that during the last 25 years, not a 
single Hindu has been nominated directly to the 
Executive Branch of the Provincial Service in Sind, 
though quite a fair number of Hindu Sindhis have 
proved their fitness for appointment to the Indian 
Civil Service at the open competitive examination 
held in London. 

This Association desire to draw pointed attention 
to the fact that though in the process of Indianising 
the services the rights and interests of European 
servants have never been encroached upon, the 
Mahommedanising of the services in Sind is being 
carried on in utter disregard of the rights of Hindu 
employees who entered the various services when 
the rules of Government clearly laid down that 
promotion and appointments would go by seniority and 
merit. The Hindus in services have been superseded 
not only by Mahommedans, but also by Christians, 
much junior to them. (See Appendix II for some 
eases of supersession.) The advocates of commimal 
principle in services often argue as if the point at 
issue is the just distribution of offices between the 
diverse communities in India, losing sight of the fact 
that it is individuals and not communities that are 
appointed to offices. Religion is a personal affair 
of the individual, and the State has no moral right 
to make any enquiry about the creed of an applicant 
for an administrative job, much less to make an 
invidious distinction against individuals whose only 
crime is that they happen to be bom in a particular 
creed or community. The adoption of this communal 
policy in the matter of appointments and promotions 
in services, irrespective of seniority and merit, has 
had a very pernicious effect on the administration 
of this Division. It has affected adversely the 
standard not only of efficiency but also of purity 
among the public servants. It has infected some of 
the public servants with the communal spirit, with 
the result that they inspire little confidence among 
the public for their impartiality. Moreover, this 
vicious policy of promotion and recruitment is a 
violation of the principle of religious neutrality of 
the State as it tends to encourage conversions from 
one religion to another. In the long run, this policy of 
favouritism conduces neither to the efficiency nor to 
the stability of the State. Ability cannot be sup¬ 
pressed for ever; its righteous discontent is bound 
to seek a revolutionary outlet if it is not allowed a fair 
scope in the State. In this connection, this Associa¬ 
tion cannot help inviting the attention of the Com¬ 
mission to the full implications of the reply to their 
representation on this subject from the Private 
Secretary to His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, 
a copy of which is submitted herewith for convenience 
of reference (see Appendix II). 

A word may here be said as to the inconsistency 
of the Muslim demands in this connection and the 
peculiar position in which the Sind Hindus find 
themselves in this Presidency. While the Muslims 
in Sind do not desire to allow the minority an open 
door to the public services, the Muslims of U. P., 
Bihar, and C. P. are actually enjoying as a minority 
a share of the posts in the public services, much in 
excess of their population ratio. It is obvious that 
the Muslims cannot have it both ways. If it is 
wrong for a majority to reserve for itself the lion’s 
share of public services and so prevent able members 
of a minority community from capturing the number 
of offices they deserve, it cannot be right for Muslims 
in Sind to impose a restriction on the number of posts 
the Hindu minority can capture in Sind through an 
open door of recruitment. If the Muslims are to be 


* The Appendices to the Memorandum have not been printed. 
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given any concession as a minority in the Bombay 
Presidency, either the same concession should be 
extended to the Hindu commimity in Sind or Sind 
should not be treated as a unit hy itself for recruitment 
to services, and Hindus of Sind should be allowed 
to compete freely for posts in the Presidency as a 
whole. 

The introduction of communal principle into the 
Local Boards has told seriously on their efficiency. 
The latest official report on the working of reforms 
admits that diuing the preceding three years, the 
growth of Hindu-Mahommedan tension in certain 
parts of Sind has had “ a serious effect on the adminis¬ 
tration of the local self-governing bodies,” that “ in 
nearly all the Districts of Sind, the School Boards 
elected under the Primary Education Act of 1923 
consist mainly of Mahommedans and many of the 
members have little education or administrative 
experience,” and that “ the appointments of adminis¬ 
trative officers so far have been made entirely on 
communal grounds ” (page 117, Report on the Working 
of the Reformed Constitution 1927). The entire 
policy of the Taulka and District Local Boards is 
dominated by a desire to secure exclusive benefits for 
the members of the majority commimity. Almost 
every question is determined on communal con¬ 
siderations. As the latest report on the reforms puts 
it, “ so far there has been little or no signs of a growth 
of political party feeling in the local bodies. Members 
as a rule are divided into commtmal groups, and 
vote on communal grounds.” Even schemes of taxa¬ 
tion are devised with a view to penalise the minority 
community, as was admitted by even the Muslim 
Minister of Local Self-Government in his answer to 
an interpellation on 30th September, 1927, in the 
Bombay Council, reproduced below :— 

Mr. Jairamdas Doultram (Eastern Sind) :—-Will 
Government be pleased to state— 

(а) Whether it is a fact that the District Local 

Board of Hyderabad Sind has forwarded 
its recent proposals for taxing professions 
irrespective of income to the Commissioner 
in Sind for sanction through the Collector 
of Hyderabad; 

(б) Whether it is a fact that the Collector of 

Hyderabad returned the papers to the 
District Local Board for reconsideration 
suggesting that certain professions followed 
practically exclusively by Muslims which 
had been exempted by the Board should 
also be taxed; 

(c) Whether it is a fact that the District Local 

Board rejected the suggestion and refused 
on various groimds to tax the Muslim 
professions which had been exempted; 

(d) Whether it is a fact that the proposed taxation 

has been criticised in the local Press as 
unfair in its incidence and designed to fall 
largely on Hindus 1 

The Honourable Sir Ghulam Hussain :—(a) to (d) 
Yes. 

Worse than even this is the mentality of Muslims 
when in power to suppress even the Official reports 
against the local bodies in which the Muslim Com¬ 
mimity is in power, as is clearly shown by the refusal of 
the Muslim Minister of Local Self-Government to 
reveal even to the Bombay Legislative Council the 
contents of the Collectors reports on the Local 
Boards in Sind (vide Bombay Council Proceedings 
on the 28th of July, 1927). 

The Education Department has made itself no 
less notorious for its policy of injustice to Hindus. 
All sorts of devices have been used to supersede 
able Hindus by Muslims (see Appendix IV for a few 
examples). The tragedy of the whole affair is that 
an educationally advanced community is being forced 
to have its children educated by members of an 
admittedly backward community in Sind. Even 
areas which are predominantly Hindu are being 
compelled by a policy of favouritism followed in the 
admission of teachers to the Government Training 


College to prefer inferior Muslim teachers to superior 
Hindu teachers. 

The police is predominantly Muslim owing to a 
wrong policy of recruitment, and in the present phase 
of communal tension inspires no confidence among 
the Hindus, especially in the rural areas where a 
sense of insecurity at present prevails among the 
Hindus. Kidnapping and kidnapping for the sake 
of conversions is on the increase, and no serious efforts 
are being made to bring the offenders to book, or to 
break up the organisation which there is reason to 
believe exists for the purpose. 

Even Justice is not free from a suspicion of being 
influenced by political pressure. The resolutions of 
the Muslim Association and the pressure brought to 
bear on the Local Government through the Muslim 
members of the Council in the Larkana Riot Case 
has seriously undermined public confidence in the 
impartiality and independence of the Magistracy. 
That the Police and Magistracy should have failed to 
prevent a serious riot in broad daylight accompanied 
by loot and murder in Larkana, a district headquarter 
town, or to find sufficient evidence against even one 
real culprit refiects great discredit on the police and 
the judiciary. No adequate explanation has ever 
been given why persons against whom complaints 
were lodged by responsible people, and whose names 
were disclosed in the evidence recorded by the special 
magistrate who tried the Larkana case, were not 
arrested and brought to book as early as possible 
{see Appendix V). Subsequent events have not only 
weakened the prestige of the Executive, but have 
also produced a painful impression on the public mind 
that the Bombay Government in their desire to 
secure the votes of the Muslim block of the Bombay 
Council is prepared to go any length to please the 
Sind Muslims and to tolerate any behaviour on their 
part. As a result of the Muslim agitation against 
Mr. Brown, I.C.S., the Collector of Sukkur, he was 
suddenly transferred from the district. No heed was 
paid to the demand for some action being taken 
against those Muslims who at the Muslim Coherence 
at Sukkur on the 20th February, 1927, made inflam¬ 
matory speeches against the Hindus and indulged 
in open threats and ridicule against the officials, 
as can easily be seen from the following sentences 
taken from a Press report of these speeches :— 

“ Mr. Brown carried on correspondence for 
filing a case against me and Sheikh Abdul Majid. 
If Collector Brown had got the case filed, we 
would have taught him a lesson and along with 
him the Hindus also.” 

“ I have given the name of Mr. Rewachand 
to Mr. Rieu (Commissioner) and I shall give a 
Hindu name to Mr. Brown.” 

“ Anyone following the footsteps of Mr. 
Brown would like him be summarily bundled 
away.” 

The attention of the Commissioner in Sind was 
drawn by this Association to the rabid writings of 
the Muslim Press; but the reply which they received 
to their representation was to the effect that Hindus 
should not read such writings {see Appendix VI). 
The “ Zabardasti ” (high handedness) that is some¬ 
times allowed to prevail in rural areas is revealed by 
the fact that during the Moharum of 1927 one Sayed 
in Talti issued an order that “ Hindus should 
accompany the Tazias bare-headed, and on their 
refusal to do so, they were attacked with drawn 
swords,” and that during the Moharum this year, in 
the village of Gulam Nabishah in Samaro Taulaka, 
“ Muslims forcibly removed the headwear of the 
Hindus, put dust into their heads and beat them, 
because they refused to accompany the Tazias.” 

Constitutional reforms have no meaning for a 
minority community confronted with such a situation. 
As a preliminary to any constitutional advance that 
the Commission may recommend for the Bombay 
Presidency, this Association therefore urges that 

(a) Communal representation and separate electo¬ 
rates for the Legislative Council be abolished 
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St least in all Districts and Divisions in 
which the Muslims form a majority of the 
population or of the voters. 

(6) No minority be given representation on the 
legislature in excess of its equitable share on 
the basis of a uniform principle applicable 
to all communities. 

(c) That no local body be constituted on the basis 

of the commimal principle. 

(d) That recruitment to posts carrying a salary, of 

more than Rs. 100 per mensem be made on 
the results of open competitive examinations. 

(e) That the Judiciary be made subordinate to the 

High Court which should be completely 
independent of the provincial executive and 
the legislature. 

(/) That adequate constitutional safeguards be 
provided for preventing legislatures and 
elective bodies from discriminating against 
any individual on the groimd of his birth, 
caste or creed in the matter of (1) admission 
to educational institutions maintained or 
aided by the State, (2) appointment to any 
post, office of power or honour in the public 
administration of the eoimtry, (3) and 
purchase and sale of land or exercise of any 
trade or calling. 

(g) Minorities of every territorial unit of administra¬ 
tion be given the right to demand a com¬ 
mission of enquiry from the Provincial 
Government in the case of local bodies 
and from the Central Government in the 
case of Provincial Governments into allega¬ 
tions of discriminations against them, and 
provision be made for enforcing the 
recommendations of such a commission. 

I. The Repbesentative System as applied 
TO Bbitish India. 

(a) Basis of Franchise .—The existing scheme of 
Franchise appears to the Association to be based 
upon no principle whatsoever. The Southborough 
Committee adopted for the most port the varying 
proposals of local Governments but made no attempt 
“to correlate the size of the suggested electorates 
with the progressiveness of the provincial populations 
whether judged by vxalth, ^ucation or political 
activity.” The distinguished authors of the 
Montagu—Chelmsford report said in para. 225 of 
their report, “ we must, in fact, measme the number 
of persons who can in the difierent parts of the 
coruitry be reasonably entrusted with the duties of 
citizenship,” but the Committee seemed to have paid 
no heed to this test while laying down their recom¬ 
mendations. They ignored education altogether, 
and while adopting property rating as the basis for 
franchise, “ made no comparison of the property 
qualifications ” which they proposed in various 
provinces, nor did they explain the variations they 
recommended between di^erent parts of the same 
province. (Para. 4, Fifth despatch on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms.) 

The most obvious defect in the existing electorate 
is the small ■ proportion of literate and intelligent 
voters among them. In the sparsely populated areas 
of rural Sind, practically without roads and other 
means of commimication, it is impossible to keep 
in touch with the voter unless he is literate. The 
Southborough Committee did not think it “ lit to 
impose any literary test although this coiuse was 
urged by some witnesses, since this would exclude 
many electors who are competent to manage their 
own affairs.” But that was hardly a justification 
for not recognising literacy, especially literacy in 
English, as a sufficient qualification in itself for voting 
at elections to the local legislative councils. So far 
as Sind is concerned, this would not have increased 
the number of voters to any such inordinate length 
as to create any practical difficulty. According to 
the census of 1921, the total number of Muslim 
literates in Sind above the age of 20, including many 
who already have a vote, was only 32J thousands, of 


which the males numbered only 29 thousands. 
Among the Sind Hindus the total number of adult 
Uterates was only 87 thousands, of which nearly 
79 thousands Were males. It is, moreover, far more 
democratic in the conditions prevailing in Sind to 
enfranchise all the literates than to lower even 
substantially the property qualification, for the bulk 
.of the people have no proprietary interest in the 
land. Out of a total population of 32 lakhs, only 
62,000 individuals own holdings of more than 26 acres 
of land; and the munber of adults over 20 years of 
age must be much smaller. Incidentally, the 
enfranchisement of all literates would act as a great 
incentive to the spread of education in the country. 

Another most glaring defect in the existing arrange¬ 
ment is the almost invidious distinctions between 
different provinces and between even different districts 
of the same province in respect of the qualifications 
for voting. There is no valid reason why the 
minimum income necessary for a voter at the elections 
to the Council of State should be 6,000 in Burma, 
15,000 in the Punjab, 20,000 in Madras, and 30,000 in 
Bombay. Similaily, there is no rational explanation 
available for fixing the necessaiy minimum income 
for a vote at the Legislative Assembly elections at 
Rs. 2,000 in Madras, U.P., C.P., Burma and Bombay 
and at Rs. 5,000 in Bengal, Delhi and Pimjab. Even 
more imjustifiable than this is the differentiation 
between Muslims and non-Muslims in Bengal and 
Bihar in respect of franchise qualifications for 
elections to the Central Legislature. 

Apart from extending the franchise to all literates 
in rural areas, this Association is not in favour of any 
further increase in the munber of voters in Sind, as 
the political education of the electorate has not yet 
been taken in hand seriously even by professional 
politicians or candidates for election to the councils 
and as any great extension of franchise would only 
increase the power of the Zamindar and the rich 
capitalist to buy votes. 

(b) Method of Election .—This Association is not in 
favour of reversion to the method of indirect elections. 
M^hile recognising that the Muslim electors in rural 
constituencies in Sind have been lacking in political 
sense, they believe that it will be a retrograde step to 
deprive theeouncils of the real constituencies to which 
they are likely to become more and more responsible 
with the growth of primary education among the 
masses. 

In the opinion of this Association one of the most 
serious obstacles to the political education of the 
voters is the existence of communal electorates. There 
appears to be no justification whatsoever for their 
continuance, especially in Sind where the Muslims 
form a majority and the minority commmiity (viz. 
the Hindus) has never asked for them. Joint 
electorates and Territorial constituencies, each electing 
three or four members by means of a single 
transferable vote, would be a great advance on the 
existing system which encourages the voter as well 
as the councillor to think exclusively in terms of his 
own credal community and which effectively prevents 
the members of educationally and pohtically advanced 
communities from taking in hand the pohtical educa¬ 
tion of backward commiuiities and from directing 
their energies to constructive measures for promoting 
the welfare of the people as a whole rather than that 
of a particular section of them. 

(c) Adequate representation of certain interests .—The 
existing distribution of seats on the Bombay Council 
appears to this Association as very inequitable. The 
excessive representation accorded to the Muslim 
community at the expense of the other commtmities 
admits of no valid justification. For instance, no 
fair-minded person can tolerate an arrangement 
under which the Eastern non-Muslim constituency of 
Hyderabad, Thar and Parkar and Nawabshah 
districts mth a male population of 253,000 and 21,000 
electors is given half the representation accorded to 
the Muslim constituency of Thar and Parkar with a 
male population of only 139,000 and an estimated 
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number of electors of only 14,000 in 1919 (now reduced 
to 4,000 only). Neither population, income, property, 
education, nor commercial and industrial position 
entitles the Muslims to the number of seats reserved 
for them at present. Even their so-called political 
importance cannot be called in aid to justify their 
existing privileges in this presidency, for excepting 
in Sind they were not the rulers of any part of it on 
the eve of the British conquest. Even the Lucknow 
Pact on which the Southborough Committee based 
its recommendations has now been scrapped by the 
All-Parties Conference held recently at Lucknow. No 
class of people have a right to demand any apeddl 
privileges based upon the religion of its members; 
all that a minority can legitimately demand is equality 
of treatment and a method of election that will 
ensure its representation in proportion to its real 
strength in the electorate. 

Even if a minority be given any special privileges, 
it is better to reserve for them seats in proportion to 
their voters or even their population with liberty to 
contest any number of general seats. But in that 
case the proper unit to take is not the provmee as a 
whole but a plural constituency or at most a Division. 
For instance, the Muslims form a majority in Sind 
and will be in a majority in most of the plural con¬ 
stituencies that can be devised for Sind. There is 
thus no reason why they should be given the privileges 
of a minority community in Sind at all. It is the 
Muslims in a minority in other divisions and the 
Hindu minority in the rural constituencies of Sind 
who alone can legitimately claim the concessions due 
to a minority. It is not Religious Communities as 
such that are entitled to any concession in matters of 
political representation, it is only the minorities in 
different parts or constituencies who can legitimately 
claim their due share of representation or even 
exceptional protection. Apart from these funda¬ 
mental objections to the existing distribution of seats 
on the Bombay Council, this Association wishes to 
invite attention to certain facts that demand a change 
in the existing scheme. The Muslim population of 
Sind at the Census of 1911, which was taken as the 
basis by the Southborough Committee, was 26 
millions; at the Census of 1921, it was only 24 millions, 
calling for a reduction in the number of seats reserved 
for them. The Muslims in the Karachi District 
were given two seats on the assumption that the 
number of electors would be about 6^ thousands; 
as a matter of fact the number of electors at the last 
election was only 4,030.* Larkana Muslims got three 
seats on the basis of 14 thousand electors; actually 
the number is only 10,601.* The Thar and Parkar 
Muslims were allotted two seats in the belief that 
the munber of their electors would be 14 thousands; 
the recent figures show the number to be only 4,476 
electors.* 

Even a casual examination of the relevant figures 
will reveal the extent of injustice done to the Hindus 
of Sind by the Southborough Committee. In spite 
of their admitted superiority in respect of education, 
wealth and political consciousness, the weight 
attached to a Hindu vote is much smaller. In the 
city of Karachi 8,330 Muslim electors have one seat 
reserved for them as against one seat for 18,057 non- 
Muslim voters in the same city. Thirteen Muslim 
seats in rural Sind had only 60,000 electors in all, 
in spite of a very low qualification for franchise in 
Upper Sind Frontier District which has a swamping 
majority of Muslims; the average thus works out 
to be 3-8 thousand electors per seat. The Thar 
and Parkar District had two seats for only 4,476 
Muslim electors, the average being only 2,238 per seat. 
But the whole of the non-Muslim Eastern Con¬ 
stituency has been given only one seat, although the 
number of its electors was estimated at 21 thousands 
by the Southborough Committee and is at present 
24 thousands. Similarly the non-Muslim Western 
Constituency with its 26 thousand voters is entitled 
at present to only one seat on the Bombay council. 

* See Bombay Council Proceedings, llth Oct. 1927. 


The present distribution of seats is exposed to the 
charge of inequality of treatment not only between 
Hindus and Muslims but also between Sind Hindus 
and Presidency Hindus. The Southborough Com¬ 
mittee assigned one seat each to Surat with its 7,000 
electors and Sholapur with its 6J thousand voters 
but left out the City of Hyderabad with its 12^ 
thousand electors and the town of Shikarpur with 
its 8^ thousand voters. East Khandesh Hindus with 
their voting strength of 33|^ thousands were assigned 
three seats but the Hindus of Sind with their voting 
strength of 46J thousands were given only two seats. 
The average number of electors per non-Muslim 
seat in the Presidency (except Sind) was estimated 
to be about 10 thousands. The number of voters 
in the Eastern constituency for Sind was estimated 
at 21 thousands and that for the Western constituency 
at 25J thousands; while the recent figures show the 
number of non-Muslim electors in these constituencies 
to be 24 and 26 thousands* respectively. The 
highest number of electors for a non-Muslim rural 
seat (Broach) was 15^ thousands in the Presidency 
and 26^ thousands in Sind (non-Muslim Western Sind 
constituency). The lowest number of non-Muslim 
electors for an urban constituency in the Presidency 
proper was 7 to 6j)-thousands (Surat and Sholapur) 
and that for a rural constituency was 6 thousands, 
(Satara) as against 13 thousands and 21 thousands 
respectively for Sind in the year 1918, and 18 
thousands and 24 thousands in the year 1926, Judged 
by the figures quoted above, in order to place on a 
footing of equality the non-Muslims of the Presidency 
and those of Sind, the existing distribution of seats 
should be modified so as to give the urban non-Muslim 
population of Sind two seats for Karachi and one 
each for Hyderabad and Shikarpur and the rural 
non-Muslims at least three seats more. 

In the opinion of this Association the urban classes 
have not been given adequate representation on the 
various legislatures. The Franchise Committee itself 
admitted the justice of the principle that the superior 
standard of wealth and intelligence of the urban 
population, the larger interest evinced by them in 
political questions, and their extended experience of 
the use of franchise justified the representation of 
urban constituencies on a liberal basis. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, in their fifth despatch on Indian consti¬ 
tutional reforms, rightly pointed out that “ after 
religion and race, the boundary between town and 
country is the greatest dividing line that runs through 
the Indian people. It corresponds closely with the 
division between progress and oonservatism; between 
English education and vernacular; between experience 
of self-government and lack of such experience; 
between the existence of newspapers, professions, 
bar, libraries, societieB etc., end their absence. It is 
roughly the difference between the old India and the 
new, the forces that are pressing us forward and those 
that are holding us back.” (Para. 28.) This Associa¬ 
tion begs leave to point out that the Southborough 
Committee has made very inadequate allowance for 
the factors referred to above in the case of India in 
general and have ignored altogether all these con¬ 
siderations in fixing the seats for Sind Hindus, who 
are predominantly an urban commumty in Sind- 
Out of 104 elected members of the Assembly only 22 
represent urban interests as against 82 representing 
rural classes, though the main taxes of the Central 
Government, customs and income taxes affect the 
former more than the latter. The Hindus of Smd, 
urban as well as rural, have been pven only one seat 
on the Central Legislature. Conditions are no better 
in the local coimcils. Far from getting any special 
consideration because of theif urban character, the 
Hindus of Sind get, as has already been pointed out, 
much less than their ordinary fair share of the non- 
Muslim seats in the Presidency as a whole, althou^ 
they pay nearly 40 per cent, of the land revenues as 
owners and lessees of land, and the bulk of the Excise- 
and Stamps in Sind. 

* See Bombay Council Proceedings, llth Oct. 1927. 
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Even the special interests of Sind in commerce, trade 
and agriculture have not been accorded recognition 
so far. The Indian Merchants’ Chamber of Karachi, 
which is a growing city of considerable conunercial 
importance, has no seat either on the Bombay Council 
or the Central Legislature. The Sind Work Merchants 
of Hyderabad, who are vitally affected by all that 
pertains to trade and commerce both outside and 
inside India, have not been accorded representation 
on any of the coimcils. The Hindu Zamindars in 
Sind, who pay nearly 40 per cent, of the land revenue 
and represent a progressive force in Agriculture, have 
been ignored altogether. 

The Association hopes that the Commission will 
look into these long-standing grievances of the non- 
Muslims in Sind and redress the inequality that 
exists at present. 

II. Eedistbibution of Provinces. 

This Association is quite aware of the fact that the 
existing boundaries of different provinces have been 
determined by accidents; but they desire to empha¬ 
sise the fact that we are not writing on a clean slate 
and cannot ignore historical accidents that have 
built up various ties and associations between the 
people of the existing provinces during the last 80 to 
.100 years. An historical accident that has acted as a 
centripetal force for several generations overcoming 
separatist tendencies that existed in the past is not to 
be despised merely because it was a fortuitous accident 
originally. Any scheme of redistribution that stimu¬ 
lates centrifugal tendencies in India is to be depre¬ 
cated strongly. There are no smothered nationalities, 
longing for self-expression in any part of India; and 
the problem before India at the present moment is 
not to create new nationalities or to wake up the 
dying memories of old nationalities but to transfer 
political power from the British Government to the 
Indian Nation and to distribute authority from the 
common centre so as to carry on the administration 
more effectively and intelligently in the various parts 
of the coimtry. 

It is true that some of the existing provinces are 
too unwieldy to be ideal units for the successful 
working of self-governing representative institutions. 
But the proper time for subdividing such unwieldy 
provinces as Bengal, Bihar and U. P. does not appear 
to be near at hand. The need for additional funds 
for nation-building activities is at present so insistent 
as to make it very imwise to divert such funds as are 
available to the increase in the cost of administrative 
machinery, inevitable in the event of increase in the 
number of existing provinces. The level of taxation 
is already too high and any further expenditure on 
objects that do not tend to increase the taxable capac¬ 
ity of the people would wreck all prospects of trade 
recovery, economic development and expansion of 
nation-building departments. On these grounds this 
Association is opposed to any increase in the existing 
number of provinces. They would rather reduce the 
administrative cost by amalgamating some of the 
existing provinces, wherever possible. 

Apart from Military considerations there are no 
valid reasons for maintaining as separate provinces 
small, barren and backward areas such as Baluchistan 
and N. W. F. Province. Nor is the continuance of 
Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara or even Assam as separate 
units of administration conducive to the political, 
economic and educational progress of the people of 
these areas. 

In view of the Muslim demand for the separation 
of Sind from the Bombay Presidency and its constitu¬ 
tion into a separate province, this Association would 
like to state briefly their grounds for strongly opposing 
this demand in particular. 

The demand is in its inception frankly communal. 
■Right up to 1920 the Hindus and Muslims of Sind 
were generally opposed to the separation of Sind and’ 
their imited demand was for a more integral connec¬ 
tion with the Bombay administration by the repeal 
of that archaic piece of legislation known as the Sind 
Commissioners Act. There the matter rested till 


suddenly it was put forward by the AU-India Muslim 
politicians as a condition precedent to their accep¬ 
tance of joint electorates. There was no logical 
connection between the two; and the census figures 
of minority population in different provinces showed 
clearly that acceptance of joint electorates involved 
a greater sacrifice on the part of Hindus as a com¬ 
munity than what the Muslims would be called upon 
to make in areas in which they form a minority. 
Attempts to explain the inward meaning of the 
Muslims’ block demands by some of the leading 
politicians by a theory of balance of power, of 
“ external ” checks, of “ Political equipoise,” revealed 
their communal mentality in all its nakedness and 
showed that the separation of Sind was being de¬ 
manded ■with the object of increasing the number of 
provinces in which the Muslims shall rule as a majority 
community, thus securing a set off or additional 
hostages as against the advantage which the Hindus 
have over the Muslim minorities in other provinces. 
The dangerous implication of such a basis for national 
unity can easily be realised; and the Hindus of Sind 
cannot but oppose strongly a demand that will make 
them hostages for the good behaviour of Hindus 
elsewhere. In the opinion of this Association the 
creation of new provinces primarily or solely with a 
view to increase the number of provinces in which a 
particular community shall be in a majority is 
fraught with danger to the growth of sound national¬ 
ism in the country, and will increase the area of 
communal conflict and endanger the relations between 
the two communities not only in the area immediately 
affected but throughout Inia. The Indian Muslim 
League laid down in 1924 that no province should be 
so added to or reorganised as to reduce the Muslim 
majority into a minority therein ; and yet they now 
propose to transfer the control of Hindus in Sind 
from the Hindu majority in Bombay to the Muslim 
majority in Sind by separating Sind from Bombay 
and constituting it into a separate province. The 
only wise course in the circumstances of India is that 
no redistribution of any province should be allowed 
without the consent of a substantial proportion of at 
least the two major communities. Unless this is 
done, communal considerations are bound to influence 
the demand for redistribution of provinces and seek 
to divide India into Hindu India and Muslim India. 

Attempts have sometimes been made by opportun¬ 
ist politicians to support the Muslim demand on the 
theory of linguistic redistribution of provinces. 
Apart from the patent insincerity of this plea in this 
particular case, this Association considers such a 
basis for redistribution of provinces detrimental to 
the growth of nationality in India inasmuch as it 
will tend to make India a congeries of linguistic 
nationalities and so stimulate centrifugal forces, 
impracticable because of the multiplicity of provinces 
it ■will lead to and of the intervention of the native 
states between parts of British India speaking the 
same language, and highly undesirable from the 
financial and administrative point of view, for all 
linguistic areas, even when compact, have neither the 
financial resources to run modern and progressive 
administrations nor sufficient political and adminis¬ 
trative ability and experience to conduct successfully 
experiments in responsible Government without the 
assistance of and association 'with more advanced 
communities in the neighbouring areas. Even if the 
linguistic principle be accepted as a sound principle 
for the redistribution of provinces, it is not correct to 
assume that it can legitimately be applied first to 
Sind. Among the thirteen principal languages 
arranged in order of importance in para. 195 of the 
last Census Report, Sindhi does not figure at all. 
Nor are the financial resources of Sind greater than 
those of other linguistic regions. Apart from a 
desire to placate the Mushms, there is no valid reason 
why even on the linguistic principle the case of Sind 
should be taken up first. 

This Association does not deny that there is an 
element of truth in the linguistic theory. It may be 
desirable from an administrative point of view to 
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bring together under one administration people 
speaking- the same languages ,but scattered about 
under two or three different administrations. But 
this has no bearing on the problem of Sind at all. The 
Sindhi speaking people are already imder one adminis¬ 
tration. 

A common language in a compact area is undoubt¬ 
edly an administrative convenience. But the ad¬ 
ministrative Divisions of Bombay are even at present 
linguistic areas and as such already enjoy this con¬ 
venience. Sindhi is, so far as possible, even now the 
medium of instruction in primary and secondary 
schools in Sind; it is the language of official business 
and of Law Courts quite to the same extent as it would 
be in a separate province of Sind; and so far as 
Sindhi language can correspond to a special variety 
of culture, traditions and of literature, the administra¬ 
tive connection of Sind with Bombay does not act in 
any way as an obstacle to its development. Bombay 
does not propose to interdict the use of Sindhi 
language or use its political power to force Gujrati or 
Marathi on the Sindhis. Nor will any reasonable 
Government in a separate province of Sind forbid the 
use of Gujrati in the business world of Karachi or as the 
medium of instruction in the city of Karachi or the 
District of Thar and Parkar. The transformation of 
a linguistic Division into a province will bring about 
no change whatsoever in these respects and therefore 
the philosophy of linguistic principle sometimes 
called to the aid of the Muslim demand for the 
separation of Sind is irrelevant to the main issue. 

The primary consideration in questions of this sort 
should be the welfare of the people of Sind as a whole 
and their associations at present. A dispassionate 
examination of the history of Sind during the last 
80 years will reveal even to the most superficial 
observer the immense progress Sind has made during 
the period of its administrative connection with 
Bombay. Various ties and associations, administra¬ 
tive, educational, political and social have been built 
up during this long period of 80 years. Under these 
circumstances the onus lies heavily on those who 
assert that in spite of this rapid and substantial pro¬ 
gress, of common efforts towards the solution of 
common problems, of 80 years’ historical associations 
and common sentiments, and notwithstanding the 
unity of administrative and educational systems, 
Sind should be separated from the other Divisions 
of the Bombay Presidency. That burden of proof 
has never been discharged. 

Apart from this negative argument, which alone is 
quite sufficient to dispose of the Muslim demand for 
separation of Sind and its constitution into a separate 
province, many positive arguments point to the 
conclusion that from the point of view of the people’s 
welfare, it will be very unwise to accede to this demand. 

Politically, the step suggested will prove to be a 
retrograde step. The existing facts of economic and 
political life in Sind practically rule out the possibility 
of giving Sind the same form of Government as an 
advanced province like Bombay has at present or will 
have in the near future. 

The case in support of this statement cannot be put 
more strongly than in the following paragraphs taken 
from the memorial which the Sind-Mahommedan 
Association submitted to the Bight Honourable 
Baron Chelmsford and the Bight Honourable 
Montagu in the year 1918 :— 

“ Yom memorialists do not wish to refer to other 
parts of India but will confine their observations to 
Sind. This Province is not yet ripe or ready for 
democratic Government. Its history, tradition, the 
heredity and disposition of its peoples, its want of 
homogeneity or community of interests, social, 
religious or of any other kind, all point to the other 
way. Less than a century ago, it was from time 
immemorial rmder the rule of a monarchical govern¬ 
ment. The short time that since elapsed is not 
sufficient even under the beneficent influence of the 
benign British Government and the blessings of 
Western education, to evolve the spirit sentiment, 
and disposition essential to the success of democratic 


institutions (para. 4 of the memorial) ... As regards 
the method of appointment of the so-called popular 
r^resentatives on the council, namely by election 
directly by the people, your memorialists have no 
hesitation in saying that neither the community they 
represent nor other Indian communities in the pro¬ 
vinces are sufficiently educated and independent to 
make a right and proper use of this purely exotic 
method (para. 5 of the memorial). Speaking of our 
province particularly, and of the relation between 
the two communities generally, it appears to us that 
apart from a common homeland and a common 
lan^age, the two communities have so many con¬ 
flicting interests that there cannot really be any 
satisfactory mutual agreement between them which 
is not safeguarded by legal and constitutional 
guarantees.” 

There is no evidence whatsoever that during the 
decade that has elapsed since this was written, a real 
revolution has taken place in the conditions of Sind 
BO as to justify the Muslim Associations’ demand for a 
more advanced form of responsible government than 
what they objected to ton years ago. In point of 
literacy, the Sind Muslims are not only behind the 
other people of the Bombay Presidency, but also 
behind those of even Baluchistan and the North- 
Wost Frontier Province. Apart from literacy, it is 
difificult to think of any effective means of political 
education in a sparsely populated area such as Sind, 
with its few cities and extremely inadequate means 
of communications. Nor is the character of the 
electorate any way encouraging. Statistics of serious 
crime in Sind, the testimony of such careful observers 
as Mr. P. B. Cadell, a retired Commissioner {vide his 
speech at the last Sind Dinner, London), and the 
report of the cattle lifting committee including the 
non-official minutes of dissent—all reveal the stuff of 
which the electorate in Sind is made. The results of 
the last three elections show clearly that the Zamindari 
and reactionary elements will largely dominate the 
Sind Council and that quite a large percentage of the 
members will be imflt for real council work. The 
absence of strong and organised public opinion and a 
vigilant, fearless, and well informed press in Sind 
wiU be another serious handicap in the working of 
self-governing representative institutions. The policy 
of differential treatment of various provinces re¬ 
commended in paras. 142, 198 and 238 of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Beport and followed by Parliament in its 
varying schedules of reserved and transferred subjects 
indicates that, in the circumstances described above, 
no case can be made out for transferring to the 
ministers in Sind the same subjects as are under 
ministerial control in Bombay. 

On the other hand, it is fairly certain that an 
advanced province like Bombay cannot long be 
denied full provincial autonomy with ministerial 
control over practically all departments. The result 
would be that under a separate Sind Government, the 
people of Sind will be denied not only the advantage 
of a fmther instalment of reforms but also a part of 
the popular control which they now enjoy in associa¬ 
tion with the other people of the Bombay Presidency. 
Moreover, a separate Sind Provincial Government can 
never have the same influence with the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State as one of the oldest 
Presidency Governments like that of Bombay. The 
conclusion seems irresistible that the constitution of a 
separate province in Sind will throw it into the cate¬ 
gory of backward provinces and place it under the 
control of a reactionary, unprogressive, obscure and 
petty administration. 

The deterioration in the general standard of 
administration will be no less serious. A small 
province has necessarily a small cadre of service; it 
will necessarily offer a lower scale of salaries; at any 
rate, it will have fewer posts in the higher scale and 
so it cannot offer adequate scope to able and ambitious 
men in the services. Undeveloped Sind, which needs 
the supervision of experts more than any other 
province, will thus be deprived of the valuable advice 
and supervision that it now gets from the Bombay 
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headquarters. This is bound to produce deterioration 
in the various departments of administration; and 
the loss will be specially serious in the case of educa¬ 
tion and irrigation. 

The financial consequences of separating Sind from 
Bombay and constituting it into a separate Governor’s 
province will be nothing short of a disaster. One of 
a\xr members, a reputed economist, estimates the 
extra cost to Sind in case the proposal is carried into 
effect at over IJ crores per year. According to the 
figures obtained by him from the Accountant-General’s 
office, the total expenditure on Sind, excluding 
account heads 19—Interest, 21—^Avoidance of Debt, 
and the expenditure in England under the control 
of the Secretary of State amoimted in the year 1927- 
28 to 470.3 lakhs. Excluding the amoimts under 
account heads 14—Interest on Works for which capital 
account accoimts are kept, 65 minus 16—construction 
of irrigation work minus the amount paid towards the 
interest on Sukkur Barrage from the Famine Insur¬ 
ance Fund, and 60—Civil works not charged to 
revenue, the deficit from Sind amoimted to 52 lakhs 
in 1927—28. Adding five lakhs for famine insurance 
for a separate province of Sind and another seven 
leOdis for expenditure in England, the deficit would 
amount to 64 lakhs, excluding debt charges. The 
debt chargee for a separate province of Sind are 
estimated at 62 lakhs on the basis of calculation 
indicated below ;— 

Lakhs. 

(1) Interest on 3.3 crores, the total 

sum at charge on irrigation works 
up to the end of 1915-16 due to 
the Government of India, the 
total for the Presidency being 
32.8 lakhs in 1927-28 . 12.15 

(2) Interest on 304 lakhs, the irrigation 

capital expenditure on Sind from 
1916 to the end of 1921 {vide 
figures given in the reply of the 
Governor of Bombay to a Sind 
Deputation on the 6th of August, 

1922) at 6J per cent. ... ... 16.60 

(3) Interest on the fimds borrowed for 

Sind irrigation between 1922- 
1925 (later figures not available) 
the increase in sum at charge 
being 97,28,194 . 5.00 

(4) Interest on the probable share of 

Sind in the debt for other pur¬ 
poses estimated at one-quarter of 
the total 437 lakhs {vide the 
Finance Member’s budget speech 
1928), at 6| per cent. 6.00 

(6) Repayment and Sinking Fimd, ex¬ 
cept for (1) on the basis of repay¬ 
ment of (2) and (3) in 60 years and 
repayment of (4) in 30 years ... 10.20 

(6) Guarantee of loss given to the 
Government of India on one feeder 
railway (4 lakhs in the first 6 years, 
and 2 lakhs in the second 6 years) 3.00 

Assuming the following to be the minimum 
additional amounts necessary under each of the 
following heads for a separate Gevemor’s province in 
' Sind, the additional cost on administrative machinery 
will run up to at least 66 lakhs :— 

Lakhs. 

(1) General Administration ... ... 18.4 

(2) Land Revenue (Survey and Settle¬ 

ment and land records) ... ... 3.3 

(3) Excise and Stamps (Superintendence 

only) .9 

(4) Forest (General Direction only) ... .4 

(5) Justice ... ... ... ... 2.9 

(6) Jails (Superintendence only) ... .6 

(7) Police (Superintendence, Special 

Training School Superintendraice, 

C.I.D.) .■ . 1.4 


Lakhs. 

(8) Education (Djrection, Special Educa¬ 

tion and contribution to other 
Universities) ... ... ... 2.9 

(9) Medical (Superintendence and con¬ 

tribution to the Medical College, 
Bombay) ... ... ... ... 1.1 

(10) Public Health (Direction and Con¬ 

tribution to Vaccine and Pasteur 
Institutes) ... ... ... ... 4.6 

(11) Agriculture (Superintendence, Re¬ 

search, Propaganda, Development, 
Veterinary Instruction and Co¬ 
operative Department) ... ... 3.6 

(12) Industries (Direction Superinten¬ 

dence, education, development, 
etc., only). -7 

(13) Miscellaneous Departments ... 2.0 

(14) Increase in Pension charges and 

Superannuation allowances and 
expenditure in England . 6.0 

(15) Interest on initial expenditure on 

buildings, equipment, etc., etc. ... 5.0 

(16) Increase in expenditure due to the 

creation of more commissionerships 
and circles for various departments 3.0 


55.0 

The total under aU these items comes to 171 lakhs. 
Allowing a reduction of 21 lakhs for any margin of 
error in these calculations and for possible retrench¬ 
ment, the minimum Skiaomit that Sind will have to 
find in addition to its present income works out at 
Rs. IJ orore. This means that Sind must double its 
taxation or rather more than double its income from 
land revenues and irrigation, there being practically 
no other source of revenue to tap in Sind. 

But matters do not stop here. Sind is one of the 
least developed parts of India, and needs therefore 
large development expenditure. It needs, for instance, 
more irrigation works and bettor communioations. 
Even if half a dozen railway lines projected at present 
are taken in hand, the railway authorities would 
insist on a guarantee of not less than 20 lakhs a 
year for a number of years, and because this alone 
will eat up quite an appreciable percentage of Sind’s 
small revenues, railway development in the province 
will have to be put off indefinitely. It is, therefore, 
beyond the means of a small administration with 
slender resources and slender credit in the open market 
and with the Government of India to develop an 
area like Sind. A small province, and Sind is much 
smaller than even Assam, the smallest of the existing 
Governor’s provinces, is from the economic point of 
view, a very serious handicap in the race for progress. 
The financial and economic considerations thus tell 
decisively against tiie separation of Sind from 
Bombay. 

In addition to these general objections to separating 
Sind from Bombay, there are special reasons why the 
Hindus of Sind are stoutly opposed to the proposal. 
As has been already pointed out, the demand is 
inspired by a dangerously communal mentality; it 
has created for that very reason alarm in the Hindu 
mind; and in the present phase of commrmal tension 
in Sind, it is impossible to ignore this psychological 
factor. Democratic government implies power for the 
majority; but that majority should be political 
and not credal. Political power carries with it certain 
moral obligations; but the majority of the Muslims 
in Sind are not yet ready to accept the moral obliga¬ 
tions of a majority community by giving up their 
demand for reservation of seats in the Legislature, in 
the local bodies, in educational institutions and in 
services. The wishes of a credal majority cannot be 
justly regarded as sufficient to settle the matter if 
power is given to it to impose the additional taxation 
necessitated by separation from the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency in such a maimer as to ma-ke it fall mainly on 
the Hindu minority, which not only does not demand 
separation but is stoutly opposed to it. The Muslim 
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community has as yet offered no guarantees against 
additional taxation of this sort or tgainst unfair 
discriminations against the Hindus in the matter of 
beneficent expenditure on nation-building depart¬ 
ments or against vexatious restrictions on their 
economic freedom. The policy of the local boards in 
Sind and the mentality of Muslim politicians as 
revealed by their public utterances clearly proves the 
dangerous implications of this demand for the separa¬ 
tion of Sind, and amply justifies the solid opposition of 
the Hindus to this proposal. 

On all these groimds this Association is strongly 
opposed to the separation of Sind from Bombay and 
they feel that they have in this matter practically the 
entire Hindu community in Sind behind them. For 
further information on this subject the Association 
wishes to invite the attention of the Commission to 
the pamphlets sent herewith. 

III. The Self-govekning Bodies (Municipalities 
and District Local Boards). 

(a) The Association sees no justification for the 
introduction of communal representation on the local 
bodies and feel that it has accentuated communal 
differences in Sind. They desire its early abolition 
as an essential step in National evolution, and urge 
that a clause be introduced in the Government of 
India Act, preventing provincial legislatures from 
introducing communal representation and separate 
electorates in the local bodies. The interests of 
minorities can easily be safeguarded by the system of 
a single-transferable vote and by the creation of a 
special machinery to investigate complaints of unfair 
treatment of minorities or of charges of maladministra¬ 
tion on the demand of a certain minimum number of 
members of the Legislative Coimcil, with ample 
powers to enforce its decisions. 

(6) This Association is of opinion that there is a 
grave danger of deterioration in primary education if 
the experiment of transferring practically the entire 
control of primary education to the District Local 
Boards is persisted in, and that the older system of 
control and administration by the Education Depart¬ 
ment, now imder ministerial control, is likely to give 
better and quicker results with the same amount of 
fimds as are intended to be released for primary 
education. For the same reason, they are not in favoim 
of relaxing the control of the provincial medical 
department in matters relating to medical aid and 
administration specially in rural areas. They feel 
that it is very necessary to put a stop to the tempta- 
•tion to abuse the power of patronage in the matter of 
appointments carrying a salary of Rs. 100/- p. m. 
and over, and would suggest the creation of one cadre 
of service for all the local bodies to be recruited by a 
special Appointment Board, or failing that a system 
under which the choice of the appointing authority is 
restricted to a panel of candidates recommended by 
independent Selection Boards. 

IV. The Pbovincial Governments. 

In the opinion of this Association, the system of 
divided responsibility, the existence of oflScial block 
and communal representation have proved to be 
serious obstacles to the success of the experiment in 
responsible government in the provinces. Unless all 
these three hindrances are removed, no real advance 
in this direction is possible. 

In the present circumstances, it is not possible to 
evolve political parties, to give real power to a Pro¬ 
vincial Legislature to choose its executive and have 
full control over its Cabinet, and to create a sense of 
joint responsibility among the members of the 
Cabinet. 

This Association is not a believer in unrestricted 
provincial autonomy. India is and must remain 
one; and the Central Government must be clothed 
with sufficient authority to prevent internal disrup¬ 
tion, unhealthy provincialism and intolerant com- 
munalism. It must continue to be the supreme 
unifying authority in all matters in which unity is a 


help to national progress and should be free to step 
in, whenever and wherever Provincial Governments 
cannot effectively promote national welfare or are 
likely to dissipate their resources in unnecessary 
dupUcation. It must, in no case, be reduced to a mere 
military and revenue collecting agency or divested 
cori5>letely of its ultimate responsibility for the moral 
and the material progress of India, Local govern¬ 
ments should have freedom, where freedom is a 
help and not a hindrance to the progress of India 
as a whole. Such an arrangement is not capable of 
being defined rigidly; it can only grow by under¬ 
standings and traditions in accordance with the 
varying needs of a growing nation. Legally, the 
Central Government in India should have JuU power 
to make laws for peace, order and good government 
of the whole country as is provided for in section 69 
of the South African Constitution. Legally, it ^ould 
not be prevented from doing what the Federal 
Government in Germany can do, viz., “ to establish 
uniform rules for the promotion of social welfare and 
for the protection of public order and safety ” 
(Article 9), “ to prescribe by law fundamental 

principles concerning the rights and duties of religious 
associations, education including higher education, 
libraries for scientific use,” “ the land law, the distri¬ 
bution of land, settlements, and homesteads, restric¬ 
tion on landed property housing and distribution 
of population,” {lAde Article 10) “ to prevent 

imposition of excessive burdens in restraint of trade, 
tax discrimination against the products of the other 
provinces” {vide Article 11), and to insist on every 
Indian having “ the same rights and duties ” in every 
province as the residents of that province {vide 
Article 110) and on “ all citizens without distinction 
being eligible for public services in accordance with 
the laws and according to their ability and services ” 
{vide Article 128). How much of all this will in 
practice fall into disuse depends as much on the use 
which different provinces make of their opportunities 
to promote the welfare of their people as on the 
dynamic force of the Central Government. But on 
no account should the Central Government allow a 
backward province to live a life of isolation from the 
general march of progress or bring the country to 
the verge of a civil war by commimal tyranny or 
discriminations against other provinces. 

V. The Centrai. Government. 

But if the Central Government is to discharge 
these beneficent functions efficiently it cannot 
remain irresponsible to the Central Legislature for 
any length of time. A representative legislature and 
an irresponsible executive cannot work together 
in harmony. A reversion to the past is out of the 
question; the only alternative is to concede an advance 
in the direction of responsibility of the executive to 
the legislature. Few politicians claim the transfer of 
the mUitary and the political departments at the pre- 
. sent moment. An impartial Tariff Board can easily 
ensure the same treatment to British trade and 
industry as is accorded to them by Donunion 
Governments. The interests of British capitalists 
already in India can be easily protected by constitu¬ 
tional guarantees and the institution of a special 
tribunal to investigate complaints of unfair dis¬ 
crimination against them and to advise the Viceroy 
to exercise his veto in any particular case. With a 
second Chamber, properly constituted, it should not 
be difficult to protect minority interests and prevent 
the passing of any measure in haste. If India is to 
be conciliated, a substantial measure of responsibility 
in the Central Government must be conceded; 
otherwise the country will drift on to a state of affairs 
that will be a serious menace not only to the British 
Government but also to those elements of India’s 
population that are anxious for its peaceful evolution 
towards a great democracy. 

X. The Services. 

A country so vast, so undeveloped and so backward 
as India is, needs for its public services men who are 
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not only very able but also progressive and patriotic. 
It is impossible to get such men except by open 
competitive examinations without any reservation 
in favour of any particular caste, colour or creed. 
The Civil Service in India must be loyal to no smaller 
unit than the nation; it must not therefore be recruited 
on any principles that encourage its member's to 
think of themselves primarily as members of a 
particular race, creed or caste. For a long time to 
come, India would need Englishmen of first rate 
ability, not so much for the purposes of ordinary 
administration but for development departments. 
But they must come through an open door and not 
by a reserved gate, on terms of equality with other 
competitors and not on specially privileged terms. 
They must be inspired by a passion to serve India 
and help her to become a worthy partner in the 
British Commonwealth. With British Universities 
so well staffed and equipped, there is no danger 
whatsoever of Englishmen failing to get through an 


open door quite a substantial share of the highly-paid 
posts in India. And times are gone when first rate 
Indians were available on much smaller pay than 
Englishmen. The present system of fixing percentage 
in services for Englishmen only makes them special 
targets for attack, and creates a sense of righteous 
indignation against their privileged position among 
the ablest and the most sensitive Indians. If all the 
highly-paid posts go to the best men, all talk of 
Indianization or Europeanization will automatically 
cease. The vicious communal basis for recruitment 
of .services, of which so much has been said already, 
will likewise disappear. 

The principle of recruiting services on the basis of 
merit and merit alone implies that the Ministers must 
have no patronage in their hands and that a Public 
Services Commission, properly constituted should be 
the only recruiting authority in the case of all 
important posts. 
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KARACHI. 

Dated 13th November, 1928. 


PBESENT : 

Aix THE Members op the Commission op the Central Committee (except Mb. Kikabhai 

PHEMCHAND) AND OP THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE. 


Deputation from the ALL-SIND HINDU ASSOCIATION. 
The deputation consisted of— 


1. Professor H. L. Chablani, M.A., 
Head-of Economics Department and Dean 
of the Faculty of Arts, Delhi University. 

2. Rao Bahadur Hiranani Khemsingh, 
B.A., LL.B., Zamindar and Ex-President 
Hyderabad (Sind) Municipality. 

3. Mr. Dialmal Doulatram, B.A., LL.B., 
Ex-Sessions Judge. 

4. Mr. M. L. Chablani, M.A., Principal, 
Model High School, Karachi. 

5. Seth Swoukatrai Vehromal, Mer¬ 
chant. 

1. Chairman: I understand, gentlemen, that the 
principal spokesman of the deputation is Professor 
Chablani ?—Yes. 

2. We know that you are a Professor of the Delhi 
University. I imderstand, sir, that you come from 
Hyderabad ?—am a resident of Hyderabad and 
I have also a house at Karachi. 

3. Among others there are also here Dr. Advani, 
who is the Secretary of the All-Sind Hindu Associa¬ 
tion, Mr. R. B. Hiranani, ex-President of the 
Hyderabad Municipality, a lawyer of Hyderabad, 
Mr. Dialmal Daulatram, retired Sessions Judge, 
and other gentlemen whose names we have before 
us. There seem to us. Professor Chablani, to be 
two main compartments in your memorandum, and 
I had better consult the Conference as to whether 
they had better be dealt with in turn. One has 
to do with the position of the Hindu commimity, 
its representation and so on in Sind, and the other 
has to do with the very difficult question of the 
possible separation of Sind. Is that not so f—^Yes, 
sir. There are some other general points also relat¬ 
ing to the whole of India. 

4. Yes, but we are rather anxious sitting here 
in Karachi to consider in the first instance at any 
rate these two matters, and I will include what 
you refer to as the general constitutional position 
under the first head. To begin with, would you 
like. Professor Chablani, to deal with the general 
constitutional considerations leaving over the question 
of separation of Sind, or would you like to deal 
with the separation of Sind first ?— 1 would like to 
deal with the general questions first. 

5. Chairman; Would you like to address us 
shortly first ?—Yes, sir. At the very outset I 
would like to remove a possible misconception as 
to the object of the contents of the first five pages 
of the memorandum. We have mentioned various 
particulars showing the position of the Hindu 
minority in Sind not with a view to recall the un¬ 
happy past, but with a view to indicate how the 
public administration of this country has been 
affected by the vicious principle of communalism 
and how necessary it is to provide safeguards against 


6. Mr. Harchandrai Tahilram, Presi¬ 
dent District Local Board, Tatta Division 
and Ex-President of Tatta Municipality. 

7. Mr. Mulchani Kauromal, President 
Sahti Community. 

8. Seth Chellaram of Shikarpuri Com¬ 
munity. 

9. Mr. Bhagvandas Ahuja, Merchant. 

10. Mr. P. T. Advani, Zamindar and 
MiUer. 

11. Dr. D. G. Advani, D.P.H., L.M., 
L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., Secretary, All-Sind 
Hindu Association. 

the recurrence and the repetition of the events 
that have happened in Sind during recent years. 
That is the object of the first part of the memoran¬ 
dum. So far as our Association is concerned, our 
general position is exactly the same which, sir, you 
yourself mentioned to be the object of this parlia¬ 
mentary enquiry, namely, to render justice between 
man and man. These various incidents have been 
referred to only to emphasise that justice between 
man and man has not been the ideal of the present 
administration in recent years, and that that excellent 
maxim has been departed from with disastrous 
consequences. We ask for no special privileges for 
the Hindu minority in Sind. We only ask for 
equality between all the citizens of the State. In 
the matter of franchise, we wish some glaring 
anomalies to be removed. We wish that the income 
qualification laid down for the non-agriculturist 
population should be made equivalent to the land- 
revenue qualification laid down for the agricul¬ 
turists. We wish that the Hindu agriculturists 
of Thar and Parkar districts should be placed on 
a footing of equality with the Muslim agricultural 
element in the Upper Sind Frontier. 

6. Chairman : May I just ask you to explain 
one phrase you used to save time ? You said that 
you wished that the income-tax qualification should 
be made equivalent to the land-revenue qualification. 
I imagine that that can be done in more ways than 
one. What is the practical step which you would 
recommend t—^We can come to an agreement as to 
the possible and probable income of agriculturists 
paying a certain amount of land-revenue, and we 
know the income of people who pay taxes based 
on income. The same possession of property or 
income ought to entitle the people to the same 
privilege. That is our point. 

7. Professor, I want you to give us a practical 
application ?—For example, the payment of Rs. 32 
of land revenue is a qualification in the rural areas 
for agriculturists. Generally twice the land revenue 
is supposed to be the profit of the agricultmist. 
But in some of the areas probably it goes up to 
four times. Taking the maximum four times 32 makes 
128. A man with an income of Rs. 128 whether 
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an agriculturist or a non-agriculturist, should there¬ 
fore be entitled to vote. 

Similarly, sir, we want that the land revenue 
qualification in Thar and Parkar should be reduced 
to Rs. 16 as is done in the Upper Sind Frontier, 
for precisely the same reasons for lowering the 
franchise exist in both the cases. 

Then, sir, we wish that education by itself should 
be given some importance and weight in accordance 
with the maxim laid down in paragraph 226 of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, a reference to which 
we have made on page 230 of our memorandum. 

So far as the electorate is concerned, our position 
is that only joint electorates are compatible with 
responsible government. We wish the voter to 
thmk in terms of the common weal. We wish the 
representative of voters to be judged by his service 
to the common weal. We wish that members of 
advanced commimities should have the privilege 
and the opportimity to educate backward com- 
munitiee in the exercise of their political power. 
We wish that the ministry should have a joint 
responsibility. And we think that these things are 
not possible so long as we have separate electorates. 

So far as reservation of seats is concerned we 
feel that reservation in favour of a majority is in¬ 
consistent with responsible government. Respon¬ 
sible government implies a replaceable majority 
and a removable executive. If you fix by statute 
the proportion of a majority community, that 
majority can never be turned into a minority nor 
the executive turned out of office. The opportunity 
to the minority to convert itself into a majority 
by political propaganda is an essential process in 
responsible government—a process which is lacking 
in the present system, and hence we propose that 
imder no circumstances should there be reservation 
for the majority community. 

We oppose excessive representation for any 
minority community, but if the principle of ex¬ 
cessive representation be adopted for any particular 
minority, it should be extended to all. We wish 
that equal weight be given to a Hindu voter or a 
Mahom^an voter. At present, our special griev¬ 
ance is that we are treated on a different footing 
from the presidency Hindus as well. We want no 
special privileges for ourselves; we want equality 
before the law and the public administration of the 
country. That, sir, is the general position of the 
Hindu community in Sind. 

So far as Provincial Governments are concerned, 
our association is against diarchy and in favour of 
provincial autonomy in the subjects classed as 
piovincial, but we are not believers in the millennium 
of unrestricted provincial autonomy. We believe 
that the Central Government should have some 
reserve powers. We have mentioned in our memor¬ 
andum what we consider as irreducible legal power 
which the Central Government should possess. 

Regarding the division of functions between the 
Central Government and the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, we are very anxious that the line of approach 
adopted should not be influenced by communal 
considerations. We think that the line of approach, 
so far as the division of fimctions is concerned, 
ought to be the supreme test of public welfare, 
and not the consideration that the Central Legis¬ 
lature will have a Hindu majority. So far as the 
Central Government is concerned, our position is 
that some element of responsibility—and that a 
considerable one—ought to be conceded. All legiti¬ 
mate objections can be met if ordy the objections 
are clearly stated. If the fears of certain com¬ 
munities are reduced to a definite shape or form, 
it is not difficult to devise adequate safeguards. 

So far as the services are concerned, our position 
is that the services must be national in outlook. 
Its members must not think that they are in office 
because they belong to a particular community or 
that they are expected to serve the interests of a 
particular community. We wish therefore that the 
appointments should be in the hands of the Public 


Service Commission and that no distinction of race, 
colour or creed should be made. 

That, sir, is briefly the position so far as the general 
case is concerned. 

8. Chairman: Thank you for the summary 
Turning to page 229 of your document, I see there 
are a number of suggestions made, and I should 
like to ask you one or two questions on these, “(ffl) 
Communal representation and separate electorates 
for the Legislative Council be abolished at least in 
all districts and divisions in which the Muslims 
form a majority of the population or of the voters.” 
Is your proposal that this should be the rule if the 
Mussulmans form either the majority of the popula¬ 
tion or the majority of the voters, or are these two 
different schemes ?—^We have simply mentioned 
two possible alternatives; we are only indicating 
what is the possible line of approach. 

9. It is not sufficient to find out the possible 
lines of approach, but we would like to know how 
far you will be able to guide us down on the right 
line. Which of the two alternatives you would 
advocate ?—So far as we are concerned, we would 
favour the test of voters. 

10. I will just ask you a question to ascertain 
the fact. Do you know, on the present voting 
list of Sind, whether Hindus or Mahomedans are 
a larger total ?—The Hindus are slightly in excess 
of the Mahomedans, the former having 67,000 
voters and the latter 60,800. I think in the Press 
report of yesterday’s proceedings, the figure for 
Mahomedan voters given was 59,000, which is a 
mistake. 

11. We got the figures from official sources.— 
Mine too are from official sources. Government 
in reply to an interpellation in the Bombay coimcil 
supplied the figures I rely on. 

Ghairman; If you think that there is some 
mistake, we will be grateful if you will send us a 
little memorandum showing what the mistake is.* 

12. You say that “ No minority be given repre¬ 
sentation on the legislature in excess of its equitable 
share on the basis of a uniform principle applicable 
to all communities.” Do I imderstand rightly that 
this means that representation in the l^islature 
must in every case be strictly in proportion either 
to the voting strength or the population strength 
of each commimity ?—Yes, sir. What I submit is 
that if a particular minority fears that it has no 
chance of being represented through the general 
open seats, all that it has got a right to ask for is 
representation in proportion to its voters and noth¬ 
ing more. 

13. Supposing there are two communities and 
votes are divided between them. If the minority 
community is to get a figure which is exactly in 
proportion to its strength, it would follow that the 
majority community would also get a flgme which 
is exactly in proportion to its strength. Is not 
that so ?—Yes. But the minority has to thank 
itself for the consequences resulting from a per¬ 
manent commimal majority. 

14. You will then leave it to the choice of the 
minority ?—Yes. 

15. Would you mind referring to clause (/) on 
page 230 of your memorandum ? You say that 
“ adequate constitutional safeguards be provided 
for preventing discriminations against any in¬ 
dividual” in various matters that you mention 
therein. When you say “ adequate constitutional 
safeguards ” do you mean a section in the Imperial 
Act of Parliament ?—Yes. 

16. I can imagine what is in your mind. There 
should be a section in the Imperial Act of Parlia¬ 
ment saying that notwithstanding the powers con¬ 
ferred upon legislatures or elective bodies, any law 
or regulation which discriminates in the way 
described is beyond their powers —Yes. 

17. That being in the constitutional instrument, 
recourse would have to be had to law courts by 

* Vide Appendix, pp. 246-7. 
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anybody who, right or wrong, wants to challenge 
any law as iiltra vires ?—Yes, sir. 

18. I can see the importance and value of this 
suggestion, but I should fear that such an arrange¬ 
ment would lead to a good deal of litigation ?—^It is 
not an easy job to go to law courts; the question of 
expense always comes in. 

19. I am not in the least condemning the scheme. 
We are considering it very very carefully. I only 
wanted to know whether you do not think that there 
is the possibility of this leading to a very great deal 
of litigation?—^Possibly, but we can trust to the 
force of public opinion as a corrective. 

20. Lord Strathcona : On page 228 of your memo¬ 
randum, towards the bottom of the second paragraph, 
you say “ the officials in Sind have been pursuing a 
determined policy of discrimination against the 
Hindus and of favouritism to the other communities.” 
Is that an accusation against British officials or 
against British and Indian officials ?—Both. 

21. Do you make that accusation against the 
present day officials ?—The position in the last two 
or three years has slightly changed for the better so 
far as certain departments are concerned. 

22. Still you make the accusation against the 
present-day officials ?—^Yes, taking everything into 
consideration. 

23. Lord Burnham : I want you to clear up one 
point that has been made. In reference to the 
validity of the statute law when it is passed and the 
prohibitions such as I understand you wish to put 
into the constitutional arrangements that are made, 
are you in favour of an appeal from the legislature 
to the law courts for enforcing the safeguards for 
minorities which you want to be inserted ?—^I submit 
that my suggestions have to be taken together. 
Ordinarily, people would not like to go to the law 
courts. Probably they would like to have the pro¬ 
tection afforded by a commission of enquiry and that 
would suffice ordinarily. 

24. AVhy should it suffice when many countries 
that have popular institutions, for example, the 
United States, have as a matter of common concern 
appeals against the validity of law, for instsmce, both 
against the Congress and the State legislatmes ? 
Would you make the protection of minorities depen¬ 
dent on the supremacy of the law court over the 
legislature ?—Yes. 

25. Colonel Lane-Fox : Do you suggest that any 
appointment to any post should be the subject of 
litigation?—^It would not be if the Public Service 
Commission makes the recruitment. But if the 
local legislature constitutes a Public Service Com¬ 
mission with certain conditions, for instance, suppose 
it lays down that seats should be reserved for parti¬ 
cular communities irrespective of the superior 
qualifications of the other persons, surely that ought 
to be contested in law courts; but, ordinarily, if 
recruitment is by the open door of competitive 
examination conducted by the Public Service Com¬ 
mission, then there will be no need for any litigation. 

26. Do you suggest that the reconunendations of the 
Public Service Commission should be subject to appeal 
in the law courts ?—^No; what I have in mind is that 
sometimes the discretion of the Public Service Com¬ 
mission is fettered by the legislature. Whenever the 
legislature tries to fetter the discretion of the Public 
Service Commission then the validity of that should 
be contested in the law coiuts; not otherwise. 

27. Major Attlee : On page 230 of your memorandum 
you say : “ Any great extension of franchise would 
only increase the power of the Zamindar and the rich 
capitalist to buy votes.” That implies, does it not, 
that votes are being bought at present ?—^To a certain 
extent it is so. 

28. To what extent ?—At present it is not a great 
scandal, but there is some truth in the reports one 
hears occasionally. 

29. If we increase the electorate, will votes not be 
more difficult to buy ?—It is more paying to buy, 
especially if you have got large numbers of men who 
have the vote and are at the mercy of the Zamindar. 


30. It has been stated to us that the poorer classes 
of the rural population are at present in the hands 
of the moneylenders; is that true ?—I think both the 
moneylenders and the poorer classes are at the mercy 
of the Zamindar in Sind. 

31. How is the moneylender in the hands of the 
zamindar ?—The moneylender lives in isolated villages 
and ho wants the protection of the Zamindar. He 
cannot carry on his business without the protection 
of the Zamindar. 

32. Then the Zamindar and the moneylender are in 
alliance ?—Yes. It is an alliance of a slave to his 
master. 

33. But the poor agriculturist is at the mercy of 
both ?—Certainly. 

34. And you would not give him a vote ?—Not that 
I would not give him a vote. I want that certain rights 
should be conferred on him first so that he can use 
his vote well. 

36. What safeguards do you suggest ?—Let the 
coimcil consist of men who will sympathise with the 
poor agriculturist. Limit the size of the holding of 
the Zamindar and confer tenancy rights on the poor 
agriculturist in Sind. 

36. How will that help against the moneylender ?— 
Of course, you have to provide safe investments for 
his money. In fact, the moneylender is not anxious 
to lend money to the Hari in Sind for he has no 
stake in the land. He is anxious to invest it better 
if he can. It is the want of suitable investments 
that makes him resort to human exploitation. 

37. Khan Bahadur S. N. Bhutto : I understand 
that most members of the deputation belong to the 
Hyderabad Amil class ?—No; only five of them. 

38. You say in your memorandum that the bania in 
the village is not safe. Have you got instances where 
the bania in a village has ever complained against the 
zamindar ? Who guaranteed him protection in that 
case ?-—Whole villages are being evacuated by the 
banias owing to a feeling of insecurity created by 
zabardast zamindars. 

39. Have you got any instances of that?—Of 
course. 

40. Will you kindly quote them ?-—For instance, 
the village of Serani in Badui where a representation 
was sent to the Collector. 

41. Kindly give us two or three instances. 

Chairman ; Do you want individual names to be 

mentioned ? 

42. Khan Bahadur S. N. Bhutto : I want one or 
two instances of places where this thing has occurred 5 
.—The Mangwani village, Nawabshah. 

43. You say that the moneylender is not w illing 
to lend money but is forced by circumstances to lend 
money. Do you know that most of the moneylenders 
within the last ten or fifteen years made fortunes by 
earning lakhs and lakhs ? They are worth half a 
crore now while they started with an income of only 
Rs. 10 per month ?^—I am not aware of any such 
instances. Even if there be one, he may owe his 
property not to moneylending but to his trade. 

44. Whereas they started only with an income of 
Rs. 10 a month they are now worth lakhs and 
lakhs ?—I am not aware of the history of any man 
who started with an income of Rs. 10 a month and 
earned a fortune by moneylending in Sind. 

46. You have mentioned in your memorandum 
about the Larkana riot- We are not going to dispute 
about that. But you will admit that whether it 
was right or wrong, the riot lasted only for twenty 
minutes ?—We are not aware that it lasted only for 
twenty minutes. 

47. Are you aware that almost all the officials 
who investigated the case were Hindu gentlemen and 
most competent officials too ? For instance, Mr. 
Ramnath was the sub-inspector, Pratabh Chand, 
inspector; the prosecuting inspector was a Hindu ?—■ 
Who was the committing magistrate ? A Muslim, 
—^Who was the district magistrate ? 
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48. Please reply to my question. The investigat¬ 
ing officers were all Hindu gentlemen ?—Mr. Barker 
was not a Hindu. 

49. The sub-inspector was a Hindu. The public 
prosecutor was a Hindu ?—There was a Muslim 
superior officer. My contention is that there is a 
suspicion of political pressure behind. 

50. Have you got any proof to support your 
allegation ?—The very resolution of the Muslim 
Association quoted in the Appendix to our memoran¬ 
dum proves it. 

51. They passed a resolution ?—Yes. 

52. And this was a result of that resolution ?—^Yes. 

53. Nothing beyond that ?—^My whole point is that 
the public confidence in the judiciary has been 
weakened by this incident. I do not like to mention 
names. But the fact remains that a big riot took 
place in broad daylight in a district headquarter town 
and no one has been convicted. 

54. Chairman : Surely the point for us is that you 
are speaking on behalf of your deputation desiring 
to represent the feelings of your community; that 
is a fact ?—-Yes. 

55. Khan Bahadur S. N. Bhutto : You know that 
three or four Muslims died in jails and it cost 
Rs. 80,000 and the accused were honomably 
acquitted ?—I am not here to answer questions re¬ 
lating to such facts. 

56. You have itiade certain allegations in your 
memorandum ?—All I have stated is that in broad 
daylight one man was killed and about one hundred 
people looted and there was not one man who was 
pimished and that this reflects great discredit on the 
police and the judiciary. 

57. Since the British raj came I think about 
22 lakhs of acres of land have passed to the Hindus, 
that is during the last 80 years, while they had only 
a few thousands of acres before?—I have not come 
here to answer questions relating to the transfer 
of land. 

58. You will not say you have not been prosperous ? 
—That has been in spite of the circumstances, not 
because of them, 

59. You do possess now land to the extent of 
22 lakhs of acres ?;—^We possess about 28 per cent, of 
the land which is not more than the population 
ratio. 

60. You monopolise the services ? About 75 per 
cent, in all the services are Hindus ?—We do not 
monopolise the services. The police is not 
monopolised by us; the education department is 
riot monopolised by us. 

61. Does not the very fact that your voting strength 
is greater than the Muslims show that during the 
last 80 years your community has prospered more 
than the Muslims ?—Is it our fault that we have 
prospered and the Muslims have not ? 

62. Your voting strength is greater than that of 
the Muslims ?—^We are more enterprising. We are 
educated far more than the Muslims and our com¬ 
plaint is that the backward community tries to 
arrest our progress in every way and to bring us 
under their control. 

63. Would you please tell us what is the percentage 
of the Hindus in services such as the Public Works 
Departments and Forests ?—I am not acquainted 
with the percentages in each department. I have 
not investigated into it. 

64. I wanted to get at this point. You have 
mentioned about the United Provinces. I have got 
the figures for the United Provinces and they show 
that the minority community there enjoy about 
16 per cent, of the posts in the subordinate services 
and 40 per cent, in the executive, while the figures 
in Sind show that you enjoy 75 per cent. Do any 
other minority in India enjoy as much percentage as 
they do here ?—My contention is that whereas in the 
United Provinces there is no decree of Government 
i-estricting the right of Muslims to enter the services, 
here in Sind we have a decree passed by the executive 
preventing the recruitment of the Hindus into the 
services above a particular ratio. While there is no 


ratio fixed for the Muslim minority in the United 
Provinces, we have here certain measures restricting 
admission of Hindus into the services. 

65. Chairman ; I wish you just to give me an 
instance of that. You speak of the authorities laying 
down a ratio ? Is that for Sind ?—Yes. 

66. What is it ?—-Government have ordered that 
the Muslims should be represented in a particular 
ratio in certain departments. 

67. Khan Bahadur S. N. Bhutto : May I know 
where it has started, in which department ?—In 
almost every department. The directions are there, 
they are to the effect that 50 per cent, of the men 
should be recruited from the Muslim community. 

68. But you will admit that that only remains on 
paper and if you compare the figures of 20 years back 
with the present figures you will find that there is no 
difference in the matter of recruitment of the two 
communities ?—That is because few Mahomedans, 
even with minimum qualifications, are available. 

69. And yet you cry ?—I protest against this 
policy of discrimination against capable Hindus. 

70. Khan Bahadur S. N. Bhutto ; You have men¬ 
tioned some quotations from some unknown persons 
regarding Mr. Brown and Mr. Rieu ?—I did not know 
that Messrs. Abdur Rahman and Abdul Majid were 
imknown persons in Sind. 

71. Are there not such irresponsible people in your 
community, and do not they belong to the extremist 
class of people ?—At any rate I do not protect them. 

72. You say in your statement that Muslim 
members in the Bombay legislative council have been 
taking advantage of their position in bargaining with 
Government in their own individual and communal 
interests. What is your authority for that statement ? 
Can you give me any instances where they have 
bargained with the Government ?—It is a matter of 
common knowledge. There can be no legal proof in 
matters of this sort. 

73. But you can give no instance ?—I can give 
several. 

74. Give me one please ?—The modules scheme was 
abandoned because of the political pressure of the 
big Muslim zamindars in the council. 

75. Was the modules scheme given up in the 
interests of Musluns or in the interest of zamindars ? 
—^It was given up in the interest of big zamindars at 
the upper end of the canal, mostly Muslims, and at the 
cost of the poor agriculturist at the tail. 

76. There are big Hindu zamindars as well ?—A 
few. But that does not prove that political pressure 
was not used to have it cancelled. 

77. Supposing for argument’s sake that it is so, 
are not the Hindu community 40 per cent, strong in 
Sind ?—I repeat that it was all due to commimal and 
individual pressure. If the Commission sends for the 
records of the case, I believe there will be startling 
revelations. 

78. But this does not amoimt to communal or 
individual pressure ?—Certainly. Besides it is notori¬ 
ous that certain appointments were made imder 
pressure of certain individual members of the coimcil. 

79. So far as the reforms go, will you admit that the 
reforms have proved successful due to the co-operation 
of Mussalmans and because of their not creating 
obstacles in the' way of Government ? So you call 
that fact, namely, their not creating any obstacles in 
the way of Governement, a bargain ?—Well, there may 
be two opinions about that. Government fell into 
the hands of Muslims because the Swarajists refused 
to take office. 

80. You say that there is rather a disproportionate 
representation of Mahomedans in service here, but 
the figures I have got here rather go to disprove that 
statement. Do you know how many deputy superin¬ 
tendents you have got in the police department ? 
I cannot say. 

81. But you have got there your proper share, 
more than the Mussalmans ?—We have not got our 
proper share in the police department. 

82. But the Civil List shows that you have got 
more number ?—But the Civil List will also show you 
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several capable Hindus have been superseded by 
inferior Muslims, and not one Hindu from Sind has 
been appointed by direct recruitment as deputy 
collector during the last thirty years or so. That is 
enough to prove my point. 

83. Do you know that only two days back for the 
sub-inspectors’ posts out of fifteen, ten Hindus have 
been selected ?—I am not aware of that. I have not 
been taken into confidence by the police department. 

84. You complained of district local boards. Will 
you kindly tell me how many Muslim chief officers 
there are in municipalities in Sind?—I do not care 
twopence whether a Mussahnan or a Hindu is the 
chief officer. I want to know if Hindus highly quali¬ 
fied have been rejected or not by the district local 
boards only because they were Hindus. Can you give 
a single instance of a capable Muslim having been 
passed over by a municipality in order to provide a 
berth for an inferior Hindu ? 

Khan Bahadur S. N. Bhutto ; There is not a single 
Mahomedan, sir, as chief officer in any municipality 
in Sind. 

85. Chairman ; The chief officer is what we call in 
England Town Clerk? 

Khan Bahadur 8. N. Bhutto : He is the chief execu¬ 
tive officer. . 

86. Chairman ; Does he hold office more or less 
permanently ? 

Khan Bahadur 8. N. Bhutto : Yes, sir. 

87. Chairman ; How many mimicipalities are 
there in Sind ? 

Khan Bahadur 8. N. Bhutto ; There are about five 
major mxmicipalities. 

88. Chairman: And in charge of each of which 
there is a chief officer ? 

Khan Bahadur 8. N. Bhutto : Yea. 

89. Chairman ; And you make the observation 
that out of these chief officers, none of them are 
Mussahnans ? 

Khan Bahadur 8. N. Bhutto : Yes, sir. At the 
same time, there is this complaint about the district 
local boards. 

90. 8ardar 8hivdev 8ingh Uberoi : May I know, sir, 
what is the duty of the chief officer ? Is it laid down 
in the Municipal Act ? 

Khan Bahadur 8. N. Bhutto : The municipality 
appoints the chief officer. 

91. 8ardar8hivdev8ingh Uberoi: The appointment is 
made by Government in the mum'cipality of Bombay ? 

Khan Bahadur 8. N. Bhittto : Yes. 

92. 8ardar 8hivdev 8ingh Uberoi ; What are his 
duties ? 

Khan Bahadur 8. N, Bhutto: He is the chief 
executive officer in the municipality. 

93. Chairman: I gather that Khan Bahadur’s 
point is this. What he says is there are five major 
municipalities in Sind, and, notwdthstanding the fact 
of the Muhammadan predominance when it comes to 
selecting a chief officer, they have in each case got 
a chief officer, who is not a Mussahnan, but probably 
a Hindu. Is that your point ? 

Khan Bahadur 8. N. Bhutto ; Yes. 

Witness; Muslims do not predominate in the muni¬ 
cipalities. The municipalities have got a majority 
of Hindu and a minority of Mussahnan population. 

94. Chairman ; Your real point then. Professor, 
is this, that however that may be you would contend 
that the best and the most qualified man has a right 
to be appointed—Precisely so, sir. 

96. Khan Bahadur 8. N. Bhutto; How many 
Hindu chief officers are there in district local boards ? 
—Some of them have been practically thrust on 
the local boards by Government ? 

Khan Bahadur 8. N. Bhutto: Certainly not. 
Jacobabad has selected its own; Larkana has 
elected iffi own. What I wanted to bring out, sir, by 
my question was this, that the Mussahnans having 
a majority in district local boards have appointed 
five Hindu chief officers out of seven districts, whereas 
there is not a single Mussahnan as chief officer in 
munieiprdities where the majority is Hindu. So I 
say we have been treating them very fairly. 


Chairman : Do you mind my saying that really 
I think we fully appreciate both points of view ? 

96. Khan Bahadur 8. N. Bhutto : If you want me 
to, sir, I ^all drop these points. I find various allega¬ 
tions made in the memorandum unsupported by 
facts. (To the witness); The Hindu officers that you 
complain of were already in Government service 
and they had been lent to district local boards by 
Government ?—As a matter of fact, the local 
boards refused to accept them as administrative 
officers of school boards, even though Government 
offered to pay their salaries for some years, only 
because they were Hindus. 

97. But the Muslims taken up were already in 
service, and they were lent by Government ?— 
They were made to supersede the Hindus above 
them in the cadre of service. 

98. As regards your inadequate representation 
from Sind in the coimcil, is it not a fact that the 
Mussahnans of Sind have consented to give certain 
concessions to the Mussahnans in the presidency ? 
On the same principle the Hindus in the presidency 
are not giving similar concessions to the Sind 
Hindus ?—No; I am not aware of any concession 
by the Mussahnans of Sind. I thought the Presidency 
Muslims got more from the Southborough Committee. 

99. The Mussahnan population in Sind is over 

24 lakhs and in the presidency is 13 lakhs. So to 
help their own Mussahnan brethren in the presidency 
they decided on having half and half. Would the 
Hindus do that ?—I do not know if there was any 
negotiation between the two sections of the Mussal- 
mans. 

100. They were recommendations made by Govern¬ 
ment ?—^They were not recommendations made 
by the two sections of the Mussahnans. 

101. 8ardar Mujumdar : Professor, what should in 
your opinion be the basis of franchise ?—I have 
already mentioned it; some kind of property or income 
qualification, and education by itself. 

102. If literacy were the basis of franchise, as you 
say ?—^Not the only basis, I have mentioned 
both income and education. 

103. But would that help to advance education ?— 
Certainly, it will be an incentive to people to 
educate themselves, if education by itself is recognised 
as a sufficient qualification. 

104. What is the relation between land revenue 
and the zamindari income in Sind?—It is in the 
ratio of 2 to 1, generally, and 4 to 1 in some parts. 

105. Is it a fact that the Hindus are taxed more by 
some of the district and taluka boards in Sind ?— 
Yes. The presidency local boards have doubled 
their local cess for the purpose of finding additional 
funds for education, but in Sind they raised it by only 

25 per cent. The rest of the burden they attempted 
to throw on non-agricultural incomes and they 
devised the professional tax in such a way as to make 
the incidence fall on Hindus and not on the 
Mussahnans.. 

106. Dr. 8uhrawardy ; Am I right in saying that 
the Hindus predominate in most of the services in 
Sind ?—In some departments, but not in all the 
branches. 

107. In some departments the Mahomadans are 
predominating in the services ?—^Yes; for 
example, the police. 

108. If I am not mistaken, you said that your 
complaint is that the backward community is a drag 
on the whole of the province ?—^Yes. 

109. If you were at the head of the administration, 
and if you have absolute authority over appointments, 
what would you do to remove this drag of the back¬ 
ward community on your province ?—I would 

-give education. I would certainly go in for rapid 
economic -development and for better means of 
commimication in Sind. 

110. In other words, you would give special 
facilities for education to the backward communities. 
You will also give them some facilities for getting 
a share in the services ?—^No; I will give every 
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facility to everybody who is too poor to educate 
himself. 

111. You will give them special educational 
facilities ?—I will give that to all poor men, no 
matter to what community they belonged. 

112. But you have a Muslim population here which 
is in a majority and they are backward, and you have 
also said that the backward communities are a 
drag on the whole of your province. As the head 
of the administration how are you going to get over 
it ?—^A. When I remove the economic disabilities, 
I do it for all. 

113. I am speaking of the backward community? 
—Surely the backward community would profit 
most by such an arrangement because it has a much 
larger number of poor individuals. But, it is the poor 
man as such and not as a Hindu or a Muslim who will 
be the object of my care. 

114. You will give to the Mussalman community the 
most ?-—I would not exclude any poor man. 

116. But you said they are a drag on your province ? 
—They are. 

116. In reply to a question by Major Attlee you 
admitted that votes are sold in municipal elections ?— 
I never said that everywhere they are sold. 

117. I did not say everywhere, but somewhere?— 
There are occasionaly eases of that sort. 

118. Can you tell me when such buying and selling 
takes place ? Is it just on the eve of the election, 
or a few months before the election ? Have you 
any experience of that ?-—I have not been an election¬ 
eering agent myself. I cannot say. 

119. I am not asking you whether you are an 
electioneering agent or not. I only want your view 
on the question. Is it a fact that the market value 
of the votes increases as the election draws near and 
that sometimes for buying votes money is advanced 
by moneylenders ?— 1 am not aware of that. 

120. You are for the abolition of separate 
electorates and you want joint electorates in Sind. 
Is it out of pure love for an ideal or because you think 
that the abolition of separate electorates will result 
in the return of Hindus to the legislature in larger 
numbers than the Mahomedans ?—I do not care 
whether a Hindu or a Mahomedan gets into the 
legislature, so long as vigorous and capable men 
with a non-communal outlook get elected. 

121. You are for vigorous men. But I want to 
know whether as a result of the abolition of communal 
electorate, Hindus will be worse than they are to-day ? 
—So far as the mofussil in Sind is concerned I feel 
they would probably be worse off because the 
mofussil people are illiterate and rural Sind is 
dominated by Muslim zamindars. The Mahomedan 
zamindars will seldom allow votes to be given to a 
Hindu candidate. 


have aptitude for certain work which other com¬ 
munities do not possess ?—But nurture can do even 
more than nature. If education was open to aU poor 
people and provided by the State, it will at the most 
take only a few years for the backward communities 
to come up to the level of advanced communities. 

* ********** 

128. Sir Zidflqar AU Khan : Professor, wiU you 

look at page 228 of your Memorandum ? You say in 
paragraph’3, “In the opinion of this Association, 
the principle of communal representation and separate 
electorates is incompatible with the conceptions of 
nationality * ♦ ♦ ” India has got a peculiar 

position you must admit, and the question of 
nationality in India is one of paramormt importance 
because round it revolves the whole problem. Could 
you please teU me what is your idea of the community 
of interests which form a nationality ?—^I do not 
exactly follow you. I feel that there is no conflict of 
interests between Hindus and Muslims so far as 
political ideals are concerned. 

129. What I want to know is whether India is 
inhabited by people who profess one religion, who 
have one common tradition, one history and also 
common social institutions ?—I do not believe that a 
conunon 'religion is a necessary element in every 
nationality. The United States has not got one 
religion, Canada has not got one religion and England 
has not got one religion. 

* * 

131. Sir Zvlflqar AU Khan : With regard to the 
services wUl you please look at page 228 of your 
Memorandum. You say therein that “ While the 
Muslims in Sind do not desire to allow the minority 
an open door to the public services, the Muslims of 
the United Provinces, Bihar and the Central Provinces 
are actualling enjoying as a minority a share of the 
posts in the public services, much in excess of their 
population ratio.” May I ask you whether the 
Hindus in Sind do not form 27 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion and the Mahomedans form the rest of the 
percentage ?—Yes. 

132. Do you not believe that though the 
Mahomedans in the United Provinces have an excess 
share of posts there, yet they do not enjoy the same 
privilege here ?—My contention is that I am being 
prevented by administrative rules from entering 
through an open door. 

133. Chairman ; Professor, let me now put two 
or three questions on the separation of Sind. Taking 
all the considerations together, do you advise the 
Conference or do you not to adopt the proposal for the 
separation of Sind and making it a separate province ? 
—^I oppose it strongly. 

134. I suppose you recognise that Sind has an area 


122. Sir Hari Singh Oowr : Professor, I understand 
you to mean that so far as your commimity is con¬ 
cerned you are anxious to preserve a high standard 
of efficiency in the public services ?—Certainly. 

123. And you wish to ensure an equal chance to 
all oommimities commensurate with their abOity, 
efficiency and experience ?—Certainly. 

124. You wish to give the backward communities 
no privilege merely because they are a backward 
community ?—No. 

126. The result of it would be that the backward 
commimity will rule over the advanced community 
and with their lower standard degrade public life 
and public institutions. Is that what you mean ?— 
Yes. 

126. As regards the backward community you 
have to give them special facihties, otherwise they 
will remain always backward ?—I would give facilities 
to every backward individual no matter to what 
community he belongs. I will not, for instance, 
exclude a poor Hindu who is handicapped by poverty 
from educating himself merely because he belongs to 
an advanced community. 

127. But you must recognise that there is such a 
thing as congenital aptitude—certain communities 


which is to some degree more separated from the 
rest of the Presidency of Bombay than, say, Deccan ? 
—Certainly. 

136. You admit that there are administrative 
and other considerations which do make Sind stand 
out from the rest of the Presidency to a degree which 
is exceptional ?—No. I do not think that the 
differences between the Deccan and Gujrat are less 
than those between Sind and Gujrat. 

136. What is your principal reason for advising 
that Sind should not be separated ?—From the point 
of view of peoples’ welfare, it is not desirable that a 
backward tract like Sind should be separated from 
the Bombay presidency. 

137. Sind being in your view more backward 
than many parts of the Presidency do you consider 
it is better for it to be yoked with the rest of the 
Presidency ?—Yes. 

138. Do you think the area and population of 
Sind in the circumstances are such as would justify 
creating a separate province ?—No ; it is too small. 

139. I am not expressing any view but am merely 
putting a question. You have, I know, gone closely 
into the financial question in your pamphlet which I 
have read. Let me say that we cannot enter into the 
financial question in great detail now. But tell me 
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this : According to your estimates and calculations, is not now possible, due to liujk of coiumunicatioiis, 
if we could separate Sind out, do you think, in recent and supposing there is greater prosperity and educa- 
past, that it has been an area which has been paying tion as in Australia or in Canada, and within thirty 
for itself, or an area which has been, if treated by years the whole aspect of Sind life becomes different, 
itself , incurring deficits ?—Incurring deficits and those, and people take to agriculture as a scientific pursuit, 
too, increasing deficits. it will then, of course, be a different matter altogether. 

140. Many of these things are controversial. Is 148. Apart from all other considerations, is it 

the view which you have formed at all affected by the your opinion that on economical and financial 
fact that very important capital works have been grounds alone Sind cannot be separated?—^Yes. 
undertaken recently in the Sind area ?—Certainly. Not at present. 

141. You might explain in a sentence or two why 149. You mean you will be faced presumably with 
you regard that as having a bearing on your conolu- two alternatives, either to cut down the cost of 
sions ?—^The very success of a big scheme like this administration to such a point that the efficiency in 
requires an experienced administration. I feel that services will suffer or you will have to increase your 
even the financial estimates made of the barrage may taxation out of all proportion, is it not ?—That is 
prove to be wrong £tnd the period of redemption one thing. But much more than that I feel that 
postponed still further unless economic principles are with regard to the Sukkur Barrage, which has just 
adopted not merely on the technical side of the now been taken in hand, the economic development 
management but also on the commercial side of the is bound to prove in the initial stages very costly, 
land sales. Judging from the proceedings of the though, in the long run, it may more than pay its 
Bombay council, the Sind zamindari element is likely cost. And not only schemes in connection with the 
to predominate in the Sind Council and will not Sukkur Barrage but a number of other schemes need 
allow sale of land on commercial principles which to be taken in hand in the near future. Even if you 
will be, really speaking, very necessary for the increase taxation to meet the existing deficit, you 
success of the project. Not merely that. Scientific will have to provide funds for interest and sinking 
irrigation means control of supply of water for every fund charges for development loans; and then there 
individual; it therefore requires that the administra- will be no room for the ever-increasing expenditure 
ion must be free from popular pressure. The zamin- on the nation-building departments like education 
dari element and the cultivator will have to change and sanitation and-industries. 

by force of economic necessity their methods of 160. Syed Miran Muhammad Shah : If the Hindus 
cultivation; a more economical use of water will in Sind are given privileges and facilities similar to 
have to be resorted to, otherwise the barrage will those which are now enjoyed by the Muhammadan 
not pay. Then, the entire labour problem requires minorities elsewhere, would you then be in favour of 
careful handily. Sind being an undeveloped tract, the separation of Sind ?—^No, for the general objections 
hardly one irrigation project is finished before another still remain. 

will have to be taken up. Railway commum'cations 151. Why ?—^Taking the financial groimds alone, 
and feeder railways are absolutely necessary to take Surely the fact that there will be a high rate of 
off the new supply of produce that will come from the taxation on land does not mean that I do not pay 
increased acreage of land; that means more money the taxation. I have to share the consequences, 
reqmred for giving the Government of India ^arantee 152. Is it not a fact that in 1917 the Provincial 
against loss in the early stages of feeder railways in Conference in Sind appointed a committee to enquire 
Sind. A small province with slender resources into this question and it recommended that Sind 
cannot afford all this. should be constituted as a separate autonomous 

142. Major Attlee : Sind, I take it, is poorer than province ?—Certainly not. The last paragraph of 

any other part of the presidency ?—I do not think their report cancels all the previous ones. They 
it is poorer than the Deccan; the Deccan is a greater made it clear that they agreed on only one point, 
drain on Bombay than Sind. viz., that the powers of the Commissioner of Sind 

143. I thought it had one-sixth of the population should be curtailed and the conference, as a whole, 

of the presidency ?—^Yes. rejected without a single dissentient the proposal for 

144. I want to know why you have taken one- the separation of Sind. The same decision was 
fourth when suggesting that so much should be paid reached at the subsequent Political conferences till 
by Sind and so much by the rest of the presidency 1920. These are the real facts and I am prepared to 
and not one-sixth f Is it artificial ? It is not based hand over the relevent papers to the Commission 
on population ?—^No, not on the basis of population, for their perusal. 

but on the basis of divisions. A division is one unit 163. I want that the Report of the Committee 
of administration and needs therefore the same should be handed over to the Chairman 7—^I shall 
amount of expenditure on administrative machinery, made an attempt to secure it. I know that Mr. 
whether it contains a large population or a small one. Ghulam Ah Chagla, the Muslim president of the 
As a matter of fact, the scale of salaries in Sind is Provincial Conference in 1919 definitely rejected the 
higher than in the other divisions of the presidency proposal. 

owing to higher cost of living and defective communi- 154. I think your object to the separation is on 
cations; and so even one-fourth share is an under- financial groimds?—No, but the economic argument 
estimate. is certainly a very important one since it has a 

146. Lord Burnham : In regard to the Sukkur bearing on the pohtical development as well. 

Barrage, do I imderstand that it is bound to benefit 156. Supposing an independent committee is 
Sind ?—^It is bound to benefit Sind, but whether from constituted to enquire into this question and it finds 
the point of view of finance it would benefit Govern- that the province can supportitself financially, then 
ment is very difficult to say at present. Increased will you be in favour of its separation ?—^No. What 
acreage of cultivable land certainly means more is the standard of administration you wish to main- 
prosperity to Sind even though financially it may tain in Sind ? There are many examples of areas 
not pay Government even the interest on its cost. which with a revenue of one lakh of rupees support a 

146. Chairman : Is it not that much of the success separate administration. I am not prepared to lower 

of the Sukkur Barrage depends on the efficiency the present level of administration. You have to 
with which water is administered and the charge raise and not lower the existing scale of expenditure 
made for lands ?—That is so. on beneficent services, on police, education and so on. 

147. Lord Strathcona : If or when in futme a If anybody can show me that in the next twenty 
financial case and an administrative ease can be made years a separate Sind will be economically more 
out for the separation of Sind, would you still be prosperous and that educational progress in it mil 
opposed to it on other grounds ?—What is meant by be accelerated, then I am prepared to consider the 
an administrative case ? Supposing commimications question. 

improve and on that account it becomes possible to 166. Supposing it is shown to you ?—But even 
educate the people by compulsory education, which then the political argument does not vanish. 
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167. Supposing the financial objection is removed, 
then also you object to the separation ?•— Yes. 
Education for instance will deteriorate apart from 
the financial burden. 

158. I do not want to discuss educational matters 
with you. You referred to the Sukkur Barrage and 
stated that the revenue will not be able to meet the 
cost in the initial stages. I think the Government 
of Bombay is not providing from its revenues the 
expenditure on the Sukkur Barrage or any other 
project on which a capital expenditure is incurred. 
The debt is incurred by the Government of India ?— 
No province can incur debt except on the security 
of its revenues; otherwise nobody will lend. The 
Bombay Government is giving you that guarantee 
and meeting a portion of the interest charges from 
its revenues. 

159. It was the Government of India that borrowed 
the money ?—On whose security ? 

160. Chairman: I think that Mr. Muhammad 
Shah is right in saying that the Government of India 
has borrowed the money for the Sukkur Barrage 
and it has borrowed the money on the securities 
and resources of the Government of India, which 
has lent the money to the Government of Bombay. 
But in the last resort what you say is correct ?—I 
submit that there is another aspect of the thing to 
consider. The Government of India is not going 
to raise crores of money on behalf of a provincial 
Government whose revenue is only Rs. 1,64,00,000. 

161. Syed Miran Muhammad Shah ; Do you think 
that the Government is not morally bound to 
constitute the backward areas into a province ?—■, 
It has also to consider the risks. 

162. Supposing the Sukkur Barrage pays for itself 
and it will bring prosperity to the people and every 
pie that you spend is got back ?—Every project 
is subject to some risk of failure. 

163. Risks have to be faced?—^Yes, but there is 
a difference between the smaller provinces and 
bigger provinces in respect of the risks they can 
incur. 

164. It is the duty of the Mother Government of 
India, the Central Government, to see that the 
backward area is developed?— 1 do not believe any 
Central Government is prepared to borrow money 
on behalf of a Provincial Government irrespective 
of the revenues of the province. At least there 
must be some proportion between its revenue and 
its borrowings. 

166. Boo Sahib Patil; Supposing as a matter of 
argument Sind is constituted into a separate province, 
do you think there would bo sufficient work for a 
legislative council in that province ?—I think you 
as a member of the Bombay Coimcil know better 
than myself what contribution the Sind Muslim 
block makes to the Bombay Council. 

166. I want to know whether you think there 
will be sufficient work for the legislative council 
of the province ?—It depends on the men who enter 
the council and I think there will not be sufficient 
men who have either the will or the ability to do 
the work. 

167. You are opposed to the separation because 
Sind people are not competent to do the business ? 
—^Because Sind is likely to return people who know 
nothing and who are too mediaeval in outlook to run 
a modern administration. 

168. You know that even before the Reforms 
Sind was a deficit province?—^Right up from 1843. 

169. You think that in view of the present financial 
position Sind, if constituted into a separate province, 
will not stand on its own legs financially at least 
for a generation or more ?—^Yes. 

170. Supposing Sind is made a separate province, 
do the Hindus feel that their interests will not be 
safe in the hands of the Muslims?—^It is not a case 
of Hindus feeling safe under Muslims as Muslims. 
Our interests were quite safe in the hands of the late 
Mr. G. M. Bhurgri. It will be a ease of the advanced 
community falling under the control of people who 


are backward and who are still living in mediseval 
times. 

171. As the Muslima are in a majority and as they 
are incompetent you fear that the interests of the 
Hindus will not be safe in the hands of the Muslims ? 
—I cannot make such a statement about Muslims 
in general. All that I can say is that the class of 
Muslim zamindars who are likely to form the majority 
in a Sind council cannot safely be entrusted with 
the control over the destinies of an enterprising, 
progressive and advanced community like the Hindu 
minority in Sind. 

172. Baja Nawab Ali Khan : In reply to the Chair¬ 
man you have stated that you oppose the creation 
of Sind as a separate province from the point of view 
of the welfare of the people in Sind ?—Yes. 

173. I want to know who is the best judge of the 
welfare of the people, you or the people themselves ? 
—^The people must have a self before they know what 
their real interests are. 

174 You mean that they do not imderstand what 
they demand ?—^There are human beings in that 
category. 

175. But is it not a fact that the Muslims in Sind 
demand separation ?—^What do you mean by that ? 
Have they gone to the voters and asked them as 
to their willingness to pay for the additional expendi¬ 
ture ? 

176. The great majority of the people are in favour ? 
—We deny it. 

177. You do not agree with that ?—I do not agree 
that they have understood anything of the business. 
If we were to tell the people that they will have to 
tax themselves further, I am sure they will oppose 
the proposal. 

178. That question was put yesterday to the 
Muslim deputation and they said that they were 
prepared to be taxed ?—We do not know what their 
authority is for saying that. Let them take a 
referendum and ask the voters as to their willingness 
to bear more taxation on land. 

179. If it is found that the great majority of the 
pwple are prepared to agree to the separation, then 
will you have any objection?—I shall still oppose 
it because I feel that it will not conduce to the welfare 
of Sind as a whole. I am not prepared to admit that 
the common people know what the consequences 
of the separation will be. If somebody is going to 
appeal to the communal sentiment of the Mi^im 
saying that they will get Muslim Raj and so on, they 
may be prepared to agree. But if the real facts 
are put before them, if they are explained what the 
consequences of the separation will be and if the 
whole scheme of separation in all its financial and 
administrative aspects is placed before them then 
they will oppose the separation. The Muslims of 
Sind are not yet in a position to understand all that. 

180. You say on page 232 that “ no redistribution 
of any province should be allowed without the 
consent of a substantial proportion of at least the 
two major communities.” What do you mean by 
“ the two major communities ” ?—^The Hindus and 
the Muslims here. 

181. You are only 26 per cent, and you want to 
hold up the 74 per cent, of the population from 
carrying out what they want ?—^We are not holding 
up the progress of anyone. I might as well take the 
population of the Bombay Presidency as a whole 
and say that 24 lakhs of Sind Muslims are holding 
up the whole of the Presidency. The Hindus are 
in the majority in the Bombay Presidency and this 
majority is certainly entitled to say “we won’t 
allow a portion of a majority to be converted into a 
minority without their free consent.” 

182. Dr. Suhrawardy : One of your objections to 
the separation of Sind from Bombay proper is the 
smallness of the size of Sind. May I know if Sind is 
smaller than the province of Delhi?—^Delhi is a 
province only in name; it is not a reformed province; 
it is only an administration directly under the 
Government of India. 
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183. Supposing Sind is separated and created an 
administration like Delhi with a university of its 
own just as Delhi has a university of its own of which 
you are the professor, would you still have any objec¬ 
tion ?—^Yes; as I stated before the Hartog Committee 
education in Delhi is suffering because of the smallness 
of the Delhi province. That is my complaint against 
the present arrangement. 

184. As regards the financial difficulty, supposing 
the Central Government provides funds which are 
now being provided by the Government of Bombay 
for Sind, would you still have any objection ?—I 
consider, constitutionally speaking, that it is a 
fantastic proposition, because no Government is 
going to provide fxmds without having the power to 
control expenditure. 

185. But supposing they provide funds, however 
fantastic the proposition might be, just as the system 
of commimal electorate is also considered to be 
fantastic, then what is your view ?—I am also a 
taxpayer of the Government of India and as such I 
must object to it. Though I belong to Sind I pay 
income tax and customs duty and as a taxpayer of 
the Government of India I have also a voice there. 
Why should they take a course that is bound to lead 
to irresponsibility and extravagance ? 

186. Why are they pouring money into Sindi 
What advantage do they derive ? You yourself 
stated that there has been a deficit. Are you so fond of 
Bombay that you will not on any accoimt like the 
idea of separation from Bombay or have you got any 
other reason ?—^It is not a question of fondness, it 
is a question of public welfare. 

187. Supposing the Government of India were to 
find funds ?—Even then there are other objections, 
e.g., political; and moreover I object to it as a tax¬ 
payer of the Government of India. 

188. One of the grounds for your opposition to the 
separation of Sind, if I understand you aright, is 
that it will result in the domination of people living 
in mediaeval times over advanced people. Do I 
understand you to say that the Muslims are people 
who live in mediaeval times ?—Most of them do so in 
Sind. 

189. Dr. Suhrawardy : Have you such a thing as 
the caste system among the Hindus ?—^Practically 
none in Sind. 

Dr, Suhrawardy : I aun very gla^i to hear that you 
have got over this mediaeval institution. 

190. Sir Hari Singh Gour : May I ask you one 
question? Have you any objection to amalgamation 
with your neighbouring province of Punjab ?—That 
is entirely a different proposition. It is certainly not 
open to the same objections as an autonomous pro¬ 
vince of Sind. 

191. You have not considered that ?—^It was 
considered some time ago, and both Hindus and 
Mahomedans were opposed to it mainly on two 
grounds. Firstly, the general feeling was that the 
Punjabi would oust out the Sindhi from the economic 
life of the province. And the second reason was that 
the Punjabi would always have more influence with 
the Punjab Government, and since irrigation would 
have to depend on the control of a Government 
situated at Lahore, the administration would not be 
fair to Sind so far as the distribution of water from the 
Indus was concerned. It was far better to Continue 
to be attached to the Bombay Government, which is 
strong enough to fight for our interests against the 
Punjab, in the matter of any big irrigation project, 
dependent on the river Indus. 

192. Chairman : The impression that we received 
recently from a Mahomedan deputation was that 
though they expressed a strong wish that Sind 
should be separated from Bombay, still they did not 
at all wish to be joined with Punjab ?—That is exactly 
what I say. 

193. I gather that you would agree that association 
with Punjab woxxld not suit Sind ?—'We agree that 
association with the Punjab is not desirable. But at 
the same time we consider it less objectionable than 
the separation of Sind. 


194. Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi: One of the 
grounds mentioned by your Association is about the 
backwardness of the Mussahnan community in the 
matter of education compared with Baduchistan 
and other places. Would you give us some figures 
illustrating that point ?—I have given it in one of my 
pamphlets at page 36—Sind Mussahnans only 37 per 
mille j Baluchistan 47; North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince 60; Bombay Presidency, including Sind, 96; 
India as a whole 82; Hindus of Sind 266. 

195. How does it compare between the two com¬ 
munities—Mahomedans and Hindus ?—^There is a 
great difference in education between the two, the 
literacy figure being 37 in the one case and 266 in the 
other. 

196. Have you formed any opinion about the 
political effect of the separation of Sind ?—Yes. 
The first thing I feel is that separation would mean 
that the entire power would be in the hands of a small 
oligarchy of big Muslim zamindars. As I have already 
pointed out, most of the people are landless labourers. 
They cannot have any influence and the entire council 
would be dominated by the big zamindari element, 
which would take care of its own interests only and 
nothing else. That is one. The second of course is a 
more general consideration. We are so near the border, 
and even now there is so much of migration into the 
Upper Sind Frontier district. In fact Sind has taken 
upon itself the function of civilising the border tribes 
of India. We are having, as it were, a constant stream 
of people from across the border and the consequence 
of separation would be, I fear, that on some side, 
especially the frontier side, more of those border 
influences than Indian influences would prevail, and 
I do not look upon it, from a national point of view, 
as at all desirable. 

197. Sir Zulfiqar Alt Khan : Would you tell me 
please whether you demanded the separation of 
Sind on the occasion of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms t—No. Not only we did not do it, but the 
Mahomedan leader, Mr. Bhurgri, did not do it. 

198. But what about yourself ?— We have never 
demanded separation of Sind. 

199. Professor, with regard to the problem of 
separation you know that the most paramoxmt 
consideration is one of finance. You know also that in 
the Punjab one district, that is the Rajpuri district, 
alone brings in a crore of rupees. Do you not think 
that the new scheme, viz., the Sukkur Barrage, by 
which it is intended to irrigate such a vast tirea will 
bring in an enormous amount of money sufficient 
enough to carry on the administration ?—I cannot 
prophesy what will happen thirty years hence. It all 
depends on the energy and the enterprise of the 
people and the quality of administration during the 
interval. 

200. Do you not think it is likely ?—^Not as the 
Sindhi hari is at present. He will have to change 
his ways. 

201. You fear he will not ?—My hopes in him may 
not be realised rather. 

202. You know, professor, that Travancore, a 
native State, with an expenditure of 206 lakhs 
carries on a very efficient administration?—have 
not been to Travancore. I doubt if it is better than 
British administration. 

203. You also do not know perhaps that Gwalior 
with 140 lakhs carries on an efficient euliniiustration ? 
—^I do not think that Gwalior depends entirely on 
irrigation. 

204. You are sure of it ?—^Facts speak for them¬ 
selves. 

• ««*»««**«« 

206. Syed Miran Mvihammad Shah : At page 228 
of the firat part of your Memorandum you say that 
the Mussahnans in certain places are “ enjoying as a 
minority a share of the posts in the pubUo services, 
much in excess of their population ratio.” I only 
want to have just a rough idea as to whether your 
community in Sind has not an excess of the population 
ratio in services ?—^But it has more than a poptflation 
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ratio of graduates. I have not got the figures here, 
but if you want I shall get them for you. 

206. I want to know if you believe in an efficient 
and strong administration, or a just and S3rmpathetic 
admimstration ?—I do not believe there is necesarUy 
a choice between two evils. You can have a strong, 
efficient and at the same time, sympathetic adminis¬ 
tration. 

207. Chairman : I want to ask you, professor, as 
an authority on pubUc economies, one or two 
questions which have to do with the economic aspect 
of the separation of Sind. Do you recognise in dealing 
with the subject of public debt that there is a distinc¬ 
tion between the debt that a State may incur which 
has no present assets to represent it, for example, 
the debt due to a great war, and the sort of debt 
that may have to be incurred for the purpose of 
providing itself with an asset ?—Yes; that is, of 
course, very important. 

208. So that before we can consider the possibility 
of separation and the question of what we have to 
do with the 'debt which is partly associated with 
that idea, it is, is it not, important to ask the question, 
“ Is not the debt represented by assets which will 
be held by the new Government which takes over the 
debt ? ” You agree, I am sure, that in the science 
of public economics it is an important distinction ?— 
Yes.' 

209. If you have to take over the burden of the 
national debt due to past wars, you have nothing 
in the form of visible assets to represent it. But, it 
you take over the debt due to existing public works, 
you may have an asset which has been bought by 
expending the money. You agree so far ?—Yes. 

210. I take it that on the subject of taking over the 
sort of debt which is associated with the Sukkur 
Barrage it would be fair to say that it rather is of the 
class of a debt incurred for the purpose of providing 
a great asset ?—Quite, but an asset which has not 
necessarily to be valued at the estimated cost. 

211. I quite agree with you. So far so good. 
Now comes the question to whether or not if you 
take over the debt and take over the asset, the asset 
will really be in the hands of the new Government 
adequate to meet the debt. It does not follow, of 
course, that it will be adequate merely because an 
immense sum of money has been spent with a 
determination to repay the money that has been 
borrowed. Is that not so ?—Yes. 

212. You can tell me from a study of the various 
projects in diSerent parts of the world whether 
there are any big irrigation schemes which in fact 
have not paid their way ?—Aa a matter of fact, I 
think the Sukkur Barrage is easily the biggest scheme. 

213. Are there cases in other parts of the world 
which, as a matter of fact, have not produced a 
sufficient return ?—Within what period of time ? 

214. Would you draw a distinction between 
contemplating taking over this asset just when the 
construction work is finished and the possibility of 
taking it over after it has been proved to be a real 
revenue bearing asset ?—^Yes. 

215. I am merely trying to get your help as an 
authority on public economics. It seems to me that 
it is one thing to contemplate taking over such a thing 
just when it is being built, and quite emother thing 
to contemplate the possibility of taking it over in 
thorough working order when it has been proved to 
be a revenue-bearing source ?—Yes, sir; this is quite 
true. 

216. Do you believe that if a thing like the Sukkur 
Barrage is going to be a big source of revenue, it 
will be necessary not orJy for the engineers to 
construct it well, but also for the eulininistration to 
administer the water and to sell the land at a proper 
value ?—Qtute right; that is what I myself empha¬ 
sised. 

217. Do you think that the Govermnent of India, 
if it were going to contemplate this separation, would 
be likely to consider whether such subjects as Land 
Bevenue and Irrigation in Sind could be made purely 
transferred subjects f—^I do not think so far as 


irrigation is concerned it would agree to make it a 
transferred subject. 

218. After all it is the Government of India that 
is answerable for repaying the money ?—Quite. 

219. People who lend the money are entitled to 
look to the borrower, and the borrower cannot 
merely say that he has handed over the assets to 
somebody else. So that the Government of India will 
remain answerable for the money ?—Quite. 

220. I have no information at all on the subject, 
but it occurs to me that it is a very serious thing in 
Sind to consider whether it is likely that this immense 
asset could be handed over which has been built out 
of money borrowed by the Government of India 
unless the Government of India retained control 
over the revenue from irrigation ?—That is so. 

221. We do not have the advantage of any 
analogous case for guidance. You will tell me if you 
know of any, but I should think that from the point 
of view of public economics that is the sort of analysis 
that perhaps we ought to bear in mind ?—Certainly. 

222. Chairman: We are much obliged to you, 
professor, and you, gentlemen of the Association, 
for your evidence. You have touched on most 
controversial topics on which there is the sharpest 
difference of opinion, or rather I would say the 
sharpest difference of inclination. No doubt there is 
a very large body of opinion here which, right or wrong, 
declares itself in favour of the change. We are much 
obliged to you, sir, and we quite realise that these 
are some of the difficulties which you, whatever 
community you may belong to, have to got face. 

« «•»*«»»»*#* 

Appendix (vide Q. 11, p. 238). 

Copy of letter dated, Hyderabad, Sind, the 18th 
November, 1928, from Prof. H. L. Chablani, 
M.A. (Spokesman), Sind Hindu Association 
Deputation, Karachi, to the Chainnan, Indian 
Statutory Commission. 

As desired by you, I beg to send herewith a copy of 
the statement showing the number of the Muslim and 
non-Muslim voters for the Bombay Legislative 
Council election in the municipal and district local 
board areas in Sind, supplied by the Honourable Mr. 
J. E. B. Hotson to the Bombay Legislative Council 
on the 11th October, 1927 (vide pp. 631—632 Bombay 
Legislative Council Debates, Vol. XXI). 

It will be seen that the total number of Muslim 
voters is 60,838 and not 69,000 as you have been led 
to believe. 

A detailed examination of these figiues shows 
clearly how erroneous is the impression sought to be 
produced on yom mind that Muslims are likely to 
lose heavily in elections under a system of joint 
electorates. If the City of Karachi is excluded, the 
total munber of Muslim voters in the rest of Sind is 
62,608 against 49,030 non-Muslim voters, giving the 
Muslims a clear majority. The Sind Hindu Associa¬ 
tion has claimed a seat each for the City of Hyderabad 
and Shikarpur, and Karachi is already a separate 
constituency both for Muslims and non-Muslims. 
At any rate, this is bound to be the case imder joint 
electorates in view of the total number of voters in 
these cities. If the City of Karachi be given three 
seats, the number of Muslim voters is sufficiently 
large to return one member under the system of a 
single transferable vote. Excluding the City of 
Hyderabad, the total munber of Muslim voters in the 
district of Hyderabad is 7,919 against 3,069 non- 
Muslim voters. Excluding the City of Karachi, the 
district of Karachi will have 4,030 Muslim voters 
against 1,814 non-Muslim voters. Excluding the 
City of Shikarpur, there are in the district of Sukkur 
6,897 Muslim voters and 6,919 non-Muslim voters, 
giving the Muslims practically an equal chance of 
success in a contested election. The district of 
Nawabshah has 6,617 Muslim voters and 6,442 non- 
Muslim voters, giving an appreciable advantage to 
Muslims. In the district of Larkana, there are only 
6,329 non-Muslim voters against 10,601 Muslim 
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voters—a preponderating majority for Muslims. Tn 
the Thar and Parkar district, there are 4,476 Muslim 
voters against only 2,834 non-Muslim voters; while 
the Upper Sind Frontier district has 3,988 Muslim 
voters against 1,717 non-Muslim voters. It is clear 
that these detailed figures for each constituency 
effectively dispose of the superficial view based on the 
totals for the whole of Sind without reference to each 
constituency separately. 

Statement showing the number of Muslim and non- 
Muslim voters for the Bombay Legislative Council 
elections in the Municipal and District Ziocal 
Board areas in Sind. (Vide Council Proceedings, 
11.10.27, pp. 631-32.) 


Name of 
Municipal 
Area. 

No. of Voters, j 

Name of 
District 

No. of Voters. 

Muslim. 

Non- 

Muslim. 

Local Board 
Area. 

Muslim. 

Non- 

Muslim. 

Hyderabad 

5,566 

12,454 

Hyderabad 

6,755 

1,650 

Hala 

268 

326 

District 



Matiari 

Tando 

373 

289 




AUahyar 

144 

301 




Nasarpur ... 
Tando 

254 

163 




Muhammad 

Khan 

125 

330 




Karachi 






City 

8,330 

18,057 

Karachi 

3,710 

847 

Tatta 

173 

451 

District 



Kotri 

118 

376 




Manjhand... 

Keti 

13 

80 




Bunder... 

16 

60 





Name of 
Municipal 
Area. 

No. of Voters. 

Name of 
District 

No. of Voters. 

Muslim. 

Non- 

Muslim. 

Local Board 
Area. 

Muslim. 

Non- 

Muslim. 

Larkana ... 

754 

1,565 

Larkana 

9,080 

3,373 

Kambar ... 

281 

467 

District 



Ratodero ... 

288 

541 




Sehwan ... 

81 

226 




Bubak 

117 

167 




Sukkur 

898 

3,228 

Sukkur 

6,642 

2,216 

ShikarpUTa.* 

2,615 

8,462 

District 



Garhi Yasin 

68 

337 




Bohri 

302 

908 




Ghotki 

87 

230 




Mirpurkhas 

265 

844 

Thar 

4,143 

1,618 

Umarkote... 

67 

372 

Parkar 






District 



Tando Adam 

116 

1,384 

Nawabshah 

6,192 

3,400 

Shahdadpur 

209 

658 

District 



Jacobabad 

471 

1,058 

Upper Sind 
Frontier 

3,517 

669 




District 



Total ... 

21,899 

53,324 


38,939 

13,763 


Total Musbms . 60,838 

Total non-Muslims. 67,087 
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Memorandum submitted by the Khans of the NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 

PROVINCE. 


We, the representatives of the aristocracy, and of 
the rural population of the North-West Frontier 
Province, respectfully submit the following proposals 
for the extension of constitutional reforms into our 
Province, and hope that our views will meet with 
your approbation. 

1. We earnestly request you to help us in obtaining 
full reforms that may be sanctioned, as a result of 
your deliberations, for India, and in this respect 
we feel confident that our request will receive your 
support. 

2. We beg to lay stress on the fact that the reforms 
which may be conceded to our Province, will contain 
all the progressive elements similar to those that are 
conferred on the other Provinces of India, viz. :— 

A full Provincial Council in accordance with 
the approved scheme of reforms should be 
established, endowed with full power to pass 
laws and regulations for the benefit of the 
Province, and to exercise all other powers and 
functions with which the Council can be invested, 
according to law. 

3. We, however, realise that the condition of our 
Province is not, in all respects, similar to the con¬ 
ditions of the other Provinces of India, and on that 
account the constitution and expense of the Council, 
as well as the creation of new appointments that 
are a necessary concomitant of the reforms, will 
require modification, so that they may fully conform 
with the local circumstances. 

4. In this connection we wiU, with your peimission, 
briefly describe some of the factors which in our 
opinion afford cogent reasons in favour of the proposal 
in para. No. 3. 

This Province consists of only five settled districts, 
is small and though the population is homogeneous, 
its financial resources are very limited. The con¬ 
tiguity of the Province with Independent Territory 
and Afghanistan, the free intercourse between the 
people on both sides of the Border line, the similarity 
of their ideals, customs, and mode of life, and specially 
their descent from the common stock, strongly 
distinguish the people of our Province from those of 
the rest of India. We, therefore, feel that sudden 
and violent changes in the administrative machinery 
of the Province will be productive of serious harm. 
We are, however, sanguine that the proposals, which 
we are submitting below for yom consideration, if 
accepted, will be consistent with the introduction of 
reforms, and will also contribute to their successful 
working. 

5. We beg to propose that the Council should 
compose of two-thirds nominated members and 
one-third elected members. 


6. The Khans of the Province have throughout the 
British Rule been associated with Government officers 
in the work of administration. They are the natural 
leaders of the people by whom they are recognized as 
such; they settle their private disputes out of court ; 
ameliorate their troubles and difficulties and they 
treat them like their children. The sudden introduc¬ 
tion into the Province of an elective system for filhng 
the seats in the Council will, in our opinion, dis¬ 
organize relations of trust and confidence between the 
Khans, and the people, and will also lead to discord. 
We have, therefore, proposed the constitution of the 
Council in the above-mentioned manner so as .to 
preserve the influence of the Khans who, according 
to their merit, will be largely nominated by the Head 
of the administration, and their majority will be thus 
assured. The elective system will also be cautiously 
introduced into the Council, and in that way the 
demand of the middle classes for reforms will also be 
met. 

7. We beg to append a separate note to this repre¬ 
sentation about the services of the Khans, and we 
feel sure that the cause of good administration will 
not suffer by their being nominated to the majority 
seats in the Coimcil. 

8. We hope that four seats will be reserved for our 
Province in the Legislative Assembly and three in the 
Council of State, when the new scheme of reforms is 
inaugurated. 

9. We are prepared to concede special concessions 
to our Hindu brethren in proportion of those con¬ 
ceded to Mussahnans by Hindus in Provinces in 
which the Mussahnans in the minority. 

10. It will not be out of place to direct your 
attention to the important position which this 
Province holds on the North-West border of India. 
From times immemorial India has been invaded from 
this comer, but that danger has been eliminated 
by the sturdy martial races who stand as vigilant 
sentinels for the safety of this sub-continent. They 
supplement by their willing services the British 
Military power and we feel sure that the peace of 
India has been fully assured. We hope that India 
will recognize our willing services in the same manner 
as the British Government have always been doing. 

11. In the end, we hope that as the notables of the 
Province on accoimt of their lavish hospitality 
towards the trans-border tribes incur large expenses, 
they will not be deprived permanently of the grants 
of Government land which they have been previously 
receiving. 


Memorandum of the Services of the CHIEFS OF FRONTIER. 


It wiU be fully established that according to the 
old system in this province, the Afghan tribes look 
upon their Chiefs with the same amomit of respect 
and confidence which is prevalent among the nationals 
of the Independent adjacent territory. The Khems 
of this Province are ever ready to serve the Govern¬ 
ment to the best of their ability on each and every 
occasion of emergency. The people also follow their 
national leaders without any objection or demur and 
willingly join Military Operations for the service 
of the Government, when occasion arises. For 
instance, in the year 1848 the Sikhs surrounded and 
besieged Sir John Lawrence in Rang Mahalat, 
Peshawar. The Khans came with an army of their 
followers to his help and extricated him from that 
difficult position. This fact can be elicited from 
Government Records. In that occasion the Sikhs 
suffered severe losses. In those days the Chiefs of the 
Province were ever ready to serve the officers of the 
British Government, even in opposition to the 
Durani Chiefs of the time. Those were delicate times 


for the Government of India, but the Khans of the 
Province by their loyal services saved the situation. 
It may be said with justice that it was as a result of 
the services of the Frontier Chiefs that the dignity 
and might of the British Government remained 
inviolable during these troublous times in the Punjab 
and other parts of India. In the first Afghan War of 
1841, in the second war of 1878, and also in the third 
Afghan War in 1919 the Chiefs served the Government 
zealously and loyally. The services of the Edians of 
the Frontier in the Mutiny of 1867 were a determining 
factor in the destruction of the rebel army. The 
Khans of the Frontier have always been prominent 
in preserving peace on the Border and saving the 
coimtryside from the raiders of the trans-border 
tribes. In the Great War the services of the Frontier 
Chiefs were unrivalled in India. AU the Chiefs vied 
with each other to serve Government to the best of 
their ability, even at the sacrifice of their family 
members, their property and their own safety. 
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PESHAWAR. 

Dated 19th November, 1928. 


MORNING. 


PBESENT ; 

All the Members oe the Commission of the Centbal Committee (except Me. Kikabhai 
Pebmchand), Major Nawab Ahmed Nawaz Khan, The Hon. Major Nawab Mahomad 
Akbar Khan, Nawab Sib Sahibzada Abddl Qaivum, Rai Bahadur Karam Chand. 


KHANS’ DEPUTATION. 
The Deputation consisted of :— 


1. Khan Bahadur Abdul Ghafur Khan, 
Khan of Zaida (Spokesman). 

2. Nawab Dost Muhammad Khan, 
O.B.E., of Taikal. 

3. Nawab Habibullah Khan of Dera 
Ismail Khan. 

4. Nawab Allahadad Khan of Dera 
Ismail Khan. 

5. Khan Baz Muhammad Khan of 
Teri. 

6. Nawab Muhammad ZaSar Khan of 
Walai. 

7. Raja Haidar Zaman Khan of 
Khanpur. 

8. Khan Bahadur Khair Muhammad 
Khan, Bannu. 

9. Khan Bahadur Sher Ali Khan of 
Takhtikel. 

1. Chairman : Khan Bahadur, you are going to 
be good enough to act as spokesman ? —Khan Baliadtir 
Abdid Ohafur Khan : Yes. 

2. Would you like in the first insteuace to address 
us ?—^Yes. 

The witness thereupon read the Memoremdum 
submitted by the Khan’s Deputation, with 
the Memorandiun of the Services of the 
Chiefs of the Frontier attached thereto (see 
page 248). 

3. Sir Abdvl Qaiyum : May we hear the signatures 
read out ? 

Chairman : Yes. (To the witness): Will you be 
good enough to read out the names f 

The Witness read out the signatures. 

Nawab Mahomed Akbar Khan : It is from all the 
other Khans also. 

4. Chairman : You read out the signatures ?—Yes. 

5. Is it within your knowledge that the contents 
of this document—the substance of it—are approved 
by other Ehans besides ?—This representation was 
prepared in consultation with the majority of Khans 
here, after a long deliberation lasting for two days 
and portions of two nights. After that we came to 
certain conclusions which are contained in this 
document. Then I drafted it in English. After 
that I explained it word for word and translated it 
into Urdu. Every gentleman here knows exactly 
every word of the contents of this document, and 
they approve of it. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum: I should like to know if the 
signatories are the same as those who are here before 


10. Khan Sahib Muhammad Khan of 
Ghoriwala. 

11. Khan Bahadur Arbab Mir Ahmad 
Khan, M.B.E., of Landi. 

12. Khan Bahadur Arbab Muhammad 
Akram Khan of Landi. 

13. Captain Hisamuddin Khan, C.I.E. 

14. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Khan of 
Chamkani. 

15. Khan Bahadur Muhammad Zaman 
Khan of Akora. 

16. Khan Bahadur Mian Musharraf 
Shah, Nowshera. 

17. Khan Sahib Sarfaraz Khan of 
Mardan. 

18. Arbab Tehmas Khan of Taikal. 

19. Nawab Habibullah Khan of Toru. 

us in this deputation and whose names are given in 
the list, or if there are any absent, and if so, why they 
are absent, and if there are any new names among 
the signatories who are not down on the list. 

Chairman : What I suggest we might do is this. 
Mr. Gidney would perhaps be kind enough to have 
a list made of the gentlemen who are here, and another 
list prepared of those who have signed this document. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum ; Yes, showing which names are 
missing and which have been added. 

Chairman : I follow that. Those two lists will help 
us to see. 

Nawab Mahomed Akbar Khan: This is given as 
their unani m ous opinion. Only a few have come and 
attended here, but the rest hold the same opinion. 

6. Chairman : I am not disputing it at all; I am 
merely asking for those two lists to be made, and then 
they be available later on. I understand the Khan 
Bahadur says that the document was drawn up as 
the result of a consultation with a large body of 
Khans, that you spent two days on it and, I think, 
part of two nights, that it was translated into Urdu 
and that the recommendations are therefore recom¬ 
mendations coming from a very representative body. 

Later on, if anyone wants to ask a question they 
can do so, but I should like first of all to put a question 
or two myself. I should like to ask you this first of 
all. Your proposal is to have a council one-third of 
which woifid bo elected. Have you formed any 
view (either as a deputation, or personally) as to 
what the franchise should be ?—The question of the 
franchise has not been discussed, because according 
to the previous procedure a separate committee was 
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appointed to settle the question of franchise in 
India, and I thought it quite possible that a similar 
committee would be appointed on this occasion and, 
taking into consideration the condition of our own 
province, that committee would settle the question 
of franchise. 

7. Very well. It is enough for the purpose of the 
moment to know that the question of what the 
franchise should be is not a question that the Khans 
for whom you are speaking have specially considered 
at this stage ?—Quite so. 

8. At present in the North-West Frontier Province 
are there any examples of bodies which are elected by 
ballot ?—^I belong to a rural area. I am not aware of 
it. 

9. For instance, am I right in thi nkin g that the 
municipality of Peshawar is a nominated and not an 
elected body at present ?— I know the district board 
is nominated. 

Rai Bahadur Karam Chand: The members of the 
mimioipalities and district boards throughout this 
province are nominated. 

10. Chairman : I thought so. The introduction of 
the method of election would therefore bring in a 
change in this province 7—^Yes, exactly. 

11. Another thing I should like to know is this. 
You suggest two-thirds of this council should be 
nominated. Who would nominate them 7—^The head 
of the province. 

12. The Chief Commissioner 7—The Chief Com¬ 
missioner, though by that time he might be designated 
the Governor. 

13. At any rate, the head of the province 7—Yes. 

14. Is it your idea that he would nominate afresh 
for each coimcil, or would he nominate so that once 
he had chosen a man that man would continue to be a 
member 7—As a rule, nomination to these seats 
continues for the lifetime of the council, and these 
nominations should, I think, continue to that extent. 

16. Sir Abdtd Qaiyum : Would they be hereditary 7 
—^No. I said for the lifetime of the council. 

16. Chairman : I think the Khan Bahadur means 
there would be fresh nominations whenever there 
was an election 7—Yes. 

A member of the Deputation spoke in Urdu. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum: He says that after three years 
they should be changed. 

17. Chairman : I should like to ask a question 
about elections. You know that in some parts of 
India there are separate constituencies for separate 
communities 7—^Yes. 

18. In other places the plan of a joint electorate, 
where Hindus and Mahomedans vote together, may 
be found. Have the Khans come to a clear view as 
to whether the elections should bo with separate 
electorates or with joint electorates 7—The Hindu 
population in this province is so infinitesimally small 
that even if the system of joint electorates were to 
be the system applied throughout the province, it 
would not affect the Mahomedan population. In 
my view it would be better if the Hindus were given 
separate electorates for themselves. 

19. Chairman : The Hindus and the Sikhs together 
form, I think, 7 per cent, of the population?— Nawab 
Mahomed AMiar Khant —Yes. 

Witness: The majority of the Hindu gentlemen 
who would be eligible for election to the councils or 
who would be qualifled to sit in the legislative council 
live in the cities, and in some places there they may 
even be in a majority, so they would not be affected 
by the large population of Mahomedans in this 
province. 

20. Chairman : It comes to this, that you think on 
your scheme the Hindus should have a separate 
electorate?—Quite so. 

21. Sir Arthur Froom : In connection with this 
very interesting document which you have just read, 
may I ask whether it is the general opinion of the 
Khans that it would be better for matters to remain 
as they are 7 Has this proposal been put before us 
as what you wish for in the event of some reforms 


being given? Do I make myself clear?—Yes, I 
imderstand. 

22. ^ I suggest there are two sides to the picture. 
One is that things should remain as they are. Do 
you thmk that would be a satisfactory arrangement, 
or is this put forward to us as your considered opinion 
if there are reforms given 7—You are asking me my 
opinion, are you not? 

23. Might we have your personal opinion, and also 
the opinion of the other members of the deputation? 
—I will give you my personal opinion. The world is 
moving ahead, our own world of India is also moving 
quite progressively. The Reforms are a step in the 
direction of enabling the people of the cotmtry to have 
a fairly large share in the administration of their own 
affairs. Therefore, on that account, irrespective of 
the fact that we have great confidence in om European 
officers and in the Government, we still think that we 
should have a share of all those Reforms which had 
been introduced before, but from which, somehow or 
other, we have not yet been benefited, and therefore 
we want the Reforms. I am not implying any 
reflection on the administration in any shape or form, 
but I simply mention that there is a larger consensus 
of opinion in asking for the introduction of these 
Reforms, and that is also my personal view as well 
of the Khans. 

24. Supposing it were possible that no further 
Reforms were given anywhere in India, would you be 
satisfied with things as they are in this province 7 
—Change is in the natme of the world, and in the 
nature of human beings. We shall still persist in the 
improvement of our administration whether it is in 
the hands of the Central Government who directly 
manage it, or whether some element of making it 
more popular is introduced by the inauguration of a 
Coimcil of persons fit to be entrusted with the manage¬ 
ment of their own affairs. We therefore urge that 
this province also, should have a share of the 
reforms. 

25. I am asking this question because I have read 
some other memorandmn which has been put before 
us from some of the Khan Sahibs in which it is 
suggested that the province is not in a position to 
welcome new Reforms. This document Which you 
have read to us would perhaps rescind the previous 
memoranda. It is a further considered opinion, is it? 
—Our hmnble representation to the Joint Conference 
contains all the elements which, in our hmnble opinion, 
will to a certain extent reconcile all views that are 
held here, and it is with some difficulty that we have 
mmaged to bring forward a certain formula before 
this honourable Commission so that they may con¬ 
sider our peculiar condition, and then also consider 
the feasibility of introducing suitable reforms into 
our province. The proportion of the nominated 
members which we have suggested is really due to the 
fact that we, by that method, meet all objections. 
We also see the financial difficulty, and it is on that 
accoimt that we have also considered that aspect of 
the case. We know that our memorandum is not a 
very long one; and it is not a very argiunentative one, 
but I think in a concise manner w'e have put forward 
our case to the best of om ability. 

26. Raja Nawab AH Khan ; Hindus and Sikhs are 
very few in this province 7—4 per cent. only. 

27. Therefore you advise separate electorates for 
them, because you want to be fair to them 7—Exactly, 
in fact, we have indicated that we are quite willing to 
extend the hand of friendship to the Hindu element. 

28. But if they want joint electorates you will not 
have any objection 7—No. 

29. You propose that the council should be com¬ 
posed of two-thirds nominated members and one-third 
elected members; is not that so 7—Yes. 

30. And you say later on that you propose the 
constitution of this council in the above-mentioned 
manner so as to preserve the influence of the Khans: 
—Yes. 

31. You do not specify anything here in your 
paragraph 6. You say “ members.” They need not 
necessarily be Khans 7—In this province it is the 
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aristocracy, i.e., the heads of the nobility, who mostly 
help the administration tmder the orders of the local 
authorities. Other people also to a certain extent 
are employed. 

32. You believe that the great majority of the 
nominated members will be Khans ?—Yes. One word 
more. We have absolutely no objection to the nomi¬ 
nation of any capable gentleman who may not be 
actually a chief or a Khan, provided our majority is 
assured. So far, the two-thirds and one-third propor¬ 
tion need not be considered as an absolutely inviolable 
one. We do not stand upon that. We simply want 
to preserve in the proposed council the majority of 
the Khans, and the reason of course, is that we want 
to see that our province may not suffer from the 
sudden introduction of those changes that are bound 
to create discord. 

33. Sir Hart Singh Oour ; You have said that the 
Hindus in your province are 7 per cent. ?—With the 
Sikhs combined. 

34. Would they pay a large percentage of the tax, 
80 per cent, of the income tax ?—It may be; I do not 
know. 

36. They are educationally far in advance of the 
other communities f—do not think so, not in the 
towns. In the rural areas, perhaps. It is only in 
the towns Where they have the facilities for obtaining 
education, but even now the Khans and the well-to do 
families of the province are taking advantage of 
education, even at a great sacrifice. You are asking 
only about the income tax, but the bulk of the revenue 
is land revenue. The revenue of this province is 
fifty-eight lakhs. Out of that I am sure that much 
more than seven-eighths is contributed by the 
Mussalmans. 

36. Chairman : It comes to this. The fact is quite 
indisputable, from the figures I have looked at, that 
the small minority of Hindus of this province pay far 
the leirger proportion of income tax. In the other 
hand, it is equally clear that the Mahomedans of 
the countryside pay by far the largest proportion of 
land revenue. 

Natvab Ahmad Nawaz Khan : That is right. 

* Hi******* * 

38. Sir Hari Singh Oour ; The next point is this. 
You have said very rightly that with the spirit of 
reform abroad your province wants a proper share of 
the reforms for the demooratisation, the liberalisation 
of your institutions ?—Yes. 

39. You say that the Khans of the province have 
treated their people as their childrMi. Now, of 
what educative value would this reform be to your 
children?—By degrees they wiU be associated with 
us in the council, and by their progressive knowledge 
of the world and their patriotism and their friendly 
spirit of co-operation, which will develop even among 
the backward classes, they will be fit to be included 
in larger nmnbers in the council when the changes 
take place. 

40. Will you give them a helping hand now?— 
We are giving them a helping hand. 

41. In this way, I mean, that a proportion of the 
elected persons or the nominated persons should be 
drawn from the people, apart from the Khans— 
from the peasants, from the tillers of the soil?— 
Pardon me, I do not understand you. 

42. You said that you wished to treat the tenantry, 
the ryots, the tillers of the soil properly, and my 
point was that in this liberalising measure of reforms 
would you not give the tillers of the soU some share 
in the local councils for the better administration of 
the province ?—When they are fit we will give them 
their share, of course. 

43. But do you think they are fit or they are not 
fit at present ?—They are not fit now. 

44. How wordd you make them fit ?—They are 
receiving education. Their resources are always 
limited. Their mode of life is different, their pro¬ 
fession is different; they are tillers of the soU ; they 
are working in the fields, and have no property. 
AH these things combined keep them more or less in a 
low social standard. By degrees we are trying our 


best to evolve the schemes for their education and 
for their intellectual knowledge, and I think by 
degrees they wiU also enable themselves to enter 
into more or less responsible positions, which the 
Khans now, mainly hold. 

46. How will you form the electorates—of Khans 
only ?—^No, but that is a question which I have not 
considered. The question of franchise we have 
not discussed. 

Chai/rman : I think on this point it stands like 
this. This deputation is proposing that two-thirds 
of the council should bo nominated, and it leaves in 
the hands of the head of the Government the nomina¬ 
tion. It is a question for the head of the Government 
from time to time to exercise his judgment on. These 
gentlemen are not dictators, and they teU Sir Hari 
Singh Gout quite frankly that their own view is that 
the Khans are the natural leaders of the people. 
That is that. The other point, I think, is this, 
on the subject of who should have the vote for the 
other third. I understand that the Kdian Bahadur 
says, on behalf of his deputation, “We have not gone 
into that, because just as Lord Southborough had a 
committee, so probably there would be a committee 
here too.’’ That is really his answer. 

Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan : Quite right. 

46. Sir Hari Singh Oour: A general question in 
the matter of elections. Would you allow your 
tenants to have a vote?—Certainly, why not? It 
win be a question of holding so much property, a 
question of education, a question of services, a 
question of positions in the army. All those things 
r^l be considered. 

47. This is a deficit province ? There is a deficit 
here in this province which is made good by the 
Central Government t—Yes. 

48. Do you think the Khans would be prepared 
to pay the additional taxes necessary to pay the 
expenditure of the province?—^We want to ask for 
your co-operation in our petition. If you see the 
last paragraph of orir Note you will find that we have 
put forward certain suggestions for your considera¬ 
tion. The people of the province are not rich, and 
the province is poor, we are already paying very 
heavy taxes, we cannot bear further financial burdens. 
We expect financial help from the rest of India. 

49. Chairman : It seems to mo the position is this, 
according to you. There is no doubt, as Sir Hari 
Singh Gout has pointed out, there is in this province 
an actual deficit. Many authorities thiiik there 
would be a deficit even if you confined yourselves to 
the administered areas, and therefore the balance of 
money has to come from the Government of India ?— 
Quite so. 

80. Well, no doubt it is a difficulty, it is a complica¬ 
tion—everyone will admit it— to set up an authority 
over finance it its own constituents do not provide 
the money. There is no doubt that it a difficulty, 
but you think it is a difficulty which, on the whole, 
has to be got over ?—^We have made it very ea^ for 
this Commission to consider the question of finance. 
You will see we have been most willing to forego 
large expense—even the question of the expense of 
council has not been urged to a large extent in our 
memorandum and that expense we want to reduce, 
but one thing is very necessary, and it is this, that 
this province is so constituted that we naturally 
expect and hope that greater financial assistance will 
be given to us that we may be able to develop our¬ 
selves with the help of the Government of India. 
The province has been reduced to its present size not 
on accoimt of our own representation or on account 
of anything that we wanted, but by a certain 
policy which the Government of India thought fit 
to adopt. We have not included in this memoran¬ 
dum any remarks as to how to remedy the question 
of the finances of the province, though we can easily 
suggest to you so many remedies- 

Chairman : I think we had better not go into the 
details now, because my learned friend has brought 
out the point which you admit, that as things are 
there is a deficit. 
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51. Sir Abdvl Quaiyum : May I say one word. I 
understand that as long as we pay our taxes, income 
tax or land revenue, at the same rate as the rest of 
India, it does not matter to us where the rest of the 
money comes from as long as we are part and parcel 
of India. If we pay these taxes at lower rates than 
the rest of India, then our taxes may be raised to that 
standard. Otherwise it is no concern of ours whether 
we are a self supporting or a deficit province. That is 
what I think the Khan says. 

Witness: Only with a little difference. This 
province is, as I say, a sort of midway house between 
independent frontier territory and India. We are 
strenuously serving India in every possible manner. 
We are poor, our natural indigenous resources are not 
very flourishing, the province is small. With all 
those things, we naturally expect, and strongly hope, 
that the local income may be further supplemented, 
and more largely supplemented by the, Government 
of India, than now. 

62. Sir Zvdfiqar Ali Khan : Will you please inform 
the Conference whether you have been agitating for 
these Reforms for a long time T—^I think we have been 
agitating for a considerable time. 

63. Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi : Three or four 
years, or five years ?—^Yes. 

64. Sir Zvlfiqar Ali Khan : You started agitating 
in 1927 ?—There was a deputation to the Chief Com¬ 
missioner, Colonel Keene, on the subject of Reforms, 
and we strongly put forward the plea that full Reforms 
be granted to us. Subsequently, I think, some other 
gentlemen also presented applications for the 
extension of the Reforms. Verbal communications 
also went on between the Chief Conamissioner and 
some other gentlemen here. 

66. Chairman: I think we can save time. It 
comes to this, does it not ? There is no doubt that 
the view you are presenting on behalf of the Khans 
to-day represents the result of a gradual advance of 
opinion. That is fair, is it not ?—Yes. 

Chairman : That is really all one needs to say. 

60. Sir Zvlfiqar Ali Khan : Do you think that 
the people of this province expected the Bray Com¬ 
mittee to give you some measure of reforms ?—^Yes, 
I was myself examined as a witness by that Committee, 
and I strongly put forward the plea for reforms, and 
I believe other gentlemen who were examined also 
did so. The majority did so. I do not know about 
everyone, but I think most of them were asking 
for reforms. 

67. In what year did that Committee function ?— 
1922, 

68. Do you think that your people feel disappointed 
on account of no satisfactory result having accrued 
from the investigations of the Bray Committee ? 
—^Yes. We have been always clamouring for reforms 
all along. 

69. You feel disappointed ?—Yes. 

60. Could you please let me know whether the 
present agitation, and some kind of boycott, is due 
to disappointment fdo not know. 

61. With regard to the nomination question, you 
want two-thirds to be nominated by the head of 
the admirdstration ?—^Yes. 

62. Could you give me the approximate number 
of Khaoos of this province ?—There are diHerent 
degrees of Khans. You may take us to be over 
200. I want to give the definition of Khan. Khan 
means independent chief. 

63. Sir Zvlfiqar Ali Khan : No. I mean what you 
would consider as belonging to your class ?— We must 
have about two hundred families or more. 

Sir Zvlfiqar Ali Khan : Let us say approximately 
two hundred. 

Severed Members of the Deputation : Much more. 

The Witness : Perhaps many more. 

64. Sir Zvlfiqar Ali Khan : Well, can you give me 
a rough idea. I do not want the exact number. 

Nawab Mahomed Alcbar Khan : The best thing 
would be to ask the Chief Commissioner. 

Chairman : I have already asked for that informa¬ 
tion to be obtained. 


Witness: I may be wrong. At any rate, it is 
quite a large number. My friends behind say there 
are many more than two hvmdred. 

66. It really comes to this, I think. I have no 
doubt it will turn out that there are recognised and 
important khans nmning up, it may b^e, to the 
number of two hundred ?—About that number, 
from whom capable men can be chosen. 

66. Chairman: And probably there are others 
who are entitled to the designation who are not 
quite so important as the leaders. Is not that so ? 

Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan : Yes. 

67. Sir Zvlfiqar Ali Khan. (To the witness): In 
your opinion, could a constituency of these two 
hundred be formed for the election of members of 
your class to the councU ?—That is not our idea. 
We want to liberalise the council; we want to 
include other gentlemen, on the basis of services 
rendered, qualifications, public-spiritedness and so on. 

68. What I mean is this. You want two-thirds 
of the council for your class ?—^Yes. 

Nawab Mahomed Akbar Khan : Not for our own 
class ; for everybody. 

69. Chairman : I think there is a little misunder¬ 
standing, Sir Zulfiqar. I understand this gentleman 
and the Khans to say they want two-thirds of the 
council to be nominated by the head of the Govern¬ 
ment. They are not insisting that every one of 
those shall be a Khan ; they would leave it to the 
head of the Government to make what he thought 
to be a proper choice. 

Witness : We simply want and hope to be assured 
of our majority. 

70. I quite follow that ?—There may be other 
people who may be nominated. 

71. Sir Zvlfiqar Ali Khan : If you want a majority 
in the councU, and that is your sole idea, you do not 
care whether it comes by nomination or election ?— 
I may again explain our position. The temperament 
and peculiarities of the people in this part of the 
country are such that if elections are suddenly 
introduced there is a chance of bloodshed, and so on, 
at the time of elections. We have tried by the method 
we now propose to ensure peace, for if discord or 
trouble results from a large number of elections, 
the coimcil will suffer. We want to ensure its 
stability by having the larger number of seats reserved 
for the element which will be recognised as the 
leaders, by the common population, and thus the 
council will work satisfactorily. 

72. Perhaps I have not been able to make myself 
clear. I want a very precise answer to this. Supposing 
the 30 or 40 gentlemen sitting here now were formed 
into a constituency, and you were required to elect 
four or five of this number, do you think if this 
method of election is introduced and you start 
electing your members from among the candidates 
there will be bloodshed among you ?—There will 
be less chance. 

Several Members of the Deputation : There will be 
no bloodshed. 

Nawab Mahomed Akbar Khan : There will be no 
bloodshed, but there will be a tremendous lot of 
bad blood and bad feeling. 

Chairman : I think the position has been made 
perfectly plain. It stands like this, I think. These 
gentlemen. Sir Zulfiqar, have put up a scheme. I 
do not think it is very much use arguing with them 
at length that we have a better scheme. I want to 
hear in terms the schemes of a series of delegations, 
and leave time for each. These gentlemen evidently 
take the view that it would be better to have the 
two-thirds nominated, and I am prepared to leave 
it at that, and accept that as their view. 

A Member of the Deputation : There would be no 
bloodshed at all; I can answer for that. 

73. Sir Zvlfiqar Ali Khan : In the new scheme 
which you outline, do you think you would have 
Ministers ?—You must have someone in a responsible 
position. The Bray Committee has made suggestions 
about that. 
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74. What is your idea about the Minister t Would 
you have him chosen out of your own body?— 
Certainly, we would like to have a Minister from 
among the Khans. 

76. Sir Zulfiqar AH Khan : Would you object 
if anybody from outside came in as Minister ? 

Chairman : I understand he would be selected 
by the head of the Government ?—^He would be 
selected by the head of the Government, but anybody 
else would not be a popular appointment, according 
to us. 

76. Sardar Shivdev SinQh XJheroi ,* You have sug' 
gested a council two-thirds of the members of which 
should be nominated and one-third elected, but you 
have not said anything about the constitution of the 
local bodies, which are now entirely nominated bodies ? 

^We have not considered the municipalities, but 
the district boards should be in the same proportion. 

77. You want reformed representative government 
for this province ?—Yes. 

78. The foundation of reformed government is 
the management of the local bodies, and in provinces 
where reformed government has been introduced 
the local bodies were managed by members who were 
for the most part elected. Do not you consider it 
advisable that that experiment should be introduced 
first in this province, the local bodies being entirely 
elected, so that there may be some training in 
representative government first, after which you can 
go forward to the local council ? In that way you 
will be able to train your people to manage their 
own affairs ?—We have already had sufiicient training 
in administrative matters. There is a large body 
of men who have been doing useful work, and there 
is no reason why those people and all the Khans 
who have been dealing with administration in diSerent 
ways should not be entrusted with council work 
immediately, and so we demand the reforms 
immediately. 

79. In paragraph 9 of your Memorandum you 
say : “ We are prepared to concede special con¬ 
cessions to our Hindu brethren in proportion to 
those conceded to Mussalmans in provinces in 
which they are in a minority ” ?—Yes, the same 
extent of seats. 

80. May I know whether there are not Sikhs 
also holding very important positions’—We include 
the Sikhs among the Hindus. Here the Sikhs also 
belong to the trading classes. Five per cent, is the 
figure for both. 

81. Is it 5 per cent, or 7 per cent. ?—Five per cent. 

Natvab Mahomed Akbar Khan : Seven per cent. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum .• It is 7 per cent, for all non- 

Mahomedans, not necessarily Sikhs and Hindus 
alone. 

Witness : My information is that it is 6 per cent. 

82. Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi: In the Pimjab the 
Sikhs are given separate representation in the council. 
Will not you extend that privilege to the Sikhs 
here ? They are separate from the Hindus ?—There 
are very few of them. 

83. But they have separate interests, separate 
shrines, separate business, separate educational 
institutions; do not you think it would be unfair 
for a separate entity of the population like that not 
to be given separate representation ?—I do not think 
so. 

Chairman : We shall hear what the Sikh deputation 
thinks this afternoon. 

Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi ; I want their opinion, 
because they are the majority community in this 
province. 

84. Chairman (To the Witness): What do you 
think about that? The Sardar Sahib asks you for 
your personal view, or the view of your'deputation, 6is 
to whether you think the Sikh commimity here, which 
is a small one, should have the privilege of separate 
representation?—^I have replied that I think there 
is no necessity for it, on account of their small 
numbers; not for any other reason. 

Nawab Mahomed Akbar Khan : It is for you (the 
Sikhs) and the Hindus to decide. 


. A Member of the Deputation : Yes; that is exactly 
over point. 

86. Dr. Suhrawardy : You have just said you have 
no objection to the non-Mahomedan minority 
combined getting the same protection here as is 
accorded to Mahomedans elsewhere ?—^Yes. 

86. Are you prepared to give the Hindus, Sikhs 
and other non-Muslim minorities combined the same 
protection which the Mahomedans in the Presidency 
of Madras, for example, are enjoying at present under 
the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, or which they may 
enjoy ?—^I do not know what they are, but we are 
prepared to concede to them rights in the same 
proportion as Mahomedans receive in other pro¬ 
vinces. 

87. I may tell you that in Madras the Mahome¬ 
dans form 6 per cent. ?—^What seats are they allowed ? 

88. More than their population basis ?—^Yes, we 
accept that basis. 

89. Am I right in saying your deputation represents 
the conservative element in the cotmtry ?—We are 
not divided politically according to English standards. 

A Member of the Deputation : Yes, yes; we do. 

90. Dr. Suhrawardy; Sir Arthur Froom has 
pointed out to you that in some of the memoranda 
some IQians express themselves as entirely against 
the introduction of reforms. Am I right in saying 
that not long ago some Khans, whose imagination 
was fired by the recent reforms in Afghanistan, 
demanded full-fledged reforms, or reforms on the 
lines of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, with an 
elected majority ?—I do not know personally. 

91. Dr. Suhrawardy ; May I show you this letter 
to refresh your memory? (Document handed to 
Witness.) 

Chairman : What is this letter ? 

Dr. Suhrawardy .• It is a circular letter, dated 
25th February, 1926, referring to a resolution passed 
at a meeting of the Khans at which the Khan Bahadur 
himself moved a resolution asking for full-fledged 
reforms. 

Witness : You are speaking of the meeting of the 
26th September ? 

92. No, the 25th February ?—I was not there. 

93. Sir Abdul Qaiyum : I think he refers to a 
meeting of aU the Khans from which a deputation was 
sent to the Chief Commissioner, a deputation of 
which you (the witness) were the spokesman and 
which demanded certain reforms. Most of the 
gentlemen sitting behind you were signatories to that, 
and it asked for full-fledged reforms, with an elected 
majority ?—I do not remember anything about a 
resolution in which the Khans conceded the desira¬ 
bility of introducing reforms into this province with 
an elected majority in the council. I do not remember 
any such resolution myself. 

94. Dr. Suhrawardy : You yourself have said that 
the representation you have placed before us this 
morning was the resiilt of two days’ deliberation, and 
represents not so much the gradual advance of political 
opinion as a compromise between those who do not 
want the reforms and those who want full-fledged 
reforms. The result of that compromise is this 
docrunent in which you demand certain reforms ?— 
Yes, but I do not remember that we presented any 
memorandum, memorial or representation to the Chief 
Commissioner. 

Dr. Suhrawardy : I am not now referring to that. 

96. Chairman : I thought we had cleared this up 
before. You told me, I think an hour ago, that there 
was no doubt that the view you now put forward 
was not exactly the view that everybody would have 
held some time ago ?—^Yes. 

A Member of the Deputation : That is right. 

96. I imderstood you to tell us it was in a certain 
way a compromise ?—^Yes, after full deliberation and 
consultation. 

97. I rather understood, too, that probably some 
at your meeting were rather doubtful about going 
so far, and that others would have liked to go further, 
but that you held a meeting and discussed it and came 
to the conclusion to recommend what is in this 
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document ?—-I do not know what was the result 
of any previous consultations or deliberations, but 
when I came here we naturally discussed various 
aspects and eventually we came to this conclusion. 
I was not here before; I came here only on the evening 
of the 14th. 

98. Dr. Suhrawardy : Did you consider the question 
of a second chamber in connection with this, a second 
chamber consisting of Khans, to be nominated ?— 
No, we have not considered any such thing, because, 
you see, our province is so small that it would have 
been a preposterous proposal. 

Chairman ; I think we must take the spokesman. 
I was going to ask Nawab Nawaz Khan first of all 
if he wished to put any questions. 

99. Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan : Only one, sir. 
I am not talking about the past; the past is past. 
If I understand rightly, you wish that the reforms 
should be in such a modified form as may suit both 
politically and financially the Khans as well as the 
local government. That is your chief desire ?—No— 
also to satisfy the demands of the middle classes to a 
certain extent. 

100. As the spokesman of the Khan class would you 
say it is the function of the Government to see that all 
other classes should be taken in, but you want reforms 
in a modified form suitable politically to the Govern¬ 
ment, and financially, too, and to your own class also ? 
—Yes, and also to the people. 

101. That is your chief desire ?—^Yes. We are the 
representatives of the people also. 

102. Quite right; but you do not want the full- 
fledged reforms f—I do not understand full-fledged 
reforms. I think the Government of India Act 
covers our suggestions. They are absolutely according 
to law. 

103. Chairman : I think it is clear, Nawab Sahib, 
that this particular document, Which has been very 
carefully drawn up, is proposing a modified applica¬ 
tion. 

Witness : We want to reconcile all sides. 

104. Nawab Mahomed AJcbar Khan : I should like 
to ask one or two short questions. Do you think 
that the younger generation of the aristocracy have 
received or are receiving liberal education ?—Yes. 

105. Also are facilities available for the education 
of children of the Khans in this province ?—^There 
are many educational institutions, but I personally 
would like a separate institution on the lines of a 
public school, for the education of the younger 
generation of the aristocracy. 

106. You have had a long experience both of the 
Pimjab and of the North-West Frontier Province. 
What is your experience of the work of the younger 
generation of the aristocracy, both in the Punjab 
and in this province, and how does it compare with 
the work of members of the middle classes ?—I myself 
have had a number of young gentlemen from the 
upper classes, from the nobility, serving in the Punjab 
in the provincial services in various capacities, and so 
far as I could see, their work was quite good. Of 
course, there may be brilliant men among the other 
classes, but the former fairly compared with all. 
They were not inferior, so far as one could see. If 
anything, in certain administrative matters, they 
were usually more useful. 

107. What I mean is this. When compared to the 
members of the middle classes, what were the feelings 
of the people over whom they were exercising their 
powers ?—IPeople having some hereditary claim to 
their position naturally are looked upon, irrespective 
of the democratic spirit, with greater respect than 
persons who may not have that claim. 

108. And what is your experience, particularly in 
the North-West Frontier Province, about this 
question ?—I think here we have got quite a good 
number of officers from the Khans’ families, and 
they are doing fairly well, and in the King’s Com¬ 
mission rank mostly. Of course, in the army, the 
members of the aristocracy have been taken in this 
province and have given satisfaction. 


109. Those who are serving in the superior civil 
service, their reputation is good ?—1 have no doubt 
they would not be there unless they were men of 
character, integrity and ability. 

110. What proportion of the superior services in 
this province would you like to be reserved for the 
members of the aristocracy of this province ?■—I 
Would like half the posts in this province, in the 
superior services. 

111. Whatever is thrown open for the Indians, you 
would like half of it for the aristocrac/?—Yes. 

112. Whatever is thrown open to Indians, you 
would like half of that to be reserved for the aristo¬ 
cracy ?—Yes. In the Punjab the rule was that some 
posts Were thrown open to competition, which meant 
that anybody could come and compete for those 
appointments. Here, if we have reserved two 
appointments for the upper classes and two for 
competition in that way, I think our purpose will be 
served fairly. 

113. But you would like half, at any rate, of the 
posts thrown open to Indians reserved for the aristo¬ 
cracy ?—Yes. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum : This matter is so important 
that it is practically a life and death question for the 
province. I will begin with a little explanation. The 
witness happens to be my class-fellow and my 
countryman, and so I have the privilege of putting a 
few simple questions to him, and I trust that he will 
not mind if I put them. 

Chairman : Few and simple are most admirable 
words. 

114. Sir Abdul Qaiyum ; I see that you do not 
like to use the words “ full-fledged,” but in your 
Memorandum you speak of reforms to which other 
people are aspiring ?—It means full-fledged. I quite 
accept the word full-fledged to be applied to our 
representations. 

116. I am rather glad that we are on the same 
platform as far as the introduction of reforms in the 
North-West Frontier Province is concerned. We 
want these reforms ?—Yes. 

116. The second question, on Which there is a 
difference of opinion, is as to how the council is to 
be constituted. You suggest two-thirds nominated 
and one-third elected, is that so ?—Yes. It is not 
my personal opinion entirely. It is the opinion of 
all the gentlemen who are sitting behind me. 

117. I am just coming to that point. You know 
that ever since the Bray Committee Report there is 
this agitation and demand for reforms in this pro¬ 
vince ?—Yes. 

118. May I know whether you presided over a 
meeting held as late as the 26th September last, in 
which a resolution was passed asking for the so-called 
“ Ml-fledged ” reforms ?—Yes. 

119. Do I understand rightly that in that resolu¬ 
tion no suggestion was made of two-thirds nomination? 

■—Quite. 

120. Do I imderstand rightly that as late as the 
12th November, at a meeting of all parties of Muslims, 
the same demand was reiterated ?■—I do not know. 
I was not there. 

121. I will read out the passage : “We repeat our 
emphatic request for all the reforms that are pre¬ 
vailing in other parts of India, and if by any reason 
we cannot get all those reforms as a separate unit, 
then we request that the five districts may be re¬ 
amalgamated With the Punjab, so that we may not be 
losing our rights in future and we shall give the 
Hindu and other non-Muslims minorities the same 
protection as is given elsewhere.” Members of this 
deputation sitting behind you were there. What I 
should like to Explain is that even up to the 13th there 
was no mention of nomination. The idea of nomina¬ 
tion came between the 13th November and the 
15th November, when the Khan Bahadur Sahib, the 
spokesman, gave the lead, and the idea sprang from 
some eight or ten persons and that their Memorandrun 
had not seen the light of day up to the moment we 
came into this hall t —I protest against the last word. 
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Chairman : Would you forgive me for one moment, 
because we want to keep order here. Ever 3 rthing that 
has passed this morning has been very helpful to us, 
and I am obliged to you, Nawab Akbar Khan, for 
mentioning what you have mentioned; but, after all, 
the important thing for all of us in a Conference of 
this sort is to try by co-operation and listening to 
what others say to arrive at the best course. I do not 
blame anybody because he changes somewhat his 
view. I shall change my own view a good many 
times before I come to the end of this Statutory 
Commission. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum : Quite. 

122. Chairman : I think it is quite right to have 
the fact brought out, and it seems to be the fact that 
some of these distinguished gentlemen Were not quite 
so clear as to their present view as no doubt they 
are to-day. It happens in all countries. People 
pass resolutions, you know, and then afterwards they 
consult together and they come to the conclusion 
that it would be better to express their view in a 
rather modified Way; and so it is not a fair way to 
put it to say that the Khans, or many of them, have 
at one time made a very advanced demand, and they 
have passed resolutions even in this very month 
expressing it, but we should remember that what they 
are now suggesting through the mouth of this .gentle¬ 
man is a revised view. We have been told it is the 
result of a discussion, and we must not treat it as 
though it had been the fixed opinion of everybody 
for a very long time past. Does not that put it 
fairly ? 

(Several members of the deputation rose and 
expressed approval.) 

Witness : Quite right, air. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum : I could only expect this 
reply, i.e., that a man is changeable in his views and 
his ideas, even at the eleventh hour. I am quite 
satisfied, air. I have no objection to that. 

Witness; If you Will ask your question I will 
answer it. 

123. Sir Abdul Qaiyum : What is the underlying 
motive in suggesting this two-third nomination?— 
It is to ensure the majority of the Khans. 

124. You have stated in your Memorandum that 
the Khans exercise almost life and death influence ?— 
No; these are not my words. 

125. If the Khans exercise considerable influence 
with their people, as stated in yomr Memorandum, 
why should you fear that the Khans will not be elected 
in a system of election or is yom suggestion meant to 
stren^hen the hands of the local administration ?— 

I have not stated a word about influence in my 
Memorandum. I simply stated that they are the 
leaders of the people. You have got the Memoran¬ 
dum with you and you can see it. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum: It says that the Khans 
exercise great influence. 

Chairman ; Let me try and help you both. I think 
the position stands like this. The Memorandum 
speaks about the Khans, how the people follow their 
national leaders and so on. That means really that 
the KJians exercise leadership and I am sure they do. 
Then you put the question. Sir Abdul Qaiyum, very 
naturally. You ask if the Khans exercise such 
leadership on their followers is it really necessary to 
secure the Khans’ position by nomination and 
whether they would not get their position secure 
even by election. People will have diSerent opinions; 
but the opinion of this deputation is that that may 
be the system, but they still would prefer two-thirds 
nomination. 

Witness : I also want to say one thing with your 
permission, sir. It has been stated that our Memor¬ 
andum was finally settled this morning. I protest 
against it. 

126. Sir Abdul Qaiyum : I said that it saw the 
light of day this morning, though it was settled on 
the 16th ?—^It was printed, published and shown to 
every one. 

127. If the world had seen it the co-opted members 
would also have seen it ?—I do not know if I have to 


advertise by beat of drums that such and such a 
thing has been done. Everybody has signed it and 
everybody has seen it. 

128. Chairman: I quite agree that it is not 
necessary that it should see the light of day at a 
particular moment but as a matter of fact this 
document has been prepared only quite recently ?— 
It has been prepared after consultation with every¬ 
body concerned, and I simply drafted it. 

129. As a matter of fact I never saw the document 
myself until I sat in the Chair this morning. So it 
is quite right to say that the actual document is only 
quite recently prepared ?—It was written long before. 

130. Sir Abdul Qaiyum: Then you propose a 
council of your own with powers of legislation for 
the North-West Frontier Province with a majority of 
two-thirds nominated members ?—^Yes. 

131. May I know what is the underlying object of 
having this nomination instead of election ?—I have 
given my reasons in the Memorandum. I may say 
that om object is to reconcile every interest in the 
province, and at the same time to preserve the 
influence of the Khans for which we want to be 
assured of a majority and we think we have a claim 
to it. 

132. You think that if an elective system is intro¬ 
duced the Khans may lose their influence ?—Yes,, to a 
certain extent. 

133. If they are the natural leaders and they possess 
great influence, may I know why they should lose 
influence when they are elected by their own con¬ 
stituency ?—We do not want to introduce a system 
to which our people are not accustomed. We do 
not want that any vmcertainty may happen. 

134. You know we all have those Khanships. 
Were they elected or were they nominated by some¬ 
body ?^—I personally think that it is the prerogative 
of the Crown to select or nominate people to high 
positions. Our kings had always exercised autocratic 
powers in old times. I do not know the history of 
each and every family. But each of the members 
of the deputation here claims a descent from remote 
times. 

135. So also the King or his representative has the 
power to create Khan Sahibs, Khan Bahadurs and 
Nawabs ?—I have not said a word about that. I am 
talking only about the men for whom 1 am speaking 
here. 

136. If people are made Nawabs, Khan Sahibs and 
Khan Bahadurs, do they come on the same level with 
the rest ?—^Yes, naturally, 

137. Then you mean the list of Khan Sahibs and 
Khan Bahadurs, etc., is unlimited?—I do not know 
about that. All I say is that our position is hereditary 
and Government has recognised us so. As for the 
distinction you medre, it may be of recent growth 
or otherwise. We do not in any way object to the' 
position held by any gentleman or to the appointment 
of anybody to a high position by the Government. 
We are speaking here about our own selves. 

138. I do not mean to criticise you. But what I 
was saying was that if these Khan Sahibs, Khan 
Bahadurs and others were included in the list of 
Khans, there would be no limit to it ?—I do not 
know about that. 

139. I have not got the ansVver to my question 
regarding nomination. Is your object not to impair 
the authority of the administration or not to impair 
the position of the Khans ?—The object is what 
I have already stated. 

140. Is your Memorandum the result of consultation 
among you at a meeting ?—^Yes. 

141. Chairman ; He said that they had a meeting 
for two days and they discussed it at that time. 

Do you not think that it is on the Whole fair that 
We must take it that this document does represent 
at present the views to which these gentlemen are 
committed; but it is open to the criticism—to which 
I am fully alive—that it has not been a long standing 
view and it has been the result of some change of 
opinion ? Is not that fair ? 
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Sir Abdul Qaiyum : It is quite fair. But the 
point I was trying to bring out was that this represents 
the view of not more than eight or ten persons, 
that they were trying to get many signatures to the 
document, that they have failed to do so and that they 
have failed to get the signatures of even those whose 
names are given in the Memorandum. 

Witness : I do not know anything about that. 
That is not correct. 

Nawab Mahomed Akbar Khan : I may state that 
on the 19th of May there was a meeting held and it 
was then distinctly mentioned that two-thirds should 
be by nomination and one-third by election. 

Chairman : I think we do not want to hear more 
about that. If there is anybody who wishes to let 
us have any further memorandum on the subject 
either explaioing how the document came into 
existence or adding further signatures or contrasting 


different resolutions, you may be quite certain that 
the Statutory Commission and our colleagues wiU 
be very glad to listen; but we will not spend any 
more time on this subject this morning. There is a 
Hindu deputation—^which is a very important one-— 
waiting and we must not keep them waiting too 
long. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum : I now simply want to say 
that aU these posters, etc., which the Commission 
see are for the introduction of reforms in the province 
and I Want to impress that there is no real boycott. 

142. Rai Bah^ur Karam Chand: How many 
Mahomedans belonging to the city signed this 
Memorandum ?—Only Captain Hisamuddin Khan 
who belongs to our party and is the only representative 
of the Khans in Peshawar city. 

143. Is he a Government official ?—^Yes, but as a 
Rais of Peshawar he signed the document. 


Memorandum submitted by the HINDU PARTY, North-West Frontier 

Province. 


The case of the Hindus in the North-West Frontier 
Province is summarised below ;— 

Resolution of the Pbovincial Hindu Confbbence- 

1. The Resolution of the Provincial Hindu Con¬ 
ference, which was laid before the Sub-Committee 
of the Royal Commission, represents the view of the 
vast majority of the Hindu Community accurately. 
It ran as follows :— 

“ (a) The Reforms Scheme, in its entirety or 
otherwise, will neither be workable nor 
beneficial in the North-West Frontier 
Province, owing to the peculiar conditions, 
geographical, financial and political, 
obtaining in this Province, and that it is 
sure to be detrimental to good government 
and highly prejudicial to All-India interests; 
“ (&) The introduction of Election in the Local 
Bodies is not desirable in the interests of 
public tranquillity and communal harmony.” 

The question of Provincial autonomy, with a grant 
of full-fledged reforms on population basis, and 
Special Electorates for different commrmities, is not 
acceptable to the Hindus. The Hindus in this Pro¬ 
vince are not wanting in a desire for political 
advancement along with the rest of India, but situated 
as they are, are opposed to reforms on communal 
basis or population strength. The former is the nega¬ 
tion of nationalism for which they stand here as 
elsewhere, and the latter gives no real indication of 
the All-India or Provincial importance of the 
minorities. 

The Memobandum. 

2. Weighty reasons in support of the Hindu 
opposition to the introduction of constitutional 
changes would be found in the Memorandum 
submitted by Rai Bahadur Thakur Datta, Retired 
District Judge, the spokesman of the Hindu Deputa¬ 
tion now before the Commission. 

3. These may briefly be categorised as follows :—• 

(i) The reasons, which led Lord Curzon to 

separate the North-West Frontier Province 
from the Punjab, were purely strategic and 
political. His Lordship was of opinion that 
the Gateway of India should be controlled 
by the Central Government, and it has since 
been so controlled. These reasons, which 
led to the formation of a new Province, still 
hold good, and indeed, with greater force 
in view of the momentous changes taking 
place in its immediate vicinity. 


(ii) The inseparability of the settled Districts 
from the rmadministered Tracts,' which are 
inhabited by wild, fanatic and warlike 
tribes with whom the Pathan population 
here have close ties of kinship and sympathy. 

(Hi) This province is a heavy deficit province, 
its revenues are supplemented by large 
contributions from the Indian exchequer. 
There is no possibility that this province 
will ever be self-supporting. It is incon¬ 
ceivable that the Central Government, or 
the Central Legislature will forego its 
control over a province which is maintained 
mainly from the resources of the Central 
revenues. The Hindu Conference thinks 
that this groimd alone should suffice to 
dismiss the question of any cataclysmic 
changes as beyond the range of practical 
politics. 

(iv) The people living in the North-West 
Frontier Province are only geographically 
separated from the Kingdom of Afghanistan. 
Any constitutional changes, which Weaken 
the executive authority in the settled dis¬ 
tricts, must be impolitic and dangerous 
to the peace of the Empire, and shake the 
confidence of the non-Pathan population 
in the competency of Government to defend 
them against internal commotion, and the 
ever-increasing external pressure which in a 
very short time may alter the History of 
India. 

(v) The importance and complexity of the pro¬ 

blems of defence require the matter always 
to be left in the hands of Central Govern¬ 
ment. A large majority of the inhabitants 
belong to turbulent, excitable Pathans and 
quasi-Pathans With their feuds and factions. 

{vi) The Hindus want to be on terms of peace 
and amity with their Mahomedan neigh¬ 
bours, and do not like to make any 
reflections on Pathan mentality, or their 
possible dreams of the reconquest of India 
some day when the Central Authority 
weakens. Even if this were impossible, 
it must shake the foundation of security 
of the people not only of the inhabitants 
of the North-West Frontier Province but 
of the Punjab too. Hindus have unfortun¬ 
ately been made too Weak in this Province, 
by separation from the Punjab, to be of 
any real help. 
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(vii) The trans-frontier tribes are a standing 
menace to the peace and good administration 
of the settled districts. It is well-known 
that their raids and dacoities, kidnappings 
and murders, are mainly directed against the 
Hindu population who offer suitable targets, 
being inoffensive by nature but wealthy 
as a class. Moreover, belonging as they 
do to a different religion, for which the 
fanatical element on the border has a deep- 
rooted aversion, and engaged in money- 
lending business, are looked down upon 
with contempt and hatred as karara and 
kafirs. The Forward Policy is the only 
sound measure to secure peace and order 
on the Frontier, but this can never commend 
itself to the Pathans. Though they occasion¬ 
ally suffer with us from depredations of 
the border tribes, yet they sympathise 
with their love of independence and bravery, 
having ties of blood and religion with them ; 
and consequently disliking this Policy would 
always thwart and weaken the same by their 
opposition. 

(viii) It is a notorious fact that one-third of 
the Indian Army costing about 20-26 
Crores of Rupees is maintained for the 
defence of the Frontier, and that another 
one-third is maintained for what is techni¬ 
cally known as covering troops. The result 
being that about 40-50 Crores of Rupees 
from the revenues of India are annually 
spent for defending the frontier. With the 
rapid development of the air force, by 
independent kingdoms, aided possibly by 
certain hostile European powers, there will 
be a growing pressure upon its resources to 
keep pace with the armaments strengthened 
to destroy British Imperialism in India. 

. Nothing should be done which may, for 
keeping internal peace, make larger demands 
on our military resources. 

(ix) The Khans have been and are the natural 
leaders of men on the Border, but their 
power and influence, which has been the 
bulwark and an important safeguard against 
the unruly elements in the Province, are 
likely to suffer. 


autonomy on communal lines would not be at all 
acceptable to the Hindus. 

7. As at present situated, we are extremely 
alive to the sense of a great real danger to All-India 
interests, and to the British Administration, or the 
authority of the Central Government itself, by a 
suddeii transfer of power from British Officers to 
a Muslim majority, determined to work the Reforms 
on purely communal lines. 

8. Our Conference thinks that the immediate 
problems calling for action can best be dealt with 
by a neutral government, such as We have at the 
present moment, but in order to assist that govern¬ 
ment in getting acquainted with the needs of the 
people, as also to give them training in the working 
of political institutions, we shall have no objection 
to the formation of an Advisory Council, the consti¬ 
tution of which should not proceed upon any artificial 
consideration of racial ratio, but upon the broad 
grounds that those who make the largest contribution 
to the revenues of the province, and have imbibed 
the spirit of modem progress and democratic principles, 
should be associated in the work of pieliminajy 
political education. It may be pointed out that 
according to the Census of 1921, out of 12,22,379 
Muslim males, only 32,326 or less than 3 per cent, 
were literates, and of these only 3,979 knew English; 
whereas out of 1,37,283 Hindu males, 47,608 or 
nearly 36 per cent, were literates, and 6,041 English 
educated. 

9. In order to assure both communities of the 
solicitude of Government, that a further political 
advancement would be given to the province as 
soon as it is suitably equipped, we would suggest 
that the Central Government be empowered by 
statute to hold periodical enquiries into the desirability 
of further extending self-governing jjtistitutions into 
the province, as time and occasion may demand and 
justify. 

10. Our Conference further^ desires that since the 
Central Govermnent is responsible for the good 
government of the Frontier Province, it should be 
adequately represented in the Central Legislature, 
and for such representation we would suggest that 
two Hindus and two Mahomedans be returned 
to the Legislative Assembly, while from a joint 
electorate three members be returned to the Council 
of State. 


4. The policy of separating the five settled districts 
from the Punjab, and placing them under a Chief 
Commissioner concerned With the administration of 
comparatively uncivilized tribes, has resulted, as a 
pure accident of that policy, in reducing the Hindu 
minority from about 40 per cent, in the Punjab, 
to 7 per cent, in the N.-W. F, P. We believe that 
it could never have been intended to benefit the 
Mahomedans here at the expense of Hindus, with 
a view to weaken the latter’s importance or influence, 

5. The religion of the Hindus does not influence 
their political action, but unfortunately the action 
of the Mahomedans is largely a matter of their 
religion. The Hindus of the N.-W. F. P. feel that 
the outlook of their Mahomadan brethren in asking 
for full-fledged Reforms in a deficit miniature 
Province, close to Afghanistan and to the unruly 
wild tribes, on the basis of their numerical strength, 
is not purely political but Islamic; not merely on 
imselfish patriotic grounds, but in a vague ambition 
to attain uncontrolled domination for ever over the 
helpless minorities, including a major community 
in the rest of India, preictically as a sort of hostage 
to secure their peculiar demands under influence of 
Pan-Islamism. 

6. As long as the dominant commimity in this 
Province has not reached that stage of political 
education and advancement, where politics is dis¬ 
sociated from religion, and religion from the affairs 
of public life, any Government savouring of democracy 
could not safely be entrusted to it, and provincial 


11. The Hindus of this province pay as much as 
about 80 per cent, of the income tax, and their 
share of the land revenue is also considerable as 
they still possess some lands. They, therefore, 
claim that their representation in the Local and 
Imperial Councils should be commensurate with 
their contributions to the Provincial and Indian 
exchequers, 

12. Side by side with the political development 
of the inhabitants on sound non-communal lines, 
the educational and industrial development of the 
Province should be vigorously pushed forward, so 
that in due course of time the Province may become 
financially self-supporting, and be no longer a burden, 
as at present, on the general revenues of India. 

13. We are opposed to the policy of favouring 
any one community at the expense of the other, 
and strongly object to the Mahomedanisation of 
the services which has been going on for years in 
this Province. We advocate the recruitment of the 
public services, in practice as in theory, without any, 
regard to caste, colour, or creed, on personal merit 
and qualifications alone, and not on grounds of 
religion or family influence, and as far as practicable 
by free and open competitive examinations conducted 
by the Civil Servi<» Commissioners. 

14. We are strongly in favour of the judicial 
amalgamation of this Province with the Punjab, 
under the Lahore High Court, with a Bench of two 
judges stationed at Peshawar, and regard it as a 
measure calculated to secure full public confidence 
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in British administration of law and order, so vital 
to the good interests of India as a whole. The 
resolution to this effect was passed in the Legislative 
Assembly on 21st September, 1921, but wo have 
not been able to understand on what grounds the 
Government has not carried out its recommendations. 
A small province like ours with only five districts 
cannot ixjssibly ensure that degree of judicial 
efficiency which is a bulwark of peace and contentment 
for the people of British India. 

15. We would respectfully but strongly urge that 
the Land Alienation Act, which accentuates the 


existing divisions and creates statutory castes, should 
be repealed without delay. Expropriation of small 
holders, for whose protection the act was professedly 
passed, is going on, though they do not get the full 
market price for their land. In this the Hindus have, 
moreover, a real grievance; their lands may be sold 
to others, but they are debarred from acquiring 
proprietary rights in land, and are thus precluded 
from taking up agriculture as a profession. The 
economic and real interests of the province suffer 
because they can not invest their capital for its 
improvement by scientific methods. 


Deputation of the PROVINCIAL HINDU CONFERENCE. 

The Deputation consisted of :— 

PESHAWAR. 13. Lai Das Ram Bagai, B.A., Hono- 


1. Rai Bahadur Beli Ram, M.A., LL.B., 
Advocate. 

2. Rai Sahib Mehr Chand Khanna, 
Municipal Commissioner, Member, Can¬ 
tonment Board, and Honorary Secre¬ 
tary, N.W.F.P. Hindu Sabha. 

3. Rai Sahib Ramnath Lamba, Muni¬ 
cipal Commissioner and President, 
Sanatan Dharma Sabha. 

4. Mr. Gian Chand Dhawan, B.A., 
LL.B., Vabil, and President, Arya Samaj. 

5. Mr. Parmanand Khanna, Honorary 
Magistrate and Member, District Board. 

6. Mr. Charanjit Lai, B.A., LL.B., 
Vakil. 

7. Lala Vazir Chand Kahar, of Messrs. 
Mool Chand & Sons. 

8. Mr. Ganesh Das, Banker, of Messrs. 
Isher Das Muttra Das. 

DERA ISMAIL KHAN. 

9. Rai Bahadur Thakur Datta Dhawan, 
Retired District Judge and President, 
V.B. College Council. 

10. Rai Bahadur Sukkur Ram, Hono¬ 
rary Magistrate. 

11. Rai Bahadur Jessa Ram, Municipal 
Commissioner. 

12. Rai Sahib Ruchi Ram, Municipal 
Commissioner and President Hindu 
Sabha. 

144. Chairman : Rai Bahadur Thakur Datta, you 
are going to act as the spokesman for the deputation ? 
—Yes; but with your permission I would ask my 
friend Rai Bahadur Diwan Chand to read out the 
case for the Hindus. 

(Memoraixdum read otU, see p. 256.) 

4 * * * * * * * « * 

145. Chairman : You wanted to address us, 
Rai Bahadur Thakur Datta ?—Not particularly, sir. 
I am here to give the Conference any information 
they may require. The only point that I wanted to 
make clear was that the Hindus here do want pro¬ 
tection. They want their rights and privileges to be 
safeguarded, because in the matter of education, 
political advancement, and commercial interests tho 
Hindus in this province are in exactly the same 


rary Munsiff and Landlord, Secretary, 
Brathri Sabha. 

HAZARA. 

14. Rai Bahadur Diwan Chand, B.A., 
LL.B., Advocate. 

15. Rai Sahib Parmanand, Barrister- 
at-Law, Vice President, Municipal Com¬ 
mittee. 

16. Rai Sahib Isher Das, M.A., LL.B., 
Honorary Magistrate. 

17. Mr. Sukh Deva of the firm of Rai 
Sahib Chukar Lai & Sons. 

KOHAT. 

18. Rai Bahadur Eshwar Das, Barris- 
ter-at-Law. 

19. Seth Ram Chand, Banker. 

20. Pundit Ramji Lai. 

21. Seth Ladha Ram. 

BANNU. 

22. Rai Sahib Kishen Chand, Municpal 
Commissioner, Vive-President, Hindu 
Sabha. 

23. Seth Gulab Chand, Muncipal 
Commissioner. 

24. Lala Neb Raj, Honorary Magis¬ 
trate. 

25. Lala Tikkal Lai, Contractor. 

position as the Europeans are in the whole of India. 
In the whole of India they are given greater represen¬ 
tation and also certain privileges simply because 
they are politically advanced as also in the matter of 
education, and also because their commercial interests 
are superior to those of all the others. On these 
groimds we submit that we have to ask you to give 
us our rights. The other ground that we have urged 
in our Memorandum is that we were separated from 
the Punjab for no fault of ours. There we had been 
40 per cent, of the population and whatever might 
have been the outcome of these constitutional 
changes, we would have got 40 per cent, voting 
strength 

146. Chairman ; I am impressed with that point, 
and I may say everybody would be. You do not 
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mind if I just correct the figure which you gave just 
now, because we have been studying it in the Punjab. 
The fact briefly is that in the Punjab the Hindus 
are just over 30 per cent, of the population. Even 
if you were to include everybody except Mahome- 
dans and Sikhs, they would only be 32 per cent., but 
in fact the Hindus are just over 30 per cent, of the 
population. I quite appreciate your point. Your 
point is that had it not been for the separation of the 
North-West Frontier which is very largely due to 
considerations which were not domestic considera¬ 
tions, but were due to special difficulties connected 
with the Frontier policy, had it not been for that, 
you gentlemen who live in this neighbourhood would 
have found yourselves joined up with a very large 
number of yom own community. As it is, you are in 
numbers a very small body, but of course in commer¬ 
cial importance and intellectual standing you are a 
very important minority ?—That is exactly our 
submission, sir. One thing I may say is this, that 
the sentiments of the Sikhs when we were separated 
from the Punjab in 1901 were with us. There has 
been some cleavage since, but we always think that 
the sympathies of the Sikhs, if any question of 
commimal importance comes up, will mostly be 
with us, and so we include Sikhs also with us. 

147. Even if you include Sikhs with the Hindus 
you may only get about 7 per cent. ?—You have got 
the latest figures, but I speak of 1920-21. Then the 
Mussahnans were 64 per cent, and the others were 48. 

148. You are talking about the Pimjab ?—Yes, sir. 

149. You need not trouble yourself about that 
Here the Hindus and Sikhs added together will be 
about 7 per cent. ?—Yes. 

150. I think you will agree with me that in order 
to save time and get at any rate some of the ques¬ 
tions done, we need not go over this Memoran- 
dmn again, because, if I may say so, I regard this 
document, which has been read to us and your own 
document, as extremely clear and full, and they 
provide me at any rate with a great deal of the 
arguments from the Hindu point of view which I 
wanted to know. Therefore we need not spend time 
in repeating by word of mouth what has been clearly 
laid down in the Memorandum. 

You have referred at the beginning of your memo¬ 
randum to the Resolution of the Provincial Hindu 
Conference, which was laid before the sub-committee 
of the Royal Commission. That was a document 
which was presented to two or three of us who visited 
the Frontier on behalf of the Commission in February. 
That document I see is signed by Mr. Mehr Chand 
Khanna as the Secretary of the North-West Frontier 
Provincial Hindu Conference, and it reads : “ The 
representative Hindus of Peshawar, Dera Ismail 
Khan, Bannu, Kohat, and Hazara, assembled in a 
Provincial Conference held at Peshawar on 27th 
March, 1928, place on record their considered opinion 
that ”—and then follows what is given in this Memo¬ 
randum ?—If you will allow me, sir, I will only 
say that resolutions to this effect were also passed 
in 1926 by the various Hindu Sabhas of this Province, 
and copies of these resolutions have also been given 
as an appendix at the end of my Memorandum. 

161. Major Attlee: In your paragraph on con¬ 
stitutional advance you suggest the formation of an 
advisory council. Would that in your opinion be a 
nominated or elected body ?—-I have given some 
details there, but what I want to make clear is, it 
is not as if we suggest an advisory council. I say 
that if Government decides upon giving that on the 
lines suggested, we shall have no objection. As 
regards how they should be nominated, I have said 
that we have got a very good electorate now in the 
mimicipalities and district boards. The district 
boards and the municipalities are nominated bodies, 
but they represent fully the different classes of the 
population, as also their various interests. The 
district boards and the mimicipalities can be given a 
right to elect among themselves by what you might 
call an indirect method of election. That I believe 


was the case before the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
began. 

162. Mr. Cadogan : In paragraph 14 you suggest 
judicial amalgamation of this province with the 
Punjab. We have received a certain amount of 
criticism of that suggestion on the score that it will 
involve a very intolerable delay ?—^We have provided 
that a Bench of two judges should sit at Peshawar 
with the same powers that the judicial commissioners 
exercise now. What we submit is that as regards 
judicial commissioners we have not got the proper 
persons to enlist from, and when even temporary 
vacancies occur one has to come from the Punjab 
and the other comes from Bombay. This province 
has not got the material te provide for the higher 
posts. And another thing I want to suggest is that 
the judicial commissioners here do not have the same 
respect for their decisions as the High Court judges 
have. The High Court judges will have higher status 
when hearing cases. And there is a third reason, and 
that is that when the two judges disagree sometimes 
there will be available a third judge in the Lahore 
High Court to decide whose decision should hold good. 
Therefore, if you have a High Court to draw upon, 
then the status of the judges will increase and you will 
have a safer remedy in the case of differences of opinion. 

163. Lord Strathcona ; . . . Have you con¬ 

sidered what form of franchise you would suggest ?— 
The members of the district boards and the members 
of the municipal committees. Those are the members 
who will be electors. 

154. Do you mean that there should be a franchise 
for appointment to the district boards and muni¬ 
cipalities, etc. ?—^No. 

155. Chairman : You mean the district boards will 
be the electors l^Exactly, and the municipal com¬ 
mittees. 

156. Lord Strathcona: At page 111 * on the 
question of services you say that the number of 
British civilians should be increased, and so on. Do 
you mean that to be only a special recommendation as 
applied to the North-West Frontier Province ?— 
Yes, exactly. Because here the communal question 
owing to the Pathan mentality is very acute, and also 
we have had some experience. We are not saying 
that merely on theoretical groimds, but we ihave 
experience that if we get city magistrates, or sub- 
divisional magistrates from one community or 
another, there are always grievances, and there are 
always complaints, and the only way in which to 
neutralise aU this is by having civilians for the three 
posts, viz., deputy commissioners, city magistrates, 
and sub-divisional officers. 

157. Will it be fair to say that in your opinion 
there are not sufficient British officers ?—Yes. I will 
say that not only it is not sufficient, but that there 
ought to be more civilians in the province. 

168. Dr. Suhrawardy: You claim adequate repre¬ 
sentation for the Hindus in your memorandum. Am 
I right in inferring that you claim separate electorates 
for the Hindu minority ?—^As regards separate 
electorates, it should be decided as an All-India 
question; we are opposed to election for this province. 

159. You say that you claim adequate represen¬ 
tation. It involves the question of separate elec¬ 
torates ?—No. 

160. Will you kindly explain what you mean by 
saying that the representation of the Hindus in the 
local and imperial councils should be commensurate 
with their contributions to the provincial and Indian 
exchequers ?—I have explained in my memorandiun 
that the advisory council should elect members to the 
Legislative Assembly, and the Chief Commissioner 
wiU nominate members to the Council of State. My 
idea is that the advisory council will elect the members 
if Government decided to cortstitute it. 

161. And there the Hindu representation should 

be commensurate with their contribution to the 
provincial and Indi an exchequers ?—Yes. _ 

♦ Memo, by Rai Bahadur Thakur Datta Dhawan not 
printed. 
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162. Can you give me an idea of what you mean 
by saying “ adequate representation ? ” You claim 
that on the ground of your wealth, education, and 
other considerations you should have adequate 
representation ?—What we mean is that the repre¬ 
sentation should be equitable. We have stated that 
two Hindus and two Muhammadans should be 
returned to the Legislative Assembly, and three 
members from a joint electorate to the Council of 
State. 

163. And what about the local ooimeil which you 
mention in paragraph 11 ?—It means an advisory 
council. 

164. You have given reasons in the memorandum 
for opposing the intrpduction of constitutional 
changes. Were these reasons advanced before the 
Bray Enquiry Committee ?—That conunittee had 
nothing to do with the constitutional changes. The 
question then mainly was whether we should be 
amalgamated with the Pimjab or not. 

165. But the amalgamation with the Punjab 
involved the introduction of reforms. Were these 
reasons for your opposition to the introduction of 
the reforms placed before that committee ?—That 
could not be done then. Had the Government sanc¬ 
tioned the amalgamation, the Hindus would have 
been 40 per cent, of the population on the whole. 

166. But you are now giving strategic and political 
reasons ?—Those are admitted by all including the 
Bray Committee, so far as the Frontier Province is 
concerned. 

167. May I take it that these reasons are advanced 
now for the first time ? 

Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan : May I say that at 
that time when the enquiry was made these gentle¬ 
men were for amalgamation with the Punjab and they 
wanted full-fledged reforms for these five districts? 
Now they are opposing the reforms for these districts 
on different -grounds. These reasons were not ad¬ 
vanced then because they wanted amalgamation with 
the Pvmjab. 

168. Chairman : I think it must be so, because I 
have read the Bray report. I rather gather from 
what I have just heard that this is the position : that 
at the time of the enquiry presided over by Sir Denys 
Bray in 1922 the body of opinion—a very important 
body of opinion—which is now before us, was dis¬ 
posed to urge the amalgamation with the Punjab 
of at any rate a portion of the North-West Frontier 
Province, feeling that if they were thus amalgamated 
the Hindu conummity living here would find itself 
associated with the Hindus of the Punjab. If there 
was an amalgamation of that sort of the five adminis¬ 
tered districts with the Punjab, naturally the constitu¬ 
tion of the Punjab would apply to these districts. 
Now then the position is that very formidable argu¬ 
ments—right or wrong—have been put forward 
which in the view of some people show that there is 
some difldculty in amalgamating the five districts 
with the Pimjab. That being so, the Hindu deputa¬ 
tion has, of course, to reconsider its position, and I 
gather that in that new situation the view they are 
disposed to take is this : “ If there was not going 
to be the rejoining of the Hindus here with the 
Hindus of the Punjab, and if we have to depend 
entirely upon local rearrangement, then in that event 
we take the view which is set out in this memoran¬ 
dum.” That is a fair account, I suppose ?—^Exactly. 

I may also state that if these districts had been 
amalgamated with the Punjab the Pathan members 
who would thus have gone to the Punjab coimcil 
would have been only five or six per cent, and would 
have been Indianised. Taking the Pathan mentality 
here into consideration we cannot accept their 
domineering over us. There is another point. The 
agitation with regard to the Bray Committee was due 
to the fact that there was raiding and kidnapping 
going on at that time, and we could not bear it. 
Hence the forward policy of the Government which 
subsequently followed, as a result of which raids 
and kidnapping have almost ceased now and the case 


then put forward for amalgamation with the Punjab 
almost disappears. 

169. Dr. Suhrawardy : You have just stated that 
you are not in favour of the amalgamation of your 
province with the Punjab ?—That is my personal 
view. We have said nothing about it in the memo¬ 
randum. 

170. You are entirely opposed to the introduction 
of reforms in this province ?—Yes. 

171. It is not only your personal view, but that 
of the whole community ?—Yes. 

172. What do you mean by saying representation 
on communal lines ? Do you mean that there should 
be separate electorates for Hindus and Muhamma¬ 
dans ?—We do not want election. 

173. If you do not want election, then the objection 
to communal lines disappears ?—What we say is 
that if these reforms are thrust on us as a result of 
their introduction all over India they should not be 
on communal lines. 

174. Are you prepared to withdraw your opposition 
to the reforms if there is a joint electorate in the 
North-West Frontier Province ?—No. If it is a 
settled fact that there should be reforms all over 
India and if you are going to thrust them on us too, 
then we say whatever form you are giving to India, 
you will give us also. 

176. Then how do your other reasons disappear ? 
What has the joint electorate in the rest of India 
got to do with the reasons which you have advanced 
here ? Will the Pathan mentality change ? Will 
the dreams of Mussahnans change ? Or do you 
think that the abolition of communal electorates 
in other parts of India will make the position of the 
Hindus in the Frontier Province so strong that you 
will not then object to the introduction of reforms ? 
—If the whole of India gets another instalment of 
the reforms and there is a Legislative Assembly the 
Hindus will have a majority in the Assembly and 
we may be able to seek protection at their hands 
and let us hope that the Pathans here will not be 
able to persecute us. But we run the risk. 

176. In other words you object to the introduction 
of the reforms because it will result in the domination 
of the Mussalmans in the legislature here ?—Of the 
Pathans. 

177. If your argument were to prevail, then the 
Mussalmans of the Madras presidency may advance 
the same arguments and say as they are in a minority 
there and the Hindus are in an overwhelming 
majority, no reforms should be introduced there ? 
—^The conditions here are quite different from those 
of Madras. 

{Rai Sahib Mehr Chand) : I beg to submit that 
in the first place the same peculiar conditions which 
prevail here do not prevail in Madras. As the 
leader of the deputation Rai Bahadur Thakur Datta 
has mentioned, there is the question of the Pathan 
mentality. In the next place, unlike the Muham¬ 
madans in Madras, we Hindus here have great stake 
in the shape of commercial interests, in the shape 
of political advance, in the shape of education and 
so on. 

178. That may be a claim for your getting separate 
representation in the event of the introduction of 
the reforms in proportion to your numerical strength 
as well as on the ground of your education ?— 
(Rai Bahadur Thakur Datta): We only wanted to 
meet your argument. 

179. You say you do not want the introduction 
of, the reforms here because it will result in the 
domination of the Muslims over the Hindus ? 

Chairman : What the witness says is that it is 
not a complete parallel. It may be quite true that 
the Muhammadans of Madras are a very small 
minority just as the Hindus in the North-West 
Frontier Province; but he says there are two dif¬ 
ferences. In the first place—rightly or wrongly— 
the Hindu minority here are deeply concerned with 
what he calls the Pathan mentality and there is 
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nothing corresponding to that in Madras. Secondly, 
he says, it is true that we are a small minority but 
intellectually and commercially we are very impor¬ 
tant and that it is not the same in Madras. I do 
not say that I quite agree with him but that is his 
position. 

180. Dr. Suhrawardy ; 1 want to know whether 
you are in any way connected with the Hindu 


Mahasabha and whether your Deputation share 
the views of the great Hindu leader of the Nation¬ 
alist Party whose premature death the whole of 
India laments, I mean Lala Lajpat Rai ?—No; we 
never went to them nor were we ever invited. 

181. I am referring to the resolution passed by 
that Sabha in M^ch, 1928 ?—They never invited 
us, nor did they visualise our peculiar position. 


AFTERNOON. 


Deputation from the PROVINCIAL 

1. Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan : Rai Bahadur 
Sahib ... I think that you are opposed to the 
introduction of full-fledged Refoi-ms (not partial, 
as you have recommended that) on three main 
grounds, communal, political and financial. Is that 
so ?—You have not said geographical. 

2. I take it in a sense political includes geo¬ 
graphical also. Your first ground is communal, 
that is the Hindu point of view, and in regard to 
that, I quite agree with you that you are entitled 
to have that. The other two are political and 
financial. You have seen my memorandum and I 
have also not agreed for full-fledged Reforms for 
this province on those two grounds, viz., political 
and financial. Therefore I do not want to discuss 
those two points. But as regards the communal 
grounds on which you have based your opposition 
it leads me to think that there are still two points 
to be considered. One is whether a Hindu or a 
Mussalman opposes the Reforms on account of his 
bigotedness. That is out of the question. The 
other point is this that you are afraid of the interests 
of your own community and that you want to 
safeguard them. Therefore, supposing such a fonn 
of Reforms were granted to the province which 
would not interfere with the present or the future 
rights of your community, would you welcome those 
Reforms ?—Our objection to the Reforms is not on 
communal grounds, but it is based on the mentality 
of the Pathan community. They will be fighting 
among themselves and crime will increase involving 
everyone. And I believe that all this will occur 
whether there are Hindus here or not, and our 
Hindu point of view is that these Reforms will 
prove a great disaster. 

3. Sir Abdul Qaiyum : If such Reforms are given 
in which your rights are well protected and safe¬ 
guarded, then you will not object to that ?—In the 
present circumstances that is impossible. 

4. If it is impossible it is another matter. But 
if it is possible ?—That is a hypothetical question. 

I know that it is impossible anyway. 

Chairman : His view is that taking a practical 
view of the situation it does not seem to him that 
it will work. 

Witness : Yes, sir. 

5. Sir Zvlfiqar Ali Khan : Rai Bahadur I have 
only one question to ask and it is this, that as a 
minority do you think that you have a right to 
prevent the advance of a whole people ?—In their 
own interest, yes. 

6. In whose interest ?—In the interest of the 
majority—the Pathans. 

7. But they want it. Are you their guardian?— 

I am not their guardian, but I know what will 
happen. The agitation is recent since the Bray 
Committee of 1922 by a few pei-sons; prior to that, 
no one heard of reforms for this province. 

8. And they do not know it ?—They may or 
may not know it. They will fight between them- 

.selyes,.Also I submit that what I say is in the 

interest of the whole of India. If there were trouble 
here, then the whole of India will have to suffer. 
Besides, one orore and thirteen lakhs of rupees a 
year (Budget 1928-29) are contributed by the Indian 
Government for the civil administration of the 
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settled districts and they must have a voice in it. 
Another one crore and twenty-five lakhs is given 
for the frontier tribes in the Agency Tracts. It is 
really an Imperial question. 

* It is my general impression that 
your fear is that in the present condition of affairs 
beyond the frontier, if a measure of Reforms is 
given to this province, the Hindus will suffer ?— 
The Hindus will suffer, and also all the Indians 
for the matter of that. The Hindus are after all 
only a part and parcel of the whole of India. The 
separation of the two parties is impracticable. 

10. Do you think that an awakening of the 
Muhammadan,s is taking place and that the Hindus 
will take part in it ?—There is no such awakening 
in the masses. If there is any awakening, we will 
not object to it. As at present, it will only excite 
passion which will injure people for nothing. 

11. But do you not think that there is perfect 
peace in Afghanistan and other countries bordering 
on India ?—That is a new thing you are saying. 
You .speak of Amir Amanullah. He has got his 
own peculiar way, and we have yet to see what it 

is, and he may ultimately find that things are not 
happening according to his own views. Anyhow, 
that, I believe, is outside our sphere. 

12. Nawab Mahomed Akbar Khan : Rai Bhadur, 
supposing a council is granted to this province, 
have you any objection to its composition in the 
way.put forward by the Khans, that is, two-thirds 
nomination and one-third election ?—Any legislative 
council here will be a great disaster to the country, 
but if the Government is going to give it, I would 
rather have two-thirds nominated. I am not for 

it, but out of the two evils I will select the lesser 
one. 

13. Do you think that one-third election in the 
council will have some effect on the influence and 
power of the Khans of this province ?—Oh ! Yes. 
As one-third goes there by election, you will find 
that the power of the Khans will diminish, because 
the others will probably be intellectually abler 
than the Khans. If the intellectually abler lawyers 
will go there, the Khans will get lesser influence. 

14. Nawab Mahomed Akbar Khan ; Do you think 
that the officers recruited from the aristocracy of 
this province compare better with those of the 
middle classes? You have long experience of the 
North-West Frontier Province, What do you say ?— 
I would not give an answer, if you do not press it. 

15. All right. May I ask you how a reduction 
in the number of British officers in the civil adminis¬ 
tration will affect the administration in this province ? 
—Most injuriously. 

16. Sir Hari Singh Oour : You have been put 
questions as if there was a competition between the 
minority and the majority commimity. I under¬ 
stood that your view-point is entirely different. 
Your view-point appears to be this, that you class 
yourself as a politically advanced community and 
you base your claim upon the fact of your political 
advancement, and it does not matter whether you 
are in a majority or minority, you want special 
rights because of your advancement ?—Yes, and 
also because of our commercial interest. 
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17. And you have large commercial interests ?— 
Yes. 

18. Now, as regards the questions put to you 
on the subject of the creation of an advisory council, 
supposing an advisory council were instituted for 
this province, and the rest of India were to get a 
larger measure of Reforms—we»will assume that— 
would you not think that that would be a ground 
for the Frontier Province to cry for more, or will 
they possibly accept that position which is assigned 
to them of having only an advisory council ?— 
Hence we are opposed to it. 

19. Do you not think that because the Central 
Government keeps you up by making a large annual 
subsidy, if you have a larger representation fiom 
the five districts and also a Frontier provincial 
committee to co-operate with the Foreign secretary, 
that would sufficiently meet the case ?—Yes, that 
will do. 

Chairman : You have described it as a Frontier 
provincial corhmittee. Would you mind developing 
it a bit ? Is that committee to be nominated or 
elected ? 

20. Sir Hari Singh Qour : (To the witness) You 
find that the facts are these, and you have to face 
the facts. The Central Government for a long time 
to come has to maintain the balance between the 
revenue and expenditure in the frontier districts. 
Consequently it is outside the pale of practical 
politics, so far as you can see, that the Central 
Government should finance you and have no say in 
the matter at all. Therefore, you must give some 
voice to the Central Government. Now at the 
same time you have an aspiration that you must 
advance along with the rest of India. Supposing 
you have a larger representation from the five 
frontier districts of, say, five or seven members— 

I shall come to the question of how that representa¬ 
tion should be later; that is a different question— 
and you have also the Foreign Secretary in the 
Government of India, who generally supervises the 
work of the local Government, and this committee 
along with the Foreign Secretary becomes a sort 
of quasi-council to deal with the Frontier Province, 
now you will have the control of the Central Govern¬ 
ment, you will have the control of the Viceroy and 
the Legislative Assembly generally, and you will 
have your special interests represented in the special 
committee dealing with the special questions. Would 
that not satisfy your legitimate aspirations ?— 
Would we be allowed to go to the Legislative 
Assembly ? 

21. Of course it will be a part of the Legislative 
Assembly comprised of the members of the province t 
—We are for it. 

22. Chairman : It is only a sketch and I under¬ 
stand the idea to be that the representatives in 
the Central Legislature of the five districts in the 
North-West Frontier Province will be increased, 
so that they will have in the Central Legislature 
more voice. But in addition to being members of 
the Central Legislature they will be members for 
the North-West Frontier Province of some sort of 
council or something of the kind which would have 
(I do not know whether it will have advisory or 
other powers) at any rate, advisory powers with 
the Foreign Secretary in reforms to local affairs. 
That is the kind of scheme 7 

Sir Hari Singh Qour : Yes. 

Witness (Rai Bahadur Diwan Chand) : Such a 
thing will give us an opportrmity to place our views* 
before the authority and on the information We 
place before them they will be able to take any 
action they think fit. 

Witness : (Rai Bahadm- Thakur Datta) On the 
supposition that we shall have sufficient representa¬ 
tion there. 

23. Chairman : That is another point. If we 
are simply to say that the voters In each of the 


five districts should elect a representative each, 
it does not seem very probable that the representa¬ 
tives would be representatives of the Hindu feeling. 
I think then you would not have a very good chance. 
But perhaps you would be prepared to consider 
as part of the scheme the idea that some places 
should be reserved for Hindus 7—To my mind it 
may weaken the Hindu voice in the Assembly. 

24. Sir Hari Singh Qour ; Consult the members of 
your deputation and let us have your considered 
views. At any rate I suppose you are disposed to 
consider the details 7—We do not know the details 
now. 

25. You will work out the details and you will be 
quite prepared to submit a memorandum 7—Yes. 

26. Lord Burnham: Would that be leaving the 
members of the Assembly as they are at present 7 

Sir Hari Singh Go%ir : I suppose the number of the 
members of the Assembly will have to be increased. 

Lord Burnham : To how much 7 

Sir Hari Singh Qour : To 250. 

27. I just wish to read to you a passage from the 
Memorandum of the Advanced Hindu Party. It is 
stated therein : “ The root cause is that the Indian 
officer is a servant of the foreign masters, and does 
not care what his Indian fellow subjects think about 
him. The European officer who controls his destiny 
has no contact with the mass of Indian population.” 
You have stated that you would like to increase the 
strength of the European officials in this province. 
Do you agree with the statement I have just now 
read 7—No. 

28. Have you any suggestions to make in view of 
the fact that Parliament has declared the policy to 
be the larger association of Indians in the administra¬ 
tion of their country J Do you think that if 
Indians with unbiassed minds were appointed to the 
Frontier Province, the difficulty would be solved 7— 
Yes, I think so. 

29. What you really want is unbiassed and efficient 
men and not exactly Europeans 7—Yes, and at 
present we see these qualifications only in the British 
officers. 

30. You have stated in your Memorandum that 
you claim adequate representation. What would be 
a fair proportion of Hindu representation for these 
five districts as compared with the representation of 
the Mussulmans, say in a Legislative Assembly or any 
council that may be constituted for the Frontier Pro¬ 
vince 7—Forty per cent. 

31. Baja Nawab Ali Khan : You say : “ To avoid 
intrigue and faction none but British officers should 
be appointed deputy commissioners, sub-divisional 
officers and city magistrates.” This applies only to 
the North-West Frontier Province 7—Yes. 

32. Not to the rest of India 7—No. 

33. Why ?—Because in the rest of India the people 
who get into the service are not of the same mentality 
as the Pathans here. 

34. There is no intri^e and faction there 7—There 
may be, but the conditions are quite different. 

35. Sir Abdul Qaiyum: Is it on account of the 
mcapacity of the Muslims of this province you are 
afraid of the introduction of the reforms or is it on 
account of the insecurity of your rights and privil- 
leges ?—On both the accounts 

36. Can you tell me in what way the reforms are 
going to affect you. Are you afraid of the men¬ 
tality of the Mussalmans after the introduction of 

the reforms more than what you do now 7_Yes; 

because the Pathans will get more power then. 

37. How do you think they get more power 7— 

Taking the present reforms in the Pimjab into 
consideration, do you know what are the transferred 
subjects administered by the Ministers 7_Yes. 

38. Do you think that improving a few roads here 
and there or the opening of a few schools here and 
there or some other similar things will put you in a 
more dangerous position 7—That is only a part. If 
there are reforms, there will be a legislative council 
with great powers. They will have votes and they 


* Vide Appendix, p. 264. 
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will be able to pass laws which may affect us adversely* 
and they wilt also have a voice in the apportionment 
of finance. All these things will follow the reforms. 
Then again the Ministers will have a voice in the 
general administration of the province because they 
will be associated with the Government. They 
will be part and parcel of the Government, having 
authority to enact laws. 

39. There will be the right of veto ?—That right 
of veto cannot be exercised on many occasions. 
That is a very inconvenient thing and it might be 
exercised once in a way, but it cannot be exercised 
forty or fifty times. It can be exercised only in 
emergent cases, and it will not be exercised in the 
case of every measure that the Pathans will enact. 
If the Governor begins to exercise his power in every 
case he will be called autocratic and so on. 

40. You do not remember any cases in which you 
have raised your voice saying that the authorities 
were autocratic without any control from the people 
and that the coimtry was lawless and so on and 
wanted reforms ?—I do not follow the question. 

41. Do you not think that even now there is a hue 
and cry occasionally from both the Muslims and the 
non-Muslims that the present rule is autocratic, that 
the people want more control, some sort of control 
over their affairs or more association with the Govern¬ 
ment and so on ?—As practical men we have to see 
which is the greater of the evils. The greater evil is 
the Pathans getting power. As regards autocracy 
my own view is that the British officer cannot be 
autocratic, because he is bound by certain codes, 
rules and regulations while I caimot reconcile myself 
to the view that if we had a Pathan deputy commis¬ 
sioner, he will ever care for the rules and regulations. 

42. You are afraid of the Pathan deputy com¬ 
missioner?—I say it only as an example. 

43. You object to the laws being elaborate or the 
public being consulted in the framing of laws and you 
would rather leave it to the Central Government to 
enact the laws for you ?—If it is the Central Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, we have got both the Hindus and 
Mahomedans there and we need not fear anything. 
(i?ai Bahadur Ditoan Chand) : I would like to add one 
thing. This province can only be gradually fitted 
for the reforms. At present in view of the Pathan 
mentality, democratic institutions cannot be safely 
entrusted to them. If better times come we shall 
have no objection to the introduction of the leforms. 

44. Sir Ahdul Qaiyum: When this question of 
Muslim mentality comes in I can hardly control my 
feelings; but I shall try to be quite mild and will put 
you the question. Considering the happenings in 
other parts of India do you think that our mentality 
is worse than that of other Indians elsewhere ?— {Rai 
Bahadur Thahur Datta) : I do not say worse. I say 
you are excitable, you are passionate, you go to 
factions and in no other part of India do these condi¬ 
tions exist. 

45. If we fight we fight amongst ourselves; how 
does that harm you ? If we get reforms you will also 
have the advantage ?—When the fire begins to burn 
it does not make a distinction. When you fight 
among yourselves the Hindus will be trembling, 
being afraid that it may be their turn next. They 
too suffer on account of your fights. We do not 
want you to fight. We want that you should change 
that mentality.— {Rai Sahib Mehr Chand): May I 
give one example? You had your Shia and Sunni 
fight at Kohat some time ago and on account of that 
the Hindus who happened to be in the Shia territory 
numbering about 400, had to leave the territory and 
suffered great hardships. 

46. In the tribal area the Hindus are in a small 
minority. How do you find the Muslim mentality 
there ? Are the Hindus ever being touched by the 
Mussahnans ?— (Rai Bahadur Thahur Datta): My 
information is that the Hindus in the tribal area are 
not considered to be equal to the Mussahnans. They 
are considered to be dependents or serfs. They have 
no freedom to do anything. We do not want to be 


reduced to that condition. If we Hindus here are to 
be treated in the same way as the Hindus in the 
tribal area are treated, then we would rather leave 
yoOT province and go elsewhere. This is the reason 
why we object to your getting the dominance in this 
province. 

"7. I quite see that youi* fear is that you being in a 
minority, if the Mussahnans who are in a majoiity 
are given more powers, you will suffer at their hands. 
So it is more a question of safety for your own com¬ 
munity than the mentality of the Mussalmans. 
Because I may say, whatever the Pathan crimes and 
offences are, they are for personal gain; that is, 
whenever we have anything to gain, then possibly 
we may go in for committing a crime. But do you 
agree that we have not in the last decade or even the 
last thirty years committed any crime, like the 
murder of Mr. Day in Calcutta or similar crimes in 
other parts of India ?—Such crimes elsewhere are only 
sporadic. You have it in your memory that six 
hundred Hindus and Sikhs were expelled from the 
frontier simply on account of their religion. The 
Kohat tragedy was based on religion. I'he Pathan 
mentality here is quite different from any conditions 
elsewhere in India. 

48. What do you think of the Kartarpur mentality 
where people Were burnt alive ?—I say these are 
only sporadic cases due to fanaticism on the part of 
some people. They are only rare occurrences. But 
here it is aa everyday occurrence. That is due to 
the mentality here. In the cases you quote, the 
nioment the Government controls the thing it 
disappears and you hear no more about the incident. 
But here it is a permanent recurring thing notwith¬ 
standing the best efforts of Government and of its 
officers. 

49. Can you give me any instance where a riot of 
the magnitude of the Kohat riot has been compro¬ 
mised in any other part of India, while we on the 
frontier have compromised our differences ?—Has a 
riot of that ma^tude occurred anywhere else ? 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum : I remind you of the incident 
at Nagpur where your community has an over¬ 
whelming majority. 

Chairman; I think. Sir Adbul Qaiymn, the 
difference between you and the witness is quite clear. 
You recognise that he has expressed his view-—right 
or wrong—and you have indicated quite clearly the 
grounds on which you criticise it. May I suggest 
with great respect that we shall not get much further 
on that question. We are only ascertaining the view 
of this deputation and you do not expect to bring 
them to a different view. 

50. Sir Abdul Qaiyum : You have also mentioned 
some financial difficulties which may follow the 
introduction of reforms. May I know whether in the 
formation of provinces in India the important 
question is the financial question or the linguistic 
question to be considered or the tribal question ? 

Chairman : I do not think I shall attach very great 
importance to individuals answering to the question. 
We shall all agree, I am sure, that of course financial 
considerations are important. I perfectly rmderstand 
that the North-West Frontier Province should be 
regarded as performing a function in the matter of 
defence for India as a whole, and in so far as it is 
performing a fimction for India as a whole it is quite 
reasonable that India as a whole has to help to bear 
the burden. That is quite fair and I do not think it 
is a matter for the witness to say. 

Witness : I may say that the revenues of India 
are contributing one crore and twenty-five lakhs a 
year for the tribal territory. That is one thing. The 
settled districts which get another one crore and 
thirteen lakhs a year are doing nothing for the 
defence of India. 

51. Dr. Suhrawardy : Do I rmderstand you aright 
to say that in the event of commrmal electorate being 
abolished in the rest of India, you will have no 
objection to the introduction of reforms in this pro¬ 
vince ?—No, I have never said so. 
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52. Sir Abdul Qaiyum : Is this the opinion of the 
whole Hindu community or is there a class of Hindus 
who want the introduction of reforms ?—This is the 
opinion of the vast majority of the Hindus and if some 
Hindus have been put up by intrigue or otherwise to 
say something contradicting us, they should show 
whom they represent. 

53. Recently it was published in papers that there 
was a meeting of 5,000 people in your town where a 
resolution was passed urging the introduction of the 
reforms ?—I was then present at Dera Ismail Khan. 
Out of that number you may take away 4,500. Out 
of the remaining only a few were Hindus and out of 
these Hindus one who presided is a Hindu who has 
got no business at all; and the other is a motor 
driver. 

54. Is not the person who contributed so many 
articles to the Press not a respectable person ?—I have 
not seen those articles. 

* **:*it****. DC 

Appendix (vide Q, 22, p. 262). 

Letter from The Honorary Secretary, Provincial 
Hindu Conference, North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince, Peshawar, to The Chairman, Joint Free 
Conference, Peshawar. 

Sir, 

With reference to the suggestion made in the 
afternoon of 19th instant that the Frontier question 
might be solved by securing the election of five or 
seven members from the five settled districts of the 
N.W.F.P. to the Legislative Assembly and that these 
members with one or two others, if necessary, might 
constitute the North-West Frontier Committee with 
the Foreign Secretary as their Chairman, to advise 
upon all matters Within the purview of the Punjab 
legislative council specially the framing of regulations 
which have the force of law in this province. We are 
directed to say, after careful discussion with the 
members of the Conference that they are unanimously 
of opinion that the suggestion is an ideal one to cope 
with the peculiar situation in this province. 

2. The advantages of such an arrangement wdll be 
as follows:— 

Firstly, It retains a sufficient measure of control 
in the Central Government who have to make good 
the annually recurring deficit. 


Secondly. The Government of India will as at 
present retain a hold upon the Frontier Province 
which has a strategic value. 

Thirdly. It satisfies the legitimate ambition of the 
people of this province to a greater participation in 
its administration and the fact that the deliberations 
of the committee will ordinarily be held away from 
the atmosphere charged with eommunalism, would 
be conducive to a better understanding between the 
two great communities resident therein. 

Fourthly. It will give the representatives of this 
province an advantage of acquiring a wider experience 
in the art of government, which they could not 
possibly hope to do even if a full-fledged legislative 
council were installed here. 

Fifthly. It will be the most economic arrangement, 
as it Will entail no extra cost. 

The members of our Association, therefore, feel 
after mature consideration that it should accord to the 
suggestion their fullest support and they do so 
accordingly. 

3. We may add in this connection that if the 
number of Frontier members in the Assembly is 
raised to five, two seats should be allotted to Hindus, 
and if the number is fixed at seven, then three seats. 

4. We further think that the election should be 
an indirect one for the present, till the general con¬ 
stituencies are educated up to understanding the 
meaning of a vote, which we hope they will soon be 
able to do. We would leave the question of election 
procedure and whether it should be separate or joint 
electorate for future consideration, in case the 
Commission be pleased to refer this question to us. 
We shall then convene another meeting of our Con¬ 
ference to decide the question. 

5. Our Association need scarcely add that this pro¬ 
vince be also sufficiently represented in the Council 
of State. 

We have, etc., 

Mehr Chand Khanna, 
Rai Sahib, 

Hony. Secy., 

Provincial Hindu Conference, N.W.F.P. 

Rai Bahaiiur Thakur Datta, Spokesman. 

Prov. Hindu Deputation, 

N.W.F.P. 

Dated Peshawar, 20.11.28. 
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Memorandum submitted by the SIKHS of the North-West Frontier Province. 


The Sikhs in the N.W.F. Province are in a minority. 
There are two sister communities, who are in majority, 
so far as Sikh minority community is concerned. 
They have to have their rights and interests safe¬ 
guarded in these peculiar circumstances. The Sikhs 
though a minority are all the same an important 
minority, and have got interests in the Province at 
stake, which require special attention. Though a very 
small minority they pay a very substantial portion 
of the Indian tax and being a commercial community 
contribute very largely to the Octroi duties. They 
have got three High Schools in their own buildings, 
one at Peshawar, the other at Bannu, and the third at 
Haripur. Besides these they have got many girls, 
and middle schools too. There are many historical 
and other Gurdawaras of theirs; e.g., Gurdawara 
Bhai Joga Singh Ji, Gurdawara Bhai Biba Singh Ji, 
Shahid Bunga, Gurdawara Guru Nanak Sahib, Guru 
Nanak Sahib’s Chashma, and others. They have 
always been in front of every other commimity in 
sacrificing their all in protecting the honour of their 
Country and the King, whenever the occasion arose; 
the last Great War is an instance in point. They 


were the last rulers of the Pimjab, from which this 
Province was carved out in 1901. 

The position of the Sikhs with regard to the intro¬ 
duction of the reforms may be briefly summarised 
thus:— 

1. As everywhere the enlightened public opinion 
desires to have a greater share of the responsibilities 
in the administration of the affairs of the country, if 
the authorities or the Statutory Commission would 
recommend their introduction, the Sikh community 
would not stand in its way. 

2. That the election to the Council may be by a joint 
electorate. 

3. That 25 per cent, of the seats in Council, a 
representative in Cabinet and the same percentage 
in all the departments of administration is secured 
to them. 

4. That 50 per cent, of the high posts may be filled 
by competition. 

6. That the Gurdawara Act may be introduced; 
and 

6. The Land Alienation Act may be repealed. 


The SIKH Deputation 


The Deputation consisted of:— 

1. Sardar Raja Singh, Advocate, 
Peshawar (Spokesman). 

2. Sardar Jagat Singh, Banker and 
Municipal Commissioner, Peshawar. 

« ****«*«*.* 

66. Chairman : May I ask you this question ? 
What according to your estimate is the population 
which is Sikh ? What percentage is it about ?—I 
think it is one per cent. 

57. And the Hindus we are told are about five to six 
per cent. ?—Yes, about that. 

58. So that the two together make six or seven per 
cent, of the population and practically the whole of 
the rest is Mahomedan !—Yes. 

59. With regard to No. 3 of your Memorandum, 
you are urging that 25 per cent, of the seats in council 
should be secxired to the Sikh community. Have you 
formed the view as to whether the Hindu community 
in the province should have a percentage of the seats 
secured to them 7—So far as I am concerned, my 
community regards both Hindus and Mahomedans as 
quite distinct from them. 

60. I am sure it does ?—Their interest is to have 
their views heard effectively, and unless and until 
there is some substantial representation, such as 
25 per cent., there will be no effective representation 
of a commxmity which is financially and industrially 
inportant, though in a very great minority. 

61. What you are putting forward is, quite properly, 
primarily for the Sikh community; you are not 
discussing other things in detail. I wondered, 
however, whether in thinking it over your deputation 
had considered whether, if the Sikh community got 
25 per cent., the Hindu community would not have 
to have at least the same ?—Yes. 

62. Then, if you have 26 per cent. Sikh and 25 per 
cent, or more Hindu, it follows that the remaining 
commimity, which comprises something like 93 per 
cent, of the population, will not be in a majority 7— 
We are used to that here. In the municipal com¬ 
mittees there are 16 members at present, of whom 
eight are Mahomedans and the other eight Hindus 
and Sikhs. 

63. That is very interesting. That is all by 
nomination, of course 7—^Yes, by nomination. 


3. Sardar Kirpal Singh, Peshawar. 

4. Sardar Sant Singh. 

5. Rai Sahib Harnam Singh, Bannu. 

Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan : That is according to 
the Pimjab law. 

Chainnan : You mean that according to that the 
majority community got one-half and not more 7 
That is what I understand, and I am obliged to the 
Nawab of Dera for telling us. I understand that as 
regards municipal self-government here the thing 
really depends on the old Punjab law. When the 
North-West Frontier Province was cut off, there was 
a provision made that the previous law that applied 
here, such for instance as the Punjab Municipal Act, 
would continue to apply, and the result is that 
although to-day it is a separate province from the 
Punjab the constitution of municipalities is by 
nomination but in the same proportions as it would 
be or might be if it was in the Punjab; and they 
have not, in the municipalities or district boards, 
introduced elections at all. 

Sardar Shivdev Singh Vberoi: The system of 
election was introduced in the Punjab many years 
before 1900, and it is surprising this principle was 
not extended to these districts. 

Chairman : Is not the answer (you know, probably, 
very much better than I do) this, that the Punjab 
Municipal Act did not in itself decide whether a 
particular local body should be elected or nominated, 
but it authorised the local body to be constituted by 
Government either by election or nomination accord¬ 
ing to what the Government thought best; and here 
before the two were separated in fact they were 
constituted by nomination. The Sardar Sahib is 
right when he says that before 1901 some munici¬ 
palities in the Punjab had elected members. 

Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: They were not 
introduced here because it is a frontier district. 

64. Chairman : The real truth is that in the old 
days when the Lieutenant Governor of the Pimjab 
was responsible for Peshawar, the Peshawar Munici¬ 
pality was regarded as one of these frontier 
municipalities and a system of nomination was 
adopted for it. Is not that right? 
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Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan : Yes. 

Witness : With your permission, I should like to 
say a word. The old Act, in force when this province 
was caiA’'ed out, has long been repealed, and a new 
Municipal Act was passed in 1911. That Act was 
passed after the separation of this province, and 
though it was laid down that all Acts applicable at 
the time of separation to the Punjab would be 
applicable to this province, this 1911 Act has been 
introduced into this province, although it is a Punjab 
Act. It is not because we were separated at that 
time that we are governed by it; it is that another 
Act passed by the Punjab legislature has been 
extended to this province, and the Government in 

ts wisdom has though it fit to keep the number 
again eight and eight. 

66. Chairman: There was an Amending Act in 
1911 which the Punjab legislative council passed 
for the Punjab, and the Government here, as they 
are entitled to do, applied that Act to this province ? 
—Exactly so. 

66. Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi : Out of the eight 
non-Muslims in the local municipal committee, how 
many are Sikhs ?—Two. 

67. That is a quarter ?—Yes. 

68. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : You want 25 per cent., 
that is 25 in 100, or one quarter ?—^That is so. 

69. If a reformed constitution is granted to this 
province, out of 100 members of the coimcil you 
would have 26, and the Hindus, who form 5 per cent, 
of the population, should have five times your 
number t—Not necessarily. 

70. That would leave nothing for the Mahome- 
dans ?—In polities we must not always be too logical ! 

71. Sir Hari Singh Gour : In your point 2 you say 
“ the election to the council may be by a joint 
electorate ” ?—Yes. 

72. Do you think your community would be 
sufficiently safeguarded in a joint electorate in 
this province ?—My idea is not only this province; 
I had in view when I wrote this that if the system of 
joint electorates is adopted all over India I shall be 
in favour of it. 

73. I am asking you a question about your own 
province, apart from the rest of India ?—Can it be 
considered apart ? 

74. I wish to ask you this with reference to your own 
province. In your province do you think your 
community would be sufficiently safeguarded if the 
electorate is a joint electorate ?—You must take into 
consideration our clause 3 also. 

75. You mean, with reservation of seats?—Yes. 
I would like the Hindus, Mahomedans and Sikhs 
to come on to a joint electorate without distinction 
but 'with reservation of seats. 

76. Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan : You are in 
favour of the introduction of reforms if there are 
five safeguards for your community, as you have 
said ?—Have we said that ? 

77. I am going to inquire. Are you in favour of 
the introduction of the reforms ?—I say I am not 
against them. I say if it is to be given I will not stand 
in its way. 

78. Chairman: If others want it, you do not oppose 
it ?—That is it. 

79. Sir Abdul Qaiyum : I have no quarrel with the 
Sikhs; they have put their case very clearlybut 
there is one little point I wish to mention. I believe 
you are aware there has been a certain amoimt of 
crying (I will not call it agitation) for election for 
municipalities for some time past ?—Yes. 

80. The urban population especially imderstand 
what election means, and that representatives elected 
by the people are more useful for their purposes than 
the present system of nomination ?—It is natural 
they should think that. 

81. If it comes to the point of election for mimici- 
palities (let us confine ourselves to municipalities) 
you will prefer a joint electorate to separate elec¬ 
torates ?—Provided that there is a certain reservation 
of seats. 


82. Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan : If there is no 
reservation of seats, would you prefer separate 
electorates ?—No. So far as I am concerned, I would 
prefer everywhere a non-communal basis for represen¬ 
tation, if it is at all feasible. 

83. Joint or separate ?—I would prefer joint 
everywhere. 

84. Whether there is reservation or not ?—I would 
prefer that, if it is extended throughout India and 
not confined to this province alone. 

85. It should be for the whole of India ?—Yes. 
If it is extended to this province only it must be taken 
with No. 3; I would read the two together. 

86. Does that mean that if No. 3 is not read with 
that you do not want it ?—Not necessarily, to my 
mind. 

87. Nawab Mahomed Akbar Khan : Do you know 
of any municipality in this province where the number 
of nominated non-Muslim members is greater than 
the number of Muslims ? Do you know that in 
Bannu, for instance, the number of non-Muslims in 
the municipality by nomination is greater than the 
number of Muslims ?—It may be; I do not know. 

88. And do you know that the number of Muslims 
in the population is greater than the number of non- 
Muslims ?—I do not know. There may be differences 
of taxation; it may be a question of who pays the 
most taxation. 

89. You do not know how these numbers were fixed, 
and how long ago, and whether there is any serious 
agitation for their being revised ?—I do not know of 
any serious agitation for their being revised, and I 
do not know when they were fixed. 

90. Do you know that in this very city for several 
months past this has been going on, and that notices 
were posted that they were going to block your and 
our way to the municipal hall, as we both happened 
to be municipal commissioners ? Has not agitation 
been going on every Friday for months past ?—There 
w^s some demonstration by the Kihalifatists on the 
point. 

91. Did not the Khalifatists say in their manifesto 
that their demonstration was simply for election to 
municipalities ?—I have not seen that. 

92. Nawab Mahomed Akbar Khan: What part of 
the total population of Peshawar consists of Khali¬ 
fatists ?—I think about 6 per cent, at the most. 
My friend here says they are very few in number (not 
even ^ per cent.). 

93. Sir Abdid Qaiyum: I want to know whether 
in this particular case of elections in municipalities the 
agitation was confined to Khalifatists only ?—That 
is my idea. 

94. I have it here in the resolution that it is from 
every class of people ?—I am only giving you my 
idea. 

95. Rai Bahadur Karam Chand: Here in this 
Conference there is a discussion going on about the 
percentage of Hindus and Sikhs being 7 per cent. 
You want separate representation or combined with 
the Hindu community ?—^I want quite separate 
representation. 

96. You have just mentioned in your Memorandum 
that your community fought in the War. How many 
Sikhs were serving in the army from this province ?— 
I think Sikhs formed the backbone of the army. 
The question may be asked how many Hindus from 
this province are serving in the army. 

97. I know the backbone of the army might have 
been from the Punjab, but I mean from this province ? 
—I do not know. The figures are obtainable from 
the official statistics. 

* * * « * « * 

100. Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi : May I inquire 
how the Sikh community stands in the way of educa¬ 
tion in relation to the Hindu community and the other 
communities ?—We have three high schools, as I 
submitted, and the majority commimity, the Mahoma- 
dans, I think have three. 





SEL1CTI0H8 mOM MIMOBAKDA AHB OIUl. BVJDKHOB BY WOH-OF«CIAia (PAllT I.). gW 


li MommAer, ItfS.] 


Thk Sata IlEsrarATioJf. 


ICmMn-md: 


lO-'L is tl»- proporMon ' of Sikhs »o far ^ 

edaeatioa ia otmeemed?— I think -we excel emty 
othor cowaTOinit.y, 


102. Can yoii give any proportion f—I think abonfc 
91 or 95 per cents., or thereabouts. ' 

103. You are well advanced in education f~y«. 


Bipwiation from tht AD¥AffCED MUHAMMADAN PARfY (t©g»ili«r wilh 

certain Khans sharing their views). 


f hi Depntatiaii eonsisiei of 

1. Khan Baiadw Saaduddin Khan, 
Judicial Commissioner, 
i, Sardar Awangzeb Khan. 


128. Chairman : Gentteineu, we are told there is a 
number of gtsnttemen here, some of whom are Khans, 
who rather sympathise with your .advaaead point of 
view, and if you have no objection we might ask them 
(th® Khana) to sit down. You will have a word with us 
first, and aftenvanls there may Ixj mi op|»rtvinity for 
them to say soinethiiig, 1 understand that you, 
Khan Bahadtir Saadnddin IClian, are going to address 
us on btihalf of the Advaneed Mahomedan deputation 
that, i® befoi-e us. We appreciate, of course, that you 
are in wldition a Judicial oommissionar and have a 
long official record, but, of course, you are speaking 
hero in your character as a privats individual 
{Kimn Bahadvr Smduddm Khan) s Quite. My caea 
is briefly put. Wo are all for the reforms, and fuU- 
fledged reforans, and think we should have in no way 
less tlmu what prevails in the rest of India. M^e want 
to be considered w part of India. We have been part 
of India, and we want to be treatetl as such. Our 
«»^for refoKM is so ably put in the Majority Keport 
of Sir Denjm Bray’s ConMnittee, and all the arguments 
for and against have boon so clearly set forth and 
dealt with there, that T need not say anything more, 
because 1 cannot hope to improve upon that- 
stotement. 

121', May w© take it that your deputation is here 
to urge the adoption and the putting into practice 
of the Majority Eeixwt of Sir Ihuiys Bray’s Oom- 
inith» ?—Quite. 

128. Wo have all studied that carefully.—With 
this addition, that we think any further reforms 
'which may result from your deliberations should 
also l» extended to ua along -with the rest of India, 

129. Do you mean by that that supposing (I am 

merely making a hyi»ithesis, of course) in some 
paid or parts of India there was what is sometimes 
cftlleii full Dominion dtotus, that here hi this province, 
yi.u would d(sire to move from your present fwition 
rigid, to the position of Dominion Status at once, 
without any intervening stop at all?—^For that, roy 
iuissvor i.s veiy short. If the rest of India get# 
Dominion .Status, noce.ssarih’ tiu; British Government 
!s i„.i going fo Uwii this tiny provhice under Britisli 
coraii'l. vGll necessarily give up this province 

and l<dv>‘ it to its lato under the Dominion govem- 
is.t ni m auicd t.<, India. Otherwise, whatever form of 
constiiutional govemmoub Is granted to the rest of 
India V-,-- i„; perfectly satisfied with here. 

Let me put tlio tpiestion rather differeatty 
bc<-un.'?c !T n.ay ix? the phrase 1 i»ed was a litt^„ 
DsiNin'r a^. between the central and provincisd 
gmcrniitcnfs. Lot us sufipose that hi some-province 
or other the chimge took place %vlnch..§eBie people— 
•though by no lycans all—urge-gf gedting rid altogether 
of liiarciij nnd r)f cstahli.shiHg an absolutely complete 
system of ministerial responsibility in all departewnte, 
law and order imd jusfico and everything ©Jae—■ 
Theii our prayer will he thi* 

131. Is it yttui* rcisresentatiou that here in this 
pnn-iuce that shotild be done, too ?—I do not my 
difficulty or tdijcctiou to tliat, 

^ 132. Then J »uay take it you consider the situfttion 
of the I'iorth-M Ciit Friuitiof Provmoe. OIP rathev of 


3. Khan Bahaiur AMnr Rahim Khan, 

4. Nawab Saifullah Khan, 


of any other five districts in any other part of India I— 
Quite. 

133. That is your view. Is it your view or not that 
tto five administered districts should be under a 
different $ovemmmit from the frontier tribes?—If 
the Imperial Government thinka it would not be 
possible to carry on the tmadministered area on Dio 
same lines as Sir M. Young suggested, there will !>© 
no harm don© if the tribal area is under a .separate 
Chief Commiaaioner. 

134. But I understood you to say your deputation 
was in favour of all the views which would be found 
m the Majority Re|MWt of Sir Denys Bray’s 
Committee ?—Yes. 

135. A very imiiortaiit feature of that report -was 
this, not it, that tlie Majority mme. to the 
conclusion it was quite impracticable to divide the 
Sfovemmoat of the five administered dfetrfote from 
that of the una'-huinistared tracte t —Yea. 

_ 186, Is that your view ?—I do not see any 
difficulty in administering the »ttled dwtriots on the 
Bame lines as those on which the rest of India ig 
admmi.-+tered, and also to administer the frontier 
tribes or tribal area on Dio linos on which it » i t 
present administered. There is no clash of intenH fc 
bofeweeji the two areas, 

137. I want to be entirely clear. Is it your vie- ? 
that it is possible or impossible for ^urposm tt 
government to separate tl» authority which gusaft g 
the districts from the authority which swVeinH rt « 
tracts ?—In what way ? « @ 

1.38. It is a iwssiWe suggestion that the dtotrki» 
might be governed by one govcsmtiiente! 
and that the tracte might be governed by another 
At present they are governed by the gjiae?—The 
Governor might be the .same and tfe avstem of 
government might be different. ^ 

139. I am lookii^ at page 9 of the. Majoritv 
Jieport of dir Denys Bruy's CinnmiUoe, wliich voi) 
approve of. aji(i wnich .savs i I’hf* concluxitiii 

forced by the .sheer process of rcaroniny . . ; 

this. In existing cuuditions i( is mu tctcSs- 
inBX}>edient, for all pi-actical purpogrs it is impusxible, 
to separate the districts and the tracts.” 1 imder.-ian'! 
you agree evith that ?—Rvsm at present, .so ter as 
the administration is concerned, we have nothino' in 
common, . ® • 

140. But you .are not suggest iny, -an- voi:, sia- 
that proposition of dir Deny.s Bray-., (..■.a.e.iitrcc 
IS not at present being obsen-cd in'priictice ? At- 
present the authority which goyem.s the dirttrict.s 
and the ti-atite is the smne ?---'i'cs, 

141. I ■want to know i\h;.if y,,;,; !,:■ i'l;.. 

authority 'will be the same; for iiistance, the thief 
Commissioner will be the saruo, udniinstering Ituih 
tractsj but the system of government here c\-»ni now 
m different from that of the iritwl poitii-m. There 
will be no difficulty in timt. 

148. No difficulty ?—No, 

J see. I thMc I imclorsiatMi your 

“view. 

T'j'‘*v\a,WnT’ * 
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if it was handed over to a minister responsible to 
the coimcil ? Would he have the duty of adminis¬ 
tering the tracts ?—In the settled districts ? 

144. If law and order was transferred as you 
suggest, do you suggest its administration in the 
tracts would be carried out by the minister responsible 
to the coimcil ?—^No, the minister will have nothing 
to do with the tribal area. 

145. Then it would not be the same authority ? 
—The authority would be the Chief Commissioner, 
who will be directly in charge of the tribal area. 

146. Have you considered the financial side of 
this ?—^The question of finance I have never been 
able to understand. This province, as you all know, 
was separated for Imperial purposes, and even in 
the Swaraj Constitution which has been published, 
the Nehru Report, this province is kept as a separate 
entity, in spite of the fact that they know this province 
is a deficit province; they have accepted the situation 
that this province should remain as a separate entity 
for their own purposes. If they want to keep this 
province as a separate province, I do not know why 
they should grudge us the money necessary to keep 
the province. 

147. I am not asking you about the Nehru Report; 
I am asking your own view. Are you prepared to 
see extra taxes put on industry in view of the increased 
expenditure of ministers and a more expensive 
administration ?—Yes, the increased expenditure 
which will be necessary will be met by the Government 
of India from central revenues. 

148. But if the Government of India are paying 
a large portion of their expenditure, will not the 
Government of India expect to have control ?—-The 
Government of India is controlling us all right. 

149. Yes, of course, they are, now ?—And will be 
controlling us all right. 

150. They are paying a large part of your expendi¬ 
ture now, and they have got the control ?—^The control 
of the expenditure now. 

151. You are taking away the control from them, 
and expect them to pay your expenditure. Is that a 
reasonably proposition ?—The question is simple 
enough. We are serving them as the doorkeepers. 
Whatever the Government of India give us they 
give us as wages, and I have never heard a master 
say that w'hen wages are paid the servant should not 
have control over his wages. 

152. Lord Burnham : Is not it the army that is 
the doorkeeper 1 —^No, the army is not to be controlled 
by ministers. 

153. But is not the army the doorkeeper ?—The 
doorkeepers are the people here. We are supporting 
the army. The army alone would not keep the 
door. 

154. Colonel Lane-Fox : But why do you say you 
are supporting the army ?—Whenever there is any¬ 
thing happening the brunt of the whole show falls 
on our shoulders. The army fights, no doubt, but 
look at our people who volunteer their services, who 
come forward, who do everything that is necessary 
to keep internal peace. 

■\155; Do you think that the rest of India will 
agree t© pay a large share of your expenditure?— 
But the rest "ofi India has already agreed in the 
Nehru Report. They knew we Were a deficit province. 
They knew that this province had to be a separate 
province. 

156. Who have accepted it ?—The Nehru Report. 

167. We are not talking about the Nehru Report ? 
—The rest of India and the Assembly has accepted 
the report. Take the case of the Assembly. You 
deliberately pass a resolution in 1926 with all this 
report before you, that it was a deficit province, 
and that the Government of India Will always have 
to contribute towards its expenses, and the Assembly 
unanimously accepted this resolution that notwith¬ 
standing all these difficulties the Reforms should be 
extended to this province, and full-fledged Reforms 
should be granted. That was in 1926. If you find 
that it is almost impossible to contribute money 


to keep up this separate province, then we have got 
no objection : send us back to the Punjab. 

168. Lord Strathcona : If you Would like to have 
a legislative council in this province, how many 
members would you suggest to serve on that council ? 
—The number of members is, I believe, given in the 
Nehru Report as 30. 

159. Would that satisfy you ?—It will be quite 
enough for us for the present, though We must say 
that we are for the franchise on a liberalised basis. 

160. The 30 members Would be sufficient in the 
legislative council, you think ?—Yes, for a small 
province 30 members would be quite enough. 

161. Dr. Buhrawardy : You just now referred to 
a resolution of the legislative council passed imanim- 
ously, you said, in 1926 ?—Yes, March, 1926. 

162. I think you are referring to the motion of 
the 14th March, 1928, adopted without a division ? 
—It was in 1926. That is the second one. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum : Yes, that was the second one. 

163. Dr. Suhrawardy : Was the first one passed 
unanimously ?—Yes, that was without division. 

164. Mr. Hartshorn : Was not that the occasion 
when all the Swarajists walked out ?—That is why 
it Was unanimous ?—They considered the case was 
so very strong they could not resist it. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum : The walkout was long before 
the resolution. 

165. Dr. Suhrawardy : In 1928, in March, the 
legislative council again voted a motion without a 
division ?—Yes. 

166. And the Hindu leader of the National Party, 
Lala Lajpat Rai, spoke in support of it, and appealed 
to the Hindus of the province for support ?—Yes, 
that is the fact. 

167. Chairman ; You will excuse me. I think 
Mr. Hartshorn was quite right, and the correction 
was a mistake. I have been looking in the book. 
On the 16th February, 1926, a resolution was moved 
in the Legislative Assembly recommending that 
the provisions of the Government of India Act should 
be extended to the North-West Frontier Province. 
Then I read : “ The actual initiation of the debate 
coincided with the wallc-out of the Swaraj Party 
with the exception of some of its Muslim members.” 
So I think Mr. Hartshorn was quite right. 

Witness: May I submit one thing there, that the 
Swaraj Party’s leader is Pandit Motilal Nehru, and 
he is responsible for a report in which he has com¬ 
pletely accorded us what we ask. 

168. Chairman : You cannot tell us what the 
arrangements in that report about the finance of this 
province were?—Quite, because probably, sir, you 
may have read in the papers that Pandit Motilal 
Nehru tried to give a reply to this question, and he 
said as they were going to start with a clean slate 
it would be then time to consider that. 

Chairman : A clean slate without any finance. 
I see. 

169. Dr. Suhrawardy: You say the advanced 
Mahomedans want the same measure of responsible 
government here as might be granted to the rest of 
India ?—Right. 

170. Do you realise that the rest of India at the 
present moment is in the enjoyment of what is known 
as a diarchical system of government, whereas you 
have none ?—Quite. 

171. And you have not had any experience, either, 
of an elective system even in local bodies ?—Yes. 

172. Then in view of this, as a practical statesman, 
would you still say that you should have the same 
measure of advance, which may be granted to the 
rest of India, or would the political aspirations of the 
Advanced Party be satisfied with the first instalment 
of reforms under the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme ?— 
Most decidedly not. We say that we are education¬ 
ally, socially, and in every respect just as good as 
the rest of India. Why should we be left ? 

173. I know. I have said in view of the fact that 
you have not had that experience which the rest of 
India has had for the last ten years ?—So far 
as experience is concerned, across the border in 
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Afghanistan they had not the experience of A, B, C 
and they are going to start a full-fledged Parliament. 

176. Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi : May I know if 
literacy in this province extends to 3 or 4 or 5 per cent, 
of the population ?—I do not know about that, but one 
thing I know, that our percentage of literacy is not 
very much less than in the Punjab, and especially 
in the northern part. 

176. It is about 8 per cent. ?—I can tell you that 
in 1901, when we separated, our percentage of 
literacy among the males was 2-1, while the per¬ 
centage of literacy in the Punjab was 2; and in 1906 
(of course, we have not been enjoying the Reforms; 
their ministers have been able to extend education) 
the percentage of male literacy was 9-32, in the 
Punjab, while our percentage was 5. Then I would 
also say that when you take the case of the whole of 
the Punjab it is not fair. If you take the case of 
those districts which are contiguous to us, and I 
would go so far as to say Jhelum and Rawalpindi, 
our percentage of literacy is far higher. 

177. You said that the coimcil you recommend 
would be of 30 members ?—Yes. 

178. You recommend also that it should be an 
elected council ?—Yes. 

179. What is your idea about giving any separate 
representation or protection to the minority com¬ 
munities?—d’recisely the same as the Muslim com¬ 
munity is enjoying in other provinces. 

180. You include the Sikhs also as a separate 
entity for their representation?—Yes. 

181. You know the present financial condition is 

that this province is deficit by 83 lakhs or 73 lakhs 
per annum ?—Yes. ^ 

182. And you think that by tha introduction of 
reformed government, having ministers, the expendi¬ 
ture will go up very considerably ?—Yes. 

183. And you consider that all this should be met 
by the Government of India without it having any 
authority over this province ?—As I have already 
said, the only workable plan, the plan which I think 
appealed to the authorities here some time ago 
(I do not know about now) was that a central revenue 
might be fixed for the administration of this province, 
and when that percentage was fixed, then the budget 
should be left with the council to deal with. 

184. Lord Burnham : What is called a free grant ? 
—Yes. 

185. Sir Zuljiqar Ali Khan : It is impossible not 
to sympathise with your aspirations, especially when 
the soul of the whole nation is conscious of its destiny, 
but all your friends naturally would desire you to 
have a peaceful time when you take the destiny of 
the province in your own hands ?—Quite. 

186. Do you not think that under the circum¬ 
stances, as you are situated now, when there 
are sharp conflicts of opinion and divergencies of 
view and interest, it might sadden the hearts of your 
friends to see that instead of improving your lot by 
taking the administration of affairs into your own 
hands you may perhaps plunge the country into 
internecine war and fights and quarrels?—I am 
surprised to find that such should be the idea. I 
should be surprised to find that Reforms brought 
internal disputes. Is it such a bad thing for the 
rest of India ? 

187. Dr. Suhrawardy : That is what the Punjab 
people are asking. 

Witness : Our position is that we want to sink or 
swim with India. If an integral part of India, we 
want to be in the same boat. If Reforms is a good 
thing, as all of them say it is a good thing, then it 
shoidd be increased. If it had been a bad thing, 
nobody would have said that further instalments 
should be due, and if it is a good thing why should 
we be deprived of it ? I do not know that the 
conditions in this province are in any way worse 
than the conditions in the rest of India. 


188. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : I am not speaking 

of intereommunal differences, because your numbers 
here are such that you can very weU see to yourselves. 
The question is whether among yourselves you may 
not have such differences of opinion as may lead to 
conflict rather than peace?—So far as that is con¬ 
cerned, I should say, what is the nupaber of 
Mahomedans in Madras or in the Central Provinces ? 
If the number is standing in the way- 

189. I am not talking of that; I am speaking of 
the ^nfliet of interest ?—Why should there be any 
conflict of interest ? 

190. You cannot shut your eyes to existing con¬ 
ditions. For instance, there is the Khan class and 
there is the class which you gentlemen represent, 
I, for example, as an educated man, would see that all 
classes in a provinces were self-governing and that 
there should be no conflict, by which the progress 
of the province would suffer. That is why I ask you 
if you have thoroughly understood this point when 
advancing your views with regard to this t—Up to 
this time I was aware only of the distrust being 
expresed by our Hindu brethren. I never knew 
there was a class opposed to this system, the Khans. 
I have with me, as a matter of fact, about ten repre¬ 
sentations in which all these Khans join with us in 
asking for full-fledged Reforms. 

191. A deputation came before us this morning 
which did not want that ?—Everybody is entitled to 
change his view at any time, of course, but they 
should have some solid reasons for changing their 
views. From 1920 until two or three months ago, 
on at least ten or twenty occasions these Khans 
never expressed any dissent. They themselves led 
our deputations and expressed their desire for f^- 
fledged Reforms, In 1926, when the resolution was 
before the council, these very Khans who have bron 
to-day ghdng evidence before you, interviewed the 
Chief Commissioner here and asked the Chief Com¬ 
missioner to send a special message by wireless to 
say that all the Khans tmanimously wanted the 
introduction of full-fledged Reforms. 

192. Chairman: Can you give me a document 
which explains to me what this metaphor means? 
“Full-fledged Reforms” does not help me much; 
I do not know what it means. Did they ever send any 
message which explained that demand?—I have 
here a copy of the proceedings at a meeting of these 
Khans, and this is the resolution passed on that 
wcasion : “ We should be given full-fledged Reforms, 
like the Reforms that are now in India, at once.” 

193. “ Now in India ” ?—Yes. 

194. That was saying that by "full-fledged 
Reforms ” they meant diarchy and the reservation of 
law and order? Is that what they mean?—They 
said that as long as other Reforms were not given for 
the present, those Reforms should be at once extended. 
They go on further to explain that when there is a 
further instalment of Reforms that also should be 
extended to this province without the least whittling 
away of it. They proceed: “ And when the second 
instalment of Reforms is extended to India that 
instalment should also be extended to this province.” 

195. All I want to do is to see it is put perfectly 
fairly. I think their position is this: That resolution 
seems to urge, and I think your deputation now is 
really urging, not so much that a particular arrange¬ 
ment, in view of the conditions here, is good or bad, 
but that whatever is done for the rest of India should 
be done here too ?—Yes. That is what I have been 
submitting. All these Khans at that time considered 
themselves as part of India. 

196. Sir Abdul Qaiyum ; How many were present ? 
Was there anybody from Dera Ismail Khan ?—This 
was held in Peshawar. 

197. It was the Khans of the Peshawar district 
only ?—^It is only to-day we hear the notes of dissent. 
Last year a memorandum was presented to Lord 
Burnham. 

Lord Burnham: Yes. 
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198. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : I have every sym¬ 
pathy with you, but I would see you go along the 
paths of peace and not of strife. Do you think when 
you hold the reins of government in your hands the 
interests of those who concur with you now as to the 
rate of advance will be safe in the hands of the 
popular .party ?—I do not know of any particular 
interests of theirs which will be unsafe. 

199. I do not think it is fair to ignore the interests 
of others, and when you plead the cause of a people 
and of a province the best thing is to take into view 
all the existing conditions ?—Yes. 

200. You say you are aware of no other interest ?— 
I do not know what particular interest the Khans 
have above or below that of the population living 
here, and which has to be particularly safeguarded. 
Until now they have been asking for the same educa¬ 
tion for which we are asking; they are asking for the 
same criminal procedure code and civil procedure 
code; everything is just the same. I do not know 
where the ^flerence comes in. 

201. While asking this question, I should like to 
know whether it is your firm conviction that a state 
of affairs will not arise in your province which would 
rather be detrimental to your province, that is to say, 
if you want full constitutional advance which other 
parts of India enjoy ?—May I submit that . . . 

202. Because for one thing I would rather help you 
in your aspirations if you had, for example, a juster 
estimate of your conditions than if you wanted too 
much, and so lost our sympathy.—You mean to 
treat us as quite separate from India, perhaps as 
outcasts ? 

203. Sir Hari Singh Oour : I take it from what you 
have said that you and your friends are fired by 
emulation that in the race of Reforms, while the rest 
of India is progressing, you should not be left behind. 
It is a very laudable desire ?—Quite. 

204. Every government must develop itself. Yours 
is a backward province, and consequently you must 
have more education, possibly a university, more 
roads, public works, and general development in the 
nation-building departments; otherwise what is the 
good of a government, unless that government is a 
progressive government ?—Yes. 

205. That means more money ?—Yes. 

206. You will prepare every year a budget of your 
requirements ?—Yes. 

207. And you will expect the Central Government 
to finance you to the extent of the budget prepared 
by your council ?—Not quite that. I never meant 
that. That would be a tall order, which is far beyond 
the most I can ever expect. 

208. But would not your expenditure be a progres¬ 
sive expenditure ?—It will be a progressive expendi¬ 
ture, and so will the contribution by the Central 
Government. If the percentage is fixed, that will 
give elasticity enough. 

209. If the percentage is fixed and the revenues of 
the Government of India suffer, then your percentage 
will go down ?—Just in the same way when revenues 
go down you have to retrench; when they go up 
you can expand your operations. 

210. Your development will not depend upon the 
will of the minister and the will of the council, but 
will be contingent upon the progress of retrogression 
of an outside agency, the Central Government ?—• 
It is the case in every province that a minister can¬ 
not be independent of the resources he had at his 
command. 

211. The essence of a ministry of a province is that 
the minister should impose taxation.—^If there is any 
possibility of imposing taxes, if there is any margin 
and if such taxes are imposed in the rest of India, 
there will be no obstacle here. 

212. I am not asking of the rest of India. You 
understand what a responsible government means ?— 
Quite. 

213. If we give you the same sort of government as 
the other provinces will have, then it follows that 


your ministers will have the right of imposing taxes ?— 
Quite. 

214. And all the nation-building departments must 
be financed out of the taxes raised by yourselves ? 
—Yes, along with the contribution. 

215. I am not talking of contributions. I take it, 
therefore, that so far as the taxes are concerned you 
do not want to tax the people, and whatever develop¬ 
ment takes place you expect the Central Government 
to pay for it 1 —It will be a case of co-operation. 

216. That is the co-operation you want from the 
Central Government ?—^Yes. We will have a fixed 
percentage coming in. We will say, “ Well, this is 
the amount we shall get as a contribution from the 
Government of India. We want for a certain pro- 
^essive scheme so much money. Well, the rest of 
it, can we find it ? ” Then we will see our conditions 
and whether there is a margin for imposing fresh 
taxation. There will be no difficulty if there is any 
margin. 

217. Chairman : You speak about a fixed per¬ 
centage from the Government of India ?—Yes. 

218. Do you mean that the Government of India 
would be called upon to give you a percentage of 
your own expenditure ?—No. 

219. A percentage of what ?—^A percentage of the 
central revenue. 

220. You mean that if the central revenue was 
Rs. 100,000, you ought to have a certain per¬ 
centage out of that Rs. 100,000 ?—Yes. At present 
we have a certain deficit. Well, we can very well 
estimate within the next 20 or 30 years, if the thing 
is to progress reasonably, What will be the amount 
of the deficit. On that deficit you may strike out the 
percentage, 1 anna in a rupee or 2 pies in a rupee, 
that may be given to this province for its support. 

221. That seems a rather strange arrangement. 
I suppose you want from the Central Government 
enough to make up your ovm expenditure ?—That 
is exactly what I am asking, sir. 

222. If you are going to get from the Central 
Government a percentage of the Central Government’s 
expenditure, the amount you get will depend on what 
the Central Government raises ?—Quite. That would 
be the case in every province. 

223. Sir Abdul Qaiyum : May I be allowed to 
put it ? I suppose what you really mean is this, that 
there is this land defence of India, just like the sea 
defence of India. They spend enormous sums on the 
navy in order to defend the three corners of India, 
and one corner of 1,400 miles is to be defended from 
the borderline ?—Quite. 

224. So the Government of India might be 
permitted by the Parliament Act to allot one pie a 
rupee or two pies a rupee from the revenues of India 
for the land defence purposes? That whatever share 
of that allotment is allowed to you for the North-West 
Frontier Province should always be available to you 
for expenditure ?—Precisely. 

225. And as long as you pay the same rates of 
taxes as the rest of India, in income tax, in land 
revenue, in customs and in every other matter, 
it does not concern you what the deficit is if you are 
going to be utilised as a separate unit for Imperial 
purposes. Do I imderstand that this is what you 
really mean ?—Precisely. 

226. Chairman : There is just one thing I should 
like to understand. I follow what you put, Nawab 
Sahib, except on one point. You spoke of the contri¬ 
bution of the Government of India for defence 
purposes ?—Yes. 

227. Let us suppose the contribution is made, is 
the provincial government here going to spend the 
money it receives on defence purposes ? 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum What I thought he meant 
was that if the two causes are inseparable, and if the 
border area and the settled districts are to form one 
unit, then there Will be a classification of expenditure, 
so much for Imperial purposes, such and such heads 
will come under Imperial and such and such heads 
will be left for provincial purposes. The provincial 
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purposes, as I understand from the witness, will not 
be so expensive, but if we exist for the defence of 
India," then we shall be entitled to a share of that 
contribution to the extent for which we are to be 
utilised in that defehce. 

228. Chairman : I should like to get it entirely 
clear; I do not care about leaving things that are 
not clear. We are arguing, are we not, self-govern¬ 
ment in a province consisting of these five districts ? 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum : Yes. 

229. Chairman : It is not suggested, I understand, 
that the self-government .would descend to the 
five administered areas, only to the five districts ? 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum : Yes. 

230. Chairman : Is it your idea that the Central 
Government would make a special contribution to 
the five districts ? 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum : The expenses of the province 
are for the defence of India, when the province itself 
is created for Imperial pinposes. 

231. Chairman : I am afraid I have not followed 
it. I am talking of the setting up of a legislature in 
the province, which I understand is to legislate for 
the five districts and not for the unorganised area. 
Do you contemplate that the legislature and the 
government for the five districts are going to get a 
contribution from the Government of India 1 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum : Yes. 

232. Chairman ; And then they will dispose of the 
money ? 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum ; Yes. 

233. Chairman : Do you suggest the legislature for 
the five districts is going to spend that money on the 
defence of India? 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum : The province itself forms part 
of the defence of India. This is because we are not 
of our own creation; we were created into a separate 
province to serve a certain purpose, and as long as we 
serve that purpose we are entitled to this treatment. 
If we do not serve any particular purpose, then, as 
my friend has already put it, let us be re-amalgamated 
with the Pimjab, and we will have no objection to it. 

Witness : May I say one thing ? As I understand 
the situation, if you find it is absolutely impossible 
to solve these financial difficulties, will that be a 
ground for depriving us of our elementary rights ? 
Send us back to the Punjab. There are districts in 
the Punjab which are not so productive as the rest of 
the Punjab is. Take the case of Mianwali and 
Attock; they cannot pay their own way, but the 
Punjab supports them. 

234. Chairman : Do not imagine for one moment 
that it is necessarily thought by everybody that every 
district should be necessarily self-supporting. What 
I was asking about was quite a different point, which 
has nothing to do with that. I thought there was a 
possibility of confusion, because it almost seemed to 
be suggested that if the Government of India were to 
make a grant to this new self-governing province the 
grant would be spent on the defence of India, and 
that is not so; it would be spent on education, roads 
or whatever it might be. 

Witness : What the Nawab said was that the whole 
province was a unit for the defence of India, including 
education, roads and, say, hospitals; it is all part of 
the defence of India. 

235. Sir Hari Singh Oour : If the Central Govern¬ 
ment makes a free grant every year to your province 
for the defence of India, would not you give the Central 
Government the power to decide whether you are 
or are not contributing to the defence of India and 
how far you are utilising your money for the defence 
of the land frontiers ? Would you give them that 
right ?—The Government of India, for the sake of 
the defence of India, gives us 10 per cent, of their 
revenue. When that 10 per cent, is allotted to us, 
out of that 10 per cent., 2 per cent, or 3 per cent, is 
fixed for the provincial expenditure, and the rest for 
purely defence ptuposes—for militia and levies and 
so on. 


236. I give you Rs. 10 to do a certain job. Have 
not I the right to see you do that job ?—But you are 
giving me Rs. 10 not for doing a certain job, but as 
my Wages because I am doing that job. 

237. Have not I the right to see you do the job 
properly 7—I have never heard a master has any right 
to see that a servant to whom he pays wages spends 
them properly. 

238. It is not a question of wages.—-If we do not 
serve your purpose do not pay us our wages; send 
us back. 

239. Chairman : I think you must let me try to 
summarise this. As I follow it, the view taken by 
this gentleman and by the deputation is this, and 
up to a certain point I think it would probably 
appeal to many people: They say it by no means 
follows that every area, taken by itself, can be 
self-supporting, and that is quite true. There will 
be some areas in India, for example, which will do 
more than pay for themselves, and some, I dare say, 
will do less. 

Witness : This province is being kept for Imperial 
purposes. In this province you will find that in 
almost every district and perhaps in every tahsil you 
have cantonments. The protection of those canton¬ 
ments requires huge local police and levies. 

Chairman : I was trying to sum it up for you, 
but we will let it stand like that. 

240. Sir Abdul Qaiyum .* You have not so far 
referred to the Imperial City of Delhi, which is 
formed into a separate province and is a source of 
great expense ? —Quite. 

241. You mean that if that little province serves 
an Imperial purpose at the centre of government, 
similarly at the gate of the Empire, you require a 
similar machinery ?—Yes. 

242. Another thing which Sir Hari Singh Gom and 
the Chairman put to you was whether money spent 
on education was really spent for the defence of 
India. I suppose you mean that Imperial India 
wOl not care to keep an uneducated, ignorant gate¬ 
keeper, who may open the door to some undesirable 
person, and that you will like to give yo\ir gatekeepere 
a very good education in order to fit them for their 
position ? Is that what you mean ?—Yes. I sum 
up the whole situation in a few words. I say “ Every¬ 
thing connected with this province is part of the 
defence of India.” 

243. Whatever little can be spared for transferred 
subjects will be taken from that contribution from the 
central revenue, and the rest spent on political 
purposes, levies and constabularies. Is that what 
you mean ?—^That is exactly what I said. If you 
give us 10 per cent., the Act can lay down that out 
of that 10 per cent. 8 per cent, is to be spent on 
purely technical defensive measures and 2 per cent, on 
provincial matters.. 

244. Natvab Mahomed Akbar Khan : When you say 
the money is to be spent on defence, is not the army 
defending this part of India ?—Yes. 

246. When you get the money for the army, will 
not you be interfering with the army ?—^The army 
is not going to be transferred. 

246. You say that at some places there are canton¬ 
ments, and you want money for their improvement, 
and you say “ We will spend it on defence.” When 
you are spending it on defence, will not you be-inter- 
fering with the General’s work ?—In what way ? 
The army is not to be given over. 

247. Lord Burnham: Perhaps he is thinking of 
tribal levies?—That is also an Imperial purpose. 
It has nothing to do with the General’s work. 

248. Nawab Mahomed Akbar Khan : Then if the 
defence of India is maintained by the army, you 
need not worry about that ?—All right. If the view 
taken is that the defence of India is to be done by the 
army, and we are discharging no duties, why keep us 
separate ? 

* ******** * 
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Khan Sahib Sardar Gulhan Khan : I should like to 
say a word or two, if I may. In the first place, there 
was some difficulty being mentioned about the tracts 
and the five settled districts as far as their distinction 
was concerned. I think when I say that our Chief 
Commissioner has got a dual post and he is called 
Chief Commissioner and Agent to the Governor- 
General that question will be explained by it. For 
the five settled districts he will be our Chief Com¬ 
missioner, and for the tracts he will continue to be 
Agent to the Governor-General. In this case that 
difficulty, I think, can be passed over. As far as 
the financial position is concerned, I think if you 
think parochially and not Imperially, and also intend 
acting parochially, further discussion on our part 
would be unnecessary. Our province has got a 
peculiar position, and for this it is necessary that the 
honourable Conference should think not parochially 
but Imperially. 

249. Chairman : If you will allow me to say so, 
I think the best thing to do is to think practically. 
Practically is the better way to regard it, surely, 
is it not ? 

Khan Sahib Sardar Gulhan Khan : I was coming to 
that. Sir. So in this case, when the financial position 
is considered, just as Sir Denys Bray said in the 
Assembly the finance question should not come in, 
because if that question comes in we can at once ask; 
“ Why have you given reforms to Madras ? If 
Madras was not protected by the navy, where would 
Madras be ? ” So as far as the expenditure is con¬ 
cerned, I think. Sir, either we should have reforms 
without any consideration being paid to the financial 
position, or, if we cannot have it, as our spokesman 
said, then we want to be re-amalgamated with the 
Pvmjab. There are three positions : either we can 
have this separate entity, or we can be amalgamated 
with the Punjab, or there is a third position, that if it 
is small enough we can take a portion of the Punjab 
and have it added to this province, for instance, a 
portion of Multan and a portion of the Rawalpindi 
divisions; but if that is not suitable, the question is 
that we have been separated from the Punjab. If 
we are wanted to be a part of India, in that case we 
want reforms: and if we are not wanted, if this manly 
and virile race is not wanted, then we can be told at 
once, and in that case I would suggest that we may 
be left alone. 

260. Lord Burnham : I imderstand the point you 
are making is that the whole of India, you included, 
is protected at the cost of the British taxpayer by 
the British Navy, and that therefore, as Great Britain 
pays for the defence of the whole of India at sea. So 
you are entitled to a contribution for the support of 
all India for the land frontier ?—^Exactly. 

251. Some curious arguments follow from it, as 
of course you see ?—If the whole of India is one 
entity, and we are part and parcel of India, and we 
are wanted to be in India, in that case reforms must 
be given. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum: And we have it on the 
authority of Sir Denys Bray that the peace and 
tranquillity of India depend to a large extent on the 
contentment of the North-West Frontier Province. 

Khan Sahib Sardar Gulhan Khan : The honourable 
Conference has been interrogative. May I put one 


question to the honourable Conference—^whether we 
are wanted or not ? If the answer is in the affirmative, 
of course, I think the financial position can bfe easily 
overcome; but if we are not wanted, in that case we 
will think for ourselves, and we will see, because it is 
our right that we should determine ourselves for our 
self-development. Another thing that was asked was 
whether, when the second instalment comes to the 
rest of India, we should have that along with it or 
not. So in that case probably it was thought that 
because we had no training we could not manage it. 
I may tell you. Sir, that Pathans are bom politically- 
minded, and when I remind the honourable Conference 
that before the separation of this province, when our 
five districts formed part of the Punjab, out of these 
five districts my district stood first in the whole of 
the Pimjab. 

Chairman ; I should just like to say a word to you 
before we leave. I would like to assure you that the 
whole Conference is very much impressed with the 
importance and the gravity of what you have been 
urging. We are boimd to put questions to you for the 
purpose of bringing out your answers to the difficulties, 
because there are great difficulties, no doubt, for all 
those who wish to face the questions that arise in this 
part of the world in a really practical and statesman¬ 
like spirit. It is not very difficult, of course, to use 
metaphors and dispose of the thing in a phrase, but, of 
course, you are helping us to consider the thing frpm 
the point of view of practical statesmanship. If 
I may speak for myself, I feel a very great deal of 
sympathy with the view of those who say that if 
there are practical difficulties in the way, they are 
not of their own making, and that they are entitled 
to have very special consideration, because it is 
really in the interests of India as a whole that these 
areas are maintained separate to this day. You 
may be quite sure that we shall bear that considera¬ 
tion very fully in mind. And if I may address the 
last speaker, although for some purposes the difficul¬ 
ties are very great, that does not mean that we fail 
to imderstand the respects in which communities 
in this part of the world have made great and most 
valuable progress. At the same time, gentlemen, 
this is one of the most difficult practical questions 
connected with the futiue constitutional arragements 
of India, and the desire of the Statutory Commission 
here is to listen most impartially and carefully to all 
that is said, and we welcome all suggestions that are 
made, and you may be quite sure that if we are 
able to reach any recommendations at all, they will 
be reached as regards this part of the world with the 
most sincere desire to see that your case has full 
weight. 

Khan Bahadur Saaduddin Khan : We are thankful 
to you for giving us such a patient hearing, and for 
the sympathetic words that you have been pleased 
to say. 

Chairman : I understand that the Khans who are 
here are here to show us that there is a substantial 
body of opinion among the Khans which is generally 
sympathetic with this deputation, more sympathetic 
to that point of view than to the point of view put this 
morning. 

Khan Bahadur Saaduddin Khan : That is exactly it. 
Thank you very much. 
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Nature and Extent or Organisation. 

This Memorandum, as will be seen from the state¬ 
ment given in Appendix A,t has been authorised by a 
conference of representatives of the Anglo-Indian 
and domiciled European community from all parts 
of India held' at Calcutta on the 3rd, 4th, and 6th 
May, 1928, under the Chairmanship of Col. H. A. J. 
Gidney, M.L.A., I.M.S. (Retd.), and may be taken 
to embody the views of the entire Anglo-Indian 
and domiciled European community in India. It is 
therefore the only authoritative memorandum on 
behalf of the community and any other memorandum 
which may have been submitted separately can only 
claim to embody the views of less comprehensive 
bodies on matters of sectional interest. The accom¬ 
panying mapf will show that every part of India was 
fully represented at the Conference. 

The Community. 

The community is composed both of Anglo- 
Indians, being persons of mixed parentage and of 
European descent in the male line and of Europeans 
born or domiciled in India “ and not established 
there for temporary purposes only.” Together they 
are in common parlance known as the domiciled 
community. 

Despite their economic difficulties, which will be 
set forth later in the Memorandum, they continue to 
maintain the religion, modes of living and social 
habits of their European ancestors. They are de¬ 
cidedly a literate people in a country where but 6 per 
cent, are literate, and, since their political and 
economic interests are everywhere identical, they 
are more markedly homogeneous than any other 
community in India. 

So far as occupations are concerned, the com¬ 
munity may be said to be largely urban, with a 
special aptitude for technical and industrial pursuits, 
and by their courage, initiative, and reliability have 
proved themselves eminently suitable for employment 
in the railways, telegraphs, customs, police, Indian 
medical department, and other allied services. Anglo- 
Indian women, too, form the mainstay of the nursing 
staffs of all hospitals, and are entering public services 
and mercantile offices in large numbers. 

The domiciled community has always been a 
source of strength to the Government and could be 
made a very valuable asset to the country, as a 
reconciling medium between alien races. 

History. 

We feel that no accormt of our present disabilities 
and expectations would be complete without some 
reference to the varying fortimes of the community, 
which go far to explain the position that it occupies 
today in the eyes of the Government and the people 
and the curious and conflicting views which prevail 
as to its quality and calibre. 

Time was when the British in India were only too 
willing to recognise the importance and utility of the 
Anglo-Indian community, indeed, they made them¬ 
selves directly responsible for the results of the 
deliberate policy of bringing into being a mixed 
population, and it is not apparent how the Govern¬ 
ment, who are the successors of the East India Com¬ 
pany, can repudiate the claims of the Anglo-Indian 
community to legislation that will effectively guaran¬ 
tee their future in this country. It csmnot be too 
often repeated that in times of emergency they have 
again and again been called upon, or volunteered for 
active service. In the early days of the establishment 
of British power in India, they filled posts of respect¬ 
ability and responsibility, and fought and perished 
by the side of their British fathers on many a field of 
battle. Their glorious deeds are written indelibly 
on the pages of Indian history, but the time came 
when Anglo-Indians outnumbered the British in 
India and began to be looked upon as an element of 


potential danger. The result was the crushing order 
of the East India Company, in 1791, precluding the 
appointment of Anglo-Indians to the civil, military, 
and marine services of the Company. This was the 
first step in the gradual degradation of the Anglo- 
Indian and his relegation to a position of permanent 
inferiority. 

Time has its revenges, and perhaps no better 
instance of the irony of history can be found than the 
events which followed the report of Lord Valentia to 
the Company in 1806 on the Anglo-Indian menace. 
“ Their increase in India,” he remarks, “ is beyond 
calculation, and though possibly there may be nothing 
to fear from the sloth of the Hindus and the rapidly 
declining consequence of Mussulmans, yet it may 
be justly apprehended that this tribe may here¬ 
after become too powerful to control. 

With numbers in their favour .... what 
may not in future time be dreaded from them ? ” 
The Sepoy Mutiny of 1867 proved how much was to 
be “ dreaded from them.” Brendish saved the 
Punjab; Hearsay saved Calcutta; Forgett saved 
Bombay; the Martiniere boys defended the Lucknow 
Residency; the Madras Fusiliers covered themselves 
with glory. Indeed, the military aimals of the 
country abound in Anglo-Indian names known to 
fame. There is abundant proof to establish the claim 
that during the dark and stormy days of the 1857 
Mutiny, when England was beset With enemies, the 
Anglo-Indian community remained loyal. The 
military services rendered by the community during 
this period should alone entitle it to special con¬ 
sideration. Indeed, at the time, the Metropolitan 
of India, Bishop Cotton, in his sermon in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Calcutta, on 28-7-1860, recommended 
that public thanksgiving “ to Almighty God for de¬ 
liverance from the Sepoy Revolt ” should take 
expression in the formation of schools for the children 
of the community, “ that had stood so nobly by 
England in her hour of need and had shed their 
blood for their kinsmen across the seas.” Lord 
Canning joined con amore with him. 

Subsequent to the Mutiny, when the attention and 
energies of the Government were devoted to the 
stabilisation of the civil administration of India, it 
was again the Anglo-Indian community that came to 
its assistance, and continued, as in pre-Mutiny 
days, to aid British administrators to build up stage 
by stage the most important revenue-yielding depart¬ 
ments of today, to which separate sections are 
devoted in the following pages. No one will deny 
that it Was the British and Anglo-Indian administra¬ 
tions and the Anglo-Indian Workmen who helped 
to bring the Customs department to its present-day 
high revenue value. It was also the same community 
who helped to develop roads, railways, river trans¬ 
port, and the telegraph system. They can also claim 
to be the pioneers, along with the British, in the 
development of such departments as Excise, Salt, 
Opium, Forest, Survey, and Government of India and 
Local Secretariats from all of which they have been 
practically eliminated. 

After the Mutiny, when the Volrmteer Corps were 
reorganised, members of the domiciled community 
formed a very considerable part of them. So great 
was the enthusiasm and so spontaneous the enlist¬ 
ment on the formation of the Indian Defence Force 
during the Great War that elimination parades had 
to be held to bring the Force down to manageable 
dimensions; the community, however, formed the 
bulk, and this after thousands of Anglo-Indians had 
already enlisted into the British Army, both Regular 
and Ancillary Branches, and into the Anglo-Indian 
Force and Batteries. The community also con¬ 
tributed many hundreds of men to the Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers, some of whom were subsequently 
drafted into the standing Army; a considerable 
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number received military decorations, and more 
were mentioned in despatches; the first zeppelin 
in the war was brought down by a member of the 
domiciled community. In addition large numbers of 
our women were employed as Army Nurses, while 
others helped to form working clubs at which comforts 
were prepared for the use of our troops at the Front. 
Almost 80 per cent, of the manhood of the com¬ 
munity Was engaged in every theatre of war besides 
in the I.D. Force—a record of service, we feel sure, 
is unparalleled in the annals of the British Empire 
and for which a gracious recognition was conveyed 
in the message of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales to the deputation that waited on him in India 
in 1923;— 

Gentlemen, you may rest assiued that I now 
understand the conditions imder Which you live 
in India and the useful and honoured place 
which you fill as citizens in the Indian Empire. 
Your aims and aspirations have my sympathy. 
Your devotion to the cause of India, the land in 
which you live, and your desire to maintain 
an honoured place for her within the Empire do 
you credit. I shall watch the progress of your 
community with the closest attention. You 
may be confident that Great Britain and the 
Empire will not forget your community, who are 
so imited in their devotion to the King-Emperor 
and who gave such unmistakable tokens of their 
attachment to the Empire by their great sacrifices 
in the War. 

Many promises were held out to those who went 
to the front by Government and their employers, but 
very few materialised, and although land was given 
as a reward to various Indians who served during the 
war, we do not know of a single instance in which 
an Anglo-Indian has been so rewarded. Meanwhile 
Government continue to draw upon our loyalty as a 
source of strength and stability. Repeatedly we have 
been placed in the unfortunate position of open 
economic and political antagonism to our Indian 
brothers. It may, indeed, almost be said that our 
present insecure position and the manifest hostility 
With which we are regarded by a section of disaffected 
Indians, in consequence of our share in the mainten¬ 
ance of law and order is our only reward for our 
loyalty and we fear it may still further recoil on our 
descendants. 

Such briefly has been our record of service and, 
in view of the part we have played in the evolution of 
the India of today, we feel that we have a special 
claim with the Britisher to statutory protection of 
our economic interests. Moreover, we are the sons of 
the soil, who not only have our roots in the country’s 
past, but will live. Work, and die here in the pursuit 
of our avocations. 

Status. 

In accepting our position as statutory natives of 
India we do not consider we are called upon to 
abandon our individuality as a community. In this 
connection we would refer to Earl Winterton’s 
definition of our status in the House of Commons in 
December 1926, when, in answer to questions, he 
said :— 

For purposes of employment under Govern¬ 
ment and inclusion in schemes of Indianisation, 
members of the Anglo-Indian and domiciled 
European community are statutory natives of 
India. For purposes of education and internal 
security, their status, in so far as it admits of 
definition, approximates to that of European 
British Subjects. 

But there is an unfortunate tendency at present 
for both European and Indians to reverse the applica¬ 
tion and disown and disinherit the Anglo-Indian. 
For example, as members of the Auxiliary Force, 
we share the task of internal defence with the British 
Army, but when it comes to a question of admission 
into the army we are asked to accept the conditions 
of service of an Indian Sepoy. Again, to all intents 


and purposes, we are ineligible for appointments 
reserved for the European and yet rmder the scheme 
of Indianisation, the Indian refuses to recognise or 
accept us as Statutory Natives of India, as is evidenced 
by the numerous interpellations by Indians in the 
various legislatures; e.g., in a debate in February 
last on the railway demand for grants Mr. K. C. 
Neogy, M.L.A., remarked that, while they had been 
crying for Indianisation, Gidneyisation had been 
proceeding apace; he wanted “ pure-blooded Indians, 
i.e., Indian Indians ” for the railways. And at the 
fourth session of the All-Indian Railwayman’s 
Convention in 1927, the President complained that 
“99 per cent, of the superior appointments were 
held by Anglo-Indians; this was not Indianisation.” 

If in our allegiance to the British we have succeeded 
in estranging the Indian element to such an extent 
that our demands have come to be scrutinised with 
jealous vigilance, amormting at times to open hostility, 
we are entitled to expect that our legitimate claim 
as statutory natives of, India to inclusion in any 
scheme of Indianisation should be placed beyond 
dispute or challenge. 

With the proviso, therefore, that our military, 
educational, and economic claims are not prejudiced, 
we unequivocably accept and endorse the status 
which has been accorded to irs of “ Statutory Natives 
of India.’’ 

Protection. 

Time was when the Anglo-Indian commrmity was 
liberally employed in all departments of Government 
and filled posts of responsibility in the Services, but 
the process of excluding Anglo-Indians may be traced 
back for many years, and every measure of reforms 
granted to India has witnessed the process of Indianisa¬ 
tion of the services accelerated at the expense of 
Anglo-Indians and domiciled Europeans, who have 
been replaced steadily and insidiouslj', by Indians. 
With the policy of Indianisation itself and the 
legitimate aspirations of Indians, the Anglo-Indian 
coimnimity, themselves statutory natives of India, 
have never been and can never be inimical. As one 
of the permanent communities of India, we wish 
to affirm our loyal acceptance of and support to the 
reforms and our full sympathy with the progressive 
realisation of self-government on well-measured 
lines for India within the Empire. But, as a people 
who have built up and worked the various depart¬ 
ments of Government and who have deserved every 
consideration at the hands of the Goveriunent and of 
India, we strongly protest against the manner in 
which the policy of Indianisation has been manipu¬ 
lated to our disadvantage. 

This is exemplified in the sudden changes which 
have been made in the system of recruitment into 
the provincial and some of the higher services. For 
some time prior to the 1919 reforms appointments 
to these services were made by nomination from suit¬ 
able Anglo-Indian and Indian candidates. The 
former were required to hold a Senior Cambridge or 
equivalent secondary school final examination certifi¬ 
cate. The latter were required to possess a Univer¬ 
sity degree. The reason for this difference was not, 
as many have supposed, a preference given to Anglo- 
Indians, but because for such appointments an 
Indian Who had a secondary education only was not 
considered to be sufficiently qualified in English, a 
disability that did not apply to the Anglo-Indian, 
whose mother-tongue is English. Consequently, 
while Indians qualified by passing through univer¬ 
sities, Anglo-Indians stopped short at the limit of 
secondary education; and when Government suddenly 
made a University degree a sine qua non for admit¬ 
tance into these Services, Anglo-Indians were taken 
at a serious disadvantage. This was aggravated by 
the fact that the educational syllabus imposed by 
Government on European Schools was not designed 
to lead up to Indian Universities, but was devised to 
meet the requirement of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians under the old conditions, and it needs adjust¬ 
ment to adapt it to the changed circumstances of the 
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present-day India. If any blame attaches for the 
existing state of affairs it cannot be placed at the 
door of the Anglo-Indian community, which has 
never been consulted in the matter of European 
education. How this adjustment may be effected 
is dealt with elsewhere in this Memorandum in the 
section on Education, and when this has been effected 
the Anglo-Indian will assuredly take his place with 
the other peoples of India- in fair and open competi¬ 
tion. Even now a large number of Anglo-Indians are 
passing through the Universities and rendering a 
good account of themselves in open competition with 
Indians, but in the meantime how is the Anglo- 
Indian to maintain himself if not adequately pro¬ 
tected in the presence of ever-increasing competition 
from educated and progressive Indians ? 

The figures given below will show how the com¬ 
munity has been replaced by Indians in Government 
departments, particularly in the higher provincial 
services. 

Clerics in the Indian and Bengal Offices in Calcutta 


from 1840-1890. 




Percent¬ 
age of 
Anglo- 
Indians. 

Percent- 

Year. 

Authority. 

age of 
Indians. 

1840 

Scott’s Directory . 

! 

1 90-66 

0-44 

1890 

Accountant-General’s State- 




ment . 

! 

18-17 

1 

81-86 


Provincial Civil Services, Deputy Magistrates and 
Deputy Controllers. 


Year. 

1 

Anglo- 

Indians. 

Indians. 

Percentage of 
Anglo-ln^ans. 

1862 

67 

145 

31-6 

1922 

1 

12 

319 

3-6 


Sub-Judges and Munsiffs. 


Year. 

Anglo- 

Indians. 

Indians. 

Percentage of 
Anglo-Indians. 

1862 

23 

56 

29-1 

1922 1 

i 

0 

293 

0 


Provincial Services of Bengal. 


No. of Anglo-Indians ... ... ... 75 

No. of Indians ... ... ... 3,030 

Percentage of Anglo-Indians ... 2-6 

Do. of Indians ... ... 97-6 

So far has this displacement proceeded that in 
the postal department, in the judicial services and 
in some of the provincial services, very few Anglo- 
Indians are to be found to-day. In the Government 
of India and Provincial Secretariats, in the forest 
department, the salt department, the survey 
department and the excise, an almost similar 
state of affairs exists. The cmnulative effect of 
this displacement has been that members of the 
community have been forced to seek subordinate 
employment in the . railways, the telegraphs, and 
the customs. But, even here, we feel that, under 
the stress and the misapplication of Indianisation, 
we are being gradually pushed out. 

The commimity .has been criticised for its unpre¬ 
paredness, but the critisicm is in a large measure 
xmde&erved, for no one could have foreseen the 
sweeping changes of the 1919 reforms. We cannot 
be blamed for the false sense of security into which 
we were lulled, for it cannot be denied Goveinment 
did nothing to discourage the belief that, as a people, 
who had played such a large and important part 
in the development of this country, oin just claims 


would not be ignored. In the circumstances, there' 
fore, our conviction remained unshaken that any 
changes which might be introduced would be of 
such a gradual nature as to allow us time to prepare 
ourselves to run a level race with the Indian, as 
is demanded of us by Government to-day. 

It is obvious that if ever we are to succeed in our 
struggle against such stupendous odds, we must have 
every facility for equipping oiu’selves educationally 
to meet the situation. The improvement of educational 
facilities is therefore the first requisite, and the 
whole question is exhaustively treated in the attached 
note on Education. But, linked with that question 
is the necessity for protecting the community from 
further displacement in the services. For the 
education of the child is mainly dependent on the 
economic security of the parent. Provided the 
Anglo-Indian is given constitutional safeguards for 
at least 50 years, we have every confidence that 
he will hold his own with the Indian in fair and 
open competition. The British Government owes 
this temporary economic protection to the Anglo- 
Indian community as a debt of honour to a people 
for whose presence they are responsible and who ^ 
have rendered them loyal and invaluable service 
in the past. The right thinking Indian, also, will 
not deny the Anglo-Indian this moral claim to 
protection against revolutionary changes in order 
that he may bring himself into line with the other 
peoples of India and so continue to bo as valuable 
an asset in the coming ‘ National India ’ as he has 
been under the old regime, which is now passing. 
No scheme of self-government can afford to ignore 
the rights of minorities and where, as in the case 
of the Anglo-Indians, a blood relationship exists 
with almost all the peoples of India, the element of 
sentimental attachment and racial responsibility 
should help to reinforce the political plea for pro¬ 
tection. 

It is neither expedient nor proper that there should 
be a sudden disturbance of economic conditions, 
and the community must be given the opporttmity 
of adjusting itself to changing circumstances. This 
principle is, in a measure, supported by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, for in the recent “ railway ” debate 
in the Legislative Assembly, the railway member 
replying to a violent attack by Indian members on 
the alleged excessive employment of Anglo-Indians 
and Europeans on lailways, said it was because 
Anglo-Indians had attained such a position in the 
railways service that it formed an important factor 
in the economic organisation of their commimity, 
and in any measures which might displace the 
community “ the Government of India ought to 
proceed very cautiously.” 

It is noteworthy also that many moderate and 
enlightened Indians admit the claim of Anglo- 
Indians to a reasonable share in the emoluments 
of office in departments which have been built up 
by them, such as the railways, the customs and 
the telegraphs. Indeed, when all is said and done, 
the numbers involved are so infinitesimal as com¬ 
pared with the teeming millions of India that any 
protection that may be afforded, while it would be 
the salvation of our community, would hardly be 
felt by the Indian. 

Nevertheless, it is obvious that the Indian’s age¬ 
long attitude of jealousy and resentment towards 
the Anglo-Indian cannot be removed in a day. 
Until time has healed the wounds of acrimony and 
common sacrifices in the cause of a united India 
and have created a sense of fellowship, the belief 
that the Anglo-Indian is an alien will naturally 
continue to operate as an incitement to differential 
treatment wherever Indians are placed in power. 
This is but human and involves no reflection on 
the character or sense of fairness of the individuals 
concerned. Indeed, most Indians, if not all, look 
upon any one who calls himself an Anglo-Indian 
as an antagonist in all fields of employment and 
as much as foreigner as a Britisher. 
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We would here refer to the action taken by some 
provincial governments, who, in recent circulars, 
e.ff., “ Recruitment Rules for Bengal Services for 
1928 ” issued by the Bengal Government, clearly 
demonstrate that their chief desire is to satisfy 
the extravagent demands of Hindus and Muslims 
for certain fixed percentages in all departments; 
(the allotment for Muslims in the Bengal circular 
being 46 per cent.) unmindful, except as an imimpor- 
tant afterthought, of the interests of the domiciled 
commimity who helped to build most of these 
departments. Indeed, the decision of communal 
percentages seems to be the outcome of pacts between 
the Government on the one hand and Hindus and 
Muslims on the other, with little or no consideration 
for the domiciled community. Again, in all arrange¬ 
ments between Indian political parties, it is always 
a question of Hindu versus Muslim, the Anglo- 
Indian being regarded by both as an alien and 
outside the pale of their consideration. This ex¬ 
clusion is due no doubt to the fact that percentages 
are calculated on the basis of population. We 
submit that this is unjust, as it is not the entire 
Hindu and Muslim population which is in competition 
with Anglo-Indians for these appointments, but, 
merely the literate sections who possess a secondary 
or higher education. It is, therefore, necessary 
that the system of calculating percentages should 
be revised. Consideration should also be given to 
the fact that in India, where every employment 
tends to develop into a caste, certain commimities 
have grouped themselves for generations into par¬ 
ticular services, thereby acquiring a special aptitude 
in these departments, e.g., Madrasis in finance, 
Sikhs and Gurkhas in the Army, Bengalis, in offices 
and law and Anglo-Indians in the railways. It 
is to the advantage of the State that commimities 
should continue to be employed in those services 
for which they are best fitted. 

We would point out that the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report made special reference to the need for our 
protection in para. 346, and that there is a definite 
safeguard provided in the “ Instrument of Instructions 
given to the Governor-General and Governors.” If we 
are to remain statutory natives of India without danger 
to oim economic existence, these or any other economic 
safeguards will need to be rigidly enforced. That 
paragraph admits that the Anglo-Indian on historic 
grounds has a strong claim on the consideration 
of the British Government, and that Government 
must acknowledge and must be given effective 
power to discharge the obligation to see that his 
interests are not prejudicially affected. In 1923, a 
communal representation was received in deputation 
by the Secretary of State for India which set forth 
our grievances, but, it was because we continued 
to feet that these grievances had not been redressed 
and that the powers given to the authorities had 
not been adequately exercised to safeguard our 
interests that the community in India sent a deputa¬ 
tion to England in 1925 which was received by the 
Secretary of State for India. When it is borne in 
mind that, notwithstanding all these statutory 
safeguards, the economic interests of the community 
have been prejudicially affected by the Reforms 
already granted, it cannot be denied that we have 
some justification for viewing the future with grave 
apprehension. In saying this, we have no desire 
to oppose the progressive realisation of self-govern¬ 
ment in India, but, to point out that it is proceeding 
at a rate which is prejudicial to the vested interests 
of the Anglo-Indian community which more than 
any other has a claim to consideration equally on 
historical, moral and economic grounds. 

We would here refer to the speech made by Col. 
Applin M.P., in the House of Commons on the 
India Office vote in 1926 and Earl Winterton’s 
reply : 

Colonel Applin : “ But we have one responsibility 
in regard to which I hope the noble lord will try 
to do something later on, that is, the responsibility 


to those people known as Anglo-Indians. We are 
personally responsible for their existence. They 
are neither British nor Indian, but they are in an 
extraordinary position. Under our laws wo have 
called them statutory natives of India; under 
another law we call them British subjects. They 
fall between two stools. Whenever any form of 
real self-Government comes to India I want to 
ask the noble lord if Lord Birkenhead has come 
to any decision as to the status of the Anglo-Indian 
in India, and whether any hope has been held out 
to them in regard to the only services, in which 
they are fit to take part. The Anglo-Indian is only 
able to take part in certain activities. He is quite 
imable to do ordinary labour. He has in the past 
lived as a servant in the Government in some sub¬ 
ordinate position. He has aspired to the Indian 
Medical Service. Except very rarely the Anglo- 
Indian does not hold a high position but occupies 
various subordinate positions. These are gradually 
being taken by Indians. It is up to us who still 
have all the appointments in our Civil Service, to 
see that the Anglo-Indian has fair play, is given 
the same work in India as a British subject, and 
is given some sort of status there.” 

Earl Winterton .. * * * Then there was a 
question with regard to the position of Anglo- 
Indians, and I should like to say that everyone 
must sympathise with the difficulties and disabilities 
which that community suffers. The hon. and 
gallant member who raised this question will agree 
that those difficulties and disabilities, which may 
have been aggravated by the Government, are 
mainly due to quite other causes. Their status 
and their future, and the question as to what can 
be done for them by the Government in order to 
reduce their difficulties, are under consideration 
at the present time. A number of them came to 
this country on a deputation a year or so ago, were 
received by the Secretary of State and had a full 
opportimity of putting their views before him. 
Communication has gone on since between the 
Secretary of State and the Government of India 
on the subject.” 

How great a menace displacement from the Ser¬ 
vices is to the community will be appi’eciated when 
it is pointed out that these are its main avenues 
of livelihood, and, if they are closed, no others are 
open to it. The community being accustomed to 
European modes of living, has an economic standard 
much above that of the Indian, which makes com¬ 
petition with the Indian entirely impossible. The 
Anglo-Indian cannot take to menial or agrarian 
occupations. Emigration owing to the colour bar, 
is possible only for a few. The Army is practically 
closed to it. Vocational training is advocated for 
Anglo-Indians with a view to greater employment 
in industry. Some advantage might be gained from 
this if European business firms, such as Jute mills, 
factories, etc., would, instead of importing labour 
from the United Kingdom, undertake to employ 
and train the youth of the community, as is to-day 
being successfully done for the Jewish commimity 
by Jewish mills in Bombay; but, while a bright 
industrial future lies ahead of India, it is question¬ 
able, judging from present indications, that the 
Indian will allow Anglo-Indians any great share 
in the expansion. We might, here quote a para¬ 
graph from “ India, 1925-26 ” with advantage :— 

“ It should be noted at the outset that, with 
the exception of the Anglo-Indian community, and 
the educated Indian middle classes whose case has 
been already discussed, there is broadly speaking 
no miemployment problem in India. Even to 
numbers of the educated middle classes, imemploy- 
ment is not normally the ruinous disaster which 
it is to their confreres in Western coimtries for the 
joint family system, which is one of the outstanding 
features of Indian social life, guarantees them the 
means of existence if nothing more. It is a very 
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sorry substitute for employment, but even this 
source is denied to Anglo-Indians.” 

It is said the British Parliament gave the present 
Reforms to India, as an award, in appreciation and 
gratitude, for her services during the past great 
War. While the operation of the Reforms has 
helped to protect the economic interests of Indians 
it cannot be denied that being placed as we are 
between East and West, the Anglo-Indian and 
domiciled European commimity has suffered and 
will continue to suffer from the effects of these 
Reforms more than any other community. We 
are therefore tempted to ask the British Parliament: 

Is this to be our only reward for our war services 
and loyalty extending from the old John Company 
times to the present day t If this be so, then India’s 
gain will be our loss. Surely the British natiori 
does not intend this ? It is to obviate such an 
eventuality that we have devoted various chapters 
of this Memorandum detailing our past and present 
positions in various Government Services and have 
referred to our record of service to the Emphe as 
our greatest asset and our main claim for protection, 
if not permanently, at least for a stated period, 
within which we desire to so equip ourselves as to 
stand on our own feet. 

We would accordingly request that adecpiate 
safeguards be provided for a stated period in the 
Provincial Civil Services, Provincial Judicial Service, 
Municipal Offices, Government of India and Pro¬ 
vincial Government Secretariats, Salt, Forest, Sm'vey, 
Police and other such seiwices, and that, with regard 
to Railways, Telegraphs and Customs, in view of 
the fact that these departments have been practic¬ 
ally built up and maintained by us, since their 
inception * the recognition of our claim should bo 
enacted in specific terms in the Statute that will 
be the outcome of the Simon Commission’s Report. 

The Services. 

Since oui- problem is more an economic than a 
political one, we propose in the following chapters 
to deal with the more important of the Services in 
which Indianisation has seriously affected our 
economic position, owing to the bias from both the 
Indian and European and as is very well illustrated 
by the conduct in two different sets of Services; 
on the one hand, i.e., in the Railways, Telegraphs, 
Customs, the Police, and the Postal Service aimed at 
depriving us of our right as statutory natives of 
India to share in the benefits of Indianisation, and 
on the other hand, i.e., in the Army and the Indian 
Medical Department, aimed at depriving us of our 
just claims as European British subjects. 

Railways. 

Position on Bailways .-—The position of the com¬ 
munity on the Railways is one of the most important 
matters with which this Memorandum deals, because 
this service affords employment to 14,000 Anglo- 
Indians and about 3,000 domiciled Europeans, male 
and female. Of these, about three-fourths are married, 
and allowing three children per family, one obtains 
a total of about 68,000 men, women and children, 
either employed or dependent on the Railways: 
in other words, nearly one half of the domiciled 
community. 

Past History .—It is an undisputed fact that it 
was with British capital that the pioneer Britisher 
and his offspring the early Anglo-Indian and domiciled 
European laid the first railway sleepers in India 
about 70 years ago. These pioneer workers are 
represented on the railways to-day by their third 
and fourth generations. In early days their salaries 
were mere pittances, as compared with the present 
day attractive rates of pay. Famine, small pox, 
cholera, malaria and other diseases took their daily 
toll from among these workers, who were scattered 
over the country, living in the jungles with no social 
amenities and, at times, far removed from medical 
aid, which, itself was in a primitive state, They 


toiled on from day to day and year to year, sustained 
by their loyalty to the country and the Government, 
Time was not so long ago when every engine-driver, 
guard and station official was either a European or 
Anglo-Indian and many of them rose to the highest 
positions, some becoming successful agents and 
general traffic managers, and in some railways about 
50 per cent, of officials were promoted subordinates. 
The risks and privations attaching to railway work 
were too great and the salaries too small to attract 
the Indian. It was the Anglo-Indian who helped 
to build up and develop the railway systems in 
India, while the Indian was content to let us do the 
spade work. In 1920 there were not many Indian 
employed on the railways except as menials or lower 
subordinates. The railways in time became a source 
of steady revenue to the Government of India, and 
the Anglo-Indian commimity is entitled to claim 
that their share in the development of the trade and 
commerce of the country, in this sphere at least, 
is one which it would be impossible to value adequately 
ui terms merely of rupees, annas and pies. 

That in the past we have enjoyed a high percentage 
of appointments and even to-day hold a fair number 
of posts, especially in the upper subordinate grades, 
is due, in the first place, to the fact that, until quite 
recently, there was no competition; secondly, to 
our past continuous service and greater trustworthi¬ 
ness and loyalty to our employers ; and thirdly, 
to the fact that labour and living were cheaper than 
they are to-day. As a result of continuous and more 
or less hereditary employment the Anglo-Indian 
commimity became an integral part of Indian 
Railways and our economic welfare was intimately 
linked with the prosperity of the railways. While 
so employed we served with the old Volunteer Force 
and the I.D.F., and in course of time compulsory 
enlistment into the Indian Auxiliary Force became 
a rigid condition of Anglo-Indian and domiciled 
European employment on all Railways. To-day the 
Railway Battalions form the backbone of the Force, 
and are frequently called upon to protect railway 
property and quell strikes, thus playing an important 
part in the internal defence of India. The various 
railway mechanical and carriage and wagon work¬ 
shops were also almost entirely manned by the 
community, and, as the need for importing covenanted 
employees, such as drivers, guards, firemen and others 
in large numbers from England gradually decreased, 
their places were filled by Anglo-Indians. 

It was in this atmosphere of economic contentment 
and apparent security of employment that the 
Reforms commenced to operate in 1920. Neither 
official nor subordinate received any hint from the 
Government as to the far-reaching changes that 
were to follow. Under the stress of the clamorous 
demands made by Indian members, who early showed 
a marked hostility to the position occupied by the 
community on the railways and demanded such a 
speedy rate of Indianisation that, if granted, could 
only result in inefficiency and the throwing out of 
employment large numbers of our community, the 
Government of India showed unmistakable signs of 
yielding. That they were influenced by the clamour 
of the Indian is clear from the fact that, in their 
ilesire to help the community they tried to conceal 
from the Indian members the exact number of Anglo- 
Indians and domiciled Europeans employed on the 
railways, and so we find in the Railway Board 
Administration Report for 1924-25 Anglo-Indians 
are not shown as such, but as a separate class, and 
are classified as such nondescripts as “ other classes.” 
It is this vacillating and hesitating policy on the 
part of Government that is causing us such grave 
apprehension. If Government are in favour of the 
retention of a large proportion pf Anglo-Indians in 
consideration of their past services, their loyalty, 
and devotion to duty, their fidelity and their superior 
worth, it would be to the interest of all concerned 
if they openly admitted it, but it seems as if Govern¬ 
ment are doing their best to evade answering the 
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many questions on Anglo-Indian Railway employment 
that are being asked daily in the Legislative Assembly 
and though they realise that our community furnish 
more reliable, if slightly more expensive, railway 
workers, they do not seem to have the courage to 
say so to the Indian M.L.A. questioner. In their 
anxiety to conciliate these questions, they overlook 
the fact that, for employment purposes, Anglo- 
Indians are statutory natives of India and that 
a service manned by Statutory Indians cannot 
possibly be more Indianised; and thereby expose 
themselves to the charge of perpetuating a ^fference 
between Anglo-Indians and Indians. Their answers 
seem to convey the impression that the commxmity 
is being retained on the railways, not for its intrinsic 
worth, which has been abimdantly proved, but, by 
favour of the European official who himself is being 
pressed by Government to put into effect the policy 
of Indianisation. Although agents state they cannot 
rim the railway efficiently without their Anglo- 
Indian and domiciled European workers, Government 
insist, not only on the appointment of a larger number 
of Indians, but, on their rapid promotion to the upper 
subordinate grades, apparently to show in each 
year’s Railway Budget a marked increase in Indian¬ 
isation, possibly with a view to winning over the 
Indian opposition to their demands for grants. 
There are numerous instances in the Legislative 
Assembly where Indian members have moved large 
cuts bn the plea that Indianisation of the Services 
is not being given effect to, the attaclcs being directed 
at Anglo-Indians. 

Assurances of protection have, it is true, from time 
to time been given to the community by various 
Commerce Members and even by the Right Honour¬ 
able the Secretary of State for India; and the Govern¬ 
ment of India have, we sincerely believe, made a 
genuine endeavom to carry them out, but their 
resistance seems to have proved unequal to the 
yearly increasing pressure for Indianisation. To-day, 
although we still enjoy a favomable percentage of 
appointments on the railways, our future position 
s anything but assured. Indeed we consider it 
is in jeopardy and, unless protection is afforded us 
in the shape of a definite enactment, it will not be 
long before we meet the same fate in the Railways 
as we have met in other Government Departments. 
This would be a poor reward to a community on 
whom Government relies whenever Indians go on 
strike, as evidenced by the 1923 East Indian Railway 
strike, when even Anglo-Indian school children 
cleaned the railway carriages and our lads left their 
schools to work this railway to fnable H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales to travel in comfort and safety when 
he visited India. Again, in 1927, it was our loyalty 
that kept the Bengal Nagpur Railway open to traffic 
and prevented the strike from spreading to other rail¬ 
ways, and in the present East Indian railway strike we 
are again witn^sing the part ever played by oui' men 
who are performing even menial work in their efforts 
to keep the Howrah Railway Station open to goods 
and passenger traffic and to prevent the present 
strike from spreading. 

That the Government are appreciative of our 
services and are fully alive to their responsibilities 
on our behalf has been clearly enunciated more than 
once by the official spokesman in the Legislative 
Assembly. Only last March the Honourable Sir 
George Rainy, Commerce Member, in the course of 
the Railway Budget debate, remarked .- “ The point 
I want to make plain, if I can, is this. There are 
certain things that we cannot do. For one thing, we 
could not—I think my friend. Sir Charles Innes said 
so before—oust Anglo-Indians from the appoint¬ 
ments the individuals actually hold in order to replace 
them by Indians. There is also another aspect of 
the case to which I think it is necessary to refer here. 
When, as a matter of history, members of a particular 
commrmity have held a very large number of appoint¬ 
ments of a particular class, inevitably the whole 


economic organisation of the community becomes 
involved with that fact. That is a point that the 
Government of India cannot possibly ignore and to 
take measures which would summarily involve a 
sudden violent dislocation of the economic existence of 
an important community would clearly be a matter in 
which the Government of India ought to proceed 
very cautiously. I want to give that warning.” 

This was supported by the Honourable Mr. A. A. L. 
Parsons, Financial Commissioner, Railway Board, in 
the speech he delivered in the Legislative Assembly 
when he said: “I must now turn to a wider and I 
think a more difficult subject which was briefly 
touched upon at the beginning of Pandit Kunzru’s 
speech. There is a community whose interests are 
most ably represented in this House by Colonel Gidney, 
who by their energies did obtain a very considerable 
proportion of appointments with which we are now 
dealing. There is a commimity whose energies 
. were given to the great benefit of railways at 
a time, I think I am right in saying, when 
railway work of that • character did not make the 
appeal to, at any rate, some other classes of the 
inhabitants of this country which it now does. We 
are not dealing here with any question of providing in 
accordance with the policy of the Government, for 
the representation of a minority commimity in certain 
services. Those orders are well known and I do not 
think affect the present case, for it is certain that the 
Anglo-Indian community have at least their share of 
these appointments. On the other hand, times have 
changed. The Railway Board recognise that there 
are now members of other communities who would 
like to come into these appointments and I am sure 
my honourable friend himself has no objection to 
these appointments being thrown open to them and 
has no fear that his own community will in the long 
run suffer by a severer competition in a wider field. 
I am attempting to make an appeal to this House to 
deal in a spirit of no heat with an important question. 
The position actually is, therefore, that the Railway 
Board have informed agents that they consider that 
Indians should be given the same opportunities of 
showing their aptitude and capacity for these posts as 
Anglo-Indians, with the result that they are obtaining 
an increasing number of these posts. The latest 
figures I have got show for example, that in 1927, 
among the subordinates drawing Rs. 260/- per 
mensem and over, there was a reduction of 60 
Europeans, a reduction of 44 Anglo-Indians, an 
increase of 121 Hindus, an increase of 38 Muslims and 
an increase of 60 of “ other classes.” I think that is 
all that it is right I should say on that question. 

I hope I have made it clear that the Railway Board 
do not consider Indians of any community unfitted 
for these particular appointments and I have made it 
clear that where there are vestiges of racial discrimina¬ 
tion left, if they are brought to our notice, we are 
prepared to examine them, and, if we can, remove 
them. We do not want to have different grades of 
pay or different terms of service for any particular 
community in this coimtry, and, while hoping that 
we shall still retain the services of that community 
which has served us so Well in the past, we do hope 
to see a larger number of young Indian boys coming 
into these subordinate services.” 

While we are grateful for these individual assurances 
which afford protection to the present employees 
they carry no permanent protection or safeguard 
even for a stated period; on the contrary they not 
only imply that more Indians will be employed in the 
future, a claim we do not and caimot dispute, but, 
also, that in the policy of Indianisation of Railways 
the community apparently occupies the position of a 
separate class, apart from all other Indian com¬ 
munities. But how can Anglo-Indians, who are 
statutory natives of India, be replaced by other 
natives of India, i.e., Indian Indians t Surely Indiani¬ 
sation does not imply ex-Anglo-Indianisation. 

Indianisation, however, has been proceeding apace, 
and during the year 1924 many of our men were 
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discharged from the railways, in some instances to 
make room for Indiana on a cheaper rate of pay; while 
the years 1925-26 and 1926-27 witnessed a pheno¬ 
menal increase in the employment of Indians. 

Despite the fact that we are admitted on Railways 
as Statutory Natives of India, and though Govern¬ 
ment stresses it in the Legislative Assembly as 
entitling us to equal rights with all other communi¬ 
ties, the Indian refuses to accept it. It would be idle 
to deny the right of the Indian to employment on 
Railways, but we, who built the Railways, strongly 
protest against any definition of Indianisation which 
would spell usurpation of Anglo-Indian employment 
on the Railways. We regret to state that to-day to 
almost every Indian, whatever be his political creed, 
the Anglo-Indian is for occupational purposes as 
much an alien as the purest-blooded Britisher. The 
Indian wants the Anglo-Indian to declare himself an 
out-and-out Indian before he will recognise his 
equal claims. This will be evident from a perusal of 
the Legislative A,ssembly debates in which occur 
hundreds of interpellations from the Indian showing 
resentment at the position we have earned on the 
Railways and further desiie to deprive the Anglo- 
Indian of his right, as a Statutory Native of India, for 
continued employment. Indeed, the Honourable 
Member representing the community on the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, Colonel Gidney, has frequently been 
accused of sailing under false colours. Mr, Ranga- 
chariar, a former Deputy President of the Legislative 
Assembly, who was very emphatic about the terms on 
which the Indian would accept the Anglo-Indian 
and include him in his proportions of employment, in 
a memorable speech in 1923 remarked that “ not 
until the Anglo-Indian thought as an Indian, did as 
an Indian,” in other words, not until he threw aside his 
statutory position and British heritage, would the 
Indian accept him. Mr. K. C. Neogy, M.L.A., in a 
speech delivered on the 24th February, 1928, in the 
Legislative Assembly Went further and said, during 
the discussion of the Railway Demands for Grants, 
that he spoke for the “ pure-blooded Indians ”— 
“ the Indian Indians ”—and not for those Who claim 
an admixture of other blood. All this goes to piove 
that the Indian resents the present employment of 
Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans on the 
Railways and that, while avowing that he does not 
wish to oust him, he is anxious to get rid of him as 
soon as he can and that by Indianisation he practically 
means ex-Anglo-Indianisation. There is also, we 
regret to add, evidence that the policy of Government 
is one of appeasing the Indian and that each year they 
are weakening in their resistance to Indian clamour. 
Under such conditions it is surely not surprising 
that the community, which has rendered time 
honoured service to the Railways in India, and which, 
by such employment, is consequently so closely Welded 
to Indian Railways, is apprehensive of its future and 
resents this endeavour on the part of the Indians to 
displace them. 

The table of statistics, as given below, extracted 
from the Government of India Report by the Railway 
Board on Indian Railways for 1925-26 and 1926-27, 
Volume II, giving the grand totals of the various 
communities employed on all Indian Railways for 
all grades of employees from the menial to the official, 
will show that in 1926-27, out of a total of 7,62,553, 
there were 4,998 Europeans, 14,007 Anglo-Indians 
and 7,43,548, Indians and “ other classes ” which 
works out to a communal percentage of— 

Anglo-Indians 1'88, Europeans 0'69 per every 
hundred Indians. 

It might be said that, as this total of Indians 
includes all types of menials it is not a fair method 
of working out communal proportions. Even if we 
accept this, it must be remembered that a large 
number of Anglo-Indians are to-day employed as 
booking clerks and on the Crew system on Indian 
wage rates. Many Anglo-Indian youths are to-day 
being employed as English-speaking agwallalis (i.e., 
firemen) on Indian wages; indeed, the tendency on 


most railways to-day, especially on new extensions* 
is to reduce all salaries to the present Indian rates. 
This is detailed to show that there are many Anglo- 
Indians who, rather than face the ghastly privations 
of unemployment are working to-day on Indian 
wages, though their standard of living is much higher. 

A more accurate estimate can be obtained by ascer¬ 
taining the actual number of Anglo-Indians employed 
£is lower subordinates; take our total employment 
on Railways; i.e., 14,007 in 1926-27; deduct from it 
3,765, which represents our total upper subordinates 
and 168, which represents our total officials; the 
balance of 10,073 represents the number of Anglo- 
Indians working as lower subordinates, drawing 
salaries from about Rs. 35 to under Rs. 250 p.m. 

Reposts by the Railway Board on Indian 

Railways eor 1924-25, 1925-26 and 1926-27. 

Volume II. Appendix C. 


Statement of Number of Servants of all races employed 
on all Railway systems (open lines only) at the close 
of the years i924-25, 1925-26 and 1926—27. 



Number of Servants Employed. 

Years. 

Euro¬ 

pean. 

Statutory Indians. 


Hindus. ■ 

, 

Muslims. 

Anglo- 

Indians. 

Other 
j Classes. 

Total. 

1924-25 

1926-26 

1926-27 

6,567 

6,008 

4,098 

642,430 

642,239 

850,925 

164,389 

168,086 

168,322 

13,675 

14,007 

*32,830 

22,596 

24,301 

746,216 

751,603 

762,553 


* The number of Anglo-Indians was concealed under the 
guise of, and together with “ Other Classes.” 


Percentage of Communal Employment. 
Anglo-Indians 1-88 per 100 Indians. 
Europeans 0-69 per 100 Indians. 


Statement showing Total Increase in 
Mileage on Indian Railways. 


“ 

1924-25 

1 

1925-26 

1 

1926-27 

Route Mileage 

34,424-57 

34,695-82 

35,131-95 

Track Mileage 

47,211-67 

47,752-04 

48,497-52 


Upper Subordinates. —Whereas, about a decade 
ago there were very few Indians as upper subordinates, 
a reference to the statistics as given below, extracted 
from the Reports by the Railway Board on Indian 
Railways for 1925-26 and 1926-27 Volume I, will 
show that in 1925—26 there were 1,572 and 1,693 in 

1926- 27, replacing nearly 800 Europeans and in 

1927- 28 replacing 44 Anglo-Indians—a fact which 
supports the belief that, in response to the clamour 
of Indians, Indian subordinates and office clerks are 
being promoted to appointments as upper subordinates 
at a phenomenal rate, promotions for which our men 
have had to serve 20 to 25 years and for which 
hundreds of them are to-day still patiently waiting 
to obtain. Although we hold more upper subordinate 
appointments than Indians to-day, the totals for 
the year 1926-27 work out at Europeans 2,076, 
Anglo-Indians 3,765, and Indians and other classes 
2,454, demonstrating that, whereas but a few years 
ago Europeans and Anglo-Indians were almost 
exclusively employed as upper subordinates, in 
1926-27 Europeans held 25 per cent., Anglo-Indians 
44-4 per cent., and Indians and other classes 
29 • 6 per cent. These statistics also show that within 
the year 1926-27 the number of European upper 
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subordinates had decreased by 50 and Anglo-Indians 
by 44, while the number of Indians including “ other 
classes ” had increased by 216^ If this rate is con¬ 
tinued it will not be long before there will be no 
European or Anglo-Indian upper subordinates on 
the Railways; 


Reports by the Railway Board on Indian 
Railways for 1924-25, 1925-26 and 1926-27. 

Volume I. Appendix F. 


Statement of Subordinates drawing Rs. 260 per mensem 
and over or on scales of pay rising to Rs. 250 per 
mensem and over, employed on Class I Railways. 


Item. 

Total. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

i 

Total— 

Europeans 

Statutory Indians— 

(а) Hindus . 

(б) Muslims . 

(c) Anglo-Indians 

(d) Other Classes 

2,412 

1,482 

239 

*3,689 

2,128 

1,572 

247 

3,809 

419 

2,076 

1,693 

285 

3,765 

476 

Total... . 

7,822 

8,173 

8,295 


* The number of Anglo-Indians was concealed under the 
guise of and together with “ Other Classes.” 


Communal Percentage— 

(1) Europeans ... ... ... 25'Opercent. 

(2) Anglo-Indians .44-4 per cent. 

(3) Indians including other classes 29 • 6 per cent. 

Superior Services .—The statistics as given are 
obtained from the Reports by the Railway Board 
on Indian Railways for 1925-26 and 1926-27 Volumes 
II, show how the various communities are situated. 
Whereas a decade ago, there were very few Indian 
Railway Officials, it will be seen that, in 1926-27 
Europeans held 1,520 appointments; Indians, in¬ 
cluding “ other classes ” 454, and Anglo-Indians 169, 
which works out to Europeans about 70-9 per cent. 
Indians and other classes 21-1 per cent, and Anglo- 
Indians 8 per cent. 

Reports by the Railway Board on Indian 
Railways for 1924-25, 1925-26 and 1926-27. 

VoL. I. Appendix P. 


Statement of Gazetted Officers of corresponding 
rank employed on Class 1 Railways. 


Item. 

Total. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 


Total— 

i 



Europeans . 

Statutory Indians— 

1,485 

1,496 

1,520 

(o) Hindus . 

252 

294 

342 

(b) Muslims . 

45 

56 

58 

(c) Anglo-Indians 

— : 

152 

169 

(d) Other Classes 

*166 

47 

54 

Total. 

1,948 

2,045 

2,143 


* The n uaber of Anglo-Indians was concealed under the 
guise of, and together with ‘‘ Other Classes. 


Communal Percentages. 

yl) Europeans . 70-9% 

(2) Anglo-Indians . 8-0% 

(3) Indians including other classes 21-1% 


A reference to the speech made by the Honourable 
the Railway Member in opening the 1928 Railway 
Budget Debate increases the apprehension of the 
community with regard to its future as far as official 
appointments are concerned. Speaking in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly when presenting the Railway Budget, 
with reference to Indianisation of the Superior 
Railway Services, Sir George Rainy said : “I have 
some general remarks to make as regards the financial 
position of the Railways, but, before I come to them, 
there is one other matter to which I should like 
briefly to refer, I mean the progress made in recruiting 
Indians for the superior services on the Railways. 
Members will find a very full account of what has 
been done in the past two years on pages 66 to 72 
of the Railway Board’s report on Indian Railways 
for 1926-27; but, I am in a position to supplement 
the information there by some further and later 
figures. 32 per cent, of the permanent gazetted 
appointments created in 1925, and of the vacancies 
which occurred during that year in such appointments 
on State-managed Railways were filled by Indians. 
In 1926-27 the percentage practically doubled; it was 
over 62 per cent. This year^ on the latest available 
figures; it seems probable that 42 Indians will be 
appointed to Superior Railway Services, including 
the 13 candidates who, as announced last week, 
were successful in the examinations for the Indian 
Railway Services of Engineers and the Transportation 
and Commercial Departments of the State-managed 
Railways. We are only expecting 18 European 
recruits this year for the State-managed Railways, 
so Indians are likely to obtain 70 per cent, of the 
appointments. We are rapidly reaching the percen¬ 
tage recommended as our aim by the Lee Commission. 
So far I have only been referring to permanent 
appointments. But we have also succeeded recently 
in obtaining a much larger proportion of suitable 
Indian recruits for the temporary Engineers posts 
on the State-managed Railways which our large 
construction programme requires. When, in 1926, 
we began to recruit temporary Engineers in large 
numbers, we first of all advertised in this country 
for them; but the immediate response was not as 
good as we could have wished, and we only succeeded 
in obtaining 28 sufficiently well-qualified men of whom 
seven were Europeans. In order not to hold up the 
programme of development we had therefore to 
obtain recruits from England through the High 
Commissioner and we got from him in all 43 temporary 
officers on three year agreements, of whom 9 were 
Indians and the rest Europeans. Subsequently, in 
January, 1927, we advertised again for recruits in 
India and obtained a much more satisfactory response; 
we have consequently stopped the recruitment of 
temporary engineers in England altogether. Since 
January, 1927, we have obtained 20 temporary 
engineers in India of whom 18 are Indians, and we 
have now got arrangements for maintaining a register 
of approved candidates for employment, to whom 
appointments are offered as they fall vacant. I am 
conscious that this reference to Indianisation breaks 
the sequence of my speech, but, I thought the House 
would be glad to have these figures before the general 
discussion on the budget takes place.” 

Thus it will be seen that the Government of India 
have Indianised 70 per cent, of Superior Railway 
appointments created within a few years, though, 
the Lee Commission recommended 76 per cent, in 
about 25 years or more If. this 70 per cent, included 
a fair proportion of Anglo-Indians and Domiciled 
Europeans there would be no need for apprehension, 
but, as far as is known, 96 per cent, of these recent 
70 per cent. Indian appointments have been given 
to Indians—very few to Anglo-Indians. The reason 
for this is not far to seek. In 1925 the Railway 
Board issued regulations governing the entrance 
into most superior railway services which insisted 
on a degree qualification through a severe competitive 
examination. The Government of India was well 
aware that there were very few Anglo-Indian 
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our f . I II 111 11 i-iosts are so intimately 'welded. 

Displiii I 111 111 I'i Ml labour at the rate that is being 
witnesii il Ml il l 1 ^ bound to react on and seriously 
disturb I b • i .M I 1 if economy of a large section of the 
comm Ml 1 , M l i iiiirst be remembered that there are 
to-day Ml 1 I iiiKi Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
Euroji :i < : i ll ees in this Department who, with 
their wei im.I ■ bildren, constitute a total of about 
8,00(» 111 il' O'liniciled Community employed or 
depei: i '111 ' I b ' Telograph Department. 

Dili" ill Wo therefore respectfully desire 
that lii' 111 I' 1 iii.iMii of Anglo-Indians and Domiciled 
Eurii|ii i' ■Ml, liiyod in certain sections of this 
Dep.ii I II I ' Im I listid to the level of 00| per cent, for a 
peri'I i "I and that for the succeeding 25 years 

it sb M i I I ' M I ■ allowed to go below 50 per cent, in 
thoi' bull 111 ,,i' the Service. 

(b'l II III, 1 Sujrerior Service appointments, to 
bei' 1 iiiiii " bi, 11 | ion competitive examination, 33J per 
ceni- bi' 1 I I II for suitable members of the com- 
muiiiv b I'l IM it ion from the subordinate ranks. 

i" ' ' ' ' >< tnands .—We make these demands in 

ret'ii I ,1 lb Ml vices the community in this Depart- 
m( i' bii n II I ■|■l'(l in the development and adminis- 
trii'iiiii III liiibii from the pre-Mutiny period to the 
pr' I Ml il.i \ . a III for the special aptitude it has shown 
for ilii oiii]i’l V laont, which may be characterised as 
hoi'M, 111 ary. 

l b" |,i Mii li i" of employing particular communities 
foi |i I liiiM i-crvices of the Government is clearly 
d' I 'll 1M 111 id practised in the Indian Army, into 
wbi. 1 |, nil, 11 ",it, from none but the martial races is 
albisi f iM I iiM the Sikhs, Pathans, Dogras, Ghur- 
kb i . |■l|llJll:. .Muslims, etc. This recruitment from 
j Ml" 11,11 I iiiiinunities is rigidly maintained on the 
pobi ,' ib.i, iliose races have an aptitude for such 
<'iii|il, yiiicii' wiiioh entitles them to be classed as 
311 Mil il nil' In a lesser degree the same principle 
*'i .iin M Mill! ai employment is being practised by 
I 111 I I ; M,lra.si,s into the Finance Department of 
l b I 1 , lit of India. We request that Govern- 

liiM same principle of reservation to the 
mi; ' b n Ml and Domiciled European Community 
b,i' . 11 ' Mil ' Miployment in the Telegraph Department. 

Customs. 

i'b,' |,n "lit insecure position of Anglo-Indians 
MM'I 11 ,i.r,'ili'd Europeans in the various Customs 
i b ,, 11 ' Ml m! in India is the cause of grave anxiety 

I , Tbi ic are very few Departments of Govem- 

II I Ml ' 1 1 nil the displacement of members of the 

' . , , , under the process of Indianisation, has 

' ' ‘ .irlied as in this Department. 

I : I I, sMiitive Branch of the Service in Calcutta, 

I 'l Mi 1,111 '. since its inception in 1862, till the 
1 ,1 ' . Mi , 11 . of the Reforms in 1920, was entirely 
lib,,.' b Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans. 
!',, , ' \ 1 1 I'l fill less than 80 per cent, of these appoint- 

. 'll the short space of eight years one-fifth 

"I b' Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans 
' i| I,,, in this Branch have been displaced. At 
M w i t i lit! a few years the pressure of Indianisa- 
bave squeezed the Community entirely 
II Preventive Department, 
i , , "Insive employment of Anglo-Indians in the 
i I "Ml Ml \ Branch in pre-Beform days was un- 
iMi' ,ii\ due to their peculiar suitability for the 
I I I b. \ I ,art from the responsibility of preventing 

" I lb Mill articles from entering or leaving the 
,1: . tiiere was the very important duty of 
Ml ' Ml Ml" the smuggling of arms and ammunition 
M h ,|ia. and the realisation of the Commvmity’s 
M ,, I I oyalty to the Government was indisputably 
'! " I ; M ir which influenced Government to staff 
ibi il"l ortant branch of the service completely 
I b umbers of the Domiciled Community. For 

" , ' II 7h years these conditions prevailed. What 

I i 111 and the devoted work of the Community 

. ' I 'll (bis long period has meant to the Government 

,1.1 1 India, if only by way of preventing the smug¬ 


gling of arms and ammunition into the country, 
cannot now be known. Ivor can the value of this 
service, in the dark days of the Mutiny and during 
the many subsequent periods when India was in 
the throes of civil disturbances, be adequately 
assessed. For these services alone it was reasonable 
to expect that the economic position of the Community 
under the Reforms would receive adequate protection. 

These remarks apply mutatis mutandis to the other 
important Appraisers’ Branch of the Calcutta Customs 
Service. Till 1909 Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
entirely staffed this department. During the ten 
years that followed eight Indians were admitted. 
Since the Reforms, however, the progress of Indian¬ 
isation has been accelerated, and between the years 
1920 and 1927 14 more Indians were employed, 

bringing their total strength to 22 in a small depart¬ 
ment of 38 men. It will be seen from this that, 
although, up to 1909, the department had been 
entirely staffed by Anglo-Indians and Domiciled 
Europeans, in 1919 it entertained 26 per cent. Ipdians, 
and in 1927 the percentage of Indians had risen to 60. 
If Indianisation of this department proceeds at this 
rate, within 20 years Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
will be entirely supplanted by Indians. The state¬ 
ments of the Preventive and Appraisers’ Departments, 
of the Calcutta Customs Service given below will 
bear out these facts. 

In the section of Protection we have already dealt 
with the evils which will result to the Community 
if the present rate of displacement is allowed to 
proceed unchecked. We would point out here that 
in the Preventive and Appraisers’ Departments of 
the Customs Service the best way of ensuring 
temporary security would be to guarantee to Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans a fixed percentage 
of appointments for a period of fifty years, viz. 
in the Preventive Branch 75 percent., and in the 
Appraisers’ Branch 60 per cent. 

It cannot be denied that the many hundreds of 
erores of rupees that have accrued to Government 
from this major revenue-earning service is in a large 
measure due to the honest and faithful work of the 
Anglo-Indian Community. The claim for this tem¬ 
porary protection cannot, therefore, be regarded 
at all extravagant, particularly as the number of 
individuals involved is so small as to be of negligible 
economic importance to the Indians, whereas it means 
the uplift and salvation of many members of our 
community. The total amount of revenue which 
has been earned by the Customs Department from 
the Port of Calcutta alone, from 1894 when the General 
Tariffs were introduced to 1920 when the Reforms 
came into force and Indians were admitted into the 
Customs Department, is Rs. 10,692-73 lakhs. 


(1) Customs Preventive Service, Calcutta. 


Years. 

No. of Anglo- 
Indians and 
Domiciled 
Europeans. 

No. of 
Indians. 

Approx. 
Percentage 
of Indians. 

1918-1919 


Nil 

Nil 

1919-1920 

249 

6 

2 

1920-1921 

240 

14 

6i 

1921-1922 

235 

19 


1922-1923 

230 

24 

of 

1923-1924 

222 

32 

lif 

1924-1925 

214 

40 

isf 

1925-1926 

208 

46 

18 

1926-1927 

204 

60 

20 

1927-1928 

201 

S3 

20i 


Sanctioned Strength :— 


Inspectors 

14 

Officers ... 

... 240 

Total 

... 2.54 
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(2) Customs Appraisers' Department, Calcutta. 


1908 

No. of Indians 
employed. 

. Nil 

1909 


1 

1910 


3 

1914 


5 

1917 


8 

1920 


9 

1922 


10 

1924 


18 

1926 


20 

1927 


22 

Present Strength Indians 

22 

Pi'esent Strength Anglo-Indians 
and Domiciled Europeans ... 

16 


Sanctioned Strength 

38 


Postal Service. 

Indianisation has practically shut out the com¬ 
munity from the Superior and Upper Subordinate 
Grades of this Service (excluding Telegraphs), in 
both of which, at one time, it held many appointments. 
This exclusion has been the development of many 
years. A reference to the statistics given will 
support this statement. We make no complaint 
against the lower subordinate appointments, especially 
in the mofussil, because the standard of livdng and 
the customs and habits of Anglo-Indians and 
Domiciled Europeans are such as to preclude them 
from living on such small wages and in Indian villages. 

In the Probationary Superintendent’s Department 
it will be noticed that not a single member of the 
Community has been appointed since 1924, and it 
must be remembered that it is these officers who are 
appointed Reserve Superintendents and eventually 
rise to the grade of Postmaster-General. Unless 
this rate of Indianisation is checked and members 
of the Community are appointed, we shall disappear 
from this Department. At present there appears 
to be some unwritten law that is excluding Anglo- 
Indians from entering the Department as Probationary 
Superintendents. A reference to the Postmaster 
grades of Rs. 700-800 and Rs. 350-650 shows that 
a fair number of Anglo-Indians are employed, but 
these are men who started as subordinates and are 
to-day reaping the benefits of their earlier labours. 
In the Rs. 250-350 grade Indians are in the majority. 
We desire that one-third of these appointments should 
be held by Anglo-Indians. It is, however, in the 
lower grade of Postmasters from Rs. 160-250 that 
the effects of Indianisation are very pronounced, 
for here there are 123 Indians and only five Anglo- 
Indians. Again, in the Grade of Inspectors of Post 
Offices, Rs. 160-250, in the Provinces of Bengal 
and Assam all the appointments, 89 in number, are 
held by Indians, a condition which we believe obtains 
in other Provinces. As regards the mofussil officials 
there are 1,851 Indians employed and not a single 
Anglo-Indian. Items 10 and 11 of the statistics 
given add further testimony to the fact that the 
Community is all but excluded from these grades, 
there being 1,186 Indians as against 10 Anglo- 
Indians. It seems that in this Service there is no 
room for further Indianisation. 

SUFERINTENDENTS IN INDIA, Rs. 300-760. 

181 Appointments. 

(1) Indian. Vacant. European & Anglo-Indian. 

130 2 49 


Probationary Superintendents, Rs. 200. 

15 Appointments. 

(Prom 1924-27.) 

(2) Indian. Vacant. European & Anglo-Indian. 
15 Nil. Nil. 


Subordinates who have been permitted to 

APPEAR for the SUPERINTENDENTS’ Ex.AMINA- 
TION AND WHO HAVE PASSED. 


(3) Indian. European & Anglo-Indian. 



41 

6 

Postmasters, Rs. 700-800. 

4 Appointments. 

(4) 

Indian. Vacant. Eurot>ean & Anglo-Indian. 


Nil. 1 

3 

Postmasters, Rs. 350-650. 

37 Appointments. 

(5) 

Indian. Vacant. European & Anglo-Indian. 


19 3 

15 

Postmasters, Rs. 250-660. 

116 Appointments. 

(6) 

Indian. Vacant. European & Anglo-Indian. 


82 2 

32 


Postmasters, Rs. 160-250. Bengal & Assam. 

134 Appointments. 

(7) Indian. Vacant. European & .Anglo-Indian. 

123 6 6 

Inspectors of Post Offices, Rs. 160-250. 

Bengal & Assam. 89 Appointments. 

(8) Indian. Anglo-Indian. 

89 Nil. 

Officials in Mofussil—Time Scale of Pay'. 

(9) Indian. Eui’opean & Anglo-Indian. 

1,851. Nil. 

Officials in Calcutta G.P.O. & T.S.O.s in Timh 
Scale of Pay. 1,020 Appointments —Rs. 50-160. 

(10) Indian. Vacant. European & Anglo-Indian. 

1,002 11 7 

Reserve Officials in Calcutta G.P.O. & T.S.O.s. 

187 Appointments —Rs. 50-160. 

(11) Indian. Vacant. European & Anglo-Indian. 

184 Nil. 3 

Police. 

That Indianisation has effected us prejudicially in 
the Police Service is instanced in the case of the 
Calcutta Police. Taking one department of this 
Force, the Thanas (Police Stations), we find that 
before Indianisation set in practically every Thana 
in Calcutta had a European or Anglo-Indian in 
charge. Indeed, 30 of thsse appointments were held 
by Anglo-Indians. To-day only four are held by 
them. The remaining 26, which mclude all the 
principal stations, are held by Indians. Besides this, 
a system of Police Outposts has been introduced to 
deal with work of an inferior nature, to which Anglo- 
Indians are preferably posted, with the result that 
they receive no training in investigation and are 
rarely appointed to Thanas. By this means the Anglo- 
Indian element has been almost entirely eliminated, 
and Indianisation is proceeding apace despite the 
great need for neutral officers in this Service, as was 
demonstrated in the recent Hindu-Moslem riots. 

The same state of affairs exists in the superior 
grade of the Calcutta Police. Statistics show that in 
1915, out of a total cadre of 12 Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners of Police, there were only four Bengalis, while 
to-day the position is completely reversed and 
there are eight Bengalis holding such appointments 
as against two held by Anglo-Indians. 

The Indian Medical Department. 

(Military Branch.) 

The Indian Medical Department, which is the 
Junior Medical Service doing duty with British troops 
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our economic interests are so intimately welded. 
Displacement of our labour at the rate that is being 
witnessed to-day is bound to react on and seriously 
disturb the domestic economy of a large section of the 
community, for it must be remembered that there are 
to-day about 2,000 Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European employees in this Department who, with 
their wives and children, constitute a total of about 
8,000 of the Domiciled Community employed or 
dependent on the Telegraph Department. 

Demands .— (1) We therefore respectfully desire 
that the percentage of Anglo-Indians and Domiciled 
Europeans employed in certain sections of this 
Department be raised to the level of 66f per cent, for a 
period of 25 years, and that for the succeeding 25 years 
it should not be allowed to go below 50 per cent, in 
those branches of the Service. 

(2) In those Superior Service appointments, to 
be recruited by open competitive examination, 33J per 
cent, be reserved for suitable members of the com¬ 
munity by promotion from the subordinate ranks. 

Reasons for Demands.~We make these demands in 
return for the services the community in this Depart¬ 
ment has rendered in the development and adminis¬ 
tration of India from the pre-Mutiny period to the 
present day, and for the special aptitude it has shown 
for this employment, which may be characterised as 
hereditary. 

The principle of employing particular commimities 
for particular services of the Government is clearly 
demonstrated and practised in the Indian Army, into 
which recruitment from none but the martial races is 
allowed, such as the Sikhs, Pathans, Dogras, Ghur- 
khas, Punjab Muslims, etc. This recruitment from 
particular communities is rigidly maintained on the 
policy that those races have an aptitude for such 
employment which entitles them to be classed as 
martial races. In a lesser degree the same principle 
of aptitudinal employment is being practised by 
recruiting Madrasis into the Finance Department of 
the Government of India. We request that Govern¬ 
ment apply the same principle of reservation to the 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Community 
for special employment in the Telegraph Department. 

Customs. 

The present insecure position of Anglo-Inilians 
and Domiciled Europeans in the various Customs 
Departments in India is the cause of grave anxiety 
to us. There are very few Departments of Govern¬ 
ment in which the displacement of members of the 
Community, under the process of Indianisation, has 
been so marked as in this Department. 

The Preventive Branch of the Service in Calcutta, 
for instance, since its inception in 1852, till the 
introduction of the Reforms in 1920, was entirely 
staffed by Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans. 
To-day they fill less than 80 per cent, of these appoint¬ 
ments. In the short space of eight years one-fifth 
of the Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans 
employed in this Branch have been displaced. At 
this rate, within a few years the pressure of Indianisa¬ 
tion will have squeezed the Community entirely 
out of the Preventive Department. 

The exclusive employment of Anglo-Indians in the 
Preventive Branch in pre-Reform days was un¬ 
doubtedly due to their peculiar suitability for the 
work. Apart from the responsibility of preventing 
contraband articles from entering or leaving the 
country, there was the very important duty of 
preventing the smuggling of arms and ammunition 
into India, and the realisation of the Community’s 
inherent loyalty to the Government was indisputably 
the factor which influenced Government to staS 
d this important branch of the service completely 
with members of the Domiciled Community. For 
close on 70 years these conditions prevailed. What 
the loyal and the devoted work of' the Community 
during this long period has meant to the Government 
and to India, if only by way of preventing the smug¬ 


gling of arms and ammunition into the country, 
cannot now be known. Nor can the value of this 
service, in the dark days of the Mutiny and during 
the many subsequent periods when India was in 
the throes of civil disturbances, be adequately 
assessed. For these services alone it was reasonable 
to expect that the economic position of the Community 
under the Reforms would receive adequate protection. 

These remarks apply muiatis mutandis to the other 
important Appraisers’ Branch of the Calcutta Customs 
Service. Till 1909 Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
entirely staffed this department. During the ten 
years that followed eight Indians were admitted. 
Since the Reforms, however, the progress of Indian¬ 
isation has been accelerated, and between the years 
1920 and 1927 14 more Indians were employed, 

bringing their total strength to 22 in a small depart¬ 
ment of 38 men. It will be seen from this that, 
although, up to 1909, the department had been 
entirely staffed by Anglo-Indians and Domiciled 
Europeans, in 1919 it entertained 26 per cent. Ipdians, 
and in 1927 the percentage of Indians had risen to 60. 
If Indianisation of this department proceeds at this 
rate, within 20 years Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
will be entirely supplanted by Indians. The state¬ 
ments of the Preventive and Appraisers’ Departments, 
of the Calcutta Customs Service given below will 
bear out these facts. 

In the section of Protection we have already dealt 
with the evils which will result to the Community 
if the present rate of displacement is allowed to 
proceed unchecked. We would point out here that 
in the Preventive and Appraisers’ Departments of 
the Customs Service the best way of ensuring 
temporary security would be to guarantee to Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans a fixed percentage 
of appointments for a period of fifty years, viz. 
in the Preventive Branch 75 percent., and in the 
Appraisers’ Branch 60 per cent. 

It cannot be denied that the many hundreds of 
crores of rupees that have accrued to Government 
from this major revenue-earning service is in a large 
measure due to the honest and faithful work of the 
Anglo-Indian Community. The claim for this tem¬ 
porary protection cannot, therefore, be regarded 
at all extravagant, particularly as the number of 
individuals involved is so sujall as to be of negligible 
economic importance to the Indians, whereas it means 
the uplift and salvation of many members of our 
community. The total amount of revenue which 
has been earned by the Customs Department from 
the Port of Calcutta alone, from 1894 when the General 
Tai’iffs were introduced to 1920 when the Reforms 
came into force and Indians were admitted into the 
Customs Department, is Rs. 10,592-73 lakhs. 


(1) Customs Preventive Service, Calcutta. 


Years. 

i 

No. of Anglo- 
Indians and 
Domiciled 
Europeans. 

No. of 
Indians. 

Approx. 
Percentage 
of Indians. 

1918-1919 


Nil 

Nil 

1919-1920 

249 

6 

2 

1920-1921 

240 

14 


1921-1922 

235 

19 

n 

1922-1923 

230 

24 

0i 

1923-1924 

222 

32 

124 

1924-1925 

214 

40 

154 

192.5-1926 

208 

46 

18 

1926-1927 

204 

50 

20 

1927-1928 

201 

53 

205 


Sanctioned Strength 

Inspectors ... ... ... 14 

Oflftcers ... ... ... ... 240 

Total ... ... ... 254 
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there is no dearth of candidates for the I.U.L. and 
the I.M.L. Their lists compare very favourably 
Ivith the I.M.D., which as a result of this differential 
treatment, is much under strength. 

Some of the concessions and increases that have 
been granted to the I.U.L. have subsequently been 
extended to the I.M.D., but in a lesser measure and 
from dates varying from nine months to two years 
later, and only after the injustice had been exposed 
in the Legislative Assembly and appeals had been 
submitted by members of the Department. Never¬ 
theless, these belated concessions clearly indicate 
that the Army Department, however reluctant they 
may be to admit it, are cognizant of the principle of 
equality of status of these various Departments. 
And further, they have the effect of discrediting the 
distinction that is sought to be made between 
recruitment from the Domiciled Coimnunity and 
others, thus proving that the present-day exclusion 
of the I.M.D. from the benefits of Army Instructions 
(India) 286, 287 and 1134 is merely a reflex of the 
communal rivalries to which the Reforms have given 
birth and intensified. While it is true that, for 
occupational purposes, we are regarded as Statutory 
Natives of India, it is equally true that for Military 
purposes We are European British Subjects, but 
Army Regulations go further and classify and recruit 
members of the I.M.D. as British Warrant Officers 
and not as members of the Domiciled Community, 
or Anglo-Indians, or European British Subjects. 

A reference to the attached statement showing 
the differences between the salary and allowances 
of fully qualified, professional men of the Domiciled 
Community such as those that form the I.M.D., and 
those of British soldiers of inferior education and 
status, will show the invidious differences that exist. 
The astounding fact will be further revealed that a 
Staff-Sergeant promoted from the ranks receives in 
salary and allowances about Rs. 380 per month, 
i.e., more than the salary of an Assistant Engineer 
in the Superior Railway Service, and almost double 
the salary of a 4th Class Assistant Surgeon of the 
I.M.D., and that, eight years after he becomes a 
Major, he receives a total salary of Rs. 1,100 per 
month, including allowances, as compared with Rs. 
700 which a Major in the I.M.D. receives. And, yet, 
I.M.D. men are recruited from the best families of 
the commimity and about 12 per cent, of its members 
are in possession of British medical qualifications, 
equivalent to that of I.M.S. and R.A.M.C. officers, 
and are in every way superior to the I.U.L. The 
further fact will be revealed that the British Military 
Hospital nurse, who takes her orders from the 
Military Assistant Surgeon, is in receipt of a salary 
and allowances of about Rs. 400 p.m. or twice that 
of a 4th Class Military Assistant Surgeon of the I.M.D. 

In view of the facts and considerations set forth 
above, we consider no Army committee has any 
authority to create such a difference between the 
various Ancillary branches of the Army, and would 
point out that, apart from its financial extravagance, 
the scheme involves a breach of the King’s 
Regulations. We, therefore, .submit that all 
concessions that have been granted to the Ancillary 
branches of the Army should immediately be extended 
to the I.M.D. in their entirety. Our request is :— 

(1) That the I.M.D. be definitely classed as 
one of the Departments mentioned in Appen¬ 
dix XXVII Regulations for the Army in India. 

(2) That Army Instructions (India) 286 and 
287 as also 1134, be made applicable in their 

• entirety to the I.M.D. with equal retrospective 
effect. 

(3) That the revised pension rates of the I.M.D. 
which have been sanctioned from 1.10.1927 be 
given with retrospective effect from the 1st Octo¬ 
ber, 1925 as in the case of I.U.L. 

(4) That, should the revised pension rates, 
sanctioned to the I.U.L. from the 1st October, 
1925, be given retrospective effect so as to include 


I.U.L. pensioners, who retired on or after the 
1st April, 1919, the same concession should be 
extended to I.M.D. pensioners who retired, or, 
who were in receipt of the present rates of pay 
on or after the 1st April, 1919. 

(6) That the curriculum of educational and 
professional studies for entrance into the I.M.D. 
be raised so as to enable future entrants to obtain 
a degree instead of being handicapped by the 
possession of an inferior diploma. 

Civil Branch. 

As in the I.M.S. so in the I.M.D., its war reserve 
has been utilised for more than 50 years for Civil 
Medical employment in the various provinces, the 
Railway Medical Services, Superintendents of Jails, 
Limatic Asylums, and in many political appointments, 
as also in Iraq and Mesopotamia. The great and 
valuable services rendered to the country by these 
officers are officially admitted and received a well- 
earned tribute from Sir Reginald Craddock in the 
minute of dissent he appended to the Lee Com¬ 
mission’s Report. If any doubt can possibly exist 
as to the prejudicial effect of Indianisation on the 
commimity it should be, once for all, set at rest by 
the evidence of its action in the case of those I.M.D. 
men who were employed in the Provincial Medical 
Services. 

Before the Reforms there was a steady recruitment 
of capable I.M.D. men, mostly those in possession of 
British qualifications, into the various Provinces; 
indeed, admission was looked upon as a legitimate 
prize by deserving members, and constituted a vested 
interest. Since 1920, however, in response to 
pressure in the Legislatures, certain Provinces, such 
as the United Provinces, and the Punjab, have 
closed their doors, altogether, while other Provinces 
have considerably ciu’tailed the number previously 
employed. Madras, for instance, will not retain 
then- services after they have received commissioned 
rank, while other Provinces are expected shortly also 
to issue orders against their employment. We have 
frequently represented this matter to the Government 
of Ridia, but have received no satisfaction. Indeed, 
the recent Communique issued by the Secretary of 
State for India regarding the reorganisation of the 
I.M.S. and the reapportionment of Civil Surgenoies 
and other Civil appointments entirely ignores the 
I.M.D. Unless the position is rectified, the I.M.D. 
war reserve will soon be completely shut out from 
such employment and drafted back into the Military 
Department, causing imnecessary distress, through 
the enforced unemployment of many who deserve a 
better fate. The Civil field of service has given 
employment to about 250 I.M.D. officers, who, with 
their wives and families, form a total of about 2,000 
of the community. We plead that men in the 
I.M.D., especially those with a record of good service 
or with Indian degrees or British qualifications, be 
allowed to enter the Civil Medical Services of all 
Provinces and that Indianisation should not prejudice 
their claims to such employment. 

See Tabular Statement Appendix, p. 303. 

Army. 

Our allegiance and our loyalty to all that is 
British has been our creed ever and certainly needs 
no reaffirmation on our part, but, now that Govern¬ 
ment has stressed the Parliamentary Statute calling 
us Statutory Natives of India for occupational 
purposes, we are confronted with the problem of oiu* 
future position in the military organisation of India 
and cannot allow the fact to be overlooked, that for 
defence of Empire purposes, we are classed as 
European British subjects. 

The bulk of the old Volunteer Force, from which, 
during the Great War, evolved the Indian Defence 
Force and which, in its turn became the present 
Auxiliary Force, was and is still to-day, composed of 
Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans. This Force 
which is an effective second line of defence, auxiliary 
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under the orders of the R.A.M.C., has been in existence 
for nearly a hundred years. It is recruited entirely 
from the Domiciled Community and is employed for 
duty only with British Troops, though a certa.in 
percentage is employed in the various Provincial 
Civil Medical Services, as also in Jails and Asylums. 
Its members to-day receive a cour.se of five years 
professional training in the Medical Colleges of 
Calcutta and Madras under eminent I.M.S. Pro¬ 
fessors and have hitherto received a Diploma which is 
of purely departmental significance, but of inferior 
market value to the Indian qualification. There is 
no need to enlarge on the past record of service of the 
Department. Suffice to say that, in whatever sphere of 
duty it has been employed, in peace or war time, in 
India, or out of it, members of the I.M.D. have not 
only proved themselves a credit to their department 
and to their community, but have added lustre to the 
annals of the Army and the profession to which they 
belong. Many of them have, by open competition, 
entered the I.M.S. and risen to the highest ranks, such 
as Sir Patrick Hehir, K.C.I.E., K.C.B., late D.IVLS., 
Mesopotamia and Northern Command, India; Col. 

J. Sykes, Col. O’Gorman and many others. 

The Army Department has always insisted on 
British origin as a condition precedent to recruitment 
into this department. In former days recruits were 
selected by officers commanding British regiments, 
generally from the sons of soldiers, who had the 
option of receiving their pay either in sterling or in 
rupees and to retire in England, if they so wished. 
Recruitment is still a jealous preserve and is even 
to-day confined entirely to the Domiciled Comniiinity 
—men of British origin with British traditions, 
culture, customs and manners. 

Since the Great War, the differential treatment 
meted out to this Department, as compared with other 
departments in the I.U.L., (the Indian Unattached 
List) and the I.M.L. (the Indian Miscellaneous List), 
is a typical instance of the disabilities and injustices 
which attend the dual status given to us and its 
practical application in a Department where Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans are enlisted and 
enrolled, not as European British subjects, but as 
British Warrant Officers, is so markedly unjust that 
it has frequently been referred to the Army Depart¬ 
ment, but so far without result. The Indian Un¬ 
attached List consists of such departments as the 
Indian Army Service Corps, Indian Army Ordnance 
Corps, Military Works Corps, etc. 

The Army Member stated in the Legislative 
Assembly, in reply to a question asked him, that this 
differential treatment was due to the fact that the 
I.M.D. (1) is recruited entirely from the Domiciled 
Community, and (2) is not a part of the British Army, 
but an integral part of the Indian Army. 

We desire to draw the attention of the Commission 
to these two points, as they demonstrate the post- 
Reform attitude of Government towards the 
Community. 

(1) It is admitted that the Department is recruited 
entirely from Europeans, Domiciled Europeans, and 
Anglo-Indians in India, but a similar recruitment 
obtains to-day in the I.U.L., and, though Anglo- 
Indians do not figure so largely in it, we know of 
many Anglo-Indians serving in the I.U.L. Indeed, 
it is not an uncommon occurrence to find an Anglo- 
Indian father serving in the I.M.D. while his son is 
enlisted in the I.U.L., or two brothers serving in 
different departments one in the I.M.D., and the other 
in the I.U.L. Moreover, all the departments in the 
I.U.L. and the I.M.L. are now Indian Corps formed 
and recruited in India. True, the bulk of recruitment 
into the I.U.L. and I.M.L. is from seconded men of 
the British Army, but, by their recruitment in India 
and their employment in an admittedly Indian Corps 
these men, ipso facto, accept an Indian or Asiatic 
domicile for employment purposes, a fact which 
places them on the same footing with the I.M.D, 
The place of recruitment is the pivotal point in regard 


to the determination of domicile in all other depart¬ 
ments of the Government of India to-day. 

(2) This statement is obviously incorrect. The 
I.M.D. is as much an Ancillary branch of His Majesty’s 
Land Forces in India as is any department in the 
I.U.L. Moreover, whereas the I.U.L. are largely 
used with Indian troops, the I.M.D. can be attached 
only to British Army units (vide para. 43 a and b, 

“ Regulations for the Medical Services of the Army 
in India ”). This para, together with para. 132 of 
the “ Order of Precedence (British Banks) Regulations 
for the Army in India,” establishes beyond dispute 
that members of the I.M.D. are “ British King’s 
Commissioned Officers ” or “ British Warrant Officers 
in the Regular Land Forces of His Majesty’s Army 
in India.” Again, Warrant Officers of the I.M.D., are, 
by Regulations, given precedence over every other 
British Warrant Officer. For purposes of discipline, 
the I.M.D. come directly under Army orders and not 
under the Indian Army Act. Moreover, a member 
of the I.M.D. is sworn in and attested on joining the 
Service the same as is a British soldier under the 
Articles of War and the Army Act. He is, therefore, 
as much a British Warrant Officer as any member of 
the I.U.L. and neither the place of recruitment nor 
considerations of colour can deprive him of his claim. 

A survey of the past history of the Department 
shows that in earlier days members of the I.M.D. 
were attached for duty permanently to particular 
British regiments, under the disciplinary control of 
the officer commanding. When on active service, 
they formed part of that particular regiment in 
exactly the same way as the I.M.S. and the R.A.M.C. 
formed part of the regiments they served, before the 
introduction of the Station Hospital System. There 
is not a single regulation, order, or instance on recoid 
to prove that a member of the I.M.D. has ever been 
attached to an Indian regiment, except temporarily 
On the other hand, one has only to lecall the cam¬ 
paigns in which British troops from India have 
participated to realise the extent to which the I.M.D. 
has been requisitioned for service with British 
regiments and formed part of the medical personnel. 
Both regimental and departmental records furnish 
conclusive evidence of this. One could quote 
authorities ad infinitum in support of the contention 
that the I.M.D, although recruited in India, is more 
an integral part of the British Army than any other 
Department either in the I.U.L. or the I.M.L. In 
view of this, the finding of the Army Blember, to 
which we have referred above, cannot be allowed to 
pass unchallenged. 

Before the Great War, all these sister Departments 
were treated more or less as equals. No one thought 
of such an entity as the “ Domiciled ” or the “ Anglo- 
Indian ” community as distinct or different from any 
other community from which the Ancillary branches 
of the Army were recruited. Such a differentiation 
is essentially a post-war phase of thought. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it has not only operated to the detriment 
of the I.M.D. but, incidentally, has caused much 
unnecessary bitterness by creating a cleavage between 
the members of these Services, with no possible 
object, that we can see, except to safeguard the future 
of the British soldier against the inroads of 
Indianisation. The recent liberal enhancement of 
pay and pensions to the I.U.L., which is nothing more 
nor less than a miniature Lee concession has 
'materialised largely, as a result of the influence and 
pressure that members of the Department have 
brought to bear on the Army Authorities, through 
Jleads of Military Departments at Army Head- 
c uarters. Incidentally, there is not a member of the 
I.JiI.D. employed in the offices of the Army 
Department. 

Tijis favoured treatment to the I.U.L. which will 
add TO the already over-burdened Military Budget 
a sinm amounting to Rs. l.’i,25,000, while the cost of 
the tiipie scale of promotion will amount to an 
additiorlval sum of Rs. 1,00,000 per annum, is 
rendered all the more inexplicable by the fact that 
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to the standing British Army, means a saving to-day 
of the considerable sum of about 2 crores of rupees 
yearly to the Indian Exchequer. We have already 
detailed our past military services to the Empire but, 
as further instance of our fitness for military service, 
we would refer to the record of the Indian Medical 
Department, an integral part of the British Army in 
India, and a Department exclusively reserved for 
members of the Domiciled Commimity. It was only 
during the War, however, and when England had 
need of more men and women that all ranks of the 
British Army and its Ancillary branches, such as 
the Indian Army Service Corps, the Indian Ordnance 
Corps and the Military Nursing Service for Women, 
etc., were thrown open to us and we were freely 
enlisted and treated on terms of equality with the 
British officer and soldier. When peace was declared 
the doors were closed again, and, to-day, we find 
ourselves in precisely the same position, as far as 
the Army is concerned, as we occupied in 1829 when 
Mr. Ricketts, the Anglo-Indian representative was 
sent on deputation to England to petition the House 
of Commons on behalf of the commimity. As in 
1829, so in 1928, all avenues of employment in the 
British Army are closed to us, unless we deny our 
birth-right, or, as the Government of India advises 
us, we elect to send our boys to England for enlistment. 
The Anglo-Indian Community is the only one in 
India to-day that is denied the privileges and honour, 
as loyal citizens of the Empire, of serving as regular 
soldiers in the Army. Many representations have been 
made in vain to Government and the Indian Army 
authorities for the community to be allowed to form 
an Anglo-Indian Regiment or Battery, or, to enter 
the various Ancillary branches. Indeed, we under¬ 
stand that one Commander-in-Chief, not aware of 
the duality of status accorded to us by Statute, when 
asked for an opinion on the desirability of the employ¬ 
ment of Anglo-Indians in the Army, replied that he 
thought the problem would be well on the way to 
solution if the community would definitely declare 
whether it desired to be considered Indian or 
European, instead of sitting on the fence. We regard 
this exclusion as an insult to our community. 

We desire that-— 

(o) We be allowed to form an Anglo-Indian 
Unit, or Battery, or Signal Corps. 

(b) We be allowed to enlist in all the Ancillary 
branches of the Army, such as the Indian Army 
Service Corps, the Indian Army Ordnance Corps, 
Military Works Service, as also the R.A.M.C. 
(Ranks), etc., etc. 

(c) We be given 50 per cent, of commissions 
in the Auxiliary Force within a period of 10 years. 
In this connection we would point out, that 
though we form the major part of this Force, 
nearly 20,000 out of a total force of 32,000, 
we have in it only 110 Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European officers. The Army authorities have 
definitely refused our request for more officers 
and placed the responsibility for such appoint¬ 
ments in the hands of Officers Commanding 
Battalions. When we turn to the Indian 
Territorial Force which has just been re¬ 
organised, we see quite a different picture, for 
every officer in this Corps, except perhaps the 
Commandant and the Adjutant, is or has to be 
an Indian with the same status, etc., as an 
officer of the Indian Auxiliary Force; and yet, 
it must not be forgotten that the Indian Terri¬ 
torial Force is the second line of defence of the 
Indian Army and is liable for active service 
abroad. When this demand was pressed from 
all sides in the Legislative Assembly and in 
Committee on behalf of the Indian Officers, 
and violent attacks were made on Government 
in connection with the Sandhurst Committee, 
the Army Department did not hide behind the 
Officers Commanding, but, frankly yielded to 
pressure and consented to the Indian Territorial 
Force being officered by Indians with equal 


status and a larger percentage of Indians being 
admitted into Sandhurst. Here you have a 
community, whose record of military service is 
undeniable and, though it supplies the bulk of 
the Auxiliary Force, it is denied an adequate 
share in the officering of this Unit. We are, 
in a large measure, silenced into accepting this 
position by the pressure of conscription on the 
large numbers of Anglo-Indians in the Auxiliary 
Force (approximating to 14,000) for whom em¬ 
ployment on the railways is conditional on 
enlistment. This treatment is one more illustra¬ 
tion of our peculiar difficulties, placed as we 
are midway between the European and the 
Indian, actually of neither, with our very 
existence threatened in the land of our birth, 
for which we have given of our best for almost 
two centuries. We therefore feel we are entitled 
to demand that within a period of ten years at 
least 60 per cent, of the Officers of the Indian 
Auxiliary Force should be members of the 
Domiciled Community. 

Land Settlement Schemes. 

While the community is mainly urban the increasing 
pressure of Indianisation makes the exploration of 
fresh avenues of employment necessary, and settle¬ 
ment on the land should provide a ready solution for 
many who would otherwise be homeless and destitute. 
Facilities for agricultural training could be made 
available for the community so that the maximum 
benefit could be derived from the land. 

For many years grants of land have been awarded 
by Government to military ranks as a reward for 
good service. The latest grant of this nature is known 
as the “ Lower Sutlej (Nili Bar) Canal Colonisation 
Scheme.” This provides for grants on the scale of 
rectangles (37J acres) to an Indian officer and 
1 rectangle (26 acres) to a N.C.O. or Sepoy. The 
grant of land is not free, but very easy terms have 
been imposed for payment of the value of the land. 
Although the grant of land under the Lower Sutlej 
Scheme was primarily intended for Indian soldiers, 
several cases have occurred in which such grants have 
also been made to Civilians for good services. The 
detailed terms, of course, would depend on the 
location of these plots, but, presumably, the principles 
governing the Lower Sutlej Scheme and other similar 
schemes would apply. As far as the Domiciled 
Community is concerned, tracts of land situated in 
such places as Ranchi, Hazaribagh, Kulu Valley, 
Kodaikanal (South India), the Western Ghats (near 
Poona), Assam and other such places which have a 
temperate climate, would provide a means of settle¬ 
ment on the land for a fair number of the community 
residing in or near those areas. Retired railwaymen 
and others who have a Provident Fund, or would 
commute their pensions, could pay back, in a lump 
sum, any reasonable price that Government may fix 
for the land. In view of the great services rendered 
by us to the country and the closure of other avenues 
of employment to the Domiciled Community, we 
feel Government should offer us special facilities to 
obtain land on similar terms to those offered to the 
army men and others. 

PiMic Services Commission .—The proper and 
equitable distribution of appointments among the 
communities can only be efficiently controlled by a 
strong and impartial board independent of the 
^gislatures, composed of men of honesty and 
integrity. Considering the large number of Anglo- 
Indians employed in Government and Railway 
Services, we are of opinion that a representative of 
the Community should certainly have been given a 
place in the Public Service Commission. 

Similarly, in regard to the provincial services, we 
would recomniend the appointment of Public Service 
Commissions in those Provinces where none ahead 
exht and that at least one member of the Commun " 
be appointed to each of these bodies. 
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meeting Lord Morley’s wishes quite forgot the fact 
that Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans were 
Statutory Natives of India, and were as much 
entitled to some consideration under such sudden 
changes in their schemes of Indianisation. The 
result of this policy has been that from IfllO to 1928 
only one member of the Domiciled Community 
has entered by open competition into the “ General 
List.” now called the “ Indian Audit and Accounts 
Service.” 

Statistics, —Recruitment by promotion of deserving 
subordinate Accounts Officers however, still continues 
and the Commimity, up to now, has been given a 
fair share of these promotions, but, Whereas in 1913, 
the composition of the Superior Service was as 
follows: 70 Europeans, 42 Anglo-Indians and 46 
Indians, or percentages of 44.30 Europeans, 26.45 
Anglo-Indians and 29.25 Indians, in 1928 there are 
44 Europeans, 20 Anglo-Indians and 112 Indians, 
or percentages of 25 Europeans, 11.36 Anglo-Indians 
and 63.64 Indians. At this rate within the next 
decade or so there will be no Anglo-Indians or 
Domiciled Europeans in this Service, and there will 
be no subordinate promotions because there will 
be no members of the community to promote. 

Effect on Community. —The closing of the doors 
of the Department to the community by the demand 
for a degree and the sudden introduction of a com¬ 
petitive examination for the Superior Services, 
especially at a time when we were educationally 
imprepared, has affected it very adversely and it 
feels that it has a right to a proper share of representa¬ 
tion, especially as many of its members have in the 
phst made a mark in the Department and have risen 
to the highest positions. 

Subordinate Orade. —In the subordinate grades our 
position is even worse than in the official grades. 
This is due to official response to the clamour of 
Indianisation by Indians and the failure of Heads 
of Departments to carry out the Government of 
India orders to protect the interests of minority 
commimities. Losses due to these causes should 
be made good in both clerical and accountants’ 
grades. Moreover our interests have been entirely 
neglected by Heads of Departments allowing the 
“ Establishment Sections ” of most, if not all, accounts 
offices to be manned and superintended by Indians, 
men who have power and who naturally protect the 
interests of their oWn communities. In former years 
there was a large number of the community in all 
Accounts offices in India and Burma, to-day there 
are very few, or practically none. Up to 1910 the 
community held five to seven per cent, of the posts 
in Accoimts Offices, to-day they hold less than one 
per cent, of these posts. There is no dearth of 
qualified Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
candidates for this grade as himdreds of our boys 
pass the necessary examinations every year from our 
European Schools. Furthermore over a hundred 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled Europeans are to-day 
yearly graduating, some of whom are available 
for such appointments. 

Remedies. —(1) Government should apply to the 
Principals and Headmasters of European Schools and 
Colleges for suitable candidates for the lower grades 
and in this manner remedy what is obviously a 
grievous wrong. 

(2) For the next 25 years, when we hope to be 
educationally fitted to run a level race with the 
Indian, we suggest that in addition to admission by 
open competition, 15 per cent, of the vacancies in 
the Indian Audit and Accounts Service should be given 
to the commimity to be filled by nomination by 
Government and that Principals of Colleges be asked 
to submit the names of suitable students. 

Education. 

Introduction. —^We have dealt with the need for 
protecting the economic security of the parent for at 


least a period of years ; we now come to the no less 
urgent necessity for assisting him to establish the 
economic security of his children by protecting, 
aiding and guiding European education so as to make 
it productive of the best results. We do not think it 
can be seriously contended that the brief and sharply- 
defined protection that we demand for a struggling 
community, overwhelmed by sudden and revolu¬ 
tionary changes, will operate to destroy its morale. 
Since it will be given frankly in circumstances of 
vmusual stress and with the deliberate object of setting 
it on its feet, the community will not be slow to realise 
its responsibilities and rise to the occasion. 

Historical. —Up to the time of the Indian Mutiny, 
the East India Company paid little attention to the 
education of children of European descent, although 
from 1813 onwards it had done much to advance the 
education of Indians. The defect was in part made 
good by individual servants of the Company, who, 
like Clive, accepted Britain’s responsibility, at least 
for the maintenance and education of poor and desti¬ 
tute European and Anglo-Indian children, whom they 
rightly regarded as part of the price for Empire. When 
the Indian Mutiny broke out there were schools for 
children of European origin all over the country. 
They were maintained by private enterprise, and 
received no financial support from the Court of 
Directors. 

When the Mutiny had been suppressed, a wave 
of gratitude to Anglo-Indians set in, and the British 
Government sought for some channel through which 
it might find practical and adequate expression. 
Lord Canning and Bishop Cotton entered into consul¬ 
tation, with the result that in his sermon in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Calcutta, on Sunday, the 18th July, 1860, 
the Metropolitan of Indian recommended that public 
thanksgiving “ to Almighty God for deliverance from 
the Sepoy Revolt ” should find outward expression 
in the establishment of schools for the children of a 
community that had so nobly stood by England in 
her hour of need, and had shed their blood for their 
kinsmen across the seas.” Lord Canning entered 
con amore into the scheme, and in his minute dated 
October, 1860, declared that, if neglected, the Anglo- 
Indian Community would become “ a class dangerous 
to the State,” and “ a glaring reproach to the Govern¬ 
ment ”; whereas “ if cared for betimes, it will become 
a source of strength to British rule and of usefulness 
to India.” He argued that Anglo-Indians “ have a 
special claim upon us. The presence of a British 
Government has called them into being.” Public sub¬ 
scriptions were raised, to which were added donations 
from the Anglican Church and the Government to 
establish “ hill schools ” to supplement the Christian 
denominational European schools on the plains. A 
few years later, in 1876, Lord Lytton, Governor- 
General, realising that the State was not adequately 
discharging its obligation to educate the Anglo-Indian 
community caused Archdeacon Baly to survey the 
condition of European education in India. The 
Archdeacon toured the country and submitted his 
report. It was then that Lord Lytton wrote his 
celebrated minute—Revenue Department (Miscel¬ 
laneous Revenue) Resolution, dated Calcutta, the 
31st August, 1881. In it he declared, “It has been 
rightly said that one very special reason why Govern¬ 
ment cannot afford to ignore the growing up in India 
of an iminstructed European population is that, in 
the case of the European, his capacity for self¬ 
maintenance depends entirely upon the education he 
receives. He cannot support himself in this country 
by working as a day labourer, or by adopting the 
avocations of the native peasant. An uneducated 
European must necessarily become an idle and 
profitless and often a dangerous, member of the 
commimity. On the other hand, it must be remem¬ 
bered that he (or his English ancestor) was brought out 
to India originally to do work that could only bo 
done by the European, a fact which in itself had given 
him some claim to consideration. The climate is 
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■uncongenial to him; the cost of living is necessarily 
disproportionate to his means, and he is deprived at 
the same time of the educational opportunities -which 
are now available at home, even to the poorest of 
the working class. In all these respects the European 
parent is placed at a disadvantage, and it becomes 
necessary for the Government to come to his assis¬ 
tance.” Lord Lytton created European Education 
into a distinct section of Public Instruction, appointed 
Inspectors of European Schools, and ear-marked funds 
for these schools. It would be a mistake to suppose 
that European Education so far had fared at the hands 
of Government no worse than the education of 
Hindus and Muhammadans. The East India Com¬ 
pany had established and endowed a Muhammedan 
College in Calcutta in 1782, and a Hindu College in 
Benares, in 1791. In 1813 the Company provided for 
the annual expenditure of one lakh of rupees on 
Hindu and Moslem education but nothing for 
European Education. By 1877-78 the allotment for 
the education of Indians had reached £730,013. 
Thereafter the provision of funds for the education of 
Indians increased year by year. Still nothing was 
assigned to European education. The first provision 
of money for Indian education was made in 1813 and 
for European education in 1882, i.e., after a period of 
70 years, during which European education had to 
fend for itself. Allowing ten years as the normal term 
of school life, it was not till seven generations of 
Indians had received their education in schools pro¬ 
vided or aided by Government, that the State began 
to discharge its responsibility for the education of 
European and Anglo-Indian children. To Lord 
Lytton is due the credit of extending to these the 
long established policy of providing Hindus with 
tols, patahalas, and Oriental Colleges, and the Muham- 
medans with Qran Schools, Maktaha and Madrasahs, 
and both with schools in which English was taught 
and in spite of the fostering care which Government 
has bestowed upon the education of Indians, what is 
the net result ? Of the 60 millions of Muhammedans 
in British India only about 2 millions are at school; 
of the 320 millions in the coimtry less than 8J millions 
are receiving any education whatever; and of 
these 8i millions millions are in primary and 
indigenous elementary schools, and 125 thousands 
are in secondary schools. Meanwhile, not less than 
99 per cent, of European and Anglo-Indian children 
—boys and girls alike, are receiving formal instruc¬ 
tion, and 22 per cent, of them are in the secondary 
school stage. 

Necessity for European Schools. —^As a result of this 
investigation into European education Lord Lytton 
declared in his Minute which hew already been cited, 

“ The Government is forced to admit the necessity of 
separate schools for European children during the age 
when their habits and principles are in process of 
formation.” Every successive Governor-General has 
endorsed this pronouncement, seeing that the funda¬ 
mental principles involved are the inculcation of the 
Christian Faith, which, in the case of Roman 
Catholics, who comprise 60 per cent, of the com- 
mtmity, is compulsory under canon law—and the 
conservation of the British tone in the schools for 
Europeans and their descendants. 

These principles cannot be realised in a school which 
admits all races in India. Government maintains 
Madrasahs, Qran schools and Maktabs into which 
only Muhammedans are admitted and Sanskrit Tols 
and Colleges into which only Hindus of the Higher 
classes are received. These institutions provide a 
precedent for Emopean schools to be reserved to 
European and Anglo-Indians. It is essential that the 
education of children should be through their mother- 
tongue, and in living relationship with their faith, 
environment, and daily experiences. And when 
these differ as widely as they do among the peoples of 
India it becomes an educational necessity that there 
should be separate schools for those who are separated 


from one another by language, religion, culture, 
tradition and social usages. Christians want for their 
children Christian schools where they breathe a 
Christian atmosphere, are taught daily the Christian 
doctrine and can without hindrance live their faith 
and practise their worship. Almost without excep¬ 
tion every European Secondary school is a boarding 
school. So also are a large number of Higher Elemen¬ 
tary and Elementary Schools. It would be impossible 
for them to make provision for Hindu, Muhammedan 
and European children in refectories, dormitories 
and religious observances. Then too the great 
majority of European day-schools are mixed schools 
for boys and girls. European and Anglo-Indian 
parents, for obvious reasons consider it undesirable 
that Hindu and Muhammaden boys should be pupils 
of European mixed schools. In Indian schools there 
is co-education, but it is to be found only in indigenous 
and elementary schools whose pupils, boys and 
girls, are not more than eight years of age. It is 
well known that in the villages and hamlets of the 
countiy only too often neighbours are estranged by 
diversities of caste and creed. If Indians were to be 
admitted wholesale into European schools, and vice 
versa, this evil would be intensified by the emergence 
of race consciousnesa Inevitably there would be 
collisions between European and Anglo-Indian pupils 
on the one side and Indian pupils on the other. Thus, 
viewed from every angle, it is imperative that the 
integrity of European schools should be maintained 
by the admission into them only of the present per- 
missive 15 per cent, of non-Europeans, and no more. 

In addition to this, it should be borne in mind that 
there are several European schools which owing to 
the circumstances of their foundation, endowments 
and constitution, must be reserved to Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians. Some schools have been established 
and maintained by Church and Missionary organisa¬ 
tions with the express and exclusive object of educat¬ 
ing the children of the permanent British population 
in India. These and the first mentioned class of 
schools cannot be thrown open to Indians, especially 
non-Christian Indians. 

Ever since the time of Lord Canning and Lord 
La'wrence the policy has been to endeavour to preserve 
and improve the physique of European and Anglo- 
Indian children by removing them from the enervating 
arid unhealthy plains of India, and providing them 
with schools on the hills. Government, Religious 
Organisations and Railways, have consistently carried 
out this policy for many years. Indians, however, 
dislike a cold climate, and have neither built them¬ 
selves schools at an elevation, nor do they seek admis¬ 
sion into European hill schools, as they sometimes do 
in respect of European schools on the plains. It 
may be mentioned that European schools, whose 
aggregate capitalised value is several million pounds, 
have been built and maintained without any financial 
contribution from Indians. It is not equitable 
therefore that they should demand admission into 
schools which others have built for themselves at their 
own expense, and for their own special needs. 

European Schools. —According to the last quin¬ 
quennial Report (1917-22) of the Educational 
Commissioner with the Government of India, there 
are— 

6 European Colleges with 846 Scholars; 

153 High Schools with 25,247 Scholars, con¬ 
taining Middle and Primary Depart¬ 
ments. 

130 Middle Schools with 13,322 Scholars, con¬ 
taining Primary Departments. 

102 Primary Schools with 5,638 Scholars. 

52 Special Schools with 1,647 Scholars. 

1 Unrecognised School with 20 Scholars. 
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meeting Lord Morley’s wishes quite forgot the fact 
that Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans were 
Statutory Natives of India, and were as much 
entitled to some consideration imder such sudden 
changes in their schemes of Indienisation. The 
result of this policy has been that from 1910 to 1928 
only one member of the Domiciled Commimity 
has entered by open competition into the “ General 
List.” now called the “ Indian Audit and Accounts 
Service.” 

Statistics. —Recruitment by promotion of deserving 
subordinate Accounts Officers however, still continues 
and the Community, up to now, has been given a 
fair share of these promotions, but. Whereas in 1913, 
the composition of the Superior Service was as 
follows: 70 Europeans, 42 Anglo-Indians and 46 
Indians, or percentages of 44.30 Europeans, 26.45 
Anglo-Indians and 29.25 Indians, in 1928 there are 
44 Europeans, 20 Anglo-Indians and 112 Indians, 
or percentages of 25 Europeans, 11.36 Anglo-Indians 
and 63.64 Indians. At this rate within the next 
decade or so there will be no Anglo-Indians or 
Domiciled Europeans in this Service, and there will 
be no subordinate promotions because there will 
be no members of the community to promote. 

Effect on Community. —The closing of the doors 
of the Department to the community by the demand 
for a degree and the sudden introduction of a com¬ 
petitive examination for the Superior Services, 
especially at a time when we were educationally 
unprepared, has affected it very adversely and it 
feels that it has a right to a proper share of representa¬ 
tion, especially as many of its members have in the 
piast made a mark in the Department and have risen 
to the highest positions. 

Subordinate Grade. —In the subordinate grades our 
position is even worse than in the official grades. 
This is due to official response to the clamour of 
Indianisation by Indians and the failure of Heads 
of Departments to carry out the Government of 
India orders to protect the interests of minority 
communities. Losses due to these causes should 
be made good in both clerical and accountants’ 
grades. Moreover our interests have been entirely 
neglected by Heads of Departments allowing the 
“ Establishment Sections ” of most, if not all, accounts 
offices to be manned and superintended by Indians, 
men who have power and who naturally protect the 
interests of their own communities. In former years 
there was a large number of the community in all 
Accounts offices in India and Burma, to-day there 
are very few, or practically none. Up to 1910 the 
community held five to seven per cent, of the posts 
in Accotmts Offices, to-day they hold less than one 
per cent, of these posts. There is no dearth of 
qualified Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
candidates for this grade as hundreds of our boys 
pass the necessary examinations every year from our 
European Schools. Furthermore over a hundred 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled Europeems are to-day 
yearly graduating, some of whom are available 
for such appointments. 

Eemedies. —(1) Government should apply to the 
Principals and Headmasters of European Schools and 
Colleges for suitable candidates for the lower grades 
and in this manner remedy what is obviously a 
grievous wrong. 

(2) For the next 25 years, when we hope to be 
educationally fitted to rim a level race with the 
Indian, we suggest that in addition to admission by 
open competition, 15 per cent, of the vacancies in 
the Indian Audit and Accounts Service should be given 
to the community to be filled by nomination by 
Government and that Principals of Colleges bo asked 
to submit the names of suitable students. 

Education. 

Introduction. —We have dealt with the need for 
protecting the economic security of the parent for at 
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least a period of years; we now come to the no less 
urgent necessity for assisting him to establish the 
economic security of his children by protecting, 
aiding and guiding European education so as to make 
it productive of the best results. We do not think it 
can be seriously contended that the brief and sharply- 
defined protection that we demand for a struggling 
community, overwhelmed by sudden and revolu¬ 
tionary changes, will operate to destroy its morale. 
Since it will be given frankly in circumstances of 
unusual stress and with the deliberate object of setting 
it on its feet, the community will not be slow to realise 
its responsibilities and rise to the occasion. 

Historical. —Up to the time of the Indian Mutiny, 
the East India Company paid little attention to the 
education of children of European descent, although 
from 1813 onwards it had done much to advance the 
education of Indians. The defect was in part made 
good by individual servants of the Company, who, 
like Clive, accepted Britain’s responsibility, at least 
for the maintenance and education of poor and desti¬ 
tute European and Anglo-Indian children, whom they 
rightly regarded as part of the price for Empire. When 
the Indian Mutiny broke out there were schools for 
children of European origin all over the country. 
They were maintained by private enterprise, and 
received no financial support from the Court of 
Directors. 

When the Mutiny had been suppressed, a wave 
of gratitude to Anglo-Indians set in, and the British 
Government sought for some channel through which 
it might find practical and adequate expression. 
Lord Canning and Bishop Cotton entered into consul¬ 
tation, with the result that in his sermon in St. Paul’s 
Cathedra], Calcutta, on Sunday, the 18th July, 1860, 
the Metropolitan of Indian recommended that public 
thanksgiving “ to Almighty God for deliverance from 
the Sepoy Revolt ” should find outward expression 
in the establishment of schools for the children of a 
community that had so nobly stood by England in 
her hour of need, and had shed their blood for their 
kinsmen across the seas.” Lord Canning entered 
con amore into the scheme, and in his minute dated 
October, 1860, declared that, if neglected, the Anglo- 
Indian Community would become “ a class dangerous 
to the State,” and “ a glaring reproach to the Govern¬ 
ment ” ; whereas “ if cared for betimes, it will become 
a source of strength to British rule and of usefulness 
to India.” He argued that Anglo-Indians “ have a 
special claim upon us. The presence of a British 
Government has called them into being.” Public sub¬ 
scriptions were raised, to which were added donations 
from the Anglican Church and the Government to 
establish “ hill schools ” to supplement the Christian 
denominational European schools on the plains. A 
few years later, in 1876, Lord Lytton, Governor- 
General, realising that the State was not adequately 
discharging its obligation to educate the Anglo-Indian 
commimity caused Archdeacon Baly to survey the 
condition of European education in India. The 
Archdeacon toured the country and submitted his 
report. It was then that Lord Lytton wrote his 
celebrated minute—Revenue Department (Miscel¬ 
laneous Revenue) Resolution, dated Calcutta, the 
31st August, 1881. In it he declared, “ It has been 
rightly said that one very special reason why Govern¬ 
ment cannot afford to ignore the growing up in India 
of an uninstructed European population is that, in 
the case of the European, his capacity for self- 
maintenance depends entirely upon the education he 
receives. He cannot support himself in this country 
by working as a day labourer, or by adopting the 
avocations of the native peasant. An uneducated 
European must necessarily become an idle and 
profitless and often a dangerous, member of the 
community. On the other hand, it must be remem¬ 
bered that he (or his English ancestor) was brought out 
to India originally to do work that could only be 
done by the European, a fact which in itself had given 
him some claim to consideration. The climate is 
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uncongenial to him; the cost of living is necessarily 
disproportionate to his means, and he is deprived at 
the same time of the educational opportunities which 
are now available at home, even to the poorest of 
the working class. In all these respects the European 
parent is placed at a disadvantage, and it becomes 
necessary for the Government to come to his assis¬ 
tance.” Lord Lytton created European Education 
into a distinct section of Public Instruction, appointed 
Inspectors of European Schools, and ear-marked funds 
for these schools. It would be a mistake to suppose 
that European Education so far had fared at the hands 
of Government no worse than the education of 
Hindus and Muhammadans. The East India Com¬ 
pany had established and endowed a Muhammedan 
College in Calcutta in 1782, and a Hindu College in 
Benares, in 1791. In 1813 the Company provided for 
the annual expenditure of one lakh of rupees on 
Hindu and Moslem education but nothing for 
European Education. By 1877-78 the allotment for 
the education of Indians had reached £730,013. 
Thereafter the provision of funds for the education of 
Indians increased year by year. Still nothing was 
assigned to European education. The first provision 
of money for Indian education was made in 1813 and 
for European education in 1882, i.e., after a period of 
70 years, during which European education had to 
fend for itself. Allowing ten years as the normal term 
of school life, it was not till seven generations of 
Indians had received their education in schools pro¬ 
vided or aided by Government, that the State began 
to discharge its responsibility for the education of 
European and Anglo-Indian children. To Lord 
Lytton is due the credit of extending to these the 
long established policy of providing Hindus with 
tola, patahcUaa, and Oriental Colleges, and the Muham- 
medans with Qran Schools, Maktabs and Madrasahs, 
and both with schools in which English was taught 
and in spite of the fostering care which Government 
has bestowed upon the education of Indians, what is 
the net result ? Of the 60 millions of Muhammedans 
in British India only about 2 millions are at school; 
of the 320 millions in the country less than 8^ millions 
are receiving any education whatever; and of 
these 8J millions millions are in primary and 
indigenous elementary schools, and 125 thousands 
are in secondary schools. Meanwhile, not less than 
99 per cent, of European and Anglo-Indian children 
—^boys and girls alike, are receiving formal instruc¬ 
tion, and 22 per cent, of them are in the secondary 
school stage. 

Necessity for European Schools. —As a result of this 
investigation into European education Lord Lytton 
declared in his Minute which has already been cited, 

“ The Government is forced to admit the necessity of 
separate schools for European children during the age 
when their habits and principles are in process of 
formation.” Every successive Governor-General has 
endorsed this pronouncement, seeing that the funda¬ 
mental principles involved are the inculcation of the 
Christian Faith, which, in the case of Roman 
Catholics, who comprise 50 per cent, of the com¬ 
munity, is compulsory under canon law—and the 
conservation of the British tone in the schools for 
Europeans and their descendants. 

These principles cannot be realised in a school which 
admits all races in India. Government maintains 
Madrasahs, Qran schools and Maktabs into which 
only Muhammedans are admitted and Sanskrit Tols 
and Colleges into which only Hindus of the Higher 
classes are received. These institutions provide a 
precedent for European schools to be reserved to 
European and Anglo-Indians, It is essential that the 
education of children should be through their mother- 
tongue, and in living relationship with their faith, 
environment, and daily experiences. And when 
these differ as widely as they do among the peoples of 
India it becomes an educational necessity that there 
should be separate schools for those who are separated 


from one another by language, religion, culture, 
tr^ition and social usages. Christians want for their 
children Christian schools where they breathe a 
Christian atmosphere, are taught daily the Christian 
doctrine and can without hindrance live their faith 
and practise their worship. Almost without excep¬ 
tion every European Secondary school is a boarding 
school. So also are a large number of Higher Elemen¬ 
tary and Elementary Schools. It would be impossible 
for them to make provision for Hindu, Muhammedan 
and European children in refectories, dormitories 
and religious observances. Then too the great 
majority of European day-schools are mixed schools 
for boys and girls. European and Anglo-Indian 
parents, for obvious reasons consider it undesirable 
that Hindu and Muhammaden boys should be pupils 
of European mixed schools. In Indian schools there 
is co-education, but it is to be found only in indigenous 
and elementary schools whose pupils, boys and 
girls, are not more than eight years of age. It is 
well known that in the villages and hamlets of the 
county only too often neighbours are estranged by 
diversities of caste and creed. If Indians were to be 
admitted wholesale into European schools, and vice 
versa, this evil would be intensified by the emergence 
of race consciousness. Inevitably there would be 
collisions between European and Anglo-Indian pupils 
on the one side and Indian pupils on the other. Thus, 
viewed from every angle, it is imperative that the 
integrity of European schools should be maintained 
by the admission into them only of the present per¬ 
missive 15 per cent, of non-Europeans, and no more. 

In addition to this, it should be borne in mind that 
there are several European schools which owing to 
the circumstances of their foundation, endowments 
and constitution, must be reserved to Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians. Some schools have been established 
and maintained by Church and Missionary organisa¬ 
tions with the express and exclusive object of educat¬ 
ing the children of the permanent British population 
in India. These and the first mentioned class of 
schools cannot be thrown open to Indians, especially 
non-Christian Indians. 

Ever since the time of Lord Canning and Lord 
Lawrence the policy has been to endeavour to preserve 
and improve the physique of European and Anglo- 
Indian children by removing them from the enervating 
and unhealthy plains of India, and providing them 
with schools on the hills. Government, Religious 
Organisations and Railways, have consistently carried 
out this policy for many years. Indians, however, 
dislike a cold climate, and have neither built them¬ 
selves schools at an elevation, nor do they seek admis¬ 
sion into European hill schools, as they sometimes do 
in respect of European schools on the plains. It 
may be mentioned that European schools, whose 
aggregate capitalised value is several million pounds, 
have been built and maintained without any financial 
contribution from Indians. It is not equitable 
therefore that they should demand admission into 
schools which others have built for themselves at their 
own expense, and for their own special needs. 

European Schools. — According to the last quin¬ 
quennial Report (1917-22) of the Educational 
Commissioner with the Government of India, there 
are—• 

6 European Colleges with 846 Scholars; 

163 High Schools with 25,247 Scholars, con¬ 
taining Middle and Primary Depart¬ 
ments. 

130 Middle Schools with 13,322 Scholars, con¬ 
taining Primary Departments. 

102 Primary Schools with 6,638 Scholars. 

52 Special Schools with 1,547 Scholars. 

1 Unrecognised School with 20 Scholars. 
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Their pupils are distributed as follows :— 


Scholars. 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Collegiate Stage 

365 

195 

660 

iUgh School Stage 

1,776 

1,279 

3,055 

Middle Stage . 

4,809 

4,396 

9,203 

Primary Stage. 

14,897 

14,861 

29,748 

Special Schools. 

1,020 

907 

1,927 

Unrecognised Schools ... 

40 

23 

63 

Total . 

22,987 

21,651 

44,638 


Statistics derived from the Census of 1921 show 
that about 30 per cent, of the Anglo-Indian popula¬ 
tion is between the ages of 6 and 18 years. The 
expectation therefore would be 36,300 children in 
European schools. The excess of 8,000 in these 
schools represents children of pure European parent¬ 
age, and a modicum of non-European children, e.g., 
Parsees, Jews, Armenians and Asiatics generally. 
An important fact emerges from these figures, that 
in a country where there is no compulsory education, 
no system of maintained schools, no old-age pensions, 
no unemployment doles, comparatively poor people 
by straining their every resource, even to the extent 
of making no provision for old age or family, are 
paying for the education of cent, per cent, of their 
children, children who in England would be partici¬ 
pating in the privilege of receiving free instruction. 

The Census Returns for 1921, and the statistics given 
in Vol. V, Statistics of British India, 1921, are not 
identical although the differences are not appreciable. 
From the available sources it appears that— 

(A) 1 European or Anglo-Indian out of every 160 is 

in the College stage. 

1 Hindu out of every 3,773 is in the College 
stage. 

1 Muhammedan out of every 13,068 is in the 
College stage. 

(B) of pupils in schools and colleges— 

1 out of every 80 European and Anglo-Indian 
pupils is in the College stage. 

1 out of every 91 Hindu pupils is in the College 
stage. 

1 out of 269 Muhammedan pupils is in the 
College stage. 

(C) Cent, per cent, of European and Anglo-Indian 

boys are being educated. 

12 per cent, of Hindu and Muhammedan boys 
are being educated. 

Cent, per cent, of European and Anglo-Indian 
girls are being educated. 

1 per cent, of Hindu and Muhammedan girls 
are being educated. 

Satisfactory to the Domiciled Community as are 
the above comparisons, equally satisfactory to them 
is the result of a comparison with the educational 
statistics in England. In the latter century 3 per 
cent, proceed from the elementary to the secondaiy 
stage. The corresponding percentage for Anglo- 
Indians is 22; and if exact figures could be obtained 
of the ever-increasing number of Anglo-Indian boys 
and girls who go to England for secondary, technical 
and university education the scales would turn still 
further in their favour. And here it should be 
observed that in the 444 European schools in 
India and Burma, there cannot be fewer than 
16,000 orphans and destitute children, the sons 
and daughters, many of them of British fathers, who 
died prematurely perhaps, leaving their wives and 
children stranded in a distant and now more or less 
unfriendly land. The Poverty Commission appointed 
by the Government of Bengal in 1891-92 to investigate 
European and Anglo-Indian poverty in Calcutta, 
reported that 19 per cent, of these people were in 


utter destitution and living on public or private 
charity. The Pickford Committee of 1918-19 estimated 
the percentage at 17. This is a trustworthy account of 
the average economic condition of the white man and 
his descendants in India before and during the War. 
But their post-war condition is considerably worse. 
For Indiauisation of the public services has so preju¬ 
dicially affected them that they are less able even than 
formerly to shoulder unaided the entire responsibility 
for the education of the poor of their community. 
And yet they are bearing 66 per cent, of cost of their 
schools, leaving Government to meet only 35 per cent. 
The reduction of the educational grants during the 
operation of the Reforms is bringing in a crisis, for the 
schools find that they may be compelled to send away 
many of the children to whom they have been 
affording a home and education, unless the lost grants 
are made good. To some, higher education is a 
luxury; to others an advantage; to Anglo-Indians 
it is life itself. For the less education the community 
receives, the less will be its earning capacity, and the 
greater its poverty, until in want of education and 
consequential unemployment, cause and effect will 
practically merge into an identity. 

Cost of European Education. —The schools for 
European and Anglo-Indian children are maintained 
by (a) Christian Organisations, (6) Railway Systems, 
(c) Private corporations and (d) Government. Of the 
444 European Schools in India only 14 are maintained 
by Government. Thus, the public duty of educating 
a community is transferred from the State to religious 
bodies and private enterprise. This is clearly brought 
out by the expenditure in 1921-22, the date of the 
last Quinquennial Report on European Schools :— 


Exfenditure. 


Year. 

1 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Funds. 

Board 

Funds. 

Fees. 

Endow¬ 
ments, 
Subscrip¬ 
tions, &c. 

Total. 

1921-22 

46,70,968 

1 

21,653 

49,06,770 

36,73,836 

1,32,73,226 


Remarking on the above tabular statement the 
Commissioner for Education, Government of India, 
writes in his Report on the progress of education in 
India during the Quinquenniiun ending 1922. “ The 
outstanding feature of the above table is the very 
high proportion of the cost (about 65 per cent.) 
which is met from fees and private sources. The 
corresponding figures for Indian education . . . 

show that only 35 per cent, of the total expenditure 
is met from fees &c.” The Commissioner adds: 
“ It is satisfactory to note that when the cost of 
European Education rose -with the general rise in 
prices after the war, the greater part of the educational 
expenditure was met by the community itself in the 
shape of increased fees.” While the cost to 
Government of each European scholar rose from 
Rs. 81/— to Rs. 103/-, the average fee paid for each 
scholar rose from Rs. 80/- to Rs. 108/-. In Bombay 
and in the Punjab the appreciation of the fee rate is 
phenomenal. In Bombay the cost to Government 
of each scholar fell from Rs. 101/- to Rs. 100/-, 
while the average fee rose from Rs. 68/- to Rs. 124/-. 
In the Punjab Government expenditure fell from 
Rs. 195/- to Rs. 190/- per scholar while the average 
fee paid rose from Bs. 113/- to Rs. 241/-. The 
readiness with which the Anglo-Indians pay for 
education fees that are generally out of proportion 
to their average income, is eloquent testimony to 
the universal recognition that the economic existence 
of the race lies in, at least, a secondary education. 

In Great Britain the inhabitants are homogeneous 
and of the same culture, and there is a common line 
,of poverty. They supply from within their own 
ranks every grade of labom from the crossing sweeper 
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to the Prime Minister. Free education is the civic 
right of every individual child and the lesser educated 
can make a living as skilled or imskilled labourers. 
The Army, the Navy, the Mercantile marine, factories, 
mines, agriculture, and the manifold arts and handi¬ 
crafts make provision for tens of thousands. Emigra¬ 
tion affords relief to congestion. In India none of 
these avocations and openings are available to 
Anglo-Indians whose poverty line being pitched 
higher than that of the indigenous Indian, disqualifies 
him from competing with his own fellow-countrymen. 
A wage that offers a competence to the Indian masses, 
and to even those Indians who have a secondary 
and technical education, is a starvation wage to 
Anglo-Indians. Lord Lytton gauged the economic 
situation accurately when, in his Minute of 1881, 
he stated that the European or his descendant in 
India “ cannot support himself in this coimtry by 
working as a day labourer or by adopting the avoca¬ 
tions of the native peasant.” On the other hand, he 
foresaw that “ an imeducated European must 
necessarily become an idle and profitless, and often 
a dangerous member of the community.” He realised 
the truth of Lord Canning’s warning that, if 
neglected, the Domiciled Coramimity might become 
a “ class dangerous to the State ” and a “ glaring 
reproach to the Government.” Whereas, “ If cared 
for betimes, it will become a source of strength to 
British rule and of usefulness to India.” Accordingly, 
what the Government did for European education 
from the time of Lord Canning until the Reforms 
came into operation in 1920, was in discharge of a 
moral obligation to those “ who have a special claim 
upon us.” The presence of a British Government 
has called them into being.” Nor has it abandoned 
its moral obligation for, under the Reforms it has 
endeavoured to protect European Education by 
classing it as a Reserved Subject and by providing 
that ‘‘ The Government must acknowledge and must 
be given effective power to discharge the obligation to 
see that their (Anglo-Indian) interests are not 
prejudicially effected.” In the next section an 
endeavour will be made to show how, while Anglo- 
Indians have been making more and more strenuous 
efforts to provide their children with an adequate 
education, and have even taxed themselves beyond 
their means to afford it, the Provincial legislatures 
have taken an opposite course by adopting a policy 
of reducing the grants in aid of European Schools. 
The alarming fact is that hitherto no Provincial 
Governor has been known by certification to have 
restored a grant to European Education which has 
been refused or reduced by a Legislative Council and 
that, in spite of the Injunctions to the Governors of 
Provinces. Thus, although the Instrument of 
Instructions took the precaution to safeguard our 
interests, we have nevertheless suffered through non¬ 
application of the provision made for our protection 
and it is for this reason that we urge that We be given 
specific and effective statutory safeguards. 

Legislatures and European Education .—The attitude 
of the Legislatures to European Edmcation comes 
through interpellations, motions for reductions of 
its Budget, and arguments advanced for such reduc¬ 
tions. The general tenor of these has been unfriendly 
and even hostile. 

From the time that European education has been 
administered separately from Indian education, it 
has been permissible to have 15 per cent, non- 
Europeans on the rolls of European schools. As a 
condition of grants to European schools demands 
have been made for Indians to be admitted into them 
in larger numbers and even without limit. This 
cannot be done without sacrificing the Christian 
character and British tone of the schools and thus 
defeating the fundamental objects for which they 
exist. Moreover, the present European schools do 
not suffice for the accommodation of the children 
of the Domiciled Community, and they could receive 
a larger number of Indians only by excluding a 
corresponding number of European and Anglo- 


Indians. The children thus deprived of admission 
into their own schools, could be educated only by the 
establishment of new schools. But for this there is 
no money; and, what is more, there would be no 
end to the opening of new schools, as each newly- 
established school is filled with Indians. Ultimately, 
the advantages which at present attract Indians to 
European schools would disappear and the demand 
for them would cease, but not before irreparable 
mischief had been done to the cause of European 
education. 

European education is relatively expensive when 
compared with Indian education, and its costliness 
is urged as an argument against its receiving grants 
which are considered excessive. The per capita cost 
of Indian education has been put into the balance 
against the per capita cost of European education. 
This is both unfair and misleading. In the first place, 
the bulk of the expenditure on Indian education is 
incurred in imparting elementary education, because 
only an inconsiderable percentage of Indian boys 
and girls advance to a secondary education. The 
opposite is the case with European and Anglo-Indian 
children the cost of whose education is chiefly incurred 
in secondary schools. Obviously, secondary education 
must cost a great deal more than elementary or 
rudimentary education. In the second place, one of 
the fundamental principles of education is that it 
should be in organic relationship to the realities of the 
pupils’ every-day life and environments. The social 
setting of Europeans and Anglo-Indians, even the 
poorest of them, is at a much higher cultural level 
than that of the Indian masses, as also is their line 
of poverty. They are not a rural, but an urban 
people, whose standard of living is necessarily scaled 
to the cost of living in towns and industrial centres. 
And not only this, living in European style in the 
matter of clothing, food, housing, &c., their minimum 
expenditure in their homes exceeds by far the 
expenditure of the Indian peasant or skilled labourer, 
or middle classes of Indians. European education is 
on a scale that corresponds to the manner of living 
and the modes of thinking of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians, and cannot but be more expensive than 
Indian education. And if this be true, it is also true 
that they are bearing a larger percentage of the cost 
of their education than do Indians. For, as has been 
stated elsewhere, the latest statistics obtained on 
the subject show that Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
meet 69 per cent, of the cost of their education, while 
Indians bear only 31 per cent, of the cost of theirs. 

With the exception of perhaps half-a-dozen, the 
great number of Railway schools are elementary 
schools. The great bulk of European and Anglo- 
Indian children in these schools are therefore com¬ 
pelled to leave home if they wish to proceed to 
higher grade and secondary schools. This means 
that they have to become boarders. In all European 
boarding schools, the fees for board and tuition are 
inclusive. If they were separated the per capita cost 
of instruction in them would be about one-fourth of 
the sum shown in Government Blue Books. There 
are several Indian schools to which are attached 
boarding departments. But in them tuition fees are 
kept quite separate from boarding fees; and it is 
therefore possible in them to calculate the per capita 
cost of instructions by operating only upon the 
tuition fees. Naturally the per capita cost calculated 
from board and tuition fees will be very much higher 
than the per capita cost calculated exclusively upon 
tuition fees. And mislead by per capita costs worked 
out upon different bases, the objection is raised to 
what is called the excessive cost of European educa¬ 
tion, by members of the Provincial Councils who 
demand that that cost should be reduced, and who 
give expression to their disapproval of that cost by 
making cuts in the aimual budgets for European 
schools. 

An attempt has been made, but without success, 
to collect statistics relating to the cuts made in the 
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natural that under the present system European 
education should experience degrees of financial 
assistance varying with the attitude towards it of the 
local Legislatures. Symmetry of treatment, it is 
respectfully submitted, can be secured only by 
European education being converted into a central 
non-votable subject. 

If the Government of India assumes control of 
European education and responsibility for financing 
it, the present system of administering that Depart¬ 
ment of Public Instruction will reqidre sequential 
modification. At present the practice is for European 
schools in a Province to be the whole-time charge of 
a member of the Indian Education Service. Where 
the schools are too few to allow of this, one officer 
inspects Indian as well as European schools, or he 
has control of the European schools in two Provinces. 
The inspectors of European schools are responsible 
to the Director of Public Instructions of the Province. 
Thus, generally speaking, European education is 
administered in territorial sections coinciding with 
the Provinces, by inspectors who are in detachment 
from one another and in accordance with schemes 
that are not correlated or equally financed. It is to 
remedy the evils and disadvantages arising from this 
arrangement that the transfer of European education 
to the Central Government is advocated. If it is so 
transferred, it is recommended that European educa¬ 
tion fall to the member holding the portfolio in the 
Government; that its chief administrative officer 
may be designated “ Inspector-General of European 
Schools,” who will be directly responsible to the 
Educational Member, and that under him there be 
inspectors of European schools, to each of them being 
allotted a number of schools sufficient to give them 
full occupation, even if they be situated in more than 
one Province. 

The system outlined above need not be more ex¬ 
pensive than the one now in vogue. It will make it 
possible for symmetry to be introduced in the regula¬ 
tions from grants in aid, in curricula of studies, and in 
the organisation of schools according to their grada¬ 
tion. This will give uniformity and stability to Euro¬ 
pean education and standardise it for the whole of 
the country. Children going from one Province to 
another owing to the the transfers of their fathers or 
guardians will not suffer the disadvantages they now 
experience by being obliged to enter schools imparting 
education under different systems, with classes 
graduated by different standards of progress, and 
with curricula and syllabuses that lead up to diverse 
final examinations. Nor will this be the only material 
gain. European schools’ finance will be stablilised, 
and cease to be, as it is now, at the whim and caprice 
of Provincial Legislative Coimeils. The Anglo- 
Indian and domiciled European population, scattered 
as it is in small groups or in isolation throughout 
the length and breadth of India, has a setting unlike 
that of any of the Indian races, and it follows that 
the planning of its education should be different frcm 
that which is found suitable for the education of the 
people of‘a Province, and provided by methods con¬ 
fined to that Province. The classification of European 
education as a reserved Provincial subject recognises 
the principle enunciated by the Government of India 
Resolution, Revenue Department (Misc. Revenue) 
dated Calcutta the 31st August, 1881: “ The Govern¬ 
ment is forced to admit the necessity of separate 
schools for European children during the age when 
their habits and principles are in process of foimation.” 
But the protection afforded by the Government of 
India Act of 1919 is confined to the system of educa¬ 
tion prescribed by the Provincial Governments for 
the European schools within their jurisdiction. It 
has failed to protect European education financially. 
The experience gained by the operation of that Act 
during the past five or six years reveals the imperative 
necessity of establishing the grants in aid to European 
schools, for nothing is so destructive of educational 
progress as the anxieties caused by uncertainty of the 
financial position of schools. The removal of 
European education from the list of Provincial 


reserved subjects is not preferential legislation, but 
a statesman-like attempt to secure to a minority com¬ 
munity its elementary social and economic needs. 
How greatly these may suffer is instanced in the case 
of Bengal when the Budget allotments of the year 
1926-27 fell short by a sum approximately Rs. 
300,000 for grants in aid calculated by the Local 
Government’s own principles and pledges of financial 
assistance to European schools. If this evil be not 
altogether removed, it will be mitigated if the finances 
of European schools are derived from one source, 
namely, the Government of India. But, financial 
stability requires to be supplemented by educational 
integrity. This will be impossible so long as different 
ideals and different systems of European education 
prevail in the different provinces. The assumption 
by the Government of India of responsibility for 
European education will enable the form and scope 
of European education to be rmified and standardised 
for the whole country, and its schools to be granted 
some measure of financial stability. 

For the reasons set forth above it is respectfully 
urged that European education be made a central 
non-votable subject. 

Need for Survey of European Education .—Although 
a uniform system throughout India is possible, and 
not only possible, but also imperative for European 
education, hitherto it has been organised Provincially. 
No Province has co-ordinated it with what is being 
done in adjoining Provinces. The result is that there 
is no cohesion or inter-relation between the systems 
of European education in the various Provinces. It 
is designed and administered in each Province by the 
local Director of Public Instruction through the 
agency of an inspector. Gradually curricula and 
syllabuses, final Departmental and Public Examina¬ 
tions, have drifted further and further apart, to the 
detriment of pupils w'ho go from Province to Province 
as their fathers or guardians are moved by their 
employers from one part of India to another. 

A plea has been put forth above for European edu¬ 
cation to be allotted to the Central Government. If 
this prayer is granted, the first action of that Govern¬ 
ment natuially will be to take stock of the condition 
and systems under which European education is 
being imparted. If it continues a provincial subject, 
that does not remove the urgent necessity of intro¬ 
ducing a .symmetry and co-ordination in the planning 
and administration of European education in all the 
Provinces. 

In 1876 Archdeacon Baly was deputed by the then 
Viceroy, Lord Lytton, to malce a survey of European 
education throughout India preparatory to its being 
made a separate branch of Public Instruction. Since 
that date there have been several surveys of Indian 
education in all its stages and branches, but none 
of European education. Unless it is reviewed it will 
not be Imown what progress, if any, it has made 
during the last half century, nor what are its present 
needs, nor on what lines its development .should 
proceed. It is therefore submitted that a small 
Committee, on which the commimity is adequately 
represented, be commissioned by Government to 
tour the Provinces to investigate European education, 
and make recommendations for its improvement and 
consolidation. 

The points into w'hich the Committee may enquire 
may be, among others :— 

(o) The geographical distribution of European 
Schools relatively to European and Anglo-Indian 
centres; 

(6) the internal organisation, curricula and 
final examinations; 

(c) whether these correspond to the economic 
condition and occupational potentialities of the 
permanent British inhabitants of India, male and 
female; 

(d) the financial problems of the schools; their 
financial stability; their incomes from fees; 
subscriptions and endowments; the rules relating 
to grants-in-aid and an educational cess; 
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European Schools Budgets in each Province, since 
the Reforms have been in operation. 

It may however be pointed out that in six consecu¬ 
tive years European education in Bengal has lost a 
considerable sum of money both through the demands 
of the Education Department being reduced by 
Government and through Legislative cuts. In 1924, 
for instance, the Legislature accepted a cut of over 
Rs. 90,000/ which llie Governor refused to certify. 
We believe that similar conditions prevail in other 
Provinces. Governors are vested with the power to 
certify the budget demands for European education, 
but, although they are charged to see that the 
interests of the Domiciled Community are in no way 
prejudiced, there is no known single instance in which 
any Governor has restored to European education, 
through the instrument of certification, any portion 
of a reduction made by Legislative Councils in the 
budget estimates for European education. 

The Motions as detailed below for reductions or 
refusal of the two distinct and separate demands for 
European and Indian education in Bengal for 1928-29 
afford a very illuminating and instructive contrast 
and clearly demonstrate the hostile attitude of 
Indian legislators towards European education. 

Education (Reserved). Budget 1928, Bengal. 
Demand Rs. 12,89,000. Motion for reduction or 
refusal. 

Moulvi Asimuddin Ahmed :—That the demand of 
Rs. 3,39,000 for European and Anglo-Indian education 
under the head 31/A. Direct grants to non-Govern- 
ment Secondary Schools be refused. 

Babu Akhil Chandra Datta :—That the demand of 
Rs.4,11,000 under the head 31.B — Education 
(Reserved) Primary Direct grants to non-Government 
Primary Schools for European and Anglo-Indian 
education be reduced by Re.l. 

Babu Amarendra Nath Ghosh :—Reduced by Rs. 

10 , 00 , 000 . 

Maulvi Asimuddin Ahmad;—Reduced by Rs. 
6,44,000. 

Compare the above with Indian Education (Trans¬ 
ferred) Demand Rs. 1,16,33,000. 

Motion for reduction :— 

• Rs. 17,500 Saral Kumar Dutt. 

,, 17,600 Jitendralal Banerjee. 

,, 17,500 Manmatha Nath Roy. 

„ 1 Akhil Chandra Datta. 

„ 1 Manmatha Nath Roy. 

,, 1 Akhil Chandra Datta. 

,, 1 Maiunatha Nath Roy. 

,, 10,400 Azizul Haque. 

„ 1 Jitendralal Banerjee. 

„ 1 Tamizuddin Khan. 

„ 1 Manmatha Nath Roy 

,, 1 Bhupendra Narayan Sinha. 

„ 100 


„ 100 

„ 5 

„ 1 Six other token cuts. 

,, 15,200 against Rs. 49,900 required to other 
items by Azizul Haque. 

„ 3,000 against whole demand by Azizul 

Haque. 

In the section “ Cost of European Education ” it 
has been shown that the European and Anglo-Indian 
population have bravely endeavoured to maintain 
and even to advance the standard of the education of 
their children, by making good, as far as they can, the 
annual decline in the sums voted by Legislative Coun¬ 
cils. But obviously the growth of European educa¬ 
tion is receiving a set back by the attitude to it of 
Indian Legislatures. The whole economic life and 
prosperity of the Community depends upon their 
members being equipped with at least a sound 
secondary and by preference a University education. 
To leave their education to the caprice or mercy of 


Indian Legislatures is to expose their most vulnerable 
point to those who have not been slow to attack it 
If the Anglo-Indiam Community is to take its legiti. 
mate place in the social, industrial, and political life 
of their country, that form and degree of education 
that is essential to them must be afforded through 
adequate subventions from the State. To neglect 
their suitable education is to pursue a policy that 
will create a most difficult and ugly problem in the 
near future. The experiment of the past few years 
has revealed that European education had but little 
to hope from Provincial Legislatures and Provincial 
Administration, and it is therefore urged that it be 
made a central and non-votable subject. 

Centralisation of European Education .—The experi¬ 
ence which the community has had of the attitude 
of Legislative Councils to European education urges 
them to desire that it be removed from financial 
dependence upon the Provincial Legislatures by its 
being made a Central Non-votable Subject and for 
the following reasons : 

Anglo-Indians and Europeans are domiciled in all 
the Provinces and Presidencies of India and whereas 
a uniform system of education is both possible and 
necessary for them, a diversity of educational codes, 
curricula, text books, and public examinations pre¬ 
vails in the different Provinces. The result is that 
children accompanying their fathers or guardians on 
transfer from one Province to another usually have 
their education interrupted, dislocated, and even 
retarded; and when it is borne in mind that Anglo- 
Indians and domiciled Europeans serve chiefly in 
Railways, Telegraphs, Postal and other All-India 
Services, it will be realised that the disability com¬ 
plained of exists on a large scale. 

To remedy this evil it is urged that there be a 
uniform system of education in European schools 
throughout the country. But, a uniform system of 
education involves control from one centre, and our 
submission is that that centre should be the Govern¬ 
ment of India. So long as European education is 
administered in territorial compartments by Provin¬ 
cial authorities, it cannot be made symmetrical, nor 
can it be assured of equally distributed financial 
subventions from the public revenues. 

We regret to say that We believe that a review of 
the attitude of the Provincial Legislatures towards 
European education, during the past five or six years, 
will reveal the existence of different policies, of 
different estimates of its claims to suppor-t and of a 
general tendency to cut down its grants. There has 
been evinced an inability to reconcile the disparity 
between the cost of Euroirean and Indian schools; 
and instead of its being recognised that the great 
need is for Indian schools to rise to higher educational 
ideals by a larger expenditure, the action taken by 
several Provincial Legislatures seems to be to compel 
European schools to approximate to the standard of 
Indian schools, a retrogressive step that can be 
taken only at the sacrifice of efficiency. Anglo- 
Indians and domiciled Europeans Would rejoice +o 
see Indian schools lifted to a higher plane of ^fficienc 
just as much as they would deplore their own schools 
being dragged down to the lamentable inefficiency 
of the general run of Indian schools. They urge 
Indians to spend more on Indian schools, instead of 
demanding that there should be less spent on Euro¬ 
pean schools. But, as things are, it is to be feared 
that so long as European schools are financed by Pro¬ 
vincial Legislatures, supplies will not be voted on a 
scale which on the surface gives the impression cf 
preferential treatment to European education. 

In justification of the reduction of educational 
grants to European schools, some Legislatures have 
urged that Europeans do not make material contribu¬ 
tion to the Provincial funds, but, to the resources of 
the Central Government through the payment of 
Imperial taxes. They argue that for this reason 
European education should derive its grants from the 
Government of India. With sentiments such as 
these influencing members of the Councils it is 
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(e) free compulsory primary education; voca¬ 
tional, industrial and technological education; 
professional education; university education; 

if) ths place that should be given in European 
schools to Indian vernaculars and Oriental 

. Classical languages; 

ig) the correlation of Indian Universities and 
European Education; 

(h) the provision of scholarships, sufficient in 
number and value, for study in India and 
abroad, stage by stage; 

(i) the staffing of schools; the preparation and 
training of Anglo-Indian teachers and lecturers 
for all positions in European schools and colleges; 

(i) the fostering of instruction in the physical 
sciences; 

(k) the advisability of having selected schools 
with a bias in favour of special services— e.g.. 
Army, Navy, Forest, Police, Civil Services 
(Imperial and Provincial), Commerce, Engineer¬ 
ing, the Church, Education, etc. 

Anglo-Indian Teachers .—The Anglo-Indian Com¬ 
munity is fully conscious and appreciative of its debt 
to the devotion and zeal of members of the religious 
orders and men and women from England and 
America, who as teachers have done so much for 
European education. The time, however, has come 
when the Commimity should be allowed to take a 
more effective part in the education of its own 
children. 

Teachers imported from other countries are 
naturally at a disadvantage in that it is difficult for 
them to establish that bond of sympathy and intimate 
understanding between themselves and children of 
this country, which, in the case of the Anglo-Indian 
teacher, follows without perceptible effort. In fact 
the idea that European teachers are imparting an 
English public-school tone to our schools is no longer 
true. The British teacher coming out to-day does not 
understand the psychology of Anglo-Indian children, 
the result being that a wide gulf exists between master 
and pupil to the benefit of neither and reacts on the 
children of the community by instilling in them the 
inferiority complex. Many of these Europeans are 
not superior to Anglo-Indian teachers. Yet, far 
higher salaries are given to them and, in certain 
well-known schools, the higher appointments are 
regarded as the close preserve for Europeans. The 
importance of the teaching profession to a community 
cannot be denied, and we would refer to the recent 
measures taken in England to improve its prospects 
and emoluments. So long, therefore, as the pay and 
prospects of Anglo-Indians ate thus restricted, teach¬ 
ing can offer no attraction to them as a profession. 
It is for this reason that many Anglo-Indian teachers 
who might have done valuable work in moulding the 
character and increasing the self-respect and self- 
reliance of Anglo-Indian youth have resigned from 
European schools and joined other services. 

In some schools, like the Martiniere Colleges, a 
hard-and-fast policy has been laid down by the 
Governing bodies insisting on the exclusive employ¬ 
ment of Europeans with British qualifications in the 
higher appointments, which operates as a definite 
bar to the employment of the Anglo-Indian whatever 
his qualifications. We submit that since we provide 
the bulk of the pupils and more than half the funds, 
and there are eminent Anglo-Indian teachers avail¬ 
able, we are entitled to a considerably larger share 
than we now have in the control and staffing of 
European schools, more particularly as it is the 
inalienable right of every people to fashion its educa¬ 
tion and mould its youth. We strongly resent such 
offensive resolutions as the one passed by the Standing 
Committee of the Government European Schools at 
Kurseong, excluding Anglo-Indian teachers from 
holding certain senior appointments and the con¬ 
tinuance of the policy of deliberate exclusion of Anglo- 
Indians from the senior posts in schools like the La 
Martiniere College, Calcutta, St. Paul’s School, Dar¬ 
jeeling, and others. 


If results are any criterion of the efficiency of 
Anglo-Indian teachers, there are European schools, 
such as Christ’s Church School, Jubbulpore, and 
Philander Smith’s College, Naini Tal, entirely staffed 
by Anglo-Indian teachers whose results compare 
very favourably with schools under European manage¬ 
ment. ® 

Be it said to the credit of the Roman Catholic 
Educational Institutions, to whom the Anglo-Indian 
Conamunity owes a deep debt of gratitude, that those 
institutions have for years adopted the policy of 
freely recruiting into their orders men and women 
from the Domiciled Community, many of whom have 
occupied the highest positions in some of the leading 
educational institutions in India. The splendid work 
done by those Anglo-Indian teachers, who have 
been entirely trained and qualified in India, is proof 
enough that Anglo-Indians are fitted for the highest 
positions in European schools. 

Here it should be mentioned that the Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal, held a meeting of Head¬ 
masters of European schools in Bengal in January 
1928, when, after a full and frank discussion, the 
following resolution was passed unanimously :— 

That this Conference is of the opinion that 
whenever appointments to the higher-paid posts 
in the European schools system in Bengal are 
being made, the claims of men and women of the 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Com¬ 
munities, qualified in India or in England, should 
be considered before recruitment from England 
is definitely decided upon, and that the Depart¬ 
ment of Education and Governing Bodies of 
Schools be asked to reconsider their recruitment 
policy in the light of the recommendation. 

Our own recommendation is that the recruitment 
from England of European teachers into the staffs 
of European schools should be stopped. The oidy 
schools to which it can be rigidly applied are the 
14 schools maintained by Goveniment. It is not 
Government schools alone, however, that we wish to 
affect; we desire that the spirit of our recommendation 
should also be observed by all schools, except such 
institutions as are governed by religious bodies where 
the staffs are employed on nominal salaries. We 
reab'se the difficulty in enforcing such a rule on 
educational institutions over which the Government 
has no direct control, but it would probably bring 
about the desired result if Government made grants- 
in-aid conditional on the more liberal appointment 
of suitably qualified Anglo-Indian teachers in suffi¬ 
cient numbers. 

The Community has a right to greater participation 
in the management of European schools, and we 
desire that there should be an adequate number of 
Anglo-Indians on the Managing Committee of every 
European School in India. 

We may here observe that the salaries now offered 
to imported European teachers, though compara¬ 
tively large, are not large enough to attract men of 
superior attainments, although they would suffice 
to secure to education the best Anglo-Indian talent 
serving their community in their own country. 

pur recommendation does not amount to the 
sudden displacement of the present European teachers, 
but we aim at it materialising within the next ten to 
fifteen years. 

Financial Aid from Oovemment .—We have so far 
only dealt with the readjustments that appear to be 
called for by our special educational needs. There 
is, however, a constructive scheme involving a 
special grant from Government which we believe 
will effectively and finally solve the problem of 
European education. As already indicated, we are 
doing everything in our power to improve European 
education on a basis of self-help. One of the chief 
activities of our communal organisations is to help 
children of the community with educational scholar¬ 
ships, and to-day we, a poor community, are ourselves 
giving over 100 such scholarships. We have estab¬ 
lished Higher Education Funds which are yearly 
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increasing. We are prepared to submit to an Educa¬ 
tion Cess. There are a considerable number of 
parents to-day living lives of almost penury to be 
able to educate their children in England to qualify 
for employment in the higher services and profes¬ 
sions. But we are a poor community and we fear 
too heavy a sacrifice in the cause of education might 
result in overtaxing our resources and defeat its own 
ends. When it is remembered that our community 
is not commanding the wages of former years and 
that the field of its employment is becoming more and 
more restricted, while the Provincial grants to 
European education have been reduced, it will be seen 
that this is not an imaginary fear. 

In consideration of our peculiar difficulties and our 
great services to the revenue-bearing departments 
of the Government of India, we feel we should be 
given a reasonable chance of answering the call of the 
Reforms, and we might here point out that we are in 
no way responsible for this inasmuch as our education 
has been devised for and imposed on us by Govern¬ 
ment. The system has always made it difficult for 
the community to enter Indian Universities and it 
has given us qualifications which to-day are not in 
demand. A literate knowledge of the vernacular, 
so essential in a country like India, has never found 
its proper place in the curricula of our schools and has, 
in consequence, been badly neglected. Yet we are 
expected to-day to compete on equal terms with the 
Indian for the I.C.S. Competitive Examination in 
which an Indian vernacular forms one of the compul¬ 
sory subjects (Honours Standard). Again, in the 
Indian Medical Department a knowledge of Physics 
and Chemistry is demanded from candidates, and yet 
there are very few European schools that possess 
laboratories, and even of these only a few are up to 
date. The present position of the education of the 
community, due to the action of Government, can 
only be corrected by intensive Government aid to the 
higher education of the Community, and we would 
suggest for the sympathetic consideration of the 
Commission that the Government of India do 
capitalise a sum of at least 60 lakhs for a period of 
thirty years, the interest from which to be utilised 
as scholarships and stipends for Anglo-Indian boys 
and girls to secure higher education, both academic 
and vocational, in India and Europe, and this without 
prejudice to the customary grants-in-aid. This 
demand may be novel, but we stand in need of special 
help from Government on such a scale as will undo 
the wrong done us by the imposition of a system of 
education which has rendered us incapable of com¬ 
peting with our fellow-subjects for admission into 
the Superior Public Services. We believe that, with 
this degree of financial aid, we will soon be able to 
make up for the backward condition of our higher 
education and enter into open competition with the 
other communities of India on terms of equality—all 
we ask is to be helped till we are able to stand on our 
own feet. 

Constitution. 

Since our problem is more an economic than a 
political one, we do not feel called upon to touch on 
constitutional issues, beyond indicating the direc¬ 
tions in which they affect our special problems. We 
trust, however, that a brief statement of our prefer¬ 
ences and persuasions may not be without its 
usefulness. 

We assume the deliberations of the Commission 
will centre round the existing machinery and that any 
advance that may be made will be along lines of 
Western democratic institutions. On this assumption 
we would submit that the most reasonable develop¬ 
ment would appear to be in the direction of a 
Federated India, with the delegation of fuller powers 
to the Provinces under the Governors, and the 
reservation of important and vital issues under the 
control of the Governor-General in Council. We are 
not able to subscribe to the popular belief that demo¬ 
cratic institutions necessarily require the entire 
control of the Executive by the Legislature. This we 


consider to be a complete misconception of the 
functions of Government, and we submit that, even 
in so-called democratic countries like Great Britain 
and America, the Executive tends to gain in power. 
It is worth noting in this connection that when the 
constitution of the United States was drawn up, 
whereas the President was “ given ” powers, the 
powers of Congress were “ limited.” No Government 
that is at the mercy of the Legislature can hope to do 
good work. If Government is to be efficient as well 
as equitable, representative bodies must be amenable 
to the guidance of the Executive, and our first care 
should be the devising of a stable ministry and a 
secure Civil Service. 

The fundamental responsibility of any Government 
must be the administration of justice and the main¬ 
tenance of law and order, for security comes before 
progress, and no constitution is worthy of respect 
that neglects a practical necessity like “ self-defence 
in the pursuit of an ideal like “self-government.” 
However necessary it may be to relax the too rigid 
control of the Executive, such control must remain 
the pivotal point round which all reforms revolve. 
In a vast and heterogeneous country like India, so 
steeped in racial prejudice and wedded to communal 
strife, and at the same time so impotent to maintain 
law and order or to defend its frontiers or sea coast^ 
it is more than necessary to create a sense of solidarity 
by the concentration of responsibility and directing 
power. This must continue until the acerbities of 
communal rivalry are reconciled in the performance 
of common tasks for the good of a united India and 
the interests of the dumb millions of this country can 
be adequately represented by the Indian politician. 

The next indispensable requisite of good govern¬ 
ment is the protection of minorities, a protection 
which is provided for in the constitutions of all new 
European States. Indeed, the League of Nations 
stands as a guarantor for what are called the 
“Minority Clauses.” The desire of Indians to 
assimilate Western methods of government does not 
entitle them to ignore the welfare of any section of 
the population. When Indian politicians claim the 
right to make mistakes, we are entitled to ask whether 
we have not an equal right to be protected from the 
consequences of such mistakes. 

The attitude of the community is not opposed to 
the progressive realisation of self-government for 
India within the Empire, but our fears are that, imtil 
Indians find themselves equal to this great respon¬ 
sibility, communal jealousy, religious prejudices, lack 
of education in the masses and inexperience of the 
new regime, will render the position of a minority 
extremely precarious in the absence of measures 
designed for its protection. This apprehension is 
present not only to Anglo-Indians, but also to all 
other minority communities in India, though in the 
case of the Anglo-Indian, in view of his cormection 
with the dominant power, the fear is accentuated 
by the consciousness of popular resentment. To us, 
therefore, even more than to other minority com¬ 
munities, constitutional checks and safeguards are a 
vital necessity. If we wish for adequate representa¬ 
tion in popular bodies, it is primarily because we 
desire to be able to defend ourselves on the lower 
rungs of the ladder of government. If we seek 
representation in the second chambers, it is because 
we want to sway the second thoughts of our fellow- 
citizens. Our desire is to influence Indian opinion 
at every stage. At the same time it should be noted 
that the Anglo-Indian community is impelled, not 
only by the desire to protect its interests, but also by a 
sincere wish to serve a larger purpose in the body 
politic of India. 

Central Legislature .—We consider that the present 
powers of the Governor-General should be retained. 

Provincial Councils .—The present system is un¬ 
workable, in that it gives the Legislature power to 
obstruct without any effective power of performance, 
thus stimulating a sense of irresponsibility. To 
that extent it also handicaps the Government, who. 
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instead of having to deal with a legitimate opposition 
pledged to carry out its own programme in the 
alternative, are confronted with a body of irrespon¬ 
sible critics such as has been, unfortunately, witnessed 
in various Legislatures. 

Dyarchy .—The fundamental defect in the system 
of dyarchy is the lack of corporate responsibility. 
We are of opinion that the solution Would mainly 
lie in :— 

(1) The freedom of Ministers from the control 
of the Executive Council, though not from 
that of the Governor; 

(2) The grant of equal status to the Ministers 
and Members of the Executive Council and of 
security of tenure for a stated period of service; 

(3) The allocation of separate finances for 
Transferred Subjects; 

(4) The appointment of an additional Minister 
in charge of the finances of the Transferred 
Subjects; and 

(6) The creation of a convention of collective 
responsibility among the Ministers, with one 
of their number as Chief. 

Residuary Powers .—If the veto of the Viceroy 
and Governors cannot be defended as an instrument 
of Government, the necessity for its retention cannot 
be questioned, and there are ample precedents in 
other countries that may be adduced in support 
of this claim. We admit the exercise of the veto 
should be infrequent and unobtrusive, and it is a 
realisation of this fact that leads us to recommend 
the establishment of Second Chambers to be inter¬ 
posed between the Governor and the popular House. 
We are emphatically of opinion that the residuary 
powers of the Viceroy and Governors should be 
retained; in fact, the delegation of more responsibility 
to popular bodies would appear to call for increased 
powers in such respect, and we would urge that in 
the Instrument of Instructions the Governor-General 
and the varieus Governors be specifically enjoined, 
particularly in regard to the Anglo-Indian com- 
mimity, to use their powers of certification or veto 
imhesitatingly in instances of obvious injustice or 
hardship. 

Second Chambers —If greater autonomy is given 
to the Provinces, the necessity for Second Chambers 
becomes more pressing. In fact the Anglo-Indian 
community would view with considerable satisfaction 
the formation of such a body into which might be 
gathered persons who are eminent by their ability, 
knowledge or service to the country. Provided 
these Second Chambers are properly constituted, 
they would be an effectual brake to impetuous and 
irresponsible legislation, which would make for less 
friction between the Legislatures and the Governor. 
As Second Chambers may in time become the final 
Court of Appeal for disregarded minorities, their 
constitution should be strictly on a commimal basis, 
and the Anglo-Indian Commimity should not go 
unrepresented on them. We attach special impor¬ 
tance to the opportunity they would provide for a 
calmer and saner deliberation of communal issues, 
and contend that none but an Anglo-Indian could 
do justice to the case of the commimity at the 
critical stage of its passage through the Second 
Chambers. 

Franchise .—It is generally agreed that the extension 
of the franchise to people not capable of using their 
votes with any sense of discrimination is always 
unsafe, a fact that must be kept prominently in 
mind when dealing with India, where illiteracy is so 
widespread and experience of Western systems of 
Government so limited. It is notorious that the 
average voter, even when he is keen and incor¬ 
ruptible, is incapable of appreciating the value of 
administrative or legislative skill, and to give a 
preponderating voice in public affairs to an unin¬ 
formed electorate by widening the suffrage in an 
excessively illiterate country would be fraught with 
grave danger, for the more ignorant the masses are. 


the more they tend to fall under the sway of a few 
designing men and dominant personalities. 

So far as the Anglo-Indian community is con¬ 
cerned, it is a cent per cent literate population, with 
a sense of responsibility which compares favourably 
with that of any Western community. And our 
submissions are that, in respect of the Provinces, 
adult suffrage on the basis of literacy may be extended 
safely to Anglo-Indians, and, in respect of the 
Legislative Assembly, payment of rates and taxes 
(including income tax) direct or indirect. 

Considering, also, the important role Anglo-Indian 
women play, we recommend the extension of the 
franchise to them on the same basis as in the case 
of men in those Provinces, where the franchise has 
not so far been extended to women, as well as in 
the Central Legislatures. There should also be no 
bar to their election to seats on the various Legis¬ 
lative bodies. The point we here desire to emphasise 
is that the women, of any one commimity in India, 
if sufficiently advanced and able to undertake such 
work as awaits them in the Legislatures, should not 
be penalised because the women of other commimities 
may be less advanced. 

In concluding our submissions on the franchise, 
we would state, as a principle, that, in any general 
extension of the Indian franchise, a commensurate 
extension in the case of the Anglo-Indian community 
is sufficiently indicated. 

Electorates .—The conditions that prevail at present 
in India make communal electorates imperative. 
Communal jealousies and religious prejudices are 
too pronounced to be safely ignored. We realise 
that when caste barriers are broken down and the 
peoples of India begin to show evidence of co-operation 
and to disassociate religion from politics and develop 
a national sense as a result of participation in common 
labours in the interests of a united India, it will 
be time to consider seriously the institution of 
common electorates. In the meantime, in the 
absence of any sense of responsibility, both to the 
electors and the Legislature, it would be unsafe 
to trust the interests of the minority communities 
to a hostile majority. We realise there is a dis¬ 
advantage in the commimal system, in that it inclines 
the representative to subordinate the interests of 
the country at large to those of his own constituency, 
but there is no alternative that is not attended 
with far more serious drawbacks imder present 
conditions in India. 

Election arrangements, from the point of view 
of the Anglo-Indian community, leave much to 
be desired. Owing to the widely scattered distri¬ 
bution of the community in India and the size of 
the Provinces, it is impossible for a representative 
to keep in close touch with every part of his con¬ 
stituency. A large proportion of the commimity 
who are employed in transport services or live in 
remote parts of the country find it difficult to attend 
at polling booths, and a very considerable number 
of our electors are lost to us in this way. We would 
therefore suggest that some method of voting through 
the post be instituted, With adequate safeguards 
against irregularities and malpractices; that more 
polling stations be provided; and that more days 
be given for the registration of votes. 

The only figures we have to guide us at present 
are those given in- the Government Census Report 
which we decline to accept, because we have good 
reason for believing that at least 50 per cent, of 
those who return themselves as Europeans are in 
fact Anglo-Indians. Owing to similarity in names 
it is always difficult to distinguish between Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians and many Anglo-Indians are 
therefore included in the European register thus 
depriving us of a considerable number of our votes. 
Although the inclusion of a name in the -wrong 
electoral roll is open to challenge, it is well-nigh 
impossible to trace all such instances. This is a 
point on which the Anglo-Indian community feels 
strongly and the institution of measures calculated 
to correct the practice is essential. 
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We desire to draw the attention of the Commis¬ 
sion to the definition of a European as given in 
Schedule II of the Electoral Rules of the Legislative 
Councils which is as under : 

“A European means any person of European 
descent in the male line, being a British subject 
and resident in British India, who either was bom 
in, or, has a domicile in the United Kingdom, or, 
in any British possession, or, in any State" in India, 
or, whose father was so bom, or has, or had up to 
the date of the birth of the person in question such 
a domicile.” 

Wo would point out that liberally interpreted, 
this definition could be. taken to include almost 
the entire Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Community. As a result a large number of Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans are borne on 
the European electoral roll. We consider that on 
principle all Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans 
should be included in our constituency and that 
the definition of a European should be so modified 
as to exclude them. It may be argued that if a 
man has a legal right to claim his father’s nationality, 
he should not be deprived of a similar civic or 
political right. But we submit that as Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans are in certain 
matters indivisable and for economic purposes are 
classified together as Statutory Natives of India, 
and, as such, are occupying positions in Government 
reserved for Natives of India they should not be 
allowed to occupy a European status in the body 
politic of the country. We would instance the 
case of a German naturalised in England. An 
Englishman would not tolerate him securing a 
Britisher’s economic rights while repudiating "his 
political obligations. We would, therefore, futher 
suggest the constitutional remedy of making appoint¬ 
ments of Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans 
to posts reserved for Statutory Natives of India, 
conditional on their inclusion on the rolls of our 
constituency, which should be called the Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European Constituency and 
a suitable definition be formulated for it. 

We also desire to emphasise the fact that we have 
suffered considerably from the imperfect, we should 
say obsolete, system of registration of those of our 
commimity who are entitled to a vote. Till 1926 
the Income Tax Department of every Province 
fimiished each electorate with a list of those who 
paid income tax and so considerably helped us to 
get into touch with our constituents. This was 
discontinued by order of the Government of India, 
though the order was suspended at the eleventh 
hour of the election held in 1926. We desire that 
the Income Tax Department continue to supply 
us with this information. Our complaint, however, 
is that the list maintained by the Income Tax 
Department is not complete and not kept up-to-date, 
especially with, regard to Railways, Telegraphs, 
Customs and Mercantile services. 

Another difficulty experienced by us is with 
regard to our constituents employed on Railways. 
When these men are recruited the custom is for 
the Railway Medical Officer to classify them accord¬ 
ing to what he thinks is their nationality, merely 
from their appearance and colour. In this way, 
himdreds of Anglo-Indians are to-day enlisted in 
Railways as Europeans, as this entitles them to a 
higher scale of pay and more liberal leave rules. 
At the 1926 election in many Railway Stations it 
was found that 60 to 60 per cent of Anglo-Indians, 
recognised members of our commimal Associations, 
were classified as Europeans and borne on the 
Eimopean electoral roll. We suggest that all Rail¬ 
ways should immediately call for a reclassification 
of such employees. Indeed, we would go further 
and suggest that the Government of India and the 
various Provincial Governments issue detail in¬ 
structions to Heads of all Departments and Railways 
to see that none, but, those who are included in 
the Parliamentary Statute of 1870 Victoria 33, are 
employed as Statutory Natives of India. 


Representation .—Communal representation is a 
necessity in a coimtry where the lines of cleavage 
are so pronounced and where the ignorance of the 
electorates renders them liable to exploitation by 
the politician. While we recognise the need for 
making constitutional changes depends on general 
acquiescence so as to foster mutual trust, we con¬ 
sider the most careful adjustment is necessary 
where interests are so conflicting. Communal repre¬ 
sentation cannot safely be dispensed with in India 
for inany years to come. In common with all 
minority communities we claim coimmmal repre¬ 
sentation for the Domiciled Community. We can¬ 
not, owing to iJolitical and economic difficulties, 
safely allow our commimal interests to be merged 
in any general scheme of representation. For 
this reason any system other than that based on 
communal grouping would result in our complete 
absorption, since, owing to our smaller and more 
distinctive grouping, we could never hope to secure 
the least measure of representation under any such 
arrangement. Such absorption, we fear, could 
never carry with it any prospect of sympathetic 
regard from the bulk of the Indian people. We, 
therefore, request that adequate communal repre¬ 
sentation be assured to us. Though numerically few, 
we are a larger community than the European and 
play no small part in the administration of the 
country. Furthermore, our economic interests are 
so insecure that we feel they can only be adequately 
represented by our own representatives. 

If we take the Domiciled Commimity as a whole 
and postulate a cent per cent literacy, it forms 
nearly 3 per cent of the educated classes of India, 
which to-day only totals about 7 millions. The 
percentage would be much higher if those Indians 
possessing primary education only were excluded. 
On this score alone Anglo-Indians are entitled to 
better representation than they receive to-day. 

Our present representation is as follows :— 
Bengal Presidency ... two elected seats. 
Madras „ ... one ,, seat. 

Burma . one „ „ 

Bombay ... ... one nominated seat. 

Punjab . one „ „ 

United Provinces ... one „ ,, 

Central „ ... one „ „ 

Bihar and Orissa ... one „ „ 

Central Government .—Assembly : No Anglo-Indian 
constituency. The Community is represented by 
a member nominated by the Governor-General. 

Council of State : The Anglo-Indian has no seat on 
this body. He is included in the 
non-Muhammedan constituency 
and therefore the same franchise 
qualifications apply to him. 

We are therefore in a worse position than the 
Sikh and Indian Christian Communities who are 
accorded representation on this body. 

It is not possible, without knowing the exact 
composition and constitution of the future Provincial 
Legislative bodies, to say what the representation 
of the Anglo-Indian community should be, but, as 
a guide to the Commission, we indicate below what 
might be regarded as adequate, provided the present 
strengths of the various Legislatures are not in¬ 
creased. We submit that in view of its responsi¬ 
bility, education and economic importance, the 
community has a claim to the following minimum 
representation in the various Legislative Councils. 

Bengal ... ... 4 elected members. 

Madras ... ... 4 ,, ,, 

Burma . 4 „ ,, 

Bombay . 3 „ „ 

Punjab . 2 

United Provinces ... 2 ,, „ 

Central Provinces ... 2 ,, ,, 

Bihar and Orissa ... 2 ,, „ 

Assam ... ... 1 „ „ 
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In the major Provinces a larger number is indicated 
as the areas generally are too large to offer much 
opportunity to representatives for maintaining touch 
with their widely scattered constituents. 

In the Legislative Assembly the Anglo-Indian 
community is at present represented by a single 
nominated member. We desire that our representa¬ 
tives be elected. We also realise that it entails a 
superhuman effort for a single person to keep in 
touch with a community widely dispersed as it is over 
India and Burma. Justice can only be done to the 
interests of the community by a weighty and in¬ 
fluential representation. We suggest that the Anglo- 
Indian commxmity be allowed to elect a representative 
to the Legislative Assembly from each of the following 
Provinces : 

Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, 
Punjab and Burma, and that one additional member 
be nominated by Government to represent collectively 
all the other Provinces and those of our people resident 
in various large stations situated in special areas of 
Feudatory India as Ajmere, Hyderabad, and Kolar 
Gold Fields, where there are a few thousands of om- 
people and in Bangalore where more than 16,000 of 
the Community reside and are, according to the 
present electoral rules denied, not only representation, 
but even a vote. While on the subject of representa¬ 
tion it is necessary to explain that for purposes of 
election to the Legislative Assembly and the Council 
of State, Anglo-Indians are included in the non- 
Mahomedan electorate, but, whilst Indian candidates 
eagerly canvas Anglo-Indian votes and some of them 
have thereby secured their seats, when once elected 
their obligations to this section of their constituency 
are entirely overlooked. An Anglo-Indian has, of 
course, no chance of being elected in a non.Mahomedan 
Constituency. 

In the Council of State we also plead for adequate 
representation. 

Nomination .—We are in favour of a continuance of 
the nomination by Government of official and non¬ 
official members to all Legislative Coimcils and that 
they be given freedom of vote as otherwise they 
exercise no personal influence or power with the 
Indian members and are rightly considered the 
asphasic members of Government. With the progress 
of Indianisation the political prejudice against the 
official should disappear and a strong Indian Civil 
Service prove to be the most effective solution of our 
constitutional problems. We further consider that 
officials should be permitted to stand for election to 
all Legislatures. 

Municipalities, District Boards and Union Boards .— 
The interests of the Anglo-Indian Community are 
generally not so great as to call for any special 
measures of protection or representation in the sphere 
of local Self-Government, except in the larger munici¬ 
palities, such as those of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay and the larger towns in which the commimity 
is not adequately represented. However, it is not 
the intention or object of the Community to oppose 
the fulfilment of Indian aspirations and ■ in these 
bodies where so much opportunity exists for real 
service to the coimtry we would concede to them 
powers as wide as are consistent with the protection 
of vested interests and the preservation of Law and 
Order. 

JuBY Rights. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure as amended by the 
recommendations of the Racial Destinctions Com¬ 
mittee gives to both the European and the mixed 
communities of America and also to the I. B. S. the 
right of trial by a jury composed of a majority of 
European and Americans in the case of the former 
and Indian British subjects in case of the latter. 
This equality of treatment was agreed upon as a 
compromise by the Committee because both'^Euro- 
peans and Indians felt that, if the ends of justice 
were to be fully served; it was imperative that the 
majority of a jury should consist of persons familiar 
with the manners, customs, habits, speech, etc., of 


the accused. Proof of legitimacy is not demanded 
from either the European, the Indian or the alien 
European. Yet such of the Domiciled Commimity 
as are included in the definition of E. B. subjects, 
sons of the soil and citizens of India, descendants of 
the Britisher, are treated in quite a different manner. 
Before these persons can claim a jury a majority of 
whom shall be European and American, the law 
demands that they produce documentary , evidence in 
proof of (a) legitimacy (6) European descent in the 
male line, failing which they are tried by juries 
consisting of an Indian majority. In many families 
of this community, especially the offsprings of the 
pioneer Englishmen Who came to India, such docu¬ 
mentary evidence is impossible of production, and, 
yet, from other cumulative evidence, e.g., occupation, 
social status, military service, recognition by com¬ 
munal associations etc., it is undeniable that they are 
European British Subjects. There are other families 
descended from the early British Officers and soldiers 
who, when they came out to India to fight for King 
and Country, did not feel the need of bringing With 
them their birth certificates. Add to this the fact 
that many of the old Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European marriage and birth records were lost 
during the 1857 Mutiny, and that registration of 
births and marriages is a comparatively recent 
practice in India, and it will be obvious how difficult 
—nay, impossible—it is for most Domiciled Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians to produce the documentary evi¬ 
dence demanded by the Criminal Procedure Code. 
As the main and, possibly the only reason, for granting 
special majority juries to the European and the 
Indian was to afford the accused a trial by a jiuy of 
his own coimtrymen, best acquainted with his 
language, manners, customs, etc., and, as the Anglo- 
In^an Community, since its inception, is in these 
respects identical with the European, we submit, that 
for this reason, if for no other, an Anglo-Indian 
accused should be given a jury composed of a majority 
of members of his own Community and Europeans. 
To demand from the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European alone documentary proof of legitimacy and 
lineage, as a passport to justice, is we consider, not 
only unjust but insulting and cruel and, therefore, 
this demand should be deleted from the Section of 
the Criminal Procedure Code. 

We wish here to emphatically state that it is not 
with any feelings of distrust towards our Indian 
brethren that we claim a special jury; our only 
desire is to place ourselves on a level with both 
Indians and Europeans and to obtain equal jury 
rights. 

In establishing our claim to such equality of treat¬ 
ment it is not necessary to refer in detail to the 
recommendations of the Racial Distinctions’ Com¬ 
mittee or the anomalous positions it created by the 
introduction of certain important amendments into 
the Criminal Procedure Code in 1923. We desire 
however, to refer to only three sections of that Code. 
It will be noted that the Code contains no definitions 
of the terms “Indian British Subject,” “ European” 
(other than European British Subject), and “ Ameri¬ 
can.” Nevertheless ample provision is made for 
every one of these classes. The term “ European 
British Subject ” is, however, defined in Section 4, 
Clause (1) of the Code as follows :— 

“ (i) Any subject of His Majesty of European 
descent in the male line born, naturalised or 
domiciled in the British Islands or any Colony, 
or 

(ii) Any subject of His Majesty who is the 
child or grandchild of any such person by legiti¬ 
mate descent.” 

This definition in its practical application is to our 
mind not only most unsatisfactory but veiy anoma¬ 
lous. The Anglo-Indian for practical purposes can 
come only under sub-clause (ii) of the above definition, 
but, in order to be accepted as such he is compelled 
to prove, by evidence (ample and conclusive), that 
he is the child or gi-andchild of any person named in 
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sub-clause (i) and that “ by legitimate descent.” 
In no other part of the British Empire, nor, indeed, 
in any part of the civilised world, is anyone who 
claims the right of being tried by his Peers, ever 
asked to prove his legitimacy or “legitimate descent” 
from any particular class of person. We are also not 
aware of any Code of Criminal Procedure in any 
country, except India, that differentiates between 
legitimacy and illegitimacy in a criminal trial. It 
will be observed that in this section the European 
British Subject, as defined in sub-clause (i), is not 
called upon to prove his legitimacy in order to obtain 
what he considers to be, a fair jury trial. 

Under the Code “ Indian British Subjects,” 
“ Europeans ” (other than European British Subjects) 
and “ Americans ” are given certain privileges, but, 
nowhere is the proof of legitimate descent required. 
We feel, therefore, that, as a bare measure of justice, 
the words “ by legitimate descent ” should either be 
deleted from this Section or that every member of 
every class which is accorded any special jury privi¬ 
lege under the Code should, likewise, be called upon 
to prove that he is of legitimate descent. 

With reference to jury trials the Racial Distinctions 
Committee arrived at the following finding (Para. 25 
of the Report) :— 

“ The same law as to the composition of the 
Jury shall apply to Indians as to Europeans; 
that is to say the majority of the jury, if the 
Indian accused so desires, shall consist of persons 
who are not Europeans or Americans. This is 
already the law in Sessions Court and Section 
276 should be so amended as to make it apply 
to the High Court also.” 

Accordingly, by section 14 of the Criminal Law 
(Amendment) Act, 1923, both the European British 
Subject and the Indian British Subject were given the 
privilege of demanding that the majority of the jury 
shall be composed of Europeans or Americans for 
the former and Indian British Subjects for the latter, 
and, by clause (ii) of that section, this privilege was 
also extended to both Europ^ns (other than European 
British Subjects) and Americans; whereas, a British 
Subject of European descent is in a worse position 
than even an alien, unless he can prove that he is a 
European British Subject. Indeed the term American 
includes persons of any blood, European, Americaai or 
African, or any mixture of the same, provided they 
are American citizens. In this connection it is 
necessary to emphasise the fact that, in order to claim 
this privilege, none of these alien classes are asked to 
prove legitimacy or “ legitimate descent.” 

Provisions similar to the above are made for trials 
with the aid of Assessors for European British sub¬ 
jects, Indian British Subjects, Europeans (other than 
European British Subjects) and Americans in Section 
284 (a) which were introduced into the Criminal 
Procedure Code by Section 16 of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 1923. 

We have no desire to question the principle under- 
l 5 dng these provisions, for, it is but right that the 
Indian should be tried by a jury the majority of whom 
are Indians and the European by a majority of whom 
are Europeans; but, it is quite possible also that an 
Indian may, in certain cases, prefer to be tried by a 
jury the majority of whom are Europeans. 

We feel that if every accused were given a choice as 
to whether he preferred to be tried by a jury with an 
Indian majority or a European majority, it would 
not, in any way, prejudice the legal rights of anyone, 
while it would, at the same time, give the Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European Community the equal 
right of a choice of a jury a majority of whom shall be 
European or American. In order to equalise the 
position and place the Anglo-Indian on the same 
footing as other communities in India, as also to 
afford protection to Indians placed in positions of 
difficulty, we would suggest that the words “ or 
Europeans as he may desire ” be added to clause (i) 
of Section 257 and clause (i) of Section 284 (a) of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. 


We would also like to point out that in accordance 
with the recommendations of paragraph 27 of the 
Racial Distinctions’ Committee Report, a special 
procedure is prescribed by Chapter 33 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, to be observed outside Presidency 
Towns, where the complainant and the accused are 
respectively European and Indian British Subjects or 
Indian and European British subjects or where it is 
expedient for the ends of justice that such a case 
should be tried under the provisions of that Chapter. 
We submit that this procedure not only overlooks the 
claims of Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans as 
such, but, also omits to provide for oases where the 
conflict is, not between the European and the Indian 
British Subjects, but, between two communities, as 
has so often occurred recently in Hindu-Muslim riots; 
and, in this connection, it cannot be denied that the 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Community 
is a distinctive community which is undoubtedly 
looked upon as such by both Europeans and Indians. 
We therefore feel that in all cases where a racial or 
communal conflict is involved, the accused, irrespec¬ 
tive of his nationality or community, should be given 
the right of trial by a special procedure similar to the 
one in question. 

In these circumstances we ask that— 

(i) The words “ by legitimate descent ” in 
section 4, clause (i), sub-clause (ii) be deleted; 

(ii) to Sections 275 clause (i) and Section 284 
(a) clause (i) the following words be added “ or 
Europeans as he may desire.” 

(iii) that Chapter 33 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code be so amended as to include cases arising 
out of racial conflict or communal antagonism. 

Summary. 

In view of the peculiar position of our Community 
in India we have dealt, in the foregoing chapters, with 
our problems in some detail, we now summarise some 
of the salient features of our case. 

Nature of our Demand .—We desire to stress first 
that, measured by their effect on the interests of the 
millions of India, our demands are negligible in ex¬ 
tent and yet are of such consequence to our Com¬ 
munity as to safeguard it from extinction. Because 
of our precarious position in India as a numerically 
insignificant community surrounded by teeming 
millions, who have in the past shown a marked hostil¬ 
ity towards us, a claim for permanent protection 
perhaps would be as warranted as it would be justified 
by our past loyalty and service to Government and 
India. Nevertheless, we have endeavoured to 
approach our difficulties from a broader national 
outlook and have merely asked for a short period of 
protection to correct the disabilities of the faulty 
system of education imposed on us and to equip 
ourselves to take our place on equal terms with the 
other communities in India. 

Status .—We accept and endorse the status that has 
been accorded to us of Statutory Natives of India; 
but, at the same time, we wish to be protected 
against the dangers of our indefinite position, which 
renders us liable to disinheritance on the score of being 
non-Indians for the purposes of Indianisation of the 
Services, and of being Indians for the purposes of 
enlistment into the Army. 

Protection. In view of the fact that the economic 
position of our Community has been very seriously 
and prejudicially affected by the introduction of the 
Reforms and the progress of and misapplication of 
the policy of Indianisation, we urge that adequate 
safeguards be provided by statutory enactment for a 
stated period in the Provincial Civil Services, Pro¬ 
vincial Judicial Service, Government of India and 
Provincial Government Secretariats, Salt, Forest, 
Survey, Police, and other such services. 

We consider moreover that we have an ethical 
claim for many years to come on the Government, 
whatever form of constitution it may take, with 
regard to the Railways, Telegraphs and Customs, 
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in view of the fact that these Departments have been 
practically built up and maintained since their 
inception by us, and because with the large number 
of our people employed in these services their dis¬ 
placement would seriously upset the whole economic 
organisation of the Community. We desire that 
adequate safeguards be provided in these Services and 
these facts be enacted in specific terms in the Statute 
that will be the outcome of the Simon Commission’s 
Report. 

We give below some of the particular recommenda¬ 
tions in relation to the principal Services with which 
we are connected. 

Railways .•—(1) That the present number of Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European, lower and upper 
subordinates, be not reduced for a further period 
of 50 years. 

(2) That owing to the manifest injustice consequent 
on the sudden change of policy in the matter of 
recruitment to the Superior Railway Services, which 
now demand a degree qualification, the I.A. or I.Sc., 
be accepted as a qualifying examination. 

(3) That 15 per cent, of Superior Railway competi¬ 
tive appointments be reserved for nomination by the 
Government of India. 

(4) That for the next 30 years at least special 
provision be made so that 50 per cent, of the 76 per 
cent, appointments in the Superior Services reserved 
for Indianisation be obtained by the promotion of 
approved Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
upper subordinates. 

(5) That a certain number of Anglo-Indian officials 
or non-officials be appointed to every Selection Com¬ 
mittee when subordinates are being selected. 

(6) That any measure of protection afforded us be 
specifically included in any enactment that may be 
the outcome of the Indian Statutory Commission’s 
report. 

Telegraphs.—(1) We desire that the percentage of 
Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans employed 
in certain sections of this Department be raised to 
the level of 66^ per cent, for a period of 25 years and 
that for the succeeding _ 25 years it should not be 
allowed to fall below 60 per cent, in those branches 
of the Service. 

(2) In those Superior Service appointments to 
be recruited by open competitive examination 33^ 
per cent, be reserved for suitable members of the 
community by promotion from the subordinate ranks. 

Customs. —That a fixed percentage of appointments 
for a period of 50 years be guaranteed to Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans, viz., in the 
Preventive Branch 75 per cent, and in the Appraisers’ 
Branch 50 per cent. 

Postal Service. —That we be adequately employed 
in all branches of this service. 

Indian Audit and Accounts Department. —(1) That 
Government should apply to the Principals and 
Headmasters of European Schools and Colleges for 
suitable candidates for the lower grades and, in this 
manner, remedy what is obviously a grievous wrong. 

(2) That for the next 25 years, when we hope to 
be educationally fitted to nm a level race with the 
Indian, and in addition to open competition, we 
suggest that 15 per cent, of the vacancies in the 
Indian Audit and Accounts Department be given 
to the community to be filled by nomination by 
Government and that Principals of Colleges be asked 
to submit the names of suitable students. 

Police .-—That we be more largely employed in a 
Department where employees without commimal 
bias are of such a necessity in India to-day. 

Indian Medical Department .—(1) That the I.M.D. 
be definitely classed as one of the Departments 
mentioned in Appendix XXVII Regulations for the 
Army in India. 

(2) That Army Instructions (India) 286 and 287, 
as also 1134, be made applicable in their entirety to 
1 he I.M.D. with equal retrospective effect. 


(3) That the revised pension rates of the I.M.D. 
which have been sanctioned from 1.10.1927 be given 
with retrospective effect from the 1st October, 1925, 
as in the case of I.U.L. 

(4) That, should the revised pension rates sanctioned 
to the I.U.L. from the 1st October, 1925, be given 
retrospective effect so as to include I.U.L. pensioners 
who retired on or after the 1st April, 1919, the same 
concession should be extended to I.M.D. pensioners 
who retired, or, who were in receipt of the present 
rates of pay on, or, after the 1st April, 1919. 

(5) That the I.M.D. be granted a professional 
qualification or degree that is registrable in the 
United Kingdom as the present diploma is of no 
professional value outside the Department. 

(6) That men in the I.M.D., especially those with 
a record of good service or with Indian degrees or 
British qualifications, should be allowed to enter the 
Civil Medical Services of all the Provinces and that 
Indianisation should not be allowed to prejudice 
their claim to such employment. 

Army. —(1) That the formation of an Anglo- 
Indian Unit, Battery, or Signal Corps be sanctioned. 

(2) That all the Ancillary Branches of the Army 
be thrown open to us. 

(3) That we be granted 50 per cent, of commissions 
in the Auxiliary Force with a period of ten years. 

Settlement Scheme. —That in view of our great 
services to the Empire and the closmc of other 
avenues of employment to the Domiciled Community, 
Government do offer us special facilities for obtaining 
land on terms similar to those offered to Army men 
and others. 

Education. —We desire that the British character 
of European Schools be protected as indicated in 
the Education section of our Memorandum. At the 
same time, in view of the hostile attitude of the 
Legislative Coimcils towards European Education 
and because of the diversity of codes and curricula 
which now prevails, we urge that European Education 
be made a Central non-votable subject, thus enabling 
our children to equip themselves for open competition 
with Indians in the Services. 

We further suggest that a small Committee be 
appointed, on which the Commimity should be 
adequately represented, to tour the Provinces and 
make recommendations for the improvement and 
consolidation of European education. 

We urge that recruitment from England of 
European teachers into the staffs of European schools 
be stopped. This does not refer to educational 
institutions governed by religious bodies where the 
staffs are employed on nominal salaries. 

Finally, as a special measure, in view of our loyal 
services to the revenue-bearing services, and to 
enable the Community to make up for its backward 
condition in higher education and run a level race 
with Indians, so far as degrees are concerned, we 
recommend that Government do capitalise a sum of 
50 lakhs for a period of at least 30 years, the interest 
of which be utilised as scholarships and endowments 
for Anglo-Indian boys and girls to secure higher 
education, both academic and vocational, in India 
and abroad. 

Constitution. —As one of the permanent communities 
of India, we affirm our loyal acceptance of, and 
support to, the Reforms, and our full s 5 Tnpathy with 
the progressive realisation of self-government on 
well-measured lines for India within the British 
Empire. We consider, however, that as security 
and fair play are the essentials of good government, 
the maintenance of law, order, justice and the rights 
of minorities should be protected from the caprice 
of the Legislature by being placed under the special 
care of the Governors and the Governor General. 

With this proviso, we are in favour of the grant 
of greater powers to the Legislatures, as the present 
constitution is frankly unworkable, giving them as 
it does the right of obstruction without the power of 
performance. We consider, however, that Ministers, 
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besides being freed from the control of the Executive 
should be protected from the wanton attacks of the 
Legislature and secured in their appointments for a 
stated period to enable them to carry out their 
programmes. They should further be encouraged 
to create a convention of responsibility by working 
together under a Chief. 

The residuary powers of the Governors and the 
Governor General should, we consider, be retained, 
but Second Chambers should be established in all 
the Provinces to be interposed between the popular 
House and the Governor and as a check on irrespon¬ 
sible legislation. Communities and interests should 
be represented on these by nominated members; 
the Anglo-Indian Community having at least one 
nominated seat in each Province. 

In view of the conflicting and heterogeneous 
interests of the peoples of India, we consider that 
communal electorates should continue, at least for 
the present, and until such time as a national con¬ 
sciousness is created through the sharing of corhmon 
burdens. 

In view of the illiteracy of the masses, we consider 
that the franchise should not be widened. At the 
same time, we suggest that for the Provincial Legisla¬ 
tive Council, the basis of franchise for the Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European Community should 
be literacy; for the Legislative Assembly, the pay¬ 
ment of rates and taxes, directly or indirectly. We are 
men also in favour of the extension of the franchise 
to women of the age of 21 and over and eligible for 
election to all Legislatures. 

We urge that the Anglo-Indian Community be given 
4 elected seats in the Legislative Councils of Bengal, 
Madras, and Burma, 3 elected seats in Bombay, 
2 in the United Provinces, the Punjab and the Central 
Provinces, 2 in Bihar and Orissa and one in Assam, 
and that the Community be represented in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly by an elected member of the com¬ 


munity from each of the 6 major Provinces, the 
remaining Provinces being represented by a nominated 
member. 

Further, that Municipalities, District Boards and 
Union Boards be given powers as wide as are con¬ 
sistent with the protection of vested interests and 
the preservation of Law and Order. 

We urge that every British subject in India should 
have the right to choose whether he will be tried by 
an European or an Indian Jury, and that the Law be 
altered accordingly. 

We also consider that Staff Selection Boards should 
be formed in every Province to deal with appoint¬ 
ments to Provincial Services with a representative 
of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Com¬ 
munity on each body, and that a member of the 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Community 
should be appointed to the Public Services Com¬ 
mission. 

Conclusion. 

(1) For the information and guidance of the Com¬ 
mission we desire to state that the Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled European Conference of India at its 
final session on May 6th, 1928, recommended 
unanimously “ that Col. Gidney, M.L.A., I.M.S. 
(retired), represent the case of the community before 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee when it meets in 
London and that he be given powers to associate 
with him, if necessary, one or two members.” 

(2) We- desire to be granted the privilege of 
supplementing this Memorandum by oral evidence, 
in camera if required. 

(3) The Conference of the Community in India 
authorised the Executive Committee to select persons 
to give oral evidence before the Commission on 
behalf of the Community. The names and addresses 
of these witnesses will be submitted at a later date. 

* ******** * 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE ON EUROPEAN 
EDUCATION. 

There is no doubt that the views expressed in 
the note on European Education, as extracted from 
the Anglo-Indian Memorandum submitted to the 
Indian Statutory Commission, were bound to be 
opposed by European teachers in European Schools 
in India. It was never expected that every European 
teacher would agree with the demand to give Anglo- 
Indians a larger participation both in the training 
of their scholars in the higher posts as also in the 
administration of European Schools. Reason seldom, 
if ever, makes a strong appeal when self-interest 
is concerned. It is, therefore, not surprising to 
find certain European Headmasters of European 
Schools, as also Mr. Wordsworth, an ex-member of 
the Indian Educational Service, giving evidence 
before your Committee on this point of a critically 
disparaging nature. I do not wish to question the 
very dubious authority upon which Mr. Wordsworth 
claims the right to speak as he did, nor ask him to 
produce those Anglo-Indian parents whom he said 
would object to Anglo-Indian teachers training their 
children, but I take the liberty of quoting a few 
additional facts in support of the claim made by 
the community in favour of Anglo-Indian teachers 
being appointed to most of the higher posts in 
European Schools. 

Comparisons are, I know odious, but if they are 
based on facts, they are not only very informative 
and instructive, but often necessary to disprove 
long cherished opinions and beliefs such as were 
expressed by Mr. Wordsworth in his comparison 
between European and Anglo-Indian masters and 
the wishes of Anglo-Indian parents. In refutation 
of his statement, I will draw a comparison between 
two schools only, although I could quote a good many 
others. 

La Martiniere College and St. James' School, Calcutta. 

La Martiniere, Calcutta, has a teaching staff of 
seven European masters imported from England, 
the highest paid receives a salary of about Rs. 1,200/- 
and the lowest paid receives, I believe Rs. 550/- 
per mensem; two Anglo-Indian masters drawing 
Rs. 480/- and Rs. 340/- respectively and two lady 
teachers drawing Rs. 250/- and Rs. 200/- per 
mensem. The total cost of the teaching staff comes 
up to nearly a lakh of rupees per annum. This 
school has been through many financial crises, but, 
it is to-day well off owing to the munificent gift 
of an ex-American pupil, the late Sir Paul Chater. 
In the days of its financial stress the Anglo-Indian 
teachers did most of the work and did it well and 
were considered fit and worthy of employment. 
Since it received this bequest however from Sir 
Paul Chater,_Anglo-Indian teachers have been replaced 
by Europeank.and to-day there are only two Anglo- 
Indian masters as compared with seven Europeans. 

A few years ago, the total number of students 
on the rolls of this School was about 350. To-day, 
I believe there are about 220 and out of this number 
about 160 are Anglo-Indians, of which about 50 per 
cent, are in the junior and kindergarten classes, the 
latter under lady teachers, which means that the 
teaching of about 120 boys who are in the middle 
and upper classes, is done by seven European and 
two Anglo-Indian teachers at an annual cost of over 
Rs. 75,000/-. I am given to understand, I speak 
subject to correction, that the nationalities of the 
children attending the School are 15 to 20 per cent. 
Armenians, 0-75 per cent. Chinese (a fact which, 
I hear, is in direct opposition to the will of General 
Claude Martin), 5 per cent. Europeans and the rest 
Anglo-Indians. The Scholars are either founda¬ 
tioners, demi-foundationers, De Souza Scholarship 
holders, and Thadius Scholarship holders. I mention 
these details to show the Committee that although 
this School has a teaching staff of seven imported 
Europeans the number of students has declined 
considerably within the past few years, a period 
which, I believe, I am right in saying, synchronises 


with the increase in the European teaching staff. The 
various firms employ them as clerks and subordinate 
assistants—in short, they enter a calling in life that 
tends to kill all initiative, makes of them nothing else 
but automatons, and causes them to live their entire 
life in an atmosphere of utter subordination. I ask 
are European teachers on high salaries a real necessity 
for a School that, for the most part, trains its boys for 
nothing better than clerical employment in mercantile 
firms, while the School examination results are not 
better than those of the Roman Catholic Colleges 
and Convents in Calcutta. 

I shall now deal with St. James’ School, Calcutta. 
The entire staff in this School from the Headmaster 
downwards is Anglo-Indian; the Headmaster gets 
a lower salary than the most junior “ Anglo-Indian ” 
master in La Martiniere. A few years ago, the School 
had on its rolls about 150 students. To-day it 
has a total of over 600, and not one of the masters 
is an imported Englishman. Moreover, the fact 
that there is nothing to choose between the educational 
results of these two Schools and the steadily growing 
attendance at St. James’, should certainly go to 
prove : 

(1) That Anglo-Indian parents do not show 
any predilection for Schools where European 
masters are in the majority; 

(2) That the popularity and growth of a 
School does not depend on having Europeans 
occupying senior positions on the teaching staff; 

(3) That Anglo-Indian teachers are capable 
of filling the higher posts in any European 
School in this country as efficiently, if not better, 
than many imported European teachers; 

(4) That European Education can be as 
efficiently and certainly more economically 
administered by a larger employment of qualified 
Anglo-Indians in the senior posts of our European 
Schools in India; 

(5) That it is unnecessary, except for a very 
few specialistic appointments, to import European 
teachers from England, as the custom merely 
tends to inflate the already excessive cost of 
European education and which has to be borne 
by parents of an impoverished community; and 

(6) That with the cost of European Education 
lowered a larger percentage of our children will 
be enabled to go in for higher educatioiL 

I would here also refer to the various Roman 
Catholic institutions in which many Anglo-Indians 
and Domiciled Europeans have held positions of 
Rectors, Principals, and Mother-Superiors, Educa¬ 
tionists who have never left the shores of India, 
nor qualified outside of India, and yet have been 
the direct means of obtaining educational results 
that have rarely been equalled by other European 
Schools, whose pet creed seems to be that none but 
Europeans with English degrees are capable of holding 
senior posts or being Principals of European Schools, 
but, which literally translated means “ No coloured 
person need apply, and if he is employed it must 
be on a lower salary.” I would also draw your 
attention to the fact that Christ Church High School, 
Jubbulpore, and Philander Smith College, Naini 
Tal, two of the finest European Schools in India, 
have yearly to refuse admission to many students 
for want of accommodation, and both Principals 
and Staffs of these Schools are members of the 
Domiciled Community. 

As a community we, therefore, maintain the right 
to train our own children and refuse to support the 
claims of superiority made by European educa¬ 
tionists to-day, who, with all respect and gratitude 
for their past services, we submit are incapable of 
understanding the psychology of our children, while 
it cannot be denied that the inferiority complex 
is thus early developed in their minds, an inferiority 
which unfortunately governs most of their lives and 
leaves them content to work out their salvation in 
subordinate employment, barren of ambition to 
succeed in the Superior Services. 
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I venture this comparison to the members of the 
Education Committee in support of the demand made 
by the community in its Memorandum, and in refuta¬ 
tion of the evidence given by Mr. Wordsworth and 
Mr. Holmes, Headmaster, La Martiniere, Calcutta, 
and others. It was therefore we demanded in our 
Memorandum a larger proportion of employment of 
Anglo-Indian teachers in European Schools. 

The Appointment of an adequate number of Anglo 
Indians, at least 50 per cent., on the Governing 
Bodies of all European Schools. 

Since making this demand, I have come to know 
that it has, in a large measure, the support of His 
Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey, at present Governor 
of the United Provinces. In this connection, I 
would instance the firm attitude he adopted in 
Bishop Cotton School, Simla (another institution 
that has studiously ostracised Anglo-Indians from 
its higher staff) supported no doubt by that able and 
just D.P.I., Sir George Anderson, when there was a 
disagreement between him and the then Governing 
Body who resigned en masse and he (Sir Malcolm 
Hailey) appointed three members of the Domiciled 
Community on it. I would also instance the appoint¬ 
ment of two members of the Domiciled Community, 
Mr. Prince and Mr. Percy, to the Viee-Principalship 
and Headmastership of one of the biggest and best 
European Schools in India, of which every Anglo- 
Indian is proud—the Lawrence School, Ghora Gali. 

The Martiniere in Calcutta has not got a single 
Anglo-Indian on its Governing Body, and as this 
body has the giving of appointments it is not 
umiatural that an Anglo-Indian applicant stands 
very little, if any, chance of being selected for any 
of the higher teaching posts. 

The personnel of the senior Governing Body I 
contend should be of men with a grasp and knowledge 
of the educational needs of the community which it 
is the purpose of the School to serve. Of what use 
are the Member in charge of Education on the 
Viceroy’s Council, the Mayor of Calcutta and the 
Advocate General of Bengal, etc., all of whom are 
Indians, as members of this body ? And yet, these 
very gentlemen are members ex-officio, though, as 
non-Christians they do not function. This body, 
which was constituted when Calcutta wets the Capital 
of India, is to-day archaic and needs to be thoroughly 
overhauled. » 

In the Martiniere, Lucknow, I understand that the 
President of the Local Anglo-Indian Association is 
one of the Governors, but this gentleman also 
represents the Europeans in the U.P. Legislative 
Council and was certainly not selected to servo on 
that body as an Anglo-Indian representative. Another 
Anglo-Indian, an official on the Railway, is also on 
that body, but he also was not selected as an Anglo- 
Indian, but as a representative of the railway, and 
so it happens that in this institution also in which 
almost 80 per cent, of the students are Anglo-Indians 
and Domiciled Europeans, there is not a single 
member of the Governing Body representing the 
interests of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Community. No such monopoly exists in the 
Governing Body of any Indian School or College, 
and I ask why should it be allowed in European 
Schools ? 

Centraliaation of European Education. 

In addition to the reasons already given for this, 
I desire to submit certain questions put and answers 
given by me on this subject, when the Anglo-Indian 
Deputation appeared before the Indian Statutory 
Commission on the 26th November, 1928. 

“ Rao Bahadur Rajah: I see from your 
Memorandum that you desire European Educa¬ 
tion to be made a Government of India Reserved 
non-votable subject. Why do you ask this ? 

“ Colonel Oidney: To obtain one unified 
educational curriculum for all European Schools 
in India, and which itself will need Central 


control. At present, owing to our singular 
setting, the community is scattered all over 
India and Burma and is not concentrated in a 
few large towns as are the Parsis. As I told 
the Chairman, 80 per cent, of the community 
are employed in the All-India Services, which 
exposes the parents of our children to frequent 
transfers, often from the North to the South, 
or East to the West of India, and, as to-day 
each Province has its own educational code and 
curriculum as also final examination, the educa¬ 
tion of our children is seriously handicapped, 
interrupted and disjointed. Moreover, our Euro¬ 
pean Education grants have been steadily 
reduced by the various Provincial Governments 
and Legislatures, and for these reasons the 
future of European Education is very inseciu-e 
in the Provinces and offers a very serious draw¬ 
back to our children, who desire to undergo 
secondary and higher education. We feel we 
would obtain unification of codes and control 
as also security of our grants-in-aid if European 
Education were made a Central Government of 
India subject, non-votable, the same as is 
European Army Education connected with such 
schools as Sanawar, Lovedale, Moimt Abu, 
Lawrence Asylum, Prince of Wales’ School, 
Dehra Dun, etc., wffiose grants and control are 
under the Army Department Government of 
India, and unconnect^ with Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. If Centralisation is possible with these 
Army European Schools and which, after all, are 
not in any way dissimilar to the other Schools, 
why not to all European Schools ? . 

“ Education, I xmderstand, is a reserved 
.subject in the Province ?—It is a reserved subject 
in the Provinces under the Governor in Council, 
but its grant is subject to the vote of the 
Legislature. 

“ What are your objections to continuing that 
as at present ?—One reason is this, that it is 
tmfair to ask the Provincial ryot or villager to 
pay for my education. We contribute very 
little to Provincial revenues. We pay most to 
the Government of India in income-tax and 
Customs duties. 

“ Chairman : Because you are mostly an 
urban community, you mean 1 —In that w-ay, 
too; moreover, I am not of the proprietor classes, 
nor am I a cultivator, and I do not think the 
Provinces should pay for my education; it is 
not fair to expect this of them. Moreover, 
80 per cent, of my people are employed in the 
All-India Services. The Army is an All-India 
Service and its etlucation is controlled by the 
Government of India Army Department; the 
Ecclesiastical Department is also imder the 
Government of India; Income Tax is also a 
Government of India Department; so also is the 
Customs; the only Department that is not 
under the Government of India and with which 
oiu: community is closely concerned is European 
Education. 

“ Rao Bahadur Rajah : Am I to understand 
that you pay largely to the Education Depart¬ 
ment ?—From the Income Tax point of view 
and the super tax point of view, I think we pay a 
considerable amoimt of money to the exchequer 
of the Government of India. 

“ And do you ask on that score for these 
50 lakhs ?—I have an additional reason. The 
Community has in the past rendered exclusive 
service to the Government of India, e.g., in 
the Customs Department, which has added 
thousands of crores of rupees to the Government 
of India exchequer. Then, again, the Domiciled 
Community constitutes two-thirds of the Indian 
Auxiliary Force and has formed the major part 
of all such previous Corps for the past 60 years. 
The Auxiliary Force is the second line of defence 
of the British Army in India. This is a purely 
volunteer force, though the Railway Battalions 
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are conscribed. Nevertheless, we are a source 
of great economy to the military expenditure of 
India, for, to replace us in the Auxiliary Force at 
least 15 to 20 British Regiments would have to 
be added to the present strength of the British 
Army in India. We, therefore, in this manner, 
constitute an annual saving of over two crores of 
rupees to the Government of India and, in 
return, surely, it is not an unreasonable request 
for 50 lakhs to be capitalised for 30 years for a 
community that has done so much for India 
and its development, and who, to-day, volim- 
tarily and so materially help in the defence of 
the country and whose future economic salvation 
depends so largely on adequate higher and 
vocational education. We have served India 
and the British Empire loyally and well; we 
are the descendants of those Britishers who 
made the Indian Empire; we helped those 
pioneers and as their issue we, who are being 
as it were, discarded in response to Indian clamour 
and aspirations, feel that we have a moral 
claim on England and India to this help in our 
hour of need.” 

I should like to add that Sir Abdul Kerim Ghuznavi, 
speaking on behalf of the Muslims of Bengal alone, 
asked for the sum of one crore of rupees annually for 
10 years for Muslim Education. 

In this connection, I would draw your special 
attention to the point raised when I asked why, if 
European (Army) Education has, without any 
difficulty or question by the Indian Legislature, been 
permitted to be a Central Govermnent of India 
non-vo‘table subject, since the introduction of the 
Reforms, the same could not be done With European 
(Civil) Education in the remaining Schools in India; 
for, after all, it cannot be denied that those so-called 
Army European Schools which are imder Central 
Government control are subject to the same 
educational curricula and inspections, and they 
recruit from the same class of boys as do the Civil 
European Schools, the difference being that, in the 
former, a child has to claim some military connection 
before he is admitted, a connection that can be and is 
established by at least 50 per cent, of the Anglo- 
Indian commimity, who, in addition can claim this 
privilege by virtue of being children of members of 
the Auxiliary Force. 

I should also like to draw your particular attention 
to another point in my answers Where reference was 
made to the fact that, as 80 per cent, of the Domiciled 
Community (who supply more than 80 per cent, of 
the children that attend European Schools in India) 
are employed in Central Government and All-India 
Services and it should be the duty of the Central 
Government to control and administer the education 
of this 80 per cent, of the Domiciled Community, 
the same as it does its religious education, its income- 
tax, its dues to the Customs, &c. 

I might also add that an additional reason for 
asking that European Education be made a Central 
Subject, provided it be non-votable, is because I am 
not one of those who entertain the belief that the 
Central Legislature has, during its life, shown a 
greater sense of responsibility than the Provincial 
Legislatures; on the contrary, the work of the Central 
Legislature for the past few years has more than 
proved the very opposite. 

H. Gidney, 

M.L.A., J.P., F.R.S. (E), Lt.-Col. I.M.S. (Rd.). 

President, A.I. & D.E. Conference. 
Calcutta, 

5ih Junitary, 1929. 

THE SURVEY OF INDIA, CLASS II SERVICE. 

This is one of the All-India Gazetted Services 
recruited in India, in which the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European community has played an 
important and abiding part, but whose interests in 


it are to-day so seriously threatened that, if imchecked 
will end within a few years in its total exclusion. 

History.—T!h.e year 1878 might be said to be the date 
of the inspection of the Survey of India Department, 
although, previous to this there were in existence 
the Great Trigonometrical, Topographical and 
Revenue Surveys which were all loosely connected 
together. From that year till 1891 the Service Was 
entirely Anglo-Indian. From 1891, other com¬ 
munities were eligible for recruitment in the proportion 
of 25 per cent. In the year 1895, the Department 
was re-organised, and, whereas, up to this date 
members of the service were eligible for advancement 
to any of the higher posts of the department, this 
re-organisation closed the door to higher appointments 
and confined the service within subordinate limits, 
beyond which there were no prospects. It was not 
till 1919, as a result of the Public Services Commission 
of 1912—14, that this grievance was partially removed 
by the reservation of 10 posts in the higher service 
(Class I) for promotion from the lower (Class II). 
On accoimt of imequal recruitment and the consequent 
block of promotion, 90 per cent, of the members of 
Class II Service (predominantly Anglo-Indian), 
recruited prior to 1919, are faced with disheartening 
prospects, whereas those members joining after 1919 
have brilliant prospects. In spite of representation 
nothing has been done to improve the condition. In 
1919, the recruitment of communities other than 
Anglo-Indian was increased in proportion from 
25 per cent, to 60 per cent, thereby decreasing the 
Anglo-Indian proportion from 75 per cent, to 40 per 
cent.; but, actually, up to date, the munber of officers 
in the service recruited since 1919 includes only 
27 per cent, of Anglo-Indians, instead of 40 per cent. 
Govermnent is under the impression that, in view of 
the comparatively liberal number of posts in the 
higher service thrown open to the Class II service, this 
service has been well treated; but, it is apparent 
that when the brighter prospects materialise the 
Anglo-Indian Community will be in a pronotmced 
minority—the Commimity that has laid the founda¬ 
tions of the department and helped to build it up. 

Demands. —We, therefore, respectfully desire — 

(i) that a generous measure of relief be afforded 
to men who joined the service prior to 1919. 

(ii) that the proportion of 40 per cent, in the 
recruitment of Anglo-Indians b^ maintained. 

* ♦♦****#* * 

Memorandum from 

Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 

Association, All-India and Burma. 

I beg to place the following points for the 
consideration of Sir John Simon and the Indian 
Statutory Commission when they visit Bangalore. 
In this connection, I desire to draw your attention 
to page 299 of the Memorandum of the Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled European Community of India. 
The matter refers to the town of Bangalore which is 
a British settlement under political control. The 
Anglo-Indian population of this town is larger than 
any other city in India and approximates to over 
15,000. Most of these are retired Government 
pensioners, the majority of whom have held high 
Government posts. They are house-owners and are 
in every way qualified to vote but, being in a political 
area, not one of them enjoys the privilege of a vote 
and the coirununity is thereby deprived of a very 
large number of votes—especially a very influential 
section of the community. Besides there are some of 
the best European Schools in this town. My request 
is that in the new constitution members of the 
Anglo-Indian community in the town of Bangalore 
be accorded the privilege of a vote. 
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DELHI. 

Dated 26th November, 1928. 


PEIESENT ; 

All the Members or the Commission anb of the Central Committee (except 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan). 


Deputation of ANGLO-INDIAN AND DOMICILED EUROPEAN 

ASSOCIATION. 


The Deputation consisted of:— 

Lt.-Col. H. Gidney, M.L.A., Calcutta. 
Mr. L. T. Maguire, M.L.C., Calcutta. 
Rev. W. A. Hobson, Madras. 

Mr. C. S. Cameron, Calcutta. 

**««***#•*•» 

3. Chairman : The first thing which strikes me 
about the Memorandum is this. This is a constitu¬ 
tional conference. It is not directly concerned with the 
precise form of the legislation or of the executive action 
which is taken by the legislative and executive autho¬ 
rities here, either in the Central Government or in the 
provinces. The primary concern of the Conference 
is with the constitutional structure of British India, 
both at the centre and in the provinces, and therefore, 
though it is ■ very important for us to appreciate 
what are the points made in this Memorandmn by 
way of complaint and grievances, and so on, we are 
more immediately concerned with the question of 
the constitutional remedies which you would propose. 
If I may put the thing in another way, it is not a bad 
test for the purpose of deciding what is most important 
for the Conference, to consider whether the witnesses 
who come before us are suggesting that the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act should be amended, or that the 
Rules made under it should be altered, in the interests, 
for example, of the Anglo-Indian community; and, 
therefore, I would draw a distinction in this memoran¬ 
dum between the matter it contains down to about 
page 296, which is a most valuable compendium of a 
large mass of facts and statistics and matters of com¬ 
plaint, and the part of it which begins on page 296, 
headed “ Constitution,” which is followed with some 
quite specific proposals for alteration in the 
representation, for example, of the community in 
the different legislatures, and so forth. You see 
what I mean ?—I do, sir. 

4. May I just ask one or two questions about the 
earlier part, and then I will pass at once to the latter 
part, because that is the part about which w’e shall 
need, in the end, your special help. Will you tell me 
this. Where does one find, in the first place, in the 
statute book the expression “ statutory native of 
India ” ?—There is no such expression in the statute 
book. The expression “ statutory native of India,” 
has been applied to the classification given to us as 
natives of India by statute. 

5. Where do we find that—the classification of 
the Anglo-Indian community as “ natives of India ” ? 
—In Parliamentary Statute Vic. 33, 1870. 

6. You mean the Imperial Act ?—^Yes. 

7. Is it in the Naturalisation Act ?—I am not sure 
of that, but it is stated there that we are natives of 
India, and we are entitled to employment the same 
as every other class of Indian. 

Chairman ; That evidently is not the Naturalisation 
Act. 

»««*»*»••»*• 

8. Chairman,! If you will turn to page 274 of your 
document, you quote there from the answer to a 


Mr. E. T. McCluskie, M.L.C., Calcutta. 
Rev. P. E. CurtiS) Agra. 

Rev. G. C. Rogers, M.A., Jubbulpore. 

question in the House of Commons : “ For purposes 
of employment under Government and inclusion in 
schemes of Indianisation, members of the Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European Community are 
Statutory Natives of India. For purposes of Ques¬ 
tion and internal security, their status, in so far 
as it admits of definition, approximates to that of 
European British Subjects.” And you tell me that 
the phrase “ statutory natives of India ” refers 
really to a definition to be found in the Imperial 
Act of 1870 ?—That is so. 

9. Then at the bottom of the page, after pointing 
out that owing to this double aspect given to your 
community by these different points of view, there 
is a tendency, instead of getting the benefit of both 
aspects, for your community rather to be alternately 
prejudiced : is not that your point ?—Yes. 

10. You go on to say : “ For example, as members 
of the Auxiliary Force, we share the task of internal 
defence with the British Army, but, when it comes 
to a question of admission into the Army we are 
asked to accept the conditions of service of an Indian 
Sepoy.” Will you excuse me for asking, is not that 
perhaps a little bit rhetorical ? Is not a member of 
the Anglo-Indian community eligible for a Com¬ 
mission ?—That is another question, sir. 

11. Forgive me, I do not think it is, because if 
I read the phrase “ when it comes to a question of 
admission into the Army we are asked to accept the 
conditions of service of an Indian Sepoy,” it suggests 
to my mind a little that there is some disqualification 
for officer rank. That is not so, is it ?—It is so. 
I can only get in as a Commissioned Officer as an 
Indian. 

12. Certainly. You mean that so far as regards 
the receiving of a Commission is concerned, an Anglo- 
Indian's claim stands on the basis that he is an 
Indian, not on the basis that he is a European ? 
—Yes, that is the only basis on which I can enter 
the commissioned ranks of the Army to-day, as an 
Indian. I do not object to that at all. 

13. I am not asking for the moment whether the 
opportunities and facilities are sufficient; that is 
a matter which is not a constitutional point; but 
I wanted to be clear on the fact. Is not an Anglo- 
Indian open for a nomination to Sandhurst ?—^No, 
there is no nomination to Sandhurst for an Anglo- 
Indian as an Anglo-Indian. He must enter as an 
Indian. 

14. Is not he in that respect in the same position 
as an Indian ?—^Yes, but he goes up for an examina¬ 
tion, but by an examination, I mean a selection by 
a special committee. 

16. I must have misunderstood your answer 
because my question seems to me to be right. 

tr a 
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will put it again. Is not an Anglo-Indian qualified 
for admission to Sandhurst by nomination ?—Yes, 
as an Indian, not as an Anglo-Indian. 

16. As an Indian ?—Yes. 

17. The point really is that in these matters of 
military rank and officer-training a member of the 
Anglo-Indian community is regarded as an Indian ? 
—Yes. 

18. That is the point. I wanted to be quite 
clear ?—-But he cannot enter into the rank and 
file of the Army as it is constituted on the caste 
system; he cannot enter into any other rank of 
the Indian Army except as an Indian. 

19. It was the use of the word “ sepoy ” I did not 
understand ?—-That is exactly what I meant. He 
cannot enter the British Army. 

20. Your point is he cannot enter the British 
Army by enlistment ?—Not as an Anglo-Indian. 
He has to say he is a European. If he seems a 
European by complexion he is accepted, but he is 
not accepted as an Anglo-Indian; he, must say he 
is a European. During the War, however, he was 
taken in and classified as a European regardless of 
his colour. 

21.. Will you turn for a moment to pe-ge 275 ? I do 
not propose to go through the figures there, but 
you might tell me this. Are those figures in sub¬ 
stance the same figures, or some of them, as were 
put before the Secretary of State before the despatch 
from the India Office which we know of, of last 
September, was written ?—I do not follow. 

22. On page 275 there is a series of figures showing 
the percentage of Anglo-Indians in the various 
services. There have been, have there not, some 
complaints made ? I think there were two deputa¬ 
tions fairly recently (one in 1923 and another in 
1925) to the Secretary of State on behalf of the Anglo- 
Indian community ?—Yes. 

* ******** * 

28. Indeed the question * • * is not so 

much a constitutional question as an economic 
question and a social and official question, is not it ? 
—I frankly admit that my problem is mainly an 
economic one. 

29. I know you admit it most frankly ?—It is for 
my life I am presenting this; indeed it is for my very 
existence. 

30. On page 296 there is a passage which entirely 

justifies what you say; you say * * ♦ * 

“ Since our problem is more an economic than a 
political one ...” and so on?—Yes. 

31. I think you have been, if you will allow me 
to say so, entirely fair about that; you have stated 
it most straightforwardly and candidly. I follow 
that. I see this document which you have drawn 
up bears the date 25th June, 1928 ?—Yes. 

32. Then we may take it, may we not, that your 
Memorandum was drawn up before the reply of the 
Secretary of State, which was communicated to you 
by the Secretary to the Government of India which 
was in September?—The 13th September, I think. 

33. Anyhow, it was in September ?—That is so. 
Our memorandum was presented to you before We 
received this reply, and this has seriously handicapped 
us in not being able to modify many of the views we 
have embodied in our Memorandum. 

34. I do not think you have really suffered, because 
as you point out, constitutionally the question remains 
quite untouched. I do not see myself how you are 
prejudiced about that. Of course, as you will realise, 
the economic difficulties as such are not susceptible of 
direct treatment by an actual change in the consti¬ 
tutional structure ?—With all respect to you, Sir, 

I am inclined to think they are very markedly 
affected. 

35. You will show me exactly the way later. May 

we now turn, to save time, but not in the least to 
exclude intermediate matter, to page 296. In 
* * * * that page you speak of the 

necessity for the protection of minorities. Now, 
treating the thing for the moment as a question of 


constitutional structure, of revising the language of 
the Government of India Act or of the statutory rules 
made imder it, are you able to tell us what is the 
form in which you suggest this protection of minori¬ 
ties should be secured for your- own community ?— 
I would have to make a specific claim for my com¬ 
munity. I do not understand whether you want me to 
suggest a statutory protective measure for all minority 
communities or only for my own. 

36. I mean, more particularly for your own com¬ 
munity. What is the nature of the constitutional 
modification which you and your deputation suggest 
the Conference might consider for the protection of 
the Anglo-Indian commimity as a minority ? ■— 
Briefly, my idea would be that a statute should be 
passed or some enactment made by which the Anglo- 
Indian community would be economically protected 
for a limited period of years, say 30 to 60 years, during 
which time it would be able to equip itself educa¬ 
tionally; and at the end of that period the com¬ 
munity could sink or swim with the rest of India. 

37. I think we must get you to carry that a little 
further for us, because if you contemplate some 
statutory provision it has got to be put in language 
which can have a definite legal application. General 
phrases, of course, would not secure it. I follow 
you are saying you think the statutory protection 
should be for a period, which you suggest should be 
30 or 50 years, but can you help me a little more and 
tell me, in the language of a legislator, what is the 
sort of clause or the effect of the clause which you have 
in mind (I do not Want you to draft the Words) 
when you suggest the statute should contain pro¬ 
visions for your economic protection?—I could only 
ask for a repetition with its more practical enforcement 
of paragraph 346 of the Montagu-Chelmsford report. 

38. I think it is worth while reading this. It is 
paragraph 346 of the Montagu-Chelmsford report. 
The authors of the report say this : “ Some reference 
is needed also to the case of the large Anglo-Indian 
community which on historic groimds has a strong 
claim on the consideration of the British Govern¬ 
ment. It is not easy for them, occupying as they do 
an intermediate position between the races of the 
East and West, to win for themselves by their own 
unaided enterprise a secure position in the economy 
of India. They have been hitherto to a great extent 
in political and economic dependence on the Govern¬ 
ment ; and they Would not be strong enough to 
withstand the effect of changes which omitted to 
take account of their peculiar situation. We think 
that Government must acknowledge, and must be 
given effective power to discharge the obligation to 
see that their interests are not prejudicially affected.” 
Of course, we all have that paragraph in mind, and it 
is a very important one; but what one notices is 
that so far as the constitutional structure of British 
India following upon the Montagu-Chelmsford report 
is concerned, it is rather difficult to find a clause in the 
Act which can be said to provide this economic 
protection. I have not any doubt that you and others 
who work with you have thought this out very care¬ 
fully. I wondered, therefore, whether you could make 
any suggestion to the Conference as to the form in 
which the statutory provision might be touched, or 
the substance of it?— (Mr. Maguire.) What I would 
suggest is that some definite clause should be inserted 
in the Act. After all, what we have there (in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford report) is merely a recommenda¬ 
tion that there should be something definite in the 
statute which would give a period of protection to 
the Anglo-Indian community, purely on an economic 
basis. 

39. Do not think I want to Worry you at all; I 
only want your help. I do not think it is possible to 
write down a clause which would provide in those 
terms, or anything like those terms, that the Anglo- 
Indian community shall be economically protected. 
A clause in an Act of Parliament has to say some¬ 
thing specific ?—It would, of course, have to be care¬ 
fully framed, but I think our general feeling is that 
up to now, though the intentions have been good. 
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the effect as far as %ve are ooneemed has been rather 
disastrous, and unless we have something which is 
really binding in the Act—for a certain period, I do 
not say for all time—we should feel very insecure. 
If it could not be inserted in the Act itself, there might 
be something very specific in the Instrument of 
Instructions given under the Act itself. 

40. Mr. Hartshorn ; On page 56 of your Sum.maiy 
you ask that “ the present number of Anglo-Indian 
and domiciled European lower and upper suboi di- 
nates, be not reduced for a further period of 50 years.” 
You have about 14,000 men employed, I think, out 
of about three-quarters of a million on the railways, 
and you are asking that that number should not be 
reduced, but that you shall continue to have at least 
14,000 on the railways during the next 50 years. Is 
that the kind of thing you mean when you are asking 
for this guarantee ?■— {Colonel Qidney.) That is the 
kind of thing. 

41. That would be one item that you propose?— 
Yes. 

42. Chairman : I am obliged, Mr. Hartshorn. That 
helps to clear that up. What was in my mind was 
this. I do not want us to fail to consider very carefully 
and sympathetically any proposal w'hich you would 
wish us to examine, and you suggest that something 
should be inserted by way of amendment into the 
Government of India Act, and I feel a great deal 
of sympathy with much of what you say. I think 
everybody feels sincere sympathy for the difficulties 
of your community, but I must tell you frankly that 
I see very great difficulty at present in knowing how 
to frame a clause in the Government of India Act. It 
may be that Mr. Hartshorn has put his finger on the 
real answer, that you do not expect to get the consti¬ 
tutional instrmnent, the Government of India Act, so 
revised as to contain a clause, but you would wish 
to secure protection by authoritative direction, if 
you like, such as this proposal that the present 
number of Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans 
employed in the railway is not to be reduced for a 
period ?—Yes. {Mr. Maguire.) It might find a 
specific place in the Instrument of Instructions rather 
than on such general lines as are there already. 

Colonel Qidney : Might I just amplify that ? At 
the bottom of page 300 of the Memorandum, I have 
stated that it is owing to the present constitution, in 
other words, the reflex action of reforms, that we 
to-day find our economic position so insecure, and, 
although it may not be embodied in a Government of 
India Act, I think you will agree with me that the 
Lee Commission enacted that a certain percentage of 
appointments he given to Europeans and a certain 
percentage to Indians, and since that has become 
operative as a part of the policy of the Government 
of India I beg that you will consider our case in that 
light, and legislate for us on similar lines. 

43. We have that, of course, fully in mind, but you 
also have in mind that the recommendations of the 
Lee Commission primarily refer to All-India services, 
and, of course, the interests of your community are 
very largely tied up with recruitment to the pro¬ 
vincial services ?—No, Sir, forgive me. We are 
nearly 86 per cent, employed in the All-India services. 

44. You say 85 per cent, of the Anglo-Indian 
community, so far as it is officially employed, is 
employed in All-India seiwices ?—Yes, that is the 
characteristic point about our employment. 

46. I think what you mean is not All-India ser¬ 
vices ; you perhaps mean Central services ?—I mean 
by All-India services those that are controlled by the 
central Government of India. Might I amplify it ? 
We have a population (I will put it roughly) of 
50,000 employable men in the community, 14,000 of 
these, together with 4,000 domiciled Europeans, are 
employed on the railways, 2,000 more are employed 
on the telegraphs, about 2,000 more in the Customs, 
about 300 more in the Post, about 300 in the Survey, 
600 in the I.M.D., in the Salt, etc. These are all 
Government of India services, and we have very 
few of the community employed in the provincial 
services; in fact, we may say that we are negligible 


in the provincial services, the only provincial service 
we have any concern with is Education. 

46. Before passing it on to others, may I call 
attention to what you say on page 298. You refer 
there to the definition of a European as given in the 
Schedule 2 of the Electoral Rules of the Legislative 
Council ?—^Yes. 

47. “ A European means any person of European 
descent in the male line, being a British subject and 
resident in British India, who either was bom in, or, 
has a domicile in the United Kingdom, or, in any 
British possession, or, in any State in India, or, 
whose father was so bom, or has, or had up to the 
date of the birth of the person in question such a 
domicile.” Then, I understand you to say that if 
that was liberally interpreted, the definition should 
be taken to include almost the entire Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled European community ?—Yes. 

48. Just show me why you say that. Of course, 
the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European community 
is domiciled in India ?—Yes. 

49. What are the words, then, in the definition 
which would cover that ?—Well, sir, take myself as 
an example; I can claim to be in the European 
electorate. It is the first generation of any mixed 
marriage or a marriage between a European and an 
Anglo-Indian lady who can be on the European 
electoral roll, and are entitled to do so. Bxit I am 
not pressing that point to-day. My desire has altered 
since the receipt of the recent Government of India 
despatch, because, it has instructed me to take the 
status of a native of India, and I am prepared to do it. 

60. That is a very important statement ?—I am 
prepansd to do that, and I do not desire to press this 
point of the European electorate definition except to 
impress upon you that by this elasticity of definition 
of a European the Anglo-Indian community is deprived 
of much of its strength. Then there are certain side 
factors, such as social advantages on which I shall not 
dilate, certain other amenities, and advantages, such 
as more liberal Railway leave rules and salaries for 
Europeans which bait the unpigmented members of my 
community to deny their nationality and enter the 
European classification, thereby depriving me of their 
numerical and financial strength 

51. I am very much obliged to you, because that 

is a very important statement; I have not seen it in 
public before. Do I understand rightly that since 
the communication to you of the Secretary of State’s 
despatch last September you are resolved to take up 
the x^sition in the light of that despatch that you 
and those for whom you speak accept the position of 
native of India, and endeavour to protect your rights 
by a prox)er constitutional provision as such ?—Yes, 
but as a sjiecial community. The only proviso 
make is embodied in « * * * page 298 

of our Memorandum in which I have asked that a 
definition be formulated for the entire domiciled 
community and to embrace within it all those who 
can claim employment as natives of India under 
statute. I want to include in my constituency all 
those that should be in it. I do not desire, as prevails 
to-day, that any member of our community should 
secure economic advantages reserved for natives of 
India and at the same time be eligible to exercise his 
iwlitica! vote in the European constituency. 

52. That answers the only question I wanted at the 
moment to put. We all notice, of course, that you 
are urging that there should be extension of the 
method of election for Anglo-Indian representatives. 
Iwas going to put to you a cxuestion as to the principle 
on which you thought the list of voters should be 
drawn up, but your last answer really covers that 
point ?—Yes 

63. Sir Arthur Froom ; * * * Arising 

from a reply to .some questions put to you by the 
Chairman about the army, would you have any 
demand from your community for enlistment as 
private soldiers in the British Army?—^Yes. 

V 3 
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54. This is not a very great point, but I would like 
to clear it up. I think you put it as rather a grievance 
of your community that they are not eligible to serve 
in the British Army as private soldiers ?—^Yes. 

56. Is that really a concrete grievance ? Is there 
any demand in your community to enlist as private 
soldiers, on very poor pay per day ? It is a small 
point ?—^It is a big point with us. In common with 
every other community we look upon this ostracism 
from the Army as an insult, as an unmerited communal 
insult. We are the direct issue of the pioneer English¬ 
men, and in the Great War you took of us freely; you 
enlisted our men and women in every branch of the 
British Army and gave us the pay of the European 
soldier; you enlisted our women as nurses on the 
European cadre; you employed us then in every 
sphere and capacity, while to-day we ai’e offered 
admission into the Indian Army only as Sepoys on 
Indian wages, despite the fact that we are to-day 
employed in the Auxiliary Force as European British 
subjects. 

66. That is perfectly true, that at a great crisis 
your community came forward to serve the Empire, 
but my point is that the prospects in the British 
Army as an ordinary private soldier are not very 
great; the pay is very poor and the diuation of 
service is very short ?—^We have, to-day. Sir Arthur, 
600 to 800 Anglo-Indians serving in the British 
Army who entered it during the War, and have been 
retained there, and are a credit to the British Army. 

« mif*it**** * 

67. You are a member of the Legislative Assembly, 
are you not ?—Yea. 

68. Elected or nominated ?—Nominated. 

69. Who do you regard as your constituency I — 
I have no constituency which elects me. 

60. Except the Anglo-Indian community, perhaps ? 
—I have got a seat in the Legislative Assembly by 
virtue of a nomination by the Viceroy, but I always 
consult my community, which is spread over the 
whole of India and Burma. 

61. You told our Chairman that your community 
had accepted the .status of statutory natives of 
India?—^Yes. 

62. That being so, in the Legislative Assembly 
you hold a nominated seat as a native of India— 
an Indian ?—Yes, as an Anglo-Indian. 

63. So your community is one of the many 
commimities of Indians in this country ?-^Yes. 

64. Has there ever been any attack on your 
community as part of the great population of Indians 
in India ? Has there ever been any legislation, or 
anything of that description ?—I say, with all respect 
to my Indian legislative brothers, that ever since I 
have been in the Assembly, i.e., for the last eight 
years, I have been subjected to almost daily attacks 
on the position the Anglo-Indian community occupies 
in the various services in this country. There has 
been a continual attack on us, by questions, by 
resolutions, by cuts in the budget and other such 
measures. I am, however, pleased to say that my 
Muslim friends have not as a rule participated in 
these attacks. 

66. Is it for that reason that, having accepted the 
position of a statutory Indian, you fear for the future 
of your commtmity ?—Yes. You asked me just now, 
and Sir John Simon also asked me, whether I had 
“ accepted ” the position of a statutory native of 
India. In reply I should say I had no alternative 
but to accept that position—^indeed, that status wc« 
imposed on me by parliamentary statute and has 
been recently reiterated by the Secretary of State 
and Government of India—and I am prepared to 
take it. 

66. Chairman : I have the statute before me now, 
and it is always a good thing to look at the document. 
You, Colonel Gidney, were quite right when you 
said it was the Imperial statute of 1870. It is in the 
Indian Coimcils Act' of 1870, 33 Vic., Chapter III. 
It is not in the Naturalisation Act (though it is the 
same year as that) but in quite a different statute. 


For the purposes of that Act there is a definition 
of the words “ natives of India,” and this is the 
definition : “ For the purposes of the Act the words 
‘ natives of India ’ shall include any person bom and 
domiciled within the dominions of Her Majesty in 
India of parents habitually resident in India and not 
established there for temporary purposes only.” 
What one notices is that that definition has got 
nothing to do with mixed blood; it would apply to 
a man whose ancestry was European on both sides, 
if the parents were habitually resident in India, for 
it says, “ the words ‘ natives of India ’ shall include 
any person born and domiciled within the dominions 
of Her Majesty in India of parents habitually resident 
in India and not establisHed there for temporary 
purposes only ” ?—Yes. 

67. That is a rather striking thing ?-—That includes 
the Anglo-Indian community. 

68. It includes them, but I wanted to point out 
that as a matter of statutory definition this phrase 
(which I can quite imderstand is carefully scrutinised 
by your commimity) is a phrase which is not directed 
in terms to wbat I may call mixed blood, but would 
apply equally to a gentleman whose ancestry on both 
sides was purely European ?-—That is why we include 
in our community the “ Doniiciled European ” also. 
I accept that; that is so. 

69. Sir Arthur Froom : In the letter which the 
Secretary of State addressed to the Government of 
India, and which the Govermnent of India wrote to 
you in September last, there is some suggestion that 
the employment of Anglo-Indians should be safe¬ 
guarded on the railways ?—Yes. It is on page 278. 

70. Are you satisfied with that suggestion ?—^Yes; 
if put into effect, and by statute, we should be quite 
satisfied. 

* * * ♦ « * * * • » 

72. Sir Arthur Froom : Your reply is, you would 
like statutory effect given to it ?—Yes, and it should 
be applied, among other services, to Telegraphs and 
Customs also. 

73. I was coming to that, I think you mentioned 
to our Chairman that there are four great services 
in which your community have been employed in 
considerable numbers. Railways, of course, we know. 
Then we have the Customs, the Post Office and the 
Telegraph Department ?—^Not the Post Office now. 

74. But you were employed in the Post Office ?— 
Yes, very largely many years ago. 

75. And the Telegraph Department ?—Yes; also 
the Indian Medical Department. 

76. My difficulty is this; Would you want some¬ 
thing inserted in any future Government of India 
Act to pro'sude for special employment of the Anglo- 
Indian commimity in all these departments ?—^Yes, 
if that is possible. 

77. If it were possible; but as statutory Indians 
what would happen ? Suppose the Mahomedans 
asked for something to be put in the Government of 
India Act of their community, and the Sikhs said : 
“We want some special employment.” I do not 
know if they would like it put in, but suppose they 
did 1 I mean, if one class of the Indian community 
demands statutory protection for employment in 
certain of the Gk)vemment services, would not it tend 
to make other communities emulate their example? 
I see some difficulties, and I want you to suggest 
how they may be got over in favour of your 
community ?—At present I see no need for such 
statutory enactments for the other big communities, 
such as Muslims and Sikhs, because in all pacts— 
written or unwritten, provincial or Government of 
India—the question is always a settlement between 
the Government and the Muslims and Hindus, while 
the Anglo-Indian is a very remote afterthought. He 
is never considered in these pacts now. As a matter 
of fact his present position is in such,jeopardy that he 
is being displaced from the Services owing to the 
clamorous demands of other communities, and there 
is no need for any special enactment for them. For 
example, if there is a High Covut judgeship or other 
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such appointment going vacant, a Hindu or a Muslim 
demands and gets it; but the claim of the Anglo- 
Indian is never considered. I can give you a recent 
instance of an Anglo-Indian who passed fifth in the 
last Forest service competitive examination. There 
were four vacancies, and he was the first Anglo- 
Indian who had ever qualified for entrance into this 
service by competition. Three of the four vacancies 
were given to the first three candidates; for the fourth 
vacancy, i.e., to adjust communal inequalities, the 
Anglo-Indian was overlooked, and either the twenty- 
ninth man, the twenty-fourth or twenty-sixth on 
the list, all of whom are Muslims, is, I understand, 
going to be selected. My claim is entirely overlooked. 
Here is a specific instance. There is also another 
specific instance in the Government of India Finance 
department, in which the Honourable Member was 
in need of an assistant financial advisor and asked 
for an Indian, overlooking the claims of a senior 
qualified Anglo-Indian, and it was only when he 
could not find a qualified Indian that he took an 
Anglo-Indian. It seems to me, that even the 
Government of India places us in the position of a 
very remote second thought in these settlements, 
and that is why I am so d^irous of having some 
statutory protection for a certain number of years, 
until I am sufficiently educated to run a level race 
with the Indian. 

78. Following up my point, let me say I am not 
trying to raise difficulties; I want to clear them up. 
It is Within the knowledge of most of us that we 
frequently have questions put in the Central Legisla¬ 
ture as to how many Mahomedans are employed 
in such-and-such services, and if the number is below 
a certain figure why more are not employed; so 
the various communities are not altogether satisfied 
With the proportion of their enlistment in the various 
services. My point is that if you demand some 
statutory protection, would not we get these other 
communities demanding statutory protection ?— 
I have no objection to them doing so. 

79. And where would the end be ?—I quite see 
your point, and I do not think there is any objection, 
if their demand be made on the basis of their present 
employment, or to their protection for any limited 
period such as we have asked. Indeed, I should like 
to draw particiilar attention to page 278 of our 
Memorandum, which satisfies Sir Arthur Froom’s 
questions. Although Government says we are Natives 
of India on page 278 of the Memorandum, we instance 
a Government member making a statement in the 
Legislative Assembly in which he creates a cleavage 
in as far as he calls Anglo-Indians one commimity 
and he calls the rest of the other communities 
“ Indian communities.” and ho intensifies this further 
on by saying: “I have reduced the number of 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians, and those posts have 
been given to Indians.” If, €is an Anglo-Indian, 
I am a native of India, how can you Indianise an 
Indian ? If I am an Anglo-Indian and a native of 
India, why should I be replaced by another Indian 
when I am doing a job well, especially in departments 
as the Railways, Telegraphs, Customs, etc., which 
we have built up ? That is our difficulty; Government 
themselves create this cleavage. That paragraph 
is a very important one. 

80. Chairman : Page 278 ?—Page 278. * • * 

Lower down the page ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

will find the following: “ The Railway Board 

recognise that there are now members of other 
commrmities,” so I am evidently separated from 
other communities; and further down it says : “ The 
position actually is, therefore, that the Railway 
Board have informed ^ Agents that they consider 
that Indians should be'given the same opportunities 
of showing their aptitude and capacity for these 
posts as Anglo-Indians, with the result that they 
are obtaining an increasing number of these posts. 
The latest figures I have got show, for example, 
that in 1927 among the subordinates drawing Rs. 250 
per niensem and over, there was a reduction of 
50 Europeans, a reduction of 44 Anglo-Indians, an 


increase of 121 Hindus, an increase of 38 Muslims 
and an increase of 50 of ‘ other classes .’ ” I do not 
object to that at all, but if I am to be called an Indian, 
and if I accept the status of an Indian, why make 
this classification between me and other Indians ? 
You do not make it between Parsis and other Indians. 
That is the insecurity of my position. 

81. Sir Arthur Froom : I see your point, that in 
this Indianisation scheme the Anglo-Indians should 
be included. Is that your point ?—Yes; but though 
by statute We are Indians, the Indian refuses to 
recognise this and looks upon us as aliens. This 
is our fear. 

82. Chairman : Is not your real point this, if I 
may put it for you: You say that as things are, 
there is a very grave practical risk of the Anglo- 
Indian being squeezed out between the upper and 
the nether millstone ?—Quite right. 

83. From the point of view of one body, the body 
that calls itself thoroughly and completely Indian, 
the Anglo-Indian is treated as not being inside that 
body. From the point of view of the other body, 
which is called European, the Anglo-Indian is not 
treated as if he was of that body; and therefore, 
when you come to consider how the different com¬ 
munities should get their share, and none of them 
should be unduly excluded, there is a very grave risk 
that your community will be repudiated by each set 
in turn ?—That is right. 

84. That, I think, is your real point, is not it 7— 
Yes. 

85. Lord Burnham : But it is something more 
than that. From page 280 it appears that this is 
not only supported but proved by the figures—I 
will asisume them to be correct—given by these 
gentlemen in their Memorandum, where the elimina¬ 
tion of the Anglo-Indians is said to be concealed, 
I do not know whether truly or not, in a Note which 
says: “ The number of Anglo-Indians was concealed 
under the guise of and together with ‘ Other Classes.’ ” 

•—I might have used a better word when I said 
“ concealed.” 

86. That is the word used here, and that is what 
I am asking about.—That was at a time when the 
fever of Indianisation W'as at a very high temperature. 

87. Colonel Lane-Fox: Was not that written 
before you had accepted the fid] status of Indians ?— 
No, sir, that was Written before I received the recent 
despatch from the Government of India. 

88. Therefore it was before you had accepted that 
status ?—Yes. I again beg of you, Mr. Chairman 
and the Conference, to understand that the acceptance 
of that status is nothing new. It is an old discovery 
on new legs. I am taking it because it was imposed 
on me by Parliament in 1870, many years ago. 

89. Chairman; Yes. I quite agree with you. 
Colonel Gidney, that you need not stress the word 
“ concealed.” All it means is this, that if you take 
the column headed 1926 the number of Anglo-Indians 
was not separated out, and other classes were therefore 
included ?—That is right. 

90. But when you come to the next year, 1926, 
the number of Anglo-Indians Was separated out, 
and therefore you can see the number clearly ?— 
Yes. But that separation was done in reply to. a 
demand by the Indiarrs. 

91. I do not think you suggest that there was any 
attempt made to conceal it; it was merely that 
the figure was an inclusive one 7—^May I again repeat 
that that separation was again made, in reply to a 
demand by the Indian Indian. When in 1925 
Indian members asked, “ HoW many of these are 
Anglo-Indians 7 ” the Government member could 
not reply, and so in the next year Government 
showed Anglo-Indians and Indian Indians separately. 
I withdraw the word “ conceal,” as I did not use 
it in any derogatory sense. 

92. What you meant was, it was a figiu-e which 
included them 7—Yesi 

93. Sir Arthur Froom: Does your commimity 
find much employment in services other than Govern¬ 
ment services 7—Very little at present. 

U 4 
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94. Can you explain why ?—My first explanation 
of that is that it is a poor community, and to launch 
out into independent vocations one must have 
capital to start with, and so we have for many years 
been employed as servants of Government. 

95. I suppose the opening for clerks in commercial 
business, when all is said and done, cannot be verj' 
numerous ?—No. 

96. So that really leaves your position in the 
central services still more important ?—Yes. And 
we cannot emigrate, because we are prevented. 

97. Do you lay great stress on what you have 
headed in your Memorandum as jury rights ? To 
put the question in another way, do you suggest 
that in a trial in w'hich the jury are composed of 
Indians the members of your community might not 
get a fair trial ?—I have reason to say so. I have 
reasons to admit that statement. I say it exists 
only in those cases where communal feelings run 
high, and I give as my reasons the same reasons as 
the European and the Indian have given, and that 
is, I want a jury who understands me. A jury 
is meant to give an accused a sense of confidence. 
If the Englishman has his customs, and if the Indian 
has his customs, and they can both demand a majority 
jury, I also want the right to demand a European 
or an Indian jury, and I want everyone to have 
a similar right. As the law stands to-day, I alone 
must prove legitimacy and my European descent 
before I can claim an European jury. My father 
might have been a soldier from England; he had 
no time to put his baptismal certificate in his pocket, 
or the records. of my grandparents’ marriage may 
have been destroyed-during the Mutiny. I do not 
fear that the Englishmein or the Indian would 
deliberately do me a wrong, but if an Englishman 
has a right to a majority European jury, and an 
Indian has a right to a majority Indian jury, why- 
should I alone be denied this ? Why should I be 
called upon to produce evidence of legitimacy ? 
Unless I produce this I am denied a jury of people 
who know my customs. I claim the same right 
as Europeans and Indians. If they have got a 
right, why cannot I have the same ? Extend the 
privilege to all, because then there will be no com¬ 
munal bitterness or mistrust. 

98. Mr. Kilcabkai Premchand : On page 300, under 
the head of “ Nature of our Demand,” you say 
that the teeming millions of India have in the past 
shown a marked hostility towards your community. 
What, in your opinion, are the reasons for this 
hostility ?—The reasons for this hostility are en¬ 
dogenous and exogenous. They are partly due to 
us and partly due to the Indian. 

99. You have said somewhere that it is more due 
to your supporting the Government. Is that so ? 
—Very largely, for we are often placed in open 
hostility to the Indian. 

100. And, of course, in supporting the Govern¬ 
ment when the latter went against the opinion of 
the people, you went in favoru of the Government ? 
—That is one of the main reasons. 

101. Is there any opinion commonly held and 
expressed that the alleged hostility is due to the 
supercilious attitude of the members of your com¬ 
munity towards Indians in general ?—Had you said 
this ten years ago you would have been quite right. 
To-day it is practically dead. 

102. It has changed ?—To-day we are more 
together than we have ever been, and I hope we 
we will be closer, as brothers. 

103. I am glad to hear that. Would you be 
content if yom- community was treated in all respects 
as Indians ?—Yes, with certain safeguards for a 
limited period. 

104. The safeguards that you mention here in 
the Memorandum ?—Yes. My reason for that safe¬ 
guard is that I have played a part that no com¬ 
munity has done in the development of this country, 
and I say it openly. I say I have not only played 
that part; I have played it in every avenue of 
development of the cormtry, and we feel that for 


that reason, if for no other, we are entitled to some 
protection for a limited period imtil we educate 
ourselves. 

105. You say here that the railways, telegi-aphs, 
and so on, employ large numbers of your community, 
and you do not want your commimity to be dis¬ 
placed in the services. If the employments are 
thrown open to all Indians, and if qualifications 
are the sole test, do you think you will still require 
special protection for the interests of your com¬ 
munity ?—Yes, for that limited period. 

106. If the test is qualification, even then will 
you require protection ?—Yes. I will tell you why. 
My educational system with which we have already 
dealt in the Sub-Committee—the Chairman will 
know about that. 

Chairman : Yes. 

Witness : My education has been imposed upon 
me. My education is a system that is foreign to 
India, and that has placed me in hostility with 
the Indian universities, and I am handicapped. I 
was unprepared for this change in administration, 
for I was sitting in the lap of Government quite 
securely, I thought, and now I find I am forced 
to run a level race with you, and I am unprepared. 
That is why I want this grace; that is why I want 
protection for this time. 

107. Mr. Kikabhai Premchand : I am looking at 
you proposal for protection for 50 and 30 years. 
What do you think will be the progress of Indianisa- 
tion of services so far as eommvmities other than 
yours are concerned ?—I am not concerned with 
that progress, but I have no doubt that that progress 
will be very rapid. 

108. Very slow, because you want a protection 
for 50 or 30 years 7—After all, it would mean a 
drop in the ocean for the Indian community-—a 
few appointments for your many millions—but for 
us it is our bread and butter. It is for another 
30 years only that we seek this special economic 
protection. 

109. Now will you turn to page 301 of the Sum¬ 
mary. You say : In regard to the Indian Audit 
and Accounts department, that in view of your low 
level of education you want 15 per cent of the 
vacancies to be given to your community by nomina¬ 
tion 7—Yes. 

110. Will you consider the claims of other educa¬ 
tionally backward commimities too 7—I would not 
object to them having nomination. 

111. And if all such commimities are given direct 
nomination, what will be the standard of efficiency 
of the services 7—The standard of efficiency was 
not lower before degrees were demanded as a quali¬ 
fication for these appointments. 

112. What I mean is, if your community is given 
15 per cent, and the Muslims and the Hindus arid 
the Sikhs and the Jains are all given 15 per cent, 
the standard of efficiency will be affected, will it 
not 7—I do not think so, because the standard here 
is based on a degree, and a degree is not always the 
only qualification for making a good officer; in 
fact, no degree is asked for from the same men com¬ 
peting for the same appointment in England; it 
is only asked for in India. 

113. Then on page 301 you say you want 50 lakhs 
to be capitalised for a period of 30 years for the 
education of your community. Have you considered 
if there are other directions in which the revenues of 
India are more urgently required for expenditure, 
like sanitation, malaria, village dispensaries, elemen¬ 
tary education ?—I think those are all provincial 
subjects. This is a Central Government of India 
demand I am making. 

114. In the Central Government services there are 

demands for the national-building departments 7_ 

I do not know that there are. I know there is 
some supervising control over them, but I do not 
know that there are any specific demands for them. 
We had a demand last year for 50 lakhs for the 
archaeological department to unearth the remains 
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of dead civilisation. My demand is for the living 
and needy. 

115. Supposing there has to be some change in 
the Meston Settlement that will make a reduction 
in the Central Government’s revenues, that will make 
a reduction in its expenditure too, will it not ?— 
I see your point. I made this particular demand 
for education because I felt we had a claim, and I 
say here that we have a special communal claim 
on the Government of India for a certain period of 
years to equip us educationally so that we can do 
what we want to do, and what Govenunent 
wants us to do, and what you, as a brother of mine, 
want us to do, i.e., to be an asset to India. 
******** 

121. Mr. Kikabhai Premchand: You say you 
want Law and Order to be placed under the special 
care of Governors and the Governor-General. Can 
you give me some instances where legislatures have 
proved themselves unfit to take care of these sub¬ 
jects ?—I think the legislature broke down very 
seriously in the recent Calcutta Hindu-Muham- 
madan riots. 

122. That means your objection is directed towards 
Indians being placed in charge of Law and Order ? 
—No, not a bit. 

123. Are you aware that in Madras an Indian 
held the portfolio of Law and Order ?—We are well 
aware of it. 

124. Did that break down 1 —I believe it failed 
towards the end of his tenure. 

125. Maja Nawab Ali Khan : On page 296 you say: 
“If Government is to be efficient as well as equitable, 
representative bodies must be amenable to the 
guidance of the executive and our first care should 
be the devising of a stable ministry and a secure 
civil service.’’ Do I understnad you to mean that 
in this country the legislature should be subordinate 
to the executive ?—^No ! but my memorandum 
refers particularly to the Central Legislature. 

126. You do not refer to the provincial legislatures ? 
—No. 

127. And your opinion is there should be no 
change at present in the Central Legislature?—I 
think there should be a marked change in the Central 
Legislature. 

128. On page 297 you say : “ In fact, the Anglo- 
Indian community would view with considerable 
satisfaction the formation of such a body into which 
might be gathered persons who are eminent by 
their ability, knowledge or service to the country.” 
You refer to the formation of a Second Chamber ? 
—Yes. 

129. Do you contemplate that these members 
should come in by nomination or by election?— 
I should prefer it to be by nomination. 

130. All these members are to be there by nomina¬ 
tion ?—Yes. 

131. On page 297 you say : “ The conditions that 
prevail at present in India make communal elec¬ 
torates imperative.” I think you have in mind 
the Hindu-Muhammadan difference, have not you ? 

■—Yes. 

132. I want to know how these communal feelings 
affect your community. If it is a quarrel between 
Hindus and Muhammadans, how does it affect your 
community ?—I am a minority community too, and 
when I admitted just now it was mainly a communal 
issue between Hindus and Muhammadans. I in¬ 
cluded in that all minority communities. It is not 
a feeling of hostility but a feeling of unsecurity as 
a small minority community. I want the protection 
of all minority communities. 

133. Have you anything to suggest to elim¬ 
inate communal differences from the country ?-—^As 
India is to-day I cannot suggest anything; I can¬ 
not suggest any alternative to communal electorate. 
I, however, hope that the time will come when 
this will not be necessary. 

134. Sir Hari Singh Oour : In your memorandum 
you have said that you want a certain percentage 


of appointments in the railways, telegraphs and 
customs earmarked for your community ? It is 
on page 301 ?—Yes. 

136. You want a lower qualification provided 
so as to secure the admission of your community 
into these services ?—-No, I have not mentioned 
that at all. 

137. I will read you the passage. “ That owing 
to the manifest injustice consequent on the sudden 
change of policy in the matter of recruitment to 
the superior railway services, which now demand a 
degree qualification, the I.A. or I.Sc., be accepted 
as a qualifying examination.” I understand this 
to mean that so far as members of your community 
are concerned, the lower qualification should suffice, 
whereas the general qualification is a degree ?—I 
personally, am not' prepared to admit that the 
Senior Cambridge is in some respects a lower quali¬ 
fication than the I.Sc. A Senior Cambridge Anglo- 
Indian has been hitherto accepted as the equivalent 
of the B.A. because he knows more English than 
a B.A. 

138. I am dealing here with I.A. and I.Sc. Kindly 
read paragraph (2). The general qualification is 
a degree, but in the case of your community, I 
presume that an I.A. or I.Sc. is to be regarded as 
sufficient. That is what you have said ?—I say 
it should be accepted as a qualification. 

139. That is it. Your suggestion is that whereas 
a degree, which is laid down as a qualifying test 
. . .—You are right. I be^ your pardon. I 
did not quite follow. 

140. What you really want, so far as the railways 
are concerned, is that while the qualifying test in 
the case of other candidates should be a degree, as 
is provided, in your case a lower standard should, 
for a period, bo regarded as sufficient ?—Yes. 

141. You know that introduces a disparity in 
the qualifications of candidates applying for admis¬ 
sion to the railway service ?—I do not think so, 
because on again referring to this part of the memor¬ 
andum I find I make no separate communal claim 
for the I.Sc. 

142. Do you think a member of your community 
who is an imdergraduate and has passed only the 
I.A. or I.Sc., examination will intellectually be equal 
to one who has passed his B.A. ?—He has done so 
for the last fifty years, and now you have this sudden 
introduction of a degree, which upsets us suddenly. 
Mr. Maguire: The position, I think, is this. Is it 
a necessary and absolutely essential qualification 
for these appointments that a man should hold a 
university degree ? Is it so in any other part of 
the world ? Our position is this. You are asking 
for a certain qualification which is not essential for 
efficiency, and what we say is this. If it pleases 
all other classes of Indians to place their qualifica 
tions for an appointment as high as a B.A., a univer 
sity degree, inasmuch as our system of education 
has run in a different direction up to now, along 
the lines of the Cambridge University, we are not 
in a position to provide you with men with degrees, 
and you must give us some facility in that direction 
for a short time. I maintain it will not lower 
efficiency, because a university degree is not a 
necessary qualification for this particular appoint¬ 
ment. I will give you a case in the Calcutta Cor¬ 
poration. It was suggested to make one of the 
qualifications for a lighting inspector that he should 
hold a university degree, and I opposed it on the 
ground that the degree was not an essential quali¬ 
fication. 

143. Do I imderstand you to mean you think 
the qualification of a degree should be done away 
with as a rule, because a degree is not a good test 
of the intellectual ability of the particular candidate 
in the class of work for which a degree is now re¬ 
quired as a preliminary qualification ?—I say a 
degree simply shows the training of a man’s mind 
in a particular direction, and cannot be used as a 
sort of universal test for his capacity in all directions. 
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144. Axe you for the abolition of the degree test 
as a qualification ? Do you advocate the abolition 
of the degree as a qualifying test as it is laid down 
now ?— Colonel Qidney : Yes. Mr. Maguire: We 
want a man to be fit for the employment for which 
he is required. 

145. You think the removal of the degree test 
would not tend to lower the standard of efficiency ?— 
Not necessarily. It is not asked for in any other 
part of the world. Nowhere else in the world are 
these railwaymen required to be imiversity graduates. 

146. Suppose the Railway Board want to raise 
the standard of intellectual ability of persons employed 
on the railway, I suppose you would concede they 
have a perfect right to do so ?— Colonel Qidney : Yes, 
they have a right to do so, but are they right in 
doing so ? 

147. And you would equally concede that if they 
require a university degree from candidates, you have 
no objection ?—Afr. Maguire .‘ There I disagree with 
you, inasmuch as a man may be a university graduate 
and certainly not be a suitable man for the particular 
appointment. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour : I imderstand you to join 
issue with the Railway Board ? 

Chairman : May I suggest this ? It is quite useful, 
I think, to bring this point out, but I do not suppose 
you, Mr. Maguire, or you. Sir Hari Singh Gour, 
suggest there will be a section in the Government of 
India Act about this, so I think it is not necessary to 
spend longer on itt However important it may be, 
it is a matter of internal regulation. It is quite right 
to call attention to it, but I do not think we ought 
to spend longer on it. . 

148. Sir Hari Singh Oour : You have said. Colonel 
Gidney, that in the Indian Legislative Assembly for a 
very long time past by resolutions, outs, and so on, 
an attack has been directed against Anglo-Indians. 
Has not it been because up to very recently you, as 
voicing the sentiments of the Anglo-Indians on the 
floor of the House, were not quite sure what position 
you occupied, and you asked the Government again 
and again to declare what you were whether you were 
Europeans or Indians ? Is not it in view of that 
imcertainty that the position of which you complain 
has arisen ?— Colonel Qidney: My imcertainty of 
status had no connection whatever with the attacks 
of the legislature on my community. I can bring to 
your memory a speech you made when you supported 
the State Control of Railways, in which you, in effect, 
adduced as one of your reasons that the transfer of 
the railways to State Control would afford you means 
of preventing such a large employment of Anglo- 
Indians on the railways. 

149. The question I put to you is this. Is not it a 
fact that the attack which has been directed against 
the members of your community has been mainly 
because you have been imcertain as to yom nationality 
and you wanted the privileges of a European as well as 
the privileges of an Indian?—That has been my 
policy; one that has been forced on me; but it is no 
reason for the attacks by Indians on me. 

160. That is the reason the Indians naturally 
complain ?—No. 

151. Please refer to page 299 : you say that “ in 
the Legislative Assembly the Anglo-Indian com¬ 
munity is at present represented by a single nominated 
member. We desire that our representatives be 
elected.” How would you constitute your con¬ 
stituency?—We have asked for representatives for 
certain provinces. 

Chairman : It is all set out in the memorandum. 

152. Sir Hari Singh Oour: Will you kindly refer 

to page 296. “ The desire of Indians to assimi¬ 

late Western methods of government does not 
entitle them to ignore the welfare of any section 
of the population. When Indian politicians claim 
the right to make mistakes we are entitled to 
ask whether we have not an equal right to be 
protected from the consequences of such mistakes.” 
If I imderstand you aright, your claim is based 
on the fact that as you belong to the Anglo- 


Indian community, and the democratic institutions 
introduced by the British Government in this coimtry 
require a Itnowledge of Western methods and Western 
habits of thought, your community possesses more 
of those qualities than Indians, and therefore by 
reason of that aptitude you should be given special 
facilities ?—I have not intimated that at all, prac¬ 
tically there is no democratic form of government 
that has been introduced, but if I might coin a word, 
I would say it is a “ hypocritic ” form of government, 
because we Anglo-Indians are not considered in that 
form of government at all. 

163. You say as regards the management of Law 
and Order, you know that there are governments like 
that of the Central Provinces where the Indians have 
been in charge of Law and Order ?—They are well- 
Ijehaved there. 

164. Consequently, the fact of Law and Order 
being in charge of an Indian does not necessarily 
mean giving rise to complaint ?—I have not made 
such a complaint. I do not say that Law and Order 
should not be in charge of an Indian member. 

155. Rao Bahadur Rajah : I see from your memo¬ 
randum that you desire European Education to be 
made a Government of India Reserved Non-votable 
subject. Why do you ask this ?—To obtain one 
imified educational curriculum for all European 
schools in India and which itself will need central 
control. At present owing to our singular setting the 
community is scattered all over India and Burma 
and is not concentrated in few large towns as are the 
Parsis. As I told the Chairman, 80 per cent, of the 
community are employed in the All-India services, 
which exposes the parents of our children to frequent 
tran.sfers, often from the North to the South or East 
to the West of India, and, as today, each province 
has its own educational code and curriculum as also 
final examination, the education of our children is 
seriously handicapped and disjointed. Moreover, 
our European education grants have been steadily 
reduced by the various provincial governments and 
legislatures, and for these reasons the future of 
European Education is very insecure in the provinces 
and offers a very serious drawback to our children 
who desire to undergo secondary and higher educa¬ 
tion. We feel we would obtain unification of codes 
and control as also seciuity of our grants-in-aid if 
European Education were made a Central Govern¬ 
ment of India subject, non-votable, the same as is 
European Army Education connected with such 
schools as Sanawar,.Lovedale, Mount Abu, Lawrence 
Asylum, Prince of Wales School Dehra Dun, etc., 
whose grants and control are under the Army depart¬ 
ment, Government of India, and unconnected with 
provincial Governments. If centralisation is possible 
with these Army European schools and which, after 
all, are not in any way dissimilar to the other schools, 
why not to all European schools ? 

156. Education, I understand, is a reserved subject 
in the provinces ?—It is a reserved subject in the 
provinces under the Governor in Council, but its 
grant is subject to the vote of the legislature. 

157. What are your objections to continuing that 
as at present ?—One reason is this, that it is unfair 
to ask the provincial ryot or villager to pay for my 
education. We contribute very little to provincial 
revenues. We pay mostly to the Government of 
India in income tax and customs duties. 

158. Chairman : Because you are mostly an urban 
community, you mean ?—In that way, too, and 
moreover, I am not of the proprietor class, nor 
am I a cultivator, and I do not think the provinces 
should pay for my education; it is not fair to expect 
this of them. Moreover, 80 per cent, of my people 
are employed in the All-India services. The Army 
is an All-India service; and its education is controlled 
by the Government of India Army department; the 
Ecclesiastical department is a Government of India 
one; Income Tax is also a Government of India 
department; so also is the Customs a Government 
of India department; the only department that is 
not under the Government of India and with which 
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our community is closely concerned is European 
Education. 

159. Rao Bahadur Rajah : Am I to imderstand 
that you pay largely to the education department ?—• 
From the income tax point of view and the super-tax 
point of view, I think We pay a considerable amount 
of money to the exchequer of the Government of 
India. 

160. And do you ask on that score for these 50 
lakhs ?—I have an additional reason. The com¬ 
munity has in the past rendered exclusive service 
to the Government of India, e.g., in the Customs 
department, which has added thousands of crores 
of rupees to the Government of India exchequer. 
Then, again, the Domiciled community constitutes 
two-thirds of the Indian Auxiliary Force and has 
formed the major part of all such previous corps for the 
past 60 years. The Auxiliary Force is the second 
line of defence of the British Army in India, and, as 
such, occupies a distinct place in the military defence 
of India. This is a purely Volunteer Force, though 
the Railway Battalions are conscribed. Nevertheless, 
we are a source of great economy to the military 
expenditure of India, for, to replace us in the Auxiliary 
Force, at least 15 to 20 British Regiments would have 
to be added to the present strength of the British 
Army in India. We, therefore, in this manner, 
constitute a saving of over 2 crores of rupees to the 
Government of India, and in return, smely it is not 
an unreasonable request for 50 lakhs to be capitalised 
for 30 years for a community that has done so much 
for India and its development, and who to-day 
voluntarily and so materially helps in the defence 
of the country, and whose future economic salvation 
depends so largely on adequate higher and vocational 
education. We have served India and the British 
Empire loyally and well. We are the descendants of 
those Britishers Who made the Indian Empire. We 
helped those pioneers and as their issue we, who 
are being, as it were, discarded in response to Indian 
clamour and aspirations, feel that we have a moral 
claim on England and India to this help in our hour 
of need, 

161. As regards the services, you are for the 
constitution of a Public Service Commission for the 
local councils also ?—I am in far’'our of there being a 
Public Service Commission or a selection board or 
some such institution, in all provinces, and I beg 
the Commission here to realise that considering 
my economic condition is so insecure we.desire that 
Anglo-Indians be appointed to each one of these 
Commissions. 

162. I suppose in case you have a member of yom 
community in the Public Service Commission, your 
representation in the services will be safeguarded ?— 
Yes. We feel that, as things stand at present, 
unrepresented as we are on any of the Public and 
Provincial Service Commissions, our interests are 
overlooked—indeed, neglected, and so no matter how 
eligible any of oiu candidates are they receive scant 
consideration. The increasing exclusion, almost to 
extinction, of the community in the provincial 
services is abimdant evidence of this belief. 

Take the railways : It is known that the fireman 
and the ticket collector of today are the upper sub¬ 
ordinates of tomorrow, and 15 per cent, of these 
people enter the official grades and in time become 
officials. Well, take the present system by which 
these subordinates are selected today on all railways. 
Every Week a committee of railway officials meets 
and interviews a body of applicants and they select 
those whom they consider best. I do not object to 
this method, though even today the community is 
feeling the pinch of exclusion, but what of the imme¬ 
diate and especially the remote futme ? The honour¬ 
able member in charge of Railways takes great pride 
in the fact that he is today Indianising the railway 
official cadre at the rate of over 70 per cent, {vide 
his 1928 Railway Budget Speech)—-I mean Indian 
Indians, for very few Anglo-Indians are being accepted 
into the official grades, and 40 per cent, of those in it 
are only officiating, and so exercise very little influence 


and have no say in the matter of selection of sub¬ 
ordinates. At this rate of Indianisation it cannot 
be denied that 70 to 80 per cent, of these selection 
committees will very shortly be Indian officials and 
that Anglo-Indians will have no chance of being 
selected as subordinates, for it is only natural, blood 
being thicker than water, that these Indian officials 
will prefer to engage Indians as subordinates. This 
is my increasing fear of ultimate extinction from the 
railways, against which I m-ge for statutory protection. 

163. Sir Hart Singh Qour : I have one short ques¬ 
tion to ask on page 278, Where you refer to a speech 
by Mr. A. A. L. Parsons. Is not the statement that 
the same opportunities should be given to Indians, 
and 80 on, a reference to the fact that imtil recently 
there were two grades in the railway, one for Euro¬ 
peans and Anglo-Indians, and the other for Indians ? 
—No. 

164. He is pointing out there that the reserved 
appointments for Anglo-Indians would be now 
available also to Indians f—I might remind you that 
that remark was made in a demand for a cut that 
was made on the upper subordinates of the railways, 
those drawing Rs. 250/- and above per mensem. 

165. Mr. Hartshorn : Could you tell us the kind 
of jobs on the railways for which a degree is required ? 
—^For all the superior railway services today, even 
for an apprentice for the superior locomotive depart¬ 
ment. I am positive of my statement. An I. Sc. is 
required from an Indian or an Anglo-Indian before 
he is accepted as an apprentice foiathe superior railway 
services (transportation and power), and they allowed 
us to come in with the Senior Cambridge before. 
The door is closed to us today. 

166. I see you have three tables here of the number 
of persons employed in the railways ?—Yes. 

167. In the one you give an aggregate—this is 
page 279. I see yoiu total figure is 14,007 Anglo- 
Indians % —^Yes, 

168. You have only given the other statistics for 
three years ?—Yes. 

169. In all your other statistics dealing With the 
Telegraph department and Customs, and so on, 
you have given a series of years ?—Yes. 

170. Take, for instance, page 283. There you show 
that while the sanctioned strength is 254, the number 
of Anglo-Indians has declined year by year, and the 
number of Indians has increased until today you 
have a very different position from what you had 
nine or ten years ago ?—Yes. 

171. Have you not similar statistics for railways ?— 
Unfortimately I cannot supply you with them. I 
asked for them, but the year 1925 synchronises with 
the time when the Government of India took over 
State Control of the railways. Before that year all 
were company managed railways, and they had their 
own statistics, and these I could not obtain from 
them. I tried my utmost to obtain these figures for 
the past ten years but failed. 

172. You aie not in a position to say Whether 
hitherto you have had more than 14,000 on the rail¬ 
ways ?—-No, we have not had more than 14,000. 

173. So you have about your maximum strength 
at present ?—Yes. 

174. And that is what you are asking to be assured 
for the futme ?—Yes. I am in no position to con¬ 
tradict a statement that I had more or I had, less. 

175. Because these figures as you have given them 
seem to indicate now that instead of yom munbers 
going down in the last few years they have gone up ? 
—Yes, to a certain extent, but there has been 
increase of a lakh of mileage in the railways. Tak 
communal totals of railway employees we have v 
little representation compared with the Indians, 
Muslims have also suffered very much. 

176. Major Attlee : What is the rate of growth 
yom community ?—^Taking the census, it is 11 to 
per cent, per decade, but we have had a tremend 
increase in it lately. 

177. Colonel Lane-Fox : Really what you £ksk is, 
as a minimum, that the Government of India Act 
should lay down, if possible, that Anglo-Indians should 
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have the full rights of Indians according to the status 
which has been imposed on them ?—Plus this protec¬ 
tion. 

178. Yes, but that is the minimum you ask—that 
they should not be deprived of any right which the 
Indian possesses ?—Yes, but European Education, 
of course, is a different matter entirely because that 
is inseparably associated with my religion; European 
Education has been a separate thinsr from its very 
inception, and is based on our culture, etc. 

179. Lord Burnham : With regard to Colonel 
Lane-Fox’s questions, I understood from the evidence 
you had given that you asked for something more 
than statutory equality, you asked for a convention 
giving you the same proportion of posts as hitherto ? 
—Yes. 

180. With regard to the argument alleged in 

page 280 of your Memorandum, 
would it be fair to say you attribute a good deal of 
your present plight—^if you can call it so—to the fact 
that the Government of India has accelerated the 
Indianisation of the superior railway appointments 
a good deal beyond the principle laid down by the Lee 
Commission ?—^Very much so, at a much faster pace. 

181. You say on page 281 that Indianisation 
of the superior railway service will be 70 to 80 x>er 
cent, in the next ten to fifteen years, as against the 
Lee Commission report of 75 per cent, in about 
twenty-five years ?—That is so. It is admitted 
by the Honourable Member. It is on account of 
the imiversity degree they demand from us to-day 
that we are being shut out. 

195. Chairman: There is another figure in the 
census returns which interests me a little. I see that 
out of these 95,000 odd in British India there are 
47,000 females. I imagine that in your community 
the standard of education among women is high ?— 
Yes. In fact, I think it is almost higher now than 
with men. 

190. I am a little sorry there is no lady in your 
deputation this morning.—I regret it very much. 
She is being sworn into the Punjab Council this 
morning. I wanted her to come here, but her date 
could not be altered. On her behalf I apologise for 
her absence. 

197. I am very glad indeed the community should 
have that further representation. In the case of 
elected Anglo-Indian members, do women vote as 
well as men ?—^Very few. They are eligible, but only 
those who pay a certain tax and come within the 
electoral rnles. 

198. Mr. Maguire, you are one of the elected members 
for Bengal. Is your constituency the Anglo-Indians 
of the whole of Bengal ?— (Mr. Maguire) : Yes. 

199. Although there are two seats, they do not 
divide them geographically ?—No. 

200. How is the election really worked ? In 
Bengal you have some 22,000 Anglo-Indians of all 
ages and both sexes, and no doubt you have a con¬ 
stituency of a certain number of thousands. How 
many thousands is it ?—I think our electoral roll 
worked our last time to about 4,000. 

201. Here then are 4,000 Anglo-Indian adults 
(mo.stly men, but including a few women) spread over 
that enormous area of Bengal, and we are told they 
elect you as one of their two members. As a mere 
matter of machinery, how is it done ?—Om population 
is more or less concentrated at certain points. Cal¬ 
cutta is a very strong centre for us. Asansol has a 
large railway colony, and also Kharagpur and the 
people in the mofussil are generally concentrated at 
the large railway junctions. 

202. Do you happen to remember how many 
polling centres there were when the election took 
place for the Anglo-Indian representation in the 
Bengal Coimcil ?—^At out-stations I think there were 
fifteen polling stations, and in Calcutta alone we had 
about seven. 

203. Was there a contest ?—A very lively contest. 


204. How many votes did the successful candidates 
get out of the 4,000 ? I want to see how far the 
constitnency really polls?—Abont 1,900. 

205. Perhaps you will let me have a Memorandum 
which will show me. I did not want to know who 
voted for whom, but how many of the constituency 
were able to vote ?—^We have those figures.* 

206. Do you think it would be an advantage or not 
if instead of having two members or more elected 
for the whole area, the area were divided up as far as 
electing Anglo-Indian representatives is concerned ? 
—^I do not think that would be very acceptable to our 
people, but what I would suggest as a matter of 
arrangement with the Government is that the period 
of polling should be extended and be longer than at 
present. 

207. What is the period ?—One day. As I have 
just explained, a large number of our people are 
workers on the railway and it usually is the case that 
half the running staff, both drivers and guards, are 
away out of their home station on the day the election 
takes place. If a man, for instance, gets his name 
registered at Kharagpnr and suppose he is out of that 
station on the day of voting. Government does not 
allow him ot vote elsewhere; they say that he must 
vote only at Kharagpur and nowhere else. 

208. Of course, there are obvious difficulties, you 
see, in the election machinery; it is to be seen that 
people do not vote twice. Let me ask yon one other 
thing. Do you suggest that as far as Anglo-Indians 
go the franchise shonld be lowered ?—I would suggest 
that the franchise should be based on, say, a man who 
has had primary education. 

209. What does that mean ?—I mean literacy. 
As a matter of fact all our people—every man—every 
adult—is capable of exercising a vote. 

210. You mean to say that you desire for the 
Anglo-Indian community adult suffrage?—Yes, and 
I think they are quite capable of exercising a very 
rational vote. 

Lieut.-Colonel Qidney : Including women, too. 

Chairman : I am interested to hear that. 

Lieut. Colonel Qidney; We are cent, per cent, 
literates. 

211. Chairman : Does that mean that there is no 
Anglo-Indian who cannot read— (Lieut. Colonel 
Qidney) : Yes, sir. 

212. I see you suggest that for the future Assembly 
the Anglo-Indian member or members should be 
elected ?—Yes. 

213. I am not asking you at the moment how many 
there should be, but what sort of franchise do you 
suggest ?—I suggest adult suffrage. There should be 
no restriction regarding the size of the electorate, it 
should be an entire commimal electorate. 

214. You said that the Legislative Assembly should 
have elected Anglo-Indian members—one for Bengal, 
one for Madras, one for Bombay, one for the United 
Provinces, one for the Punjab and one for Burma—and 
that there should be a nominated member to represent 
other areas. This would involve six elected members. 
Supposing for the sake of argument—I am not 
expressing any views at the moment—that claim was 
thought to be too big, but that this community of 
95,000 people were none the less entitled to, say, two or 
three seats in the Assembly, do you see any difficulty in 
the matter of voting by constituencies which would 
be spread over a vast area ?—I see your point and I 
see the difficulty. Might I, in reply, state that with 
the Anglo-Indian community it is quite a different 
matter. If you are to take education as the basis 
for the franehise in India then, out of the 360,000 
Indians who are to-day studying in the middle schools 
the Anglo-Indian community supplies about 45,000, 
i.e., about one-eighth. If you take the secondary 
education out of 136,000 in this stage in the whole 
of India Anglo-Indians provide nearly 3,000. So 
then from the point of view of education, I submit 
very respectfully that we have a claim for larger 
representation in the Legislatures. 


Vide Q. 216, p. 317. 
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215. I am afraid you have not understood my 
question. My question was, supposing that it turns 
out to be that the number of Anglo-Indian members 
in the Assembly was less than you propose, do you 
think that election could be done by electors posting 
their vote ?—Yes, sir, I think in Madras voting is 
done by post. We liave a very high sense of responsi¬ 
bility and it would be our greatest endeavour to 
facilitate elections. 

Chairman : You know, gentlemen, we were asking 
Mr. Maguire about the voting figures in the Bengal 
legislative council. We know there are two Anglo- 
Indian seats for which four candidates contested. The 
total number of electors was 4,410 and the total 
number of electors who voted was 1,577; this comes 
to abour 36 per cent. 

Mr. Maguire : May I add, sir, why we lost a largo 
number of votes was owing to the difficulty which I 
just stated, men could not vote because they were out 
of station. 

216. Chairman ; I have got before me the compara¬ 
tive figures in the census report for 1921 and 1911. 
We have already noticed that in 1921 the total number 
of Anglo-Indians for the whole of India was 113 
thousand and odd while it was 100 thousand and odd 
in 1911. Is it your impression that the number is 
still going up ?— {Lieut. Colonel Gidney) : I do not 
accept those figvues. With all respect I tell you that 
those figures do not indicate the actual strength of 
the Anglo-Indian community. I make no hesitation 
in saying that to that figure should be added at 
least 40,000 more of those Anglo-Indians who for 
purposes of electoral rolls are classed as Europeans. 

217. Still you see that when you told me that there 
was an increase of something like 10 per cent, you 
surely referred to the comparative figures of the 
census ?—Yes. 

218. Major Attlee : Do you think that in your 
opinion the census figures show a small increase ? 
— (Lieut. Colonel Gidney) : Yes, especially on the 
railways. But I would add that when a man is 
engaged on the railways, the medical officer who has 
got the power to classify men according to communi¬ 
ties says, “ you are a European,” “ you are an 
Anglo-Indian.” and accordingly he is relegated to that 
category. I was closely associated with Mr. Maguire’s 


election, and I then found that 60 per cent of the 
members of my Association on the Railways who 
were known as Anglo-Indians were classed as Euro¬ 
peans by their medical officers and were on the 
European electoral roll and so we lost their votes. 

219. Your community has shown an increase from 
100 thousand to 113 thousand. What I wanted to 
know was if, in your opinion, when the next census 
comes it will show something like 120 thousand or 
130 thousand ?—Yes, quite so. 

Chairman : That is what I wanted to know also. 
I see the point is mentioned in Voliune I of the Report 
on the Census of India. I will read a passage from 
page 231. After setting out the figures which Major 
Attlee was just quoting, the census officer says, “ The 
actual figures of Europeans and of the ‘ Anglo-Indian 
Domicil^ Community ’ are always somewhat doubt¬ 
ful, owing to the tendency of the latter to return 
themselves as Europeans and of Indian Christians to 
claim to be Anglo-Indians. In Calcutta European 
enumerators were employed wherever possible for 
quarters where Europeans or Anglo-Indians were in 
considerable numbers and this plan undoubtedly 
produced greater accuracy in discriminating between 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians in 
Calcutta.” 

220. Would you toll me one thing more. I want 
to be quite clear on this point. I suppose a great 
bulk of your community class themselves, from the 
point of view of religion, as Christians ?—Entirely. 

22J. We are going to hear this gftemoon a deputa¬ 
tion from the Indian Christian community, and would 
like to know how the two communities stand olectorally 
speaking. Will the Indian Christian electorate be 
entirely distinct from the Anglo-Indian electorate.— 
It is distinct. I do not know whether they have an 
electorate at all; it is not based on religious classifica¬ 
tion. 

222. I think they have it in Madras.—I stand 
corrected, sir. That is right, because they have a 
very large population there. May I add, sir, that 
the orders of Government on Indianisation have killed 
the desire of an Indian Christian to class himself 
to-day as Anglo-Indian because his chances of 
employment are considered to be higher as an 
Indian Christian than as an Anglo-Indian. 

* » 
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Memorandum Submitted by the ALL-INDIA CONFERENCE OF 

INDIAN CHRISTIANS. 


I — .Introduction, 

This Memorandum is being submitted by the All ■ 
India Conference of Indian Christiana, and deals 
With some of the issues now before the Statutory 
Commission. It particularly attempts to examine the 
position of Indian Christians in the new constitution 
of India. The All-India Conference of Indian Chris¬ 
tians was organised in 1014 in Calcutta, and has 
since then met every year in different cities of India. 
The last Session, which was the Fourteenth Session 
in succession, was held in Allahabad in December 
last year. Some of the most prominent Indian 
Christians have been called upon to preside over its 
deliberations, namely :— 

Late Dr. George Nundi, M.A., LL.D., of Hydera¬ 
bad, Deccan. 

Hon. Raja Sir Hamam Singh Ahluwalia, 
K.C.I.E., Member of the Council of State, 
Punjab. 

Mr. M. S. Das, C.I.E., M.A., B.L., for some time 
Minister in Bihar and Orissa Government, ex 
M.L.C. 

Hon. Mr. Justice M. D. Devadoss, now of Madras 
High Court. 

Rai Bahadur A. C. Mukerji, B.A., United 
Provinces. 

S. C. Mukerji, Esq., M.A., B.L., M.L.C., Bengal. 

Dewan Bahadur W. L. Venkatramiah, Madras. 

Dr. S. K. Dat*a, B.A., M.B., Ch.B., ex M.L.A., 
Bengal. 

K. T. Paul, Esq., B.A., O.B.E., Madras. 

Dr. J. R. Chitambar, M.A., D.D., United Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Mr. K. L. Rallia Ram, B.A., Punjab, ex M.L.C. 

Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram, B.Sc., B.T., Punjab. 

This Conference is composed of delegates of the 
Indian Christian Associations representing all pro¬ 
vinces in India. 

The Conference appoints a Coimcil and an Executive 
Committee annually. 

This Memoramdum is based on the resolutions 
passed at the different Sessions of the Conference. 
The present Memorandum has been prepared by a 
Special Sub-Committee. 

II.—Dominion Status, the Accepted Goal. 

The famous pronouncement of August, 1917, 
declared that the goal of the British Administration 
was the establishment of responsible Government in 
India within a measurable time. The Indian Christian 
Community shares with the rest of the cotmtry the 
desire to see responsible Government established as 
early as possible. It accepts Self-Government within 
the British Empire on Dominion lines a.s the goal to 
be achieved. It desires to maintain its connection 
with Great Britain, and is convinced that the partner¬ 
ship of India in the Commonwealth of Nations will 
be for the mutual good of all concerned. The Com¬ 
munity also welcomed the introduction of Reforms as 
the first stage towards the attainment of this ideal. 

III.—System of Diarchy. 

In its opinion the principles underlying diarchy 
were sound as a step towards full responsible Govern¬ 
ment provided they could have been put into practical 
operation. Diarchy contemplated that certain de¬ 
partments of the Administration should be under 
the direction of the elected representatives of the 
people and administered by Ministers responsible 
to the Legislatures. In our opinion this system has 
partially failed for various reasons. Among others, 
the following :— 

1. The inter-relation of reserved and transferred 
subjects at many points makes the exercise of full 
responsibility by Ministers over their departments 
extremely difficult, as is clear from the evidence given 
by several ex-Ministers before the Muddiman Com¬ 
mittee. Unless the Executive which is responsible 


for the administration of transferred subjects is 
given freedom to exercise its powers to the fullest 
extent with as few restrictions as possible, and unless 
it is permitted fuller control over the services which 
administer those departments, it cannot be expected 
to discharge its duties eSectually. It is not necessary 
that the services should be recruited by the executive, 
or that it should have over them the right of final 
decision of appointment or dismissal—the interests 
of the superior services may need to be safeguarded— 
but at the same time Ministers should be allowed the 
greatest amount of liberty in choosing their own 
officers to carry out their policy. The appointment 
of Superior Services should, in our opinion, be with 
Public Service Commissions. 

It is contended that the Secretaries to Government 
have had direct access to the Governor and in some 
cases have been able to carry their point as against 
their own superiors the Ministers. This proeedme is 
at variance with the spirit of Diarchy. The Elec¬ 
torates and the Ministers should learn by successes 
as by failures and risking experiments. We recog¬ 
nize that in extreme cases when law and order are 
likely to be seriously affected, extraordinary powers 
must rest in the hands of the Governor. 

2. The system of joint responsibility or what may 
be termed the cabinet form of Government has been 
absent in most Provinces. The real training in Self- 
Government can only come when party system on 
inter-communal lines is established and a cabinet 
form of Government can be introduced, so that the 
Governor will call upon the leader of the majority 
party to recotmnend the names of the members Of the 
cabinet which in the ordinary course should be 
accepted by the Governor. It has even been con¬ 
tended that in certain cases Ministers have worked 
at cross purposes and have not acted as a team With 
joint responsibility for the policy of their administra¬ 
tion. Only with the introduction of a cabinet form 
of Government will real responsibility rest on the 
Executive and the Legislature on whose will the 
Executive is dependent. These are some of the 
reasons why we contend that Diarchy in the provinces 
should be abandoned. 

IV.—Provincial Autonomy. 

The All-India Conference of Indian Christians at 
its Twelfth Session held in December 1925 passed the 
following resolution :—• 

Resolved that the time is ripe for the granting 
of autonomy to the provinces and for the 
introduction of responsibility in the Central 
Legislature. 

We believe that the time has come when the 
unitary system of government should be introduced 
by the grant of provincial autonomy in all the major 
provinces. This seems to us to be the solution of the 
problem. Any subject which cannot be transferred 
at this stage in the provinces might be controlled 
and directed by the Central Government, the pro¬ 
vinces being given full power over the remaining 
subjects. 

It is necessary, however, in our opinion to introduce 
joint responsibility and a cabinet form of Government 
along with provincial autonomy. 

V.—Diarchy in the Central Government. 

While we have advocated the abolition of Diarchy 
in the provinces, we de.sire its introduction in the 
Central Government as the only means of advance 
at present possible. Unlike the provincial autonomy, 
it may not be possible for India to assume full Do¬ 
minion Status at this stage. For one thing it will be 
necessary, when that step is taken, that the armed 
forces of the Crown should have been considerably 
Indianised. If We may be permitted to interject at 
this stage, we cannot but express our sense of the 
keenest disappointment at the decision of the Govern¬ 
ment in not giving effect to the recommendations 
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country to be their own, quite as much as 
members of other communities; and in fact 
some of their leaders have been in the van¬ 
guard of our struggle for political emancipa¬ 
tion.” 

6 . In the census of 1921, Indian Christians had 
the highest percentage of literacy as compared with 
other communities. The proportion of literacy for 
Christians was 285 per mille. In the British provinces 
it was 355 for males and 210 for females. This 
includes Europeans and Anglo-Indians, no doubt, 
but they form only seven per cent, of the total 
population of Christians. Even if their numbers are 
excluded, the percentage of literacy in the whole 
of British India remains considerably high. Another 
fact that needs to be borne in mind is the high 
literacy of women. 

In this connection it should also be pointed out 
that a large proportion of those who are annually 
joining our ranks are illiterates, and come from the 
so-called Depressed Classes. It is the privilege of 
the Christian Church to uplift them and to help 
them to enter into the fullness of human life. But 
for this factor, our progress in literacy would have 
been proportionately much larger. 

This intimate contact with the depressed classes 
gives us a first-hand knowledge of their needs and 
their disabilities. In many ways an Indian Christian 
can speak on their behalf, and interpret their inner¬ 
most feelings. 

IX.— Constitutional Safeguard for Minorities. 

One other matter concerning the protection of the 
rights of minorities needs to be mentioned. It has 
been proposed in certain quarters that in the con¬ 
stitution of India definite clauses should be inserted 
safeguarding to the members of minority com¬ 
munities their exercise of citizenship without any 
hindrance or obstacle. These safeguards will have 
the sanction of the British Parliament. In some 
countries of Europe like Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
etc., such statutory provisions have been provided. 
In most cases they have been of very great value, 
though in one or two instances they may have 
broken down. We consider that on the whole such 
a provision will be very welcome, and, so long as 
the British Parliament has the responsibility for the 
Government in India, it shall be its duty to see 
that the provisions are carried out in spirit as well 
as in law. Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan of Allahabad 
has dealt with this question in his book What are 
the Rights of the Moslem Minority ? 

The rights on which we lay emphasis are as follows : 

1 . Free and unrestricted right to perform religious 
rites and ceremonies and freedom to foUow religious 
beliefs. B.eligious liberty is a most important right 
from our point of view. This also includes the 
unalienable right of every citizen to propagate his 
faith unfettered and unhindered, without of course 
assailing wantonly the sacred beliefs of others, a 
spirit of genuine enquiry and research or the right 
study of comparative religion should be freely 
allowed. 

2. Religion should not constitute a disability in 
the exercise of his vote by a citizen in representative 
institutions—local, provincial or central. In some 
Municipalities where communal representation pre¬ 
vails, constituencies are divided into Hindu, Muslim 
and Sikh, with the result that an Indian Christian 
is deprived of the right of contesting a seat, or in 
some cases that of voting. This deprives the Indian 
Christians of their right of citizenship which is the 
birthright of every subject of His Majesty. 

Whatever the system, every citizen who is qualified 
to vote should not be debarred from the exercise of 
his right merely because he is the follower of a 
particular religion. This is a fundamental basis of 
all democracies, and we cannot conceive of Respon¬ 
sible Government in India unless this disability is 
removed. 


3. All offices, ranks, and positions in the country 
should be open to all citizens without discrimination. 
It should be clearly stated that religion ought in no 
way to stand in the way of appointments to public 
services. At this stage a word needs to be said 
concerning the reservation of posts for a particular 
community. We believe in the policy of the open 
door. We hold that merit is the sole criterion by 
which posts in the public services should be given. 
It is contended that, for the encouragement of 
backward classes, it is necessary in the beginning 
that a certain number of posts may be earmarked 
for them. We can only subscribe to this doctrine 
to a very limited extent. Whenever there are 
applicants, who, after any tests that may have been 
applied, are of equal or nearly equal merit, preference 
may be given to those who belong to backward 
communities. 

X.— Communal Representation in Services. 

But there is an aspect of the matter to which we 
desire to draw the pointed attention of the Com¬ 
mission. If posts or admissions in Educational 
Institutions are based on communal considerations, 
small minorities like ours are likely to suffer most. 
Numerically small communities by the very nature of 
things must lie under disabilities and handicaps. 
But they have the consolation that they can partially 
make up by quality what they lose by the smallness 
of numbers. They must correspondingly work 
harder and be prepared to compete on terms of 
equality with larger numbers. If by their numerical 
strength they are entitled to one place, they may 
by their sheer merit obtain ten. So we look with a 
great deal of misgiving on any system that appor¬ 
tions seats in public services on numerical strength. 
Such a system is highly unfair and detrimental to 
small minorities. At any rate it should be clearly 
laid down that, even if seats are earmarked for a 
comparatively large minority, it shall be open for 
smaller minorities to claim as many seats as they 
can by merit alone. For instance, if there are 
forty per cent, positions reserved for, say, community 
B, and if an Indian Christian is more qualified than 
the fortieth person of that community who has been 
appointed under that fixed ratio to a post, he must 
give place to an Indian Christian or to a member 
of another small minority who on merit is adjudged 
better. This is a real safeguard, and we cannot 
but strongly press for it. 

XI.— System of Nomination should he abandoned in 
any case. 

With the exception of Madras, in all other provinces 
the representation of om Commimity in Provincial 
Councils is by nomination. There is a unanimous 
agreement on the part of Indian Christians that this 
method of representation is extremely unsatisfactory 
and should be done away with. The reasons for this 
conclusion are obvious. In the first instance, the very 
fact of nomination is a considerable handicap to our 
representatives in the Council. On one hand, there 
is a pressure on them from the side of the Government 
Whip; on the other hand, if they conscientiously vote 
with the Government, truly representing the feelings 
of the Community, their vote is discounted in the 
public eye as being the result of an undue Government 
influence; so their motives are very often questioned 
and their influence considerably curtailed. In the 
second place, like all other human institutions, the 
Government in nominating persons is prone to keeping 
its eyes on the number of votes it can command in 
the Legislatures. It naturally hesitates before nomin¬ 
ating a man of absolute independence of judgment. 
Cases have happened in the past when according to 
public opinion nominated members who have ex¬ 
hibited any large measure of judgment and in¬ 
dependence have not been renominated. Whatever 
reasons there may have been for this action on the part 
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of the Government, it cannot but lend colour to the 
feeling that a nominated member is more or less under 
the thumb of the Government. In the eye of the 
general public, a nominated member is considered 
more the representative of Government than of the 
community. We therefore unanimously and strongly 
urge on behalf of the Indian Christian Community 
that nominations, as far as the representatives of the 
Community are concerned, should altogether be 
abolished. As a matter of fact, we will go further and 
say that in the new constitution the number of seats 
available for nomination should be decreased. In 
case, as we hope, the number of the members consti¬ 
tuting Legislative Councils is enlarged, we would 
mggest that, while the number of elected members 
is increased, the number of nominated members 
should remain as at present. With the result that they 
Will form much smaller proportion of the Councils 
than they do at present. 

In this connection, it may also be pointed out that, 
as long as Indian Christians in certain provinces can 
mainly come through nomination, they are entirely 
deprived of any chance of being appointed Ministers, 
whether there may be an opportunity in this direction 
for an Indian Christian or not. It is a serious dis¬ 
ability on theoretical grmmds, and on this grotmd 
alone nominations should be rejected. 

XII.— Methods of Representation. 

1. We have already stated that We would be happy 
if the system of communal representation is abolished, 
because in that case the question of our representation 
Will not arise and We will be prepared to take our 
chances, if we have any, in the general electorates. At 
the same time we desire to make it clear unmistakably 
that, in case representation by religious eoirmnmities 
is to be retained, we are fully entitled to a representa¬ 
tion in the same way, and, under the circumstances, 
that is the only Way open for any community which 
is large enough for claiming representation. 

2. Joint Electorates. —Having laid down the prin¬ 
ciples above enunciated, viz., (i) that the Indian 
Christian Commrmity would glsidly vote for the 
adoption of general electorates all along the line, 
embracing all voters, whatever their religious faith, 
and (ii) that it desires that, in case this principle is at 
present unacceptable to major commrmities or is not 
given effect to, in that case during the transitional 
period Indian Christians are also entitled to a separate 
representation, 

The problem then arises, should communal repre¬ 
sentation be through separate electorates or through 
reservation of seats in joint electorates ? Though we 
hold the view that separate electorates have been the 
source of friction and have done harm to the growth 
of real national life in the cmmtry, We are not con¬ 
vinced fully that the system of joint electorates is the 
right solution of this vexed problem. For, after aU, 
the real problem is not of the system or of the method 
through which representation is secured but of the 
mentality that lies behind it. If the citizens of India 
begin to think nationally and place national interest 
before sectional and commrmal interests, the danger 
will be considerably minimised. If however the 
mentality remains unaltered, joint electorates may 
easily be worked in such a way as to promote discord 
and disharmony. If the other commrmities or the 
Government come to the conclusion that joint elec¬ 
torates would tend to lessen friction and bring about 
a better relationship, we as a Community would 
welcome this system, and indeed there are arguments 
in favour of this experiment being tried. It should, 
however, be pointed out that in actual practice this 
system of joint electorates will be very difficult to 
apply to Indian Christians, and some special means 
will have to be devised other than those of nomination, 
for ensuring that our voice is not altogether mute in 
the councils of our country. Before we proceed 
further, however. We have two suggestions to make 
for the consideration of the Commission. 


1. That a mixed system of joint and separate 
electorates be tried, viz., that both the Imperial and 
Provincial Legislatures should consist of a majority of 
such members who are elected through joint elec¬ 
torates, but there should be also representation of the 
various commrmities through separate electorates so 
that special interests of points of view of the orthodox 
section of the conummity are also fully represented. 
In this way it might be possible to throw more and 
more seats open to general electorates, and to elimi¬ 
nate separate communal representation by such stages 
as may be clearly laid down in the very beginning. 

2. That in each province a Bicameral System be 
adopted, and that the popular house consist of the re¬ 
presentatives elected through joint electorates only, 
preferably without any reservation. If possible, some 
form of voting by proportional representation may be 
adopted for this house. In adition to this house, there 
may be a second house where communities may be 
represented through separate electorates, and also 
other interests like Commerce, Industry, Labour, etc. 
Since a Bill will have to be passed by both the Houses 
the communities will have their safeguards in the 
second house. The constitution of these houses 
should come up for consideration at every appoint¬ 
ment of a Statutory Commission, and would therefore 
provide a natural means of progress towards a system 
of general electorates throughout. 

We wish to make it clear however that we are not 
advocates of a Bicameral System in the provinces on 
general grounds. Our advocacy of the second house 
is limited to the use of this system for the safeguarding 
of communal interests. In case this suggestion is 
adopted, other vested interests can also be accom¬ 
modated in the upper bouse. Apart from this we 
prefer a single chamber system for the provinces. 

XIJI -—Principle of Representation by Communities. 

1. We have deliberately and consciously set out 
ourselves against making any exorbitant or excessive 
demand for our Community. We have tried to study 
the problem as impartially as is possible for us, in the 
light of the principles on which the constitution is 
based. The claims we now put forward are to the 
best of our belief equitable and just. They are based 
on the principles enunciated above and generally • 
accepted so long as representation by communities is 
deemed the only practical way, namely, all important 
minorities should be represented in excess of their 
numerical strength with due regard to the position 
and the interests of the majorities. 

It cannot be denied that the application of this 
principle is often very difficult and hazardous. On 
examining the present ratio of allotment of seats to 
various communities in various legislatures, it is our 
considered opinion that the division is just and 
equitable; all that we m-ge is that this principle 
should be extended to our own Community as well. 
We have examined this question in greater detail 
later on. We should state, however, that there is no 
one general principle which can apply to all the pro- 
vinc^. It cannot be contended that, because com¬ 
munity A, which forms such and such per cent, of the 
total population, is given N number of seats in 
Province B, therefore the community C in Province 
D bearing the same proportion relative to other com- 
mimities is entitled to the same number of seats in its 
own province. The question can only be settled in 
each province on its own merits. In our opinion this 
is the only practical way of solving the problem. 

2. Representation on Population basis. —While the 
principle enunciated above is in our opinion equitable 
it may present difficulties in its practical application 
It has been contended that the simplest solution is 
to give every commimity representation on a purely 
numerical basis. There is no doubt that, from the 
point of view of simplicity, this principle has got a 
great deal in its favour. We understand that the 
Lndim National Congress has agreed to this formula, 
but it has also laid down that the minorities should' 
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be willing to give mutual concessions to each other in 
various provinces As soon as a reservation of this 
description is applied, this simple formula becomes at 
once complicated, and, in other words, gives recogni¬ 
tion to the principle of excessive representation 
of minorities indirectly. If the representation by 
numerical strength is to be recognized as the guiding 
principle of the future constitution, we as a com¬ 
munity will gladly accept it, though we do not con¬ 
sider it soimd in the present condition of the country. 
We would suggest that in this case small minorities 
may be given a seat by allotment or by reservation, 
wherever they are in appreciable munbers, with a 
further provision that, wherever the community is 
entitled to a one-third seat, the fraction should always 
be converted into a full seat. 

3. Our growing numbers should he taken into con¬ 
sideration.—-One further factor in regard to our 
Community needs to be taken into consideration 
when proportional representation of various com¬ 
munal groups is being worked out. In the case of our 
Community our numbers have been growing much 
faster than other communities. This enquiry is being 
held three years before the next census is due. New 
figures will not be available till one or two years after 
1931. By that time the proportion of seats in 
different legislatures will have been determined as a 
result of the Commission, and will have been fixed 
for ten years. This fact needs to be borne in mind 
in order that our just claims may not be overlooked. 
Our progress in the past will appear from the following 
table. We would once refer to the observation of the 
Census Commissioner to the effect that the number of 
Indian Christians in some provinces were considerably 
underestimated. 

We notice that the Buddhist is the only other 
commimity which has increased in the same or to a 
greater degree, but Buddhists are mainly to be found 
in Burmah, and therefore any problem that may arise 
on account of them is only confined to that province. 


Proportion per 10,000 of population : 



1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

Hindus 

0,589 

6,688 

6,835 

7,014 

7,197 

Sikhs 

96 

89 

68 

64 

63 

Muslims 

2,407 

2,351 

2,324 

2,240 

2,260 

Christians ... 

123 

102 

82 

68 

68 

Buddhists ... 

465 

436 

406 

321 

172 


Percentage or Increase 

RELIGIONS OF INDIA 2°° 

1881 to 1921 

178 178 


/ Christian 

150 



CENSUS OF INDIA 


XIV.— Our Representation in the Legislatures, 

We now proceed to examine our representation, as • 
compared with other communities, in the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures. The percentage of com¬ 
munities is based on the Subsidiary Table I in the 
Census Report, India, 1921, and is further in agree¬ 
ment with the proportions given in the latest publica¬ 
tion India, 1927-28, by Mr. Coatman. The percentage 
of the Muslim Community is also incorporated in a 
table given in a pamphlet entitled What are the Rights 
of the Muslim Minority in India, by Dr. Shafaat 
Ahmad Khan of Allahabad. 

The percentage of various communities in British 
provinces is as follows :— 

Hindus (including Jains and Buddhists) 70-8 
Muslims ... ... ... ... ... 24-01 

Christians. ... ... over 1-23 

Sikhs . ... ... ... -96 

Tribal Religions and others ... ... 3-0 

A word of explanation is required as to the use of 

the term Hindu in place of general constituencies 
throughout this Memorandum. In most of the pro¬ 
vinces the general constituencies are in effect Hindu 
constituencies so long, at any rate, as they are 
separate constituencies for Muslims and others. For 
a member of a minority community, except in very 
exceptional oases, it is practically impossible to be 
returned from these constituencies. There have been 
exceptions that only prove the rule. 

1. Council of State. —In the Council of State the 
seats are distributed as follows; 

Table A Table B 

(Including (Excluding 

the special the special 

constitu- constitu¬ 
encies.) encies.) 

Hindus ... 50 per cent. 69 percent. 

Muslims ... 32 „ 37-6 „ 

Sikhs ... 3 „ 3-6 „ 

Special ... 15 „ 

No Provision for Indian Christians, 

There is no statutory provision for the nomination 
of an Indian Christian. In the last two Councils of 
State, however, an Indian Christian has specifically 
been nominated. 

We are entitled to One Seat. 

By virtue of our numbers we, like the Sikhs, are 
entitled to at least one elected seat. The exact method 
of election for one seat for the whole of India is not 
easy to determine, but we have further on suggested 
one or two ways of indirect election, and the Com¬ 
mission through their wider experience may be able 
to devise some other suitable method. 

Suggestion for an Enlarged Council. 

We regard the present constitution of the Council of 
State to be unsatisfactory. The proportion of 
nominated and official members to the elected element 
is too high. We suggest a Council of State of at least 
100 elected members roughly divided as follows :— 

Hindus ... 50 

Muslims ... 32 

Sikhs ... 3 

Christians ... 3 (One to be reserved for 

South India and two for 
the rest of India.) 

Special ... 12 

The Franchise should be extended to— 

(i) All members of the Municipalities and 
District Boards. 

(ii) All M.A. ’s or holders of equivalent degree, 
and B.A.’s of not less than ten years’ standh^. 

(iii) The Land Revenue qualification should 
be reduced to Rs. 600 per anmun and Income 
Tax to Rs. 10,000 per annum. 

X 2 
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2. Legislative Assembly. —Seats in the Assembly are 
at present distributed as follows :— 

Table A 

(Proportion of the Communities 
in the Assembly including 
special constituencies.) 

Hindus . 48 per cent. 

Muslims ... ... 30 „ 

Sikhs 2 

Special interests ... 20 ,, 

In case the special interests are not reckoned in the 
percentages and only such seats are considered as are 
apportioned to the various communities, the per¬ 
centage works out as follows :— 

Table B 

(Including the special 
constituencies.) 

Hindus . 61 per cent. 

Muslims ... ... 36-6 „ 

Sikhs ... ... 2-4 „ 

Representation of Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 

It should be noted here that merely on the numeri¬ 
cal strength Europeans and Anglo-Indians are hardly 
entitled to any seat in the legislatures, but on accoimt 
of their vested interest and their peculiar position 
they have been given special representation; so we 
have included their representation in the class of 
special representation along with land holders and 
special interests, such as Commerce, Industries, 
Labour and Education. 

The principle of excessive representation of minorities. 

The principle of excessive representation of minori¬ 
ties has been duly kept in view in making this 
apportionment. To our mind the present proportion 
is equitable and just except in regard to our Indian 
Christian Community. At present there is only one 
Indian Christian who is a member of the Assembly, 
and that also by nomination. There is, however, no 
provision in the rules for the nomination of an Indian 
Christian. 

Our Suggestion. 

Our suggestion is that the Assembly should consist 
of about 300 elected members as this would make the 
Assembly much more representative and would also 
decrease the size of the constituencies. In our opinion 
the present size of the constituencies is very large and 
needs to be curtailed. In an Assembly of about 300 
elected members we suggest the following apportion¬ 
ment :— 

Hindus ... ... ... ... ... 145 

Muslims ... ... ... ... 100 

Indian Christians ... ... ... 9 

Sikhs . 8 

Special interests ... ... ... 38 

If the present numbers are maintained, the Indian 
Christian Community would be entitled to three seats. 
This will be in keeping with the principles on which we 
have emphasized. It may be pointed out that, with 
less than one per cent, of population, the Sikhs have 
two seats in the Assembly, while, with over one per 
cent., Indian Christians have no elected seats. The 
number of Indian Christians is likely to be considerably 
larger when the figures of the next Census will be 
available. In support of this contention we have not 
only the past rate of progress but also the Mission and 
Church statistics which are tabulated from time to 
time. 

The Method of Election. 

The problem, however, to be considered is, how are 
our representatives to be returned 1 We have already 
stated that the system of npminations, as far as the 
representation of our Community is considered, should 
be entirely eliminated. We cannot too strongly 
emphasize this point. There is a unanimous and strong 
opinion of the Community behind this feeling. 


In case the separate electorates are retained, then 
the matter is simple. Out of these, three seats should 
be reserved for South India and two seats should be 
apportioned to various provinces or groups of pro¬ 
vinces on an alternate rotating system. For instance, 
wo would suggest the following groupings :— 

1. Bengal, Assam and Orissa. 

2. Bihar and the United Provinces. 

3. Delhi, Punjab, N.W. F. P., and Baluchistan. 

4. Bombay Presidency, Central Provinces, 

Central India, Ajmere-Mewara and Berar. 

Each of these groups could elect one candidate to an 
alternate Assembly. In case the Assembly is enlarged, 
as we hope it will be, and our'modest and just request 
for nine seats is accepted in an Assembly of 300, three 
seats should be reserved for Madras Presidency, and six 
should be divided among the other Provinces of India. 

Qualifications for Voters. 

We suggest the modification of qualifications on the 
following lines 

1. All graduates of recognized Universities; 

2. Payment of Income Tax ; 

3. House rent of Rs. 300 a year, or ownership of 

a house of that value; 

4. The “ payer ” of Land Revenue assessed 

at Rs. 100 per annum; 

6. All members of Municipalities and District 
Boards; 

6. All Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen of Central 
Co-operative Banks. 

In making these suggestions we are aware that 
some of these qualifications vary in different pro¬ 
vinces. Some of them will be of general application, 
others will have to be adjusted, i.e. (3) and (4) accor¬ 
ding to the conditions of the provinces. This particular 
suggestion is based on Punjab standard and will have 
to be varied for other provinces as in the present 
rules. (1) and (2) are of general application. 

Reservation of Seats, 

In a system of joint electorates, we find a great 
deal of difficulty as to exactly how our representatives 
can be elected. But if any workable system can be 
evolved whereby seats can be reserved for our 
Community, we shall welcome this sytem. We would 
be even prepared to accept an indirect method of 
election if the .system of joint electorates is decided 
upon as an advance on the policy of communal 
electorates. Two possible methods, though we 
cannot regard them as entirely satisfactory, suggest 
themselves to us. 

First Method. 

That the Council of State and the Assembly them¬ 
selves should elect the nine Indian Christian mem¬ 
bers from different provinces as specified above, or, to 
use another phrase, may co-opt nine Indian Christians. 
We would, however, desire in that case that the 
candidates should be nominated by at least 60 
Indian Christian voters to the Coimcil of State, and 
by 100 voters in the case of the Assembly. Thus, 
while they will be nominated by 100 Indian Christian 
voters, they will be actually ballotted upon by 
members of the Assembly. In this case, the voting 
should be on the system of proportional representa¬ 
tion by single transferable vote. 

Second Method. 

Elected Indian Christian Provincial legislators 
might, out of their number, elect nine, and the 
vacancies thus created might be filled by a bye- 
election, or a system might be evolved where from the 
very beginning alternate candidates are elected. This 
system is not a new one and was in vogue in the 
Legislative Councils of Pre-Morley-Minto Reform 
period. These methods can only be temporary and 
transitional, and can gradually be eliminated. It 
may be that in certain cases direct election may be 
possible through reservation in joint electorates. 
Provincial legislators would themselves have been 
returned by some sort of joint electorates. 
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3. Provincial Legislatures. 

(A) Madbas Pbbsidency. 

(а) The proportion of population is as follows ;— 

Hindus . ... 88-7 per cent. 

Muslims ... ... ... 6-7 „ 

Christians ... ... ... 3-2 „ 

Tribal Religions ... ... 1-4 „ 

(б) The proportion of seats is as follows :— 

Table A. Table B. 

(Including (Excluding 

the special the special 
seats.) seats.) 

Hindus ... 65-5 per cent. 78 per cent. 

Muslims ... 13-5 „ 16 „ 

Christians 5-6 „ 6 ,, 

■ Special con¬ 
stituencies 16-5 „ 

(c) We are already entitled, on the principles stated 
above, to at least seven seats in the Madras Presidency 
on the present basis. We would however suggest that 
the Council should bo enlarged so as to have about 
200 elected members, which we suggest should be 
distributed on an equitable basis as follows :— 

Hindus ... ... ... ... 125 seats. 

Muslims ... ... ... ... 30 „ 

Christians ... ... ... 15 ,, 

Special constituencies . 30 „ 

(B) The Punjab. 

(а) The population of the Punjab is as follows :— 

Hindus . 31 per cent. 

Muslims. 55-3 „ 

Sikhs . 11-1 „ 

Christiana . 1-6 „ 

Others less than. 1 „ 

(б) The seats at present are distributed as follows:— 

Table A. Table B. 

(Including (Excluding 

the special the special 
seats.) seats.) 

Hindus ... 28 per cent. 31 per cent. 

Sikhs ... 17 . „ 19 „ 

Muslims ... 46 „ 60 „ 

Special con¬ 
stituencies 10 „ 

(c) The Punjab problem is in many ways a difficult 
one, particularly as the problem is affected by the 
presence of a strong minority like the Sikhs. We 
imderstand that the Muslims claim that they should 
have a majority of seats in the Pimjab Council. In 
om* opinion, however, the decision of the Lucknow 
Pact was a fair one, namely, that they should have 
60 per cent, of the elected seats allotted to the 
various communities. The problem is, however, that 
of the Sikhs, who are 11 per cent, of the population 
and consider themselves entitled to 25 to 30 per cent, 
of the seats. Such an arrangement is practically 
impossible, unless the interests of other communities 
are unfairly dealt with. 

(d) Indian Christians on the present basis are 
entitled to three seats. We feel, however, that it 
may complicate matters if our representation is 
to be taken into consideration when calculating the 
percentage. We therefore suggest that three seats 
be reserved for the Indian Christian Community 
outside the seats allotted to communities, and be 
included along with the special constituencies. 

(e) Our suggestion is that, out of an increased total 
of about 175 elected seats, the proportion of various 
interests be somewhat as follows :— 


Hindus ... ... ... ... 48 

Sikhs .27 

Muslims ... ... ... 75 

Christians . 7 

Other Special Constituencies ... 18 


(C) United Provinces. 

(а) The population is divided as follows :— 

Hindus ... ... ... 84.8 per cent. 

Muslims ... ... ... 14.2 ,, 

Christians ... ... .5 ,, 

Others ... ... ... .6 „ 

(б) The seats are divided as follows :— 

Table A. Table B. 

(Including (Excluding 

the special the special 

seats.) seats.) 

Hindus ... 60 per cent. 67 per cent. 

Muslims ... 29 „ 33 „ 

Special Con¬ 
stituencies 11 ,, 

(c) In considering the claims of the Indian Christians 
in the United Provinces, and in putting forward our 
claim, attention is drawn to the following remarks 
made by the Census Commissioner in the Census of 
India, 1921, Volume 1, Part I, page 116, para. 93 ;— 

“ On the other hand, in the United Provinces 
and the Punjab, apparently a deliberate 
attempt was made by members of the Arya 
Samaj to induce Christian converts from 
Hinduism to return to their former religion. 
Enquiry in various _ villages in the former 
province showed that the census record has 
been falsified in this respect in a considerable 
number of cases. Mr. Edye believes that this 
was done throughout the province, and that 
the increase, which according to the figures 
was from 179,694 to 203,179 or 13 per cent, 
was really considerably greater, and that the 
actual nmnber of Christians in the province 
may be about 2,50,000.” 

(d) We would suggest an elected Council of about 
200 seats, which may be distributed somewhat as 
follows;— 


Hindus 

... 124 

Muslims ... 

... 62 

Christians . 

4 

Special Constituencies 

... 20 


(e) If the present strength of the Council is retained, 
we ash for two seats. 

(D) Bengal. 

(a) The population is divided eis :— 

Hindus ... ... ... 43-7 per cent. 

Muslims ... ... ... 54 „ 

Christians ... ... -3 ,, 

Others . 2 „ 

(h) The seats are as follows :— 

Table A. Table B. 

(Including (Excluding 

the special the special 
seats.) seats.) 

Hindus ... 40 per cent, 52 per cent. 

Muslims ... 34 ,, 48 ,, 

Special Con¬ 
stituencies 26 „ 

(c) We Would submit that Indian Christians are 
entitled to two seats in this Council as their number is 
over one lakh. 22,000 Anglo-Indians have been given 
two seats in the Council. We believe oiu interests 
demand no less. We are five times as large as Anglo- 
Indians. 

(d) We advocate an elected Council of about 200 
with five Indian Christian seats as follows:— 


Hindus 

. 78 

Muslims ... 

. 78 

Christians 

. 6 

Special 

. 39 


z 2540 
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(E) Bombay. 

(a) The distribution of the population is as 
follows :— 

Hindus . 77-7 per cent. 

Muslims. 19'7 „ 

Christians ... ... 1'4 „ 

Others ... ... ... 1-2 „ 

The proportion of Indian Christians in the popida- 
tion would be much larger if Sind is converted into a 
separate province, and the question will then assume 
a different aspect. 

If Sind is excluded, the proportion is : Hindus 89 
per cent., Muslims 8 per cent., Christians 1-6 per 
cent., others 1-5 per cent. Muhammadans have got 
11 seats for Bombay. 

We believe that the Indian Christian Community 
is at least entitled to two seats in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. We again suggest that the Coimcil should be 
enlarged and should consist of at least 200 elected 
members of whom at least five should be Indian 
Christians. We, however, refrain from giving any 
other proportions owing to the compUeations arising 
out of Sind. We ourselves are in favour of the reorgani¬ 
zation of the provinces on a linguistic basis, and, 
therefore, in our judgment, Sind should be made a 
separate province. At this stage it may also be stated 
that we are in agreement with the proposal that the 
reforms may be introduced in the North Western 
Frontier Province, due regard being had to the defence 
of India. 

(F) Bihab and Oeissa. 

(a) The population is as follows :— 

Hindus .82-8 per cent. 

Muslims. 10-85 „ 

Christians . -76 „ 

Tribal Religions ... 6‘6 „ 

It is noteworthy that there are about three lakhs of 
Christians, according to the subsidiary Table 2, page 
124, Census of India, Volvune 1, part 1, Report. It 
may be pointed out that in Chota Nagpur alone there 
are 2J lakhs of Christians who form a much larger 
proportion in that sub-province than the percentage 
in the province as a whole. It should be noted that 
there is considerable difference between the figures 
given in subsidiary Table 1, page 124, Census of 
India, Volmne 1, part 1, and the population by 
religion. Table 11 on page 40 of Volume 1, part 2. 
In the case of Bihar and Orissa the discrepancy is 
very marked indeed, the figures being 267,129 and 
303 368. The former table gives for Chota Nagpur 
223,678. The figures are probably larger. However, 
taking this, figure, the population in Chota Nagpur 
works out as follows :— 

Hindus ... ... ... 72 per cent. 

Muslims ... ... ... 6 • ,, 

Christians ... ... 4-6 „ 

Tribal Religions ... 17-6 „ 

(b) The seats in the Council are as follows;— 

Table A. Table B. 

(Including (Excluding 

the special the special 

seats.) seats.) 

Hindus ... 63'5 per cent. 73 per cent. 

Muslims ... 23-6 „ 27 „ 

Special con¬ 
stituencies 13 „ 

(c) Two seats by election fall to the legitimate share 
oi Indian Christians in this province. 

(d) We would, however, suggest a Council of about 
200 elected members in the following proportion :— 


Hindus 

... 125 

Muslims ... 

... 45 

Indian Christians 

5 

Special constituencies ... 

... 25 


(G) CeNTBAI PbOVINCES. 

(а) The population ratio is as follows :— 

Hindus ... ... ... 84 percent. 

Muslims ... ... ... 4 „ 

Indian Christians ... '3 „ 

Tribal Religions ... 11-7 „ 

The number of Indian Christians is about 76,000, 
and is probably larger at the present time. Four 
per cent. Muslims are given 12 per cent, of elected seats 
allotted to communities. The Indian Christians 
should be given at least one elected seat. At present 
there is not even one seat—^not even by nomination. 

(б) We would suggest a Coimcil with 100 elected 
members somewhat distributed as follows :— 


Hindus 

73 

Muslims ... 

12 

Christians 

2 

Special constituencies ... 

13 


XV,—Method of Election for the Provincial 
Legislatures. 

Now the question to be considered next is the 
method by which our representatives in the Provinces 
may be elected. In the case of separate electorates 
there is no difficulty. If separate electorates are 
introduced it might be more advantageous to have as 
few constituencies as possible but to have plural 
constituencies with single transferable system of 
proportional representation. In some of the provinces 
like the Punjab, the United Provinces, Bihar, Bengal, 
Bombay and the Central Provinces, it may even be 
possible to have one constituency with the plural 
system of voting for the whole of the province. 

But the problem is, what should be dofie in case of 
joint electorates ? Reservation of a seat in general 
constituencies is evidently out of the question, 
except perhaps in a very few cases. The real point in 
joint electorates is that the representative should be 
elected with the voice and support of others than that 
of his own co-religionists. This can be accomplished 
through specially devised constituencies. We will 
suggest that in these constituencies the voters 
should be all Indian Christians who are qualified 
electors for the provincial Legislatures, and such 
members of other communities who are voters 
to the Council of State. The Indian Christians will 
continue to have the right to vote in other constituen¬ 
cies but will not be eligible to stand as candidates. 

X VI. — Franchise. 

At this stage a few words regarding franchise will 
not be out of place. The growth of democratic insti¬ 
tutions on parliamentary lines is very largely depen¬ 
dent on the proper exercise of vote by electorates, and 
it is therefore with considerable apprehension that 
we have been observing certain tendencies which were 
manifested in the last elections. The amount of money 
that was spent in the last election is said to have been 
an enormous sum, and we have reason to believe that 
these reports are not altogether without foundation. 
We strongly urge that all forms of corruption should 
be carefully guarded against, and every effort made 
to check this tendency. The first and the foremost 
step necessary for responsible Government is the 
creation of an intelligent electorate, and this cannot 
be accomplished unless education becomes universal. 
While considerable progress has been made in the 
spread of primary education, we urge that this progress 
is not commensurate with the needs of the coimtry. 
We strongly urge that the Commission should make a 
special point of laying emphasis on compulsory 
education for six years for every boy as weU as for 
every girl. This, however, is a question which we 
understand would come up separately before the 
Commission, and we hope to lay our views before the 
Commission, in a subsequent Memorandum. At 
this stage we are only concerned with the bearing of 
this subject on the question of franchise. For this 
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reason, we are not able to recommend the widening 
of the franchise on property basis at the present time. 
It will be more effective if the percentage of the 
population which has got the franchise at present uses 
its vote more intelligently. We desire that some sort 
of literary qualification be also added, for instance, 
aU Vernacular or Anglo-Vernacular Middle passed 
persons be included in the franchise for provincial 
coimcils. 

X VII. — Conclusion. 

In conclusion, we beg to submit that we have, in 
the course of the present memorandum, endeavoured, 
to the best of om- power, to present our case in a 
moderate, equitable, and practical manner. We ask 
for no special concessions or favours, either on the 


side of representation on the Legislatmes, or in the 
Public Services; we only ask for the application of 
such principles to our Community as are found best 
in the interest of the nation in the present condition 
of the country and its future progress. 

We desire to subordinate our commimal interests 
to the wider considerations of national advancement. 

We do not wish to separate ourselves or to hold aloof 
from the rest of om oomitiymen. We share with them 
all legitimate and constructive schemes for the 
attainment of self-government within the Empire. 

In obedience to the teachings of the religion that we 
profess, our highest ambition shotdd be to work for 
the good of our country and to render service to our 
nation without distinction of caste or creed. 


DELHI. 

Dated 26th November, 1928. 
AFTERNOON. 


PRESENT : 

All the Members of the Commission and of the Central Committee (except 
Sardar Shivdev Singh Ubbroi). 


Deputation of INDIAN CHRISTIANS. 

The Deputation consisted of: 

Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram, Lahore. Rev. J. C. Chatterji, M.L.A. 

, Mr. S. C. Mukerji, M.L.G., Calcutta. Mr. K. L. Rallia Ram, Lahore. 
Professor Ahmad Shah, M.L.C., United 
Provinces. 


1. Chairman : We are very glad to receive this 
deputation. I think Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram is going 
to act as the principal spokesman, are you, sir ?— 
(Mr. B. L. RaUia Ram); Yes. 

2. I may just state for the information of my 
colleagues who else are here. Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram 
is the president of the All-India Indian Christian 
Conference and comes from Lahore f—Yes. 

* ******** * 

4. There is Mr. S. C. Mukerji, who is a member of 
the Bengal Legislative Council, a nominated member, 
I suppose ?— (Mr. S. C. Mukerji) : Yea. 

5. Rev J. C. Chatterji, whom I have the pleasure 
of knowing, is a member of the Legislative Assembly. 
Mr. Chatterji, you are also nominated T— (Rev. J. C. 
Chatterji) : Yes. 

6. Prof. Ahmad Shah is a member of the Legislative 
Council of the United Provinces ?— Prof. Ahmad 
Shah: Yes. 

7. That, again, is nominated ?—Yes. 

8. Mr. K. L. il^llia Ram is the president, are you 
not, of the Punjab Indian Christian Conference ?— 
Mr. K. L. Rallia Ram : Yes. I am also an ex-member 
of the Punjab Legislative Council. 

9. There does not happen to be a representative 
from Madras. In Madras, I think the Indian Chris¬ 
tian members of the council are elected ?—Rev. J. C. 
Chatterji : Yes, that is the only province where they 
are elected. 

* ******** * 

22. You might just tell me this, gentlemen. We 
have not got here a representative directly from 
Madras; but I think I can ask you this question. 


As far as this deputation is concerned, supposing 
that representation from the Indian Christian com¬ 
munity, as such, is adopted, have you any desire to 
see the representation further sub-divided, for 
instance, as between Roman Catholic Christians and 
Protestant Christians ?—No, sir. Our Conference 
admits and invites Christians of all denominations to 
become members of it and we have had Roman 
Catholics as members of this Association and nobody 
has suggested this. 

* ******** * 

31. Do I sum up this document correctly on 
general facts when I say this, that this deputation, 
speaking on behalf of the Indian Christian commu¬ 
nity, expresses itself as quite willing to see communal 
electorates abolished everywhere, and if they were it 
would not ask for a separate electorate for Indian 
Christians, though I gather that you stUl ask for seats 
to be reserved ?— Mr. B. L. RaUia Ram ; No, sir. 
Our position is, in the first place, we would advocate 
that communal elections be entirely abolished without 
any reservation of seats. Our second submission is 
that in case that is not done, and if seats are to be 
reserved, then we would want some indirect method 
of representation. 

32. You see one possible system is a system which 
would preserve in some cases communal electorates 
and another possible system would be to get rid of 
communal electorates altogether, but it would still 
be possible for seats to be reserved for candidates of 
particular communities, so that even if they do not 
come to the top of the poll, nonetheless there would 
be a seat for such candidates. What I wanted to 
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know first of all was, if there was an abolition of 
communal electorates, do the Indian Christians ask 
for seats to be reserved for them in general electorates, 
or are they prepared to take their chance of being 
elected ?—We are prepared to take our chance. We 
feel that it is the best thing for the country. We 
would rather have abolition of communal electorates 
in any form. We advocate that as our first choice. 

33. At page 319 of your Memorandum you say ;— 
“ There is a section of our community, including a 
few leaders of prominence, who hold that in no 
case should we ask for a separate representation 
through separate electorates. But to the best of our 
knowledge the majority of the Indian Christians do 
not agree with this view.” There you say that the 
majority of Indian Christians “ will welcome reserva¬ 
tion of seats in general electorates if this system is 
adopted for all communities, but if this method is 
not found possible of general introduction, they are 
constrained to ask for separate electorates.” When 
I read that I thought it meant that you would be 
willing to see separate electorates dropped if everybody 
else dropped them; but then, if they were dropped, 
and you had general electorates, you would still think 
it right to reserve seats for Indian Christians ?—Our 
position is that if seats are to be reserved for com¬ 
munities, then we would ask for reservation, and if no 
seats are to be reserved, then we do not put forward 
any claim. We would rather see the entire communal 
elections altogether abolished. But we want to be 
treated just as the other communities are. If there 
is a reservation, then we would have our seats 
reserved. If there are separate electorates, th^ 
there is no other alternative for us but to ask for 
them, but if both are abolished, we will be happy. 
Rev.. J. C. Chatterji : We say that with full realisation 
of the fact that if we had purely general electorates, 
none of our community will be elected, or will stand 
practically any chance of being elected, but the 
majority of our community are prepared to accept 
that gladly, because we feel that it is in the interest 
of the community as a whole. That is the ideal and 
the right thing. 

34. That is to say, if I have followed you correctly, 
the Indian Christian community as represented by 
you generally takes the view that its higher duty is 
to seek to represent and share the fate of all who 
live in this country and not merely to seek to re¬ 
present their own exclusive body ?— Mr. B. L. Rallia 
Ram : That is exactly our point. 

35. Then another point which you make is, you 
point out at page 198 that as long as you are specifically 
represented by nomination, those members of your 
community who have been qualified for a vote are 
classed as belonging to what is called the non- 
Mahomedan general constituency ?—Yes. 

36. If I follow you rightly, you say you rather 
regret that because while it is quite true that you 
are non-Mahomedan, it is equally true that you are 
non-Hindu ?—Quite so, sir. 

37. I believe a good many of those who become 
Indian Christians are members of the depressed 
classes. Is that not so ?—Yes, sir, 

38. When that happens and a member of the 
depressed class declares himself an Indian Christian, 
I want you to tell me, does he cease so far as his 
classification is concerned to be a member of the 
depressed class 1 — Rev. J. C. Chatterji: That is the 
point made out by the census commissioner. He 
classes them all as Indian Christians, and we do not 
admit any caste distinction within our community. 
But the tendency is that other people still class them, 
at any rate, in the first generation, as members of the 
depressed class, and sometimes enumerators, too, 
persist in putting them down as members of the 
depressed class rather than Indian Christians. 
Mr. B. L. RaUia Ram : But very soon they get out 
of that. 

39. What occurs to me is that as long as a 
representative of the depressed class is nominated, 
it does not very much: matter whether a particular 


citizen is classed for electoral purposes as depressed 
class or as Indian Christian, because he does not cast 
a vote. But the moment you say that these com- 
mimities are to elect their members, then it is impor¬ 
tant to be sure that the list of electors is correctly 
made up, and if it is true that people who are still 
counted as members of the depressed class are also 
Indian Christians, one might think that sometimes 
they got on both lists ?— Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram : No, 
sir. Directly a man gets a franchise, he is classed as 
an Indian Christian. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : In Madras, sir, they have got 
separate electorates for Indian Christians, and the 
Indian Christians of depressed class origin exercise 
their franchise in the Indian Christian electorate. 

**♦♦***♦ * * 

45. Mr. Cadogan : I only want to ask a question 
on the representative character of your deputation. 
You say that you invited all sects of Christians to 
participate in yoin- conference. Did you follow it up ? 
Had you a satisfactory response ? Can you say that 
you represent all Christians fully ?—We cannot say 
that we represent the Roman Catholics fully, because 
so far the Roman Catholics have only come in as 
individuals. Only a few of them have come in, but 
the bulk of the Roman Catholics have kept aloof from 
the All-India Conference of Indian Christians, and 
they have now a separate organisation of their own. 
The real trouble began with the rehgious devotions. 
They objected to have religious devotions at the 
beginning of the Conference, and there was some 
feeling over it, and then I understand that after some 
careful consideration they came to the conclusion 
that as a body, they would abstain. But we have 
invited them year after year and some individuals 
have come and joined us, but very few. 

46. But for political purposes you are working 
together. You can say that; can you?—^As far as 
our membership is concerned the number of Roman 
Catholics is very limited. Rev. J. C. Chatterji: 
Politically, our interests are more less or identical. 

47. That is what I am asking ?— Mr. K. L. Rallia 
Ram : As for instance, if we take a deputation to tte 
Viceroy or the Governor, they join us. Mr. B. L. 
Rallia Ram : We have had a few Roman Catholic 
Christians present in our annual Conference, but no 
Roman Catholic is a signatory to this document. 

48. Major Attlee : I am not quite clear as to your 
organisation. Is your organisation an organisation 
of individuals or of churches ?—Of individuals. In 
each province we have an Indian Christian Association 
and the membership of that Association is open to 
every Indian Christian, and then we have an aimual 
gathering to which these provincial organisations 
elect delegates. This All-India Conference then 
elects a council which works throughout the year. 

49. I see you work up from the individual to the 
All-India organisation ?—^Yes. 

50. Can you tell me at all what your membership 
would be, how far you have your organisations in 
the provinces and so on ? What sort of proportion 
of Christians belong to your Association ?—In the 
Punjab, for instance, there will be over 500 members. 
I cannot say of other provinces. 

61. Say Madras ?— Mr. S. C. Mukerji : I know in 
Bengal the number is rather small. It is between 
100 and 150 and is confined more or less to Calcutta. 

52. What about Madras ?— Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram : 
In Madras there is a Madras Association. There is 
also an Association in Tinnevelly. So, there is not 
one All-Madras provincial Association. The member¬ 
ship of the Association in Madras will be fairly large. 

I could not tell you the exact figures. 

63. Taking your membership in the Punjab, for 
instance, you have about 500. Who are these 
500 members who actually belong to the Association ? 
Do they belong in any representative capacity, or 
are they leading individuals in the community, or 
what ?—^From every city there will be a few members. 
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54. Chosen ?—Not chosen. They have to fill in a 
form and become members paymg an annual 
subscription. 

56. What I want to get at is really this, as to how 
far these members of your Association are representa¬ 
tives of the rank and file of the community ? For 
instance, we have this very able document here. 
That has been discussed no doubt by your Associa¬ 
tion, but has that question been brought to the 
knowledge of the other members of the community, 
all those members who have taken out forms and 
become members of your Association 1 — Prof. Ahmad 
Shah : To give you an example from the United 
Provinces, they held their annual conference last year 
at Gorakhpur, and the members living in the rural 
areas came to the conference and participated in all 
deliberations and exercised their votes. From this 
instance I can indicate that the members living in 
the districts and the cities are also in touch with the 
movement. 

66. That is an important point. I wanted to know 
how much you use the method of election, as to how 
far your members were capable of using the vote. 
In your community, for instance, you have a large 
munber of members of the depressed classes. Is 
there anything like representative Church councils 
and so on, in which they use their vote ?— Mr. B. L. 
Rallia Ram : Yes, in that way we are very fortimate, 
because in most of our churches the members elect 
the Church council, and then we have also what we 
call district church councils. These church councils 
elect representatives to the district church coimcil and 
sometimes to the provincial and All-India organisa¬ 
tions. So we are used to the method of voting of 
members from the Church, from a village upwards 
to the whole coimtiy. 

57. You claim then that as far as your community 
goes they have had a considerable practical 
experience of voting?—Yes. 

68. Chairman: you speaking of Anglicans or 

of all denominations ?—^f all denominations. I am 
an Anglican. There are Presbyterians also here. 

59. Is there a church council which includes 
different denominations ?—You mean all of them 
together ? We have what we call provincial Christian 
coxmcils. They are made. up of the representatives 
of these churches—only of the Protestants. And 
then tve have also got a National Christian Council 
composed of the representatives of the provincial 
Christian councils. 

60. Major Attlee : Do you find that yo\ir members 
are able, even the least educated members, are able 
to exercise their franchise 'well ? Do you think that 
they elect the best people ?—Yes, sir. Rev. J, C. 
Chatterji : I can give you an instance of that in 
our city. We have got an Anglican congregation of 
2,000 people. The electors there range from the 
most illiterate people up to the members of the 
Imperial services. That is one Anglican church. 
There are so many Anglican churches belonging to 
Europeans, but that one church has obtained self- 
government to an extent that the Bishop of the 
diocese permits them to nominate their Vicar by 
means of election by the general body. They submit 
two or three names to the Bishop for him to appoint 
the Vicar from amongst them, and the Bishop accepts 
that nomination. That is an instance, sir, to show 
you that our people have become well versed in the 
matter of exercising votes on matters which are of 
very vital importance to them. 

61. There is one other point, one last question. 
You have not found that the exercise of the vote in 
your various organisations has led in any way to 
schisms in the churches ?— Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram : 
In some churches they begin by party feeling, but 
generally we have been able to overcome it. But 
there are instances where there is bad feeling.— Rev. 
J. C. Chatterji : We have noticed that they improve 
from year to year. On one occasion we may have 
trouble, but on the second occasion things work out 
very much better. They get educated in the method 
of self-government. 


62. It has never led to secession ?— Mr. B. L. 
Rallia Ram : We have no secessions.—Mr. S. C. 
Mukerji : We have local disagreements.— Mr. B. L. 
Rallia Ram : In Tinnevelly district one small section 
seceded from the Church, but that Was only for the 
time being. 

63. Lord Burnham ; I understood you to say that 
there was only a small portion of the Roman Catholic 
commimity with Which you come into contact, or at 
any rate in your Association ?— Mr. S. C. Mukerji : 
The matter ought to be made perfectly clear that the 
Roman Catholics as a community have not joined 
us. That ought to be made perfectly clear. An 
individual here and an individual there has joined 
us, but as a commimity they have deliberately 
abstained themselves, because there is the priesthood 
there and they will not allow individual men^bers to 
exercise their discretion in the matter. 

64. As we all know, they are the oldest Christian 
community ?—^Perfectly so. 

65. What I Was going to ask you Was this, whether 
you said, if I heard you say, that caste distinctions 
were not perpetuated beyond the second gieneration. 
Does that apply to the Roman Catholics Bs well as 
to the various Protestant denominations ?-— Mr. 
B. L. Rallia Ram : Not in the north There is no 
caste in the Church at all in the north. I am afraid 
in the south there is partly in the Roman Catholic 
church, from What we know of it, and also to some 
extent even in the Protestant churches. In some 
places there is a very strong feeling against it. 

66. Then the evidence you have given applies 
really to Christian denominations other than Roman 
Catholics ?—Yes. 

67. Colonel Lane Fox ; The Roman Catholics will 
still be registered as Indian Christians for the purpose 
of voting ?— Mr. S. C. Mukerji : Yes, they register 
themselves as Indian Christians, but they will not 
combine with us. 

68. But they are registered as Indian Christians 
virtually ?—There is no doubt about that. 

69. Lord Burnham : Is that so in spite of the 
perpetuation of caste distinctions ?— Rev. J. C. 
Chatterji : That is on a very small scale, sir. 

70. I am trying to get at the facts ?—That is only 
in the south, and is confined within certain limits. 
I do not think the majority there recognise caste 
distinctions.— Mr. S. C. Mukerji : There is no caste 
system in the Roman Catholic community throughout 
the north.— Mr. K. L. Rallia Ram : This question is 
only acute in the south. In the north the Roman 
Catholic community is a minority and they always 
join us when they think they Will get some advantages; 
for instance, when we are trying to get land, or things 
of that sort they join us, but when other important 
questions come up they say, “ We must ask our 
Padre Sahib.” 

71. On page 326 of the Memorandum you say : 
“ The amount of money that was spent at the last 
election is said to have been an enormous sum, and 
we have reason to believe that these reports are not 
altogether without foundation. We strongly urge 
that all forms of corruption should be carefully 
guarded against and every effort made to check this 
tendency." Of course, we all S 3 nnpathise with the 
sentiments, but on what is this statement founded ?— 
Rev. J. C. Chatterji ; It is a matter of common know¬ 
ledge. Everybody knows that. There is no secret 
about it.— Mr. K. L. Rallia Ram : We have heard 
statements from their friends and from those who 
Work for them. For instance, one man told me that 
a man who got elected spent about Rs. 80,000. Of 
course, the figure might have been exaggerated. 
Another gentleman told me that he had spent about 
Rs. 36,000. Of another gentleman who was supposed 
not to spend anything, who Was considered very 
progressive, a very intimate friend of his, who was 
supposed to be intimately coimected with his family, 
told me that he spent the least of all, and that was 
Rs. 6,000. 

72. This gentleman spent it himself ?—The man 
who spent it himself did not say, but the man who 
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was working as an agent for that man and who was 
connected With that family told me privately that 
they had to spend about Rs. 6,000. Another gentle¬ 
man came to me for my vote and I saw he was running 
a number of motor cars. Naturally I concluded it 
must cost him something. After the election was 
over his friends told me that it cost him Rs. 36,000. 

73. Chairman; I would like to ask you one 
question about that. When you say there is corrup¬ 
tion, what is the money spent on ?— Mr. K. L. 
BaMia Ram : It is generally spent, sir, on entertaining 
the voters and in some cases in buying the votes. 

74. In buying them?— Rev. J. C. Chatterji : In 
some form or other.— Mr. K. L. Rallia Ram : It is 
not actually paid. 

76. I think Mr. Chatterji’s answer is quite clear. 

81. Witness {Mr, B. L. Rallia Ram) : We wish to 
say, sir, with all the emphasis we are capable of, 
that we are not in the least desirous of any 
separation of interest between Roman Catholics and 
non-Roman Catholics. We entirely believe that our 
interests in this matter are identical with them and 
that we do not want any separate electorates. 

82. Chairman : I am much obliged to you. I put 
the question merely because when we were in Madras 
last Febmary we learnt, privately, of course, that 
thfiifiLVas at any rate some part of the community 
tjiere which thought that there might be a question 
of separating out Roman Catholics from the Protes¬ 
tants. You oppose it ?—We entirely oppose it. 
Mr. K. L. RaUia Ram : The figures are based on 
the census taken in 1921. The other census will be 
taken in 1931. It is very unfortunate so far as we 
are concerned, that this Commission has come just 
at the end of the period. We can safely say that 
our number will increase and we do hope that in the 
case of a minority like ourselves the increase makes a 
tremendous difference. We can say that the increase 
will be 36 lakhs in British territory. In the Pimjab 
at the time of the last census we were only 316,000, 
whereas, according to our own calculation, we have 
gone up now to 4 lakhs. 

83. Chairman : Can you tell me what the figures 
were or the percentage indicative of the increase in 
the ten years 1911-21?— [Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram): 
I can give you the figures, sir. They are given in 
the Punjab Indian Christian memorandum. In 1881 
we were 3,796; in 1891, 19,647; in 1901, 37,980; 
in 1911, 163,964 and in 1921, 3,16,031. 

84. One gets the percentage by comparing the 
two figures on page 323. It rises from 102 per 10,000 
population to 123?—^May I say, sir, that that 
includes Europeans as well ? 

86. Rao Bahadur Rajah : At present you exercise 
your franchise in all the provinces except Madras 
in the non-Muhammadan electorates ?—Yes. 

86. Even in municipal and district board elections ? 
—^I can speak of the Pimjab. There are some 
districts in the Punjab where the big communities 
have been given separate representation and in 
those districts the Indian Christians have no vote. 
Rev. J. C. Chatterji ; I can speak of Delhi. No 
man who is not either a Hindu or a Muhammadan 
can stand for the membership of the Delhi munici¬ 
pality. For instance, I have been a member for 
many years of this municipality but only as a 
nominated member representing minorities. I am, 
however, disqualified for standing as a candidate 
for the municipality. 

87. Rao Bahadur Rajah : Have you not got a vote 
in the Municipal election ?—I can vote but I cannot 
stand. The city is divided into twelve wards and 
each ward can only return one Hindu and one 
Muhammadan member. A Muhammadan can vote 
for a Muhammadan and a Hindu can vote for a 
Hindu while a Christian or a Sikh may vote for 
either candidate but cannot stand himself. 

88. Chairman ; That is perhaps the only instance, 
is it not ? Is there a similar ride anywhere else ?— 


In the Punjab, sir, various communities have been 
given representation on the municipalities but the 
Christians there can neither stand for election nor 
vote. Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram : I believe that until 
the new order under which Indian Christians are 
classified as non-Muhammadans was issued, the 
Indian Christians had no vote. 

89. Raa Bahadur Rajah: I suppose, generally 
in other municipalities Indian Christians can stand 
for election. WTiat about Bengal ?— Mr. S. C. 
Mukerji : Bengal is an advanced province. 

90. Taking the advanced province of Bengal, I 
should like to know if you ever got any member of 
the Indian Christian community returned by a non- 
Muhammadan electorate ?—^This very year Mr. J. C. 
Datta for the Calcutta Corporation was elected by a 
non-Muhammadan constituency. 

91. That is the only case in the whole of Bengal ? 
—Yes, otherwise in two cases members were 
nominated in two successive years. 

92. I am talking of election ?—I have already 
rephed to that question. 

93. Generally speaking, it is very difficult for a 
member of your community to get elected from a 
non-Muhammadan electorate ?—^Yes. 

94. And still you are against separate electorate ? 
—^That is because of the general interest of the 
country. We are prepared to sink our individual 
existence if that will bring out the general building 
up of national life in this coimtry. 

96. That is only an ideal, not practical ?—That 
is what I have said; that is purely ideal and 
theoretical; we know that that is not going to be 
realised soon. 

96. Am I to understand that the Indian Christians 
of the Madras presidency who have now separate 
electorates for them are also one with you in this 
suggestion ?— Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram ; You will 
see this Memorandum is signed by the Right Rev. 
Dr. V. S. Azariah, the Lord Bishop of Domakal, 
Dr. A. C. Asirvadha Nadar, President, Indian 
Christian Association, Madras, and Mr. J. R. Isaac, 
member. Bangalore municipality. All these are 
gentlemen from the south. At the All-India Con¬ 
ference to which the delegates were mostly from 
South India, this resolution was passed by a large 
majority. Mr. S. C. Mukerji : I understand that 
a memorandum has been submitted to this Royal 
Commission by the Madras Christian Association. 
I have not got a copy with me, but I think that will 
give you their latest views on the subject. 

97. Rao Bahadur Rajah; Since you represent 
the All-India Christians I wanted to ask you that 
question. You are against the system of nomina¬ 
tions ?— {Mr. S. C. Mukerji) : Yes, because even 
though we vote most conscientiously we do not get 
any benefit from it. 

98. On page 322 of your Memorandum you say 
that nominated members are entirely deprived of 
any chance of being appointed ministers. Supposing 
the disability against appointing non-official nomin¬ 
ated members, who represent special commimities, 
as ministers is removed, will you then agree to 
nominations ?— Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram : That is only 
one disability. That is not the chief objection. 
The chief objection is this : If Government nominates 
a man and even though he were to honestly support 
the Government, people say that he supported the 
Government because he was a nominated member, 
but, on the other hand, if he does not support 
Government he is pulled up by them. So you see his 
position is difficult both ways. 

99. Even with reference to the Legislative Assembly 
you are against nomination ?—^Yes. 

100. You demand three seats ?—^Yes. 

101. How do you propose to allot the three seats 
for the whole of India ? Do you want to have one 
general electorate for Indian Christians for the whole 
of India ?—^We have suggested two or three methods. 
If there are three seats one seat will be given to the 
Madras presidency because there the number of 
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Indian Chri.slians i.s large. The other two seats, we 
propose, might be given to the other provinces by 
rotation. Another method we have sagge.stod is 
that the elected Indian Christian members o£ various 
I)rovincial legislatm’os should elect out of theInselv(^3 
a member to the As.sombly; after he is elected his 
seat will, of course, be declared vacant in the provincial 
legislature and another one olect(!d instead. 

102. Even in the case of the Legislative Assembly, 
you are against separate electorates ?—^Yes. 

103. How do you propose to assign this one seat 
to th(< Madras Province ?—In case there is no reserva¬ 
tion of seats, the question does not arise. 

104. You know that the Madras Province is divided 
into different units for the Assembly ?—My point 
is that in case communal olootorates are abolished 
anil there is no reservation of seats then the ijucstion 
does not arise. The question only arises when there 
is reservation of seats; then there will be .serious 
difficulty as far as Indian Clmstians are concerned. 
We have suggested that some indirect method of 
election will have to be adopted in that case and 
that Indian Cliristian inomliers in the provincial 
councils will form a panel and elect a member to 
the Assembly from amongst themselves. 

10.5. Have you any disabilities as regarils public 
service ?■ -Oh, yes. Mr. Chatterji has got in his 
possession a letter in which an official of the Govern¬ 
ment says, “ I am unable to have this man because 
under departmental rules I cannot recruit Indian 
Christians.” 

107. Dr. Suhrawardy ; Am I right in saying that 
Ur. Datta was a representative of ths Indian Clu-istians 
in the second Assembly 'i —Yes, he was a nominated 
member, 

108. Is it not a fact that on more than one occasion 
he voted against Government ?—Yes 

109. There is therefore no substance in your 
suggestion that nominated member.s caimot exercise 
their free discretion in tho matter of voting?- His 
case is the very case which suggests to us that 
nomination is not right, f'or instance ho was not 
re-nominated for tho third Assembly. 

110. The airpointmont of Rev. Chatterji is a sort 
of punishment to Ur. Datta ?- -Rev. Chatterji was 
not nominated after Dr. Datta ; another gentleman, 
Mr. Ratnaswamy was nominated. 

111. Ex-l’re.sident of the Madras Council?—Ye.s. 
I say that was tho prevalent feeling amongst Indian 
Christians that Ur. Datta was not nominated because 
ho voted against Government. Rev. J. C. Cfuitterji ; 
i have myself voted again.st Govornmont more than 
once. 

Dr. Suhrawardy : You know. Rev. Chatterji, that 
on an important occasion like the one when the 
Public Safotyi^ Bill was debated, which was defeated 
by the casting vote of tho president, prominent 
nominated gentlemen absented themselves and their 
absence practically helped the Opposition. 

Chairman : How doe.s it touch the question of 
Indian Christians ? 

112. Dr. Suhrawardy: I was referring to that 
because the suggestion of the Indian Christians is 
that nominated members are not free to vote. 
Anyhow I pa.s.s on to the other point. You have 
said that your community is quite willing to seo 
communal electorates abolished and that you are 
prepared to take your chance without any reservation 
of seats. \Wiy then do you ask for special representa¬ 
tion for ymur community V—We ask in ca.so this 
systenh is j'etained. 

1 lx. I know that. In caso this sy^stem is retained, 
% ^ 0 X 1 coiwider it an evil which ought to be confineii 
.Ivithin tho narrowest limits ?—I am afraid it camiot 
' be donfined within the narrowest limits. 

114. It is not a question whether it can be done 
or /not. Do you comsider it a necessary evil which 
ov^ht to oe confined within tho narrowest limits for 
tJhe attainment of the groat ideal which you and 
^our community have at heart ?—I am afraid I 


caimot answer that question. But I do not think 
that it can be confined within the narrowest limits. 

116. Have you got any special interest to be 
protected so far as your community is concerned ?— 
Wo have. 

116. Let me make my question clear. You have 
got the Europeans who are Christians; there are 
Anglo-Indians who are Christiaits. What is tho 
special interest of the Indian Christians which de¬ 
mands a special representation and special protection 
especially in view of the fact that you are prepared to 
take you chance in tho general electorate without 
reservation of seats. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: The same interest as 
Mohamedans have. 

Dr. Suhravjardy; Let the witne.ss answer. Sir 
Hari Singh. 

Witness {Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram) ; Apart from this 
fact that Europtians and .Anglo-Indians are also 
Christians, our society is .separate; we have got our 
own institutions and, as a matter of fact, we are 
organised as a separate community socially and 
therefore our interests are to bo protected. 

117. Dr. Suhrawardy: I meant in the Legislative 
Assembly. What are tho special interests which 
yon wish to be protected by special repro.sentation of 
the Indian Christians ?— Mr. S. C. Mukerji : It is 
not a question of special interests. Any interest of 
the coiuitry is an interest of the Indian Christians as 
citizens of the Empire. 

118. Then why do you demand special represen¬ 
tation ? 

Chairman : Forgive me for my intru.sion. Dr. 
Suhrawardy has, of course, put it forcibly. Perhaps 
I may just .say that I really tliink tho position of the 
deputation is clear. “They take up the view, right or 
wrong, that it would bo far better if representation 
was not ba.sed on communal considerations, and 
they say that if that could be done they would 
gladly aocjuie.sco. Then they say at the same time, 
they are afraid tliat that is an ideal not likely to be 
realised now and so we should ask for representation 
not for some section or some division of the Indian 
Christian community but for the Indian Christian 
community as a whole. After all, do you not think, 
Dr. Suhrawardy, that we are more concerned to 
understand the point of view of these gentlemen 
than to argue ? 

119. Dr. Suhrawardy: I am not arguing, Sir. 
Is it out of jealousy and envy of the Mohamedans 
or because they have any special interest to protect 
that they ere asking for representation V If they 
have any .special intertsts, what are they ? 

Chairman : I think you had better give a short 
answer to that. 

Witne,ss {Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram): Our answer is 
given on page 319 of our memorandum. “In the 
caso of genuine general electorates, even at a lime of 
communal clash, an Inihan Christian may captiu-e a 
seat, as many Muslims might prefer to vote for him 
in preference to a Tluidu, and vice versa.” Our 
position is that in general electorates we have nothing 
to lose. Even if we have to lose we will ultimately 
gain. Wo will get our rights if wo organise ourselves. 
In a system where commimal feeling is in the front 
wo have everything to lose, and therefore we say 
that hi that system wo must be protected. But if 
the system i.s'abaLhihod we are prepared to take our 
chance for lighting the i)laoes when communal feeling 
will not bo upipermost. Wo are sure that in that 
ca.se we will got votes both from the Hindus as well 
as from tho Mohamedans. 

120. Dr. Suhrawardy : Are you prepared to take 
your chance in the general electorate ? —Yes. Wo 
do not belong to any one community; there are both 
Muslim converts and Hindu converts in our com¬ 
munity. 

121. Sir Zidfiqar AK Khan : Can you toll mo 
whether I luiderstand you correctly that m the 
Pimjab council, consisting of 100 members, you want 
7 seats ?—Not out of 100, but out of 200. 
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122. Seven out of 200 ?—^Yes. 

123. Is that your ratio ?—No. The principle on 
which we have based the figure is this. We have 
accepted the principle that the minorities .should have 
an excessive representation to a certain extent, not 
very much, and we have gone on the assumption that 
the Lucknow Pact is on the right lines. I have 
applied the same principles to the Indian Christian 
community and we have arrived at this figure. 

124. Do I understand you to say that you want to 
caiwe a share for yourselves out of the majority com¬ 
munity in the Punjab ?—No. In the Pimjab we 
have suggested that as far as the division of seats 
between the major communities is concerned, it will 
not be disturbed. Let them divide the seats between 
themselves and then add to that number an adequate 
number of Indian Christian representation. We do 
not want to complicate the matter further by coming 
into the share of the other commxmities. 

126. Then how can you fit in your representation ? 
—Supposing there are 100 seats, we suggest that out 
of these 100 seats 60 should go to the Mohamedans. 

126. But the Mohamedans demand 66 per cent, 
of the seats ?—We are not concerned with the demand 
of the Mohamedans. 

127. Why should you fix 60 seats arbitrarily ?— 
That is a matter which you can decide or whoever it 
be who is going to divide the seats. We suggest 
this as being a fair representation. 

128. I want that it should be definitely stated so 
that the matter might be quite clear. Supposing 
the Mohamedans get their seats according to their 
population ratio, that is, 66 to 66 per cent., then 
how can you get your 7 seats ?—We are 1-6 percent, 
of the total population. 

Chairman : I think I can state their position quite 
clearly. If the deputation does not agree they may 
say so. They say that in the Punjab they will be 
willing to see or they suggest that the Lucknow Pact 
should be applied in this sense, that the Mohamedans 
should have as many seats as the Hindus and the 
Sikhs combined and they say that the Christian 
seats should be additional seats outside that. It is 
not quite correct to say that they want 7 seats out 
of 200, but it is 7 out of 176. Their figures would 
then be, as they have suggested, as follows:— 
Muslims would have 76 seats; Hindus and Sikhs 76. 
These two make 160 and then they suggest there 
should be added 7 extra seats for the IndianChristians. 
That is their suggestion. It is open to comment. 
According to their scheme the Mohamedans do not 
exactly get 50 per cent, of the elected seats; but they 
get as many seats as the Hindus and Sikhs combined 
have. This is their suggestion. 

129. Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan : I want this to be 
made quite clear to me. Supposing that the 
Mohamedans do not accept the Lucknow Pact, 
then what happens ?—We have suggested that if all 
the communities are to have the seats on the 
population basis, then we are prepared to accept the 
same basis for us also. 

130. Sir Hari Singh Oour: You say you have no 
direct representative of the Roman Catholics here; 
but do I take it that the Roman Catholics such as 
are members of your Association are in sympathy 
with your views ?— Mr. S. C. Mukerji ; They have 
not repudiated us. Rev. J. C. Chatterji : Summaries 
of this memorandum have been published in the Press 
and we have sent circulars to all the provinces and 
we have not received any contradiction to our views. 

131. Consequently, you are in a position to say 
that in spite of all the circulars you have issued and 
the publication you have given to this memorandum 
you have received no protests against your views ?— 
Yes; no protests from the Roman Catholics. 

132. So far as you are able to ascertain, you are 
prepared to state that your views are shared by many 
of the Roman Catholics ?—Yes. 

133. On page 327 of your memorandum you say : 
“We ask for no special concessions or favours, either 
on the side of representation on the legislatures, or 


in the public services.” I take it that your view is 
that you are for fair field and no favour to anyone ?— 
Yes. 

134. Both in the legislatures and in the public 
services ?—Yes. 

136. The next question I wish to ask you is this. 
You have emphasised the necessity of a joint electorate 
without reservation of seats. What is your experience 
of communal electorates during the last eight or 
nine years ?— Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram ; We had been 
out of them. Our vote has been with the non-Muslims 
and, as a matter of fact, the Indian Christians have 
not taken any interest in them because they have 
been in one groove. 

136. As observers of public life, what is your 
view ?— Mr. K. L. Rallia Ram : It has been a question 
of sub-communalism, Arohras and Khatris and so on. 
Every one appeals to his own caste. 

137. Nationalism has been forgotten and com- 
munalism has become rampant ?—Yes. 

138. With the result that peace and order in the 
country has heen in serious jeopardy ?—Yes. 

139. In order to restore the confidence of the 
people in the Covemment and in the legislatures you 
want to go back to the system where Indians will 
feel as Indians and not as Hindus, Arohras, Khatris 
and so on, is it so ?—Yes. 

140. Your community is the most literate of all 
the communities in India ?—Yes. 

141. You are in favour of a literate vote ?—Yes, 
we have stated so on page 327 of our memorandum. 
“We desire that some sort of literary qualification 
be also added, for instance, all vernacular or anglo- 
vernacular middle passed persons be included in 
the franchise for provincial councils.” Mr. B. L. 
Rallia Ram .* You will also notice that in each province 
where we have advocated an expansion of the 
franchise we have also included the literary test as a 
qualification. 

142. Mr. Kikahhai Premchand : On page 318 of 
your memorandum you say: “It accepts self- 
government within the British Empire on Dominion 
lines as the goal to be achieved.” But, in the latter 
part of the memorandum, on page 326, you say that 
an intelligent electorate is a necessity. May I know 
when do you think India will be fit for self- 
government l—Rev. J. C. Chatterji : In what sense ? 

143. Dominion Status, as you have mentioned?— 
We have had a definite resolution on that subject 
in 1917. Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram : Our position is this : 
We want provincial autonomy at once and a consider¬ 
able advance in the Central Government. We have 
not asked for Dominion Status at once. We hope 
that by the end of another ten years when we get 
the next instalment of Reforms we will be in a 
position to demand full Dominion Status. 

144. When you say that diarchy has failed in the 
provinces why do you advocate its introduction in 
the Central Government ?—We see no other alterna¬ 
tive. 

146. If diarchy is introduced in the Central 
Government, do you think that any single party will 
be powerful enough to support the minister to the 
extent required ?—^We hope so. 

146. Sir Arthur Froom : Arising out of the question 
of Mr. Kikabhai Premchand and your statement that 
you are of the opinion that diarchy has been a failure, 
might I draw your attention to page 318 of your 
memorandum wherein you say : “ We believe that 
the tune has come when the unitary system of 
government should be introduced by the grant of 
provincial autonomy in all the major provinces. 
This seems to us to be the solution of the problem. 
Any subject which carmot be transferred at this stage 
m the provinces might be controlled and directed 
by the Central Government, the provinces being 
given full power over the remaining subjects.” That 
statement, I suppose, is following out your idea of 
getting rid of diarchy. The question I want to put 
to you IS this. When you say, “ Any subject which 
cannot be transferred at this stage in the provinces 
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might be controlled and directed by the Central 
Government,” have you got any subjects in mind ?— 
The committee and the council of the All-India 
Conference were divided on this question. There were 
some people in the council who thought that at this 
stage Law and Order should not be transferred. As 
there was this difference of opinion on the subject 
among us we could not say that our entire community 
wanted it. But the members of this deputation 
are unanimous in recommending that Law and Order 
should also be transferred. 

147. You are not unanimous on the subject ?—^Yes. 
some consider that Law and Order should not be 
made a transferred subject. 

148. And you recommend, rightly or wrongly, 
that it should be given to the Central Government ?— 
Yes. 

149. Lord Burnham : On what grounds do you 
base the statement that diarchy has been a failure 
in the provinces ?—We caimot say that we have first¬ 
hand experience. But the members of our covmcil 
feel so from what they have heard and seen of it. 
Mr. S. C. Mukerji ; I may be permitted to state what 
I think about it as I have been a member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council since the beginning of 
the Reforms, that is since 1921. During the first 
Council, that is, for three years from 1921, it did 
not fail. We had then Sir Surendranath Banerjea 
as one of our ministers. During the second council, 
1924-25-26, diarchy failed because of two or three 
reasons. Firstly, it was due to the incessant opposition 
of the Swarajists who thought that Government 
should be opposed on any account, good, bcwi or 
indifferent. Secondly, we did not get competent 
ministers. We had sometimes ministers who could 
not put two sentences’ together in correct English 
and sometimes we had ministers who could not follow 
the questions that were asked in the coxmcil in quick 
succession by the swarajists and whenever they 
could not answer they got rid of the difficulty by 
saying: “ I want notice. ” 

160. Dr. Suhrawardy : In the second council you 
cannot say that you had ministers who were not 
capable ?—I think so In this third council again the 
ministers had no following. They were practically 
kicked by the swarajists and some of their own party 
men even disowned them and they had to fall back on 
the support of the executive Government where they 
did not get any favour. So diarchy has absolutely 
failed in Bengal; there is no doubt about that. My 
view is that we should not have diarchy in the Central 
Government also. 

161. Sir Sankaran Nair; If diarchy is to be 
abolished, would you have further Reforms or would 
you go back ?— Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram ; Notwith¬ 
standing the failure of diarchy I should like to see 
unrestricted provincial autonomy in the provinces, 
including the subject of Law and Order. 

152. Chairman ; Just let us deal with a set of 
figures. There have been some questions asked 
about literacy. I have been looking into the census 
returns for India and I find that if you take the men 
of twenty years old and over, the figures according to 
the last census stood thus : 

Among Parsis 918 were literate out of every 
thousand; among Buddists, 692 were literate out of 


every thousand; Jains, 666; Christians, 416; Hindus. 
168; Sikhs, 135; Muslims, 122. 

I gather that the figure 416 for Christians would 
include for this purpose the Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians ?—Yes. 

153. You talk about a literacy test. Remembering 
that it involves making a list of voters who are 
qualified, what is the literacy test which you suggest' 
might be applied ?— Mr. S. C. Mukerji ; In my 
community in Bengal—I am a Congregationalist— 
I find that people with primary education can 
exercise their vote With a certain amount of discretion. 
I have personally seen the electors who come from the 
villages. 

154. What I mean, Mr. Mukerji, is this : After 
all, if you are going to lay down a test to determine 
whether a man is on the list or not, either it depends 
upon the consideration of his having passed some 
examination or else it depends upon some test applied 
for the time being. You state it as being the fourth 
standard 1 —The vernacular or anglo-vemacular 
middle test, for instance, which is recognised all 
over the country We mention it on page 327. 

155. Chairman : Would there be any difficulty in 
practice in ascertaining whether a voter had or had 
not passed that test ?— Rev. J. C. Chatterji : They 
receive a diploma for that. Everybody who passes 
the Anglo-'Yemacular Middle receives a departmental 
certificate for that purpose, and there is a thorough 
system of registration of those people and they can 
at any time be challenged to produce evidence. 

156. I see. Is it not a fact that you have got a 
very large membership of women among the Indian 
Christians ?— Mr. B. L. Raillia Ram ; Yes. 

157. Are not the women part of your organisation ? 
—Yes. 

158. Then why are they not here ?—The only 
reskson. Sir, is that three of us are members of the 
legislative council, from Bengal, the United Pro¬ 
vinces, and the Punjab. The present Punjab member 
could not come; one of us is our representative in 
the Legislative Assembly and I am the president of 
All-India Conference. So we were selected on that 
basis, and there was no lady holding any office. 

* ******** * 

Witness {Prof. Ahmad Shah) : May I be permitted 
to say a few words, Sir, in conclusion ? The Indian 
Christian community is suffering under certain 
disabilities which are very outstanding in the whole 
of India. Our first disability is that we are debarred 
from entering the Army service as a whole. In the 
army no entrance is permitted to the Indian Christians. 
Secondly, we have till recently, held police ranks, but 
the Indian Christians are not now allowed to be taken 
into that service. Thirdly, there has been a definite 
example of a man who before he embraced Christianity 
was holding the post of a non-commissioned officer in 
the army. But as soon as he became a Christian he 
was discharged and that for no other reason than 
that he became a Christian. And we will ask this 
Commission to keep this in mind that our Indian 
Christian commimity should not be debarred, because 
they are Christians, from entering any service in 
India, 

* ******** V 
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The Government of the United Provinces, acting 
on a Resolution passed in the Legislative Council on 
February 1, 1923, removed the franchise disqualifica¬ 
tion based on sex, and Women were enabled thereafter 
to exercise the vote. The total adult population of 
males and females in the province is about 25 million, 
out of which male adults are estimated at 13 million. 
The number of male electors in 1926 was 1^ million, 
and that of female electors 50,000. This female 
electorate works out at . 4 per cent, of the population 
of female adults of 20 years and over. This glaring 
disparity between the proportion of male and female 
electors to actual population is due to the fact that 
the same qualifications have been prescribed for 
females as for males. These qualifications differ 
for urban and rural constituencies. For the urban 
constituency an elector must have a place of residence 
in the constituency and he must be the o'Kuier or 
tenant of a house or building of a certain annual 
rental value or be assessed to a certain amount of 
Mtmicipal tax or pay a certain amount of income tax. 
In the case of a person qualified as an elector for a 
rural constituency the qualification consists of the 
possession of a house or building of a certain rental 
value, payment of a certain Municipal tax, ownership 
of land in respect of which a certain minimmn amovmt 
of land revenue is payable, tenancy of land in respect 
of which a certain amoimt of rent is payable. It 
will be seen that Women are placed at a great dis¬ 
advantage if the above qualifications are applied to 
them. The result is seen in the very small number of 
women electors, which the removal of the sex dis¬ 
qualification has produced. Women do not ordinarily 
possess property in their own names nor do they 
pay income tax or house rent. They generally share 
the property with the male member of their family, 
the name of one or more of Whom appears in the 
electoral roll. With the awakening which has now 
come about in the women, this state of affairs has 
handicapped them in their taking part in the political 
activities of the country. It is proposed that in 
order that women may possess the franchise which 
would bear some reasonable ratio to their numerical 
strength, the franchise should not be based only on 
the property possessed by the woman herself. The 
suggestion which we wish to put forward in outline 
is that if a father or a husband possesses qualifications 


which are, say, at least twice in excess of the minimum 
qualifications prescribed for men, the daughters or 
the wife of such a father or husband, respectively 
should ipso facto acquire the franchise. This would 
be in addition to those women who at present possess 
the franchise by virtue of their possessing the necessary 
qualifications in their own right. This suggestion, if 
accepted, would mean a numerical increase of the 
electors, but it is believed it would not make them 
unwieldy or unworkable. It may be argued that 
to record the votes of so many women voters would 
not be an easy thing; but since a machinery already 
in existence for recording the votes of those women 
who are at present enfranchised has worked quite 
smoothly, it should not be a difficult matter to apply 
the same machinery for registering the votes of a 
larger number of women. Anyhow, difficulties of 
manipulation and procedure should not be allowed to 
come in the way of granting to women this privilege 
which is their right. Of course, under this scheme the 
electorates Would be communal if it is decided to 
continue the present system of communal electorates 
in the case of men. 

Quite apart from the above it would be necessary 
for some time, at any rate, to have at least four 
separate seats reserved for Women. These seats might 
be served by special electorates of educated women. 
The province should be divided into four suitable 
territorial constituencies in each of which a Woman who 
should have reached a certain standard of education 
(say, an upper primary or middle class school certi- 
cate) should be registered as an elector. The voting 
might take place by post as is done in the case of 
certain constituencies like tjie two Chambers of 
Commerce at Cawnpore. This privilege would be a 
great help to purdah women, and there would be 
no danger of the concession being abused, since it 
would be made use of by educated Women. By this 
scheme the educated women of the province would be 
able to return four members to the Council, who 
would be of great help in all matters in connection 
with women’s movements. 

As regards Local Self-Government, both the above 
suggestions may be applied in the form proposed for 
the Legislative Cormcil or in a suitably modified 
form BO that women may also take their share in 
the spheres of Local Self-Government. 


LucKNonr. 

Dated 5th December, 1928. 


PBESENT : 

All the Membbbs oe the Commission, of the Cenxbal Committee (except Mb. Kikabhai Pbemchand), 
AND OF THE United Provinces Provincial Committee. 


Deputation consisting of the MAHARANI OF MANDI, Mrs. AHMAD SHAH 

and Mrs. CHITAMBER. 


1. Chairman; The members of the Conference 
will be interested to see that we are receiving a 
deputation which is led by the Maharani of Mandi. 
With the Maharani is Mrs. Ahmad Shah, who I 
think was formerly a member of the legislative 
council ?— (Mrs. Ahmad Shah) ; Yes. 

2. And also Mrs. Chitamber. We are very glad 
to see you and to hear what you would like to say 
to us. Perhaps I may point out that the Conference 
is dealing with very important constitutional questions 
and therefore we all felt we should be glad to receive 
a deputation such as this, in order that we might 


have put before us the views of a deputation of women 
on some of the constitutional questions that arise, 
perhaps more particularly questions of franchise 
and the like. Would you like to read a document 
to us or address us, or shall we begin at once by asking 
you a few questions ?—(The Maharani of Mandi); 
I should prefer it if you would ask questions. 

3. I will do so. We have already had the informa¬ 
tion that out of a total adult population in the 
United Provinces of about twenty-five millions there 
are now about one and a half million electors, and 
of those about fifty thousand are women. Would 
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you tell us how your deputation feels about the 
present franchise for women. Do you think it is 
based on proper principles or do you wish to suggest 
any change ?—(Mra. Ahmad Shah): We want the 
franchise extended. We feel that the present 
franchise, in which the qualifications for women 
are on the same basis as the qualifications for men 
will not do in the conditions which prevail at present 
in India. We feel the franchise will have to be 
extended for women in rather a different way, in 
order that more women who can exercise the vote 
may do so. Fifty thousand is a very small ratio 
to oiu population, and we can do practically nothing 
with that. 

4. At present, of course, a woman has a vote in 
this province for the council only if she happens 
to have in her own right the qualifications that a 
man voter would have; she must herself be a tax¬ 
payer or a rent payer or herself be tho owner of 
property assessed to land revenue. Do I understand 
the point is that you think tho franchise for women 
should be based on some test which is appropriate 
to a woman, instead of being based on a test which 
was originally devised for a man?—In India very 
few women are property holders in their own right. 
Moat women are joint sharers in property, through 
their fathers or through their husbands. We feel 
it would be more equitable for women if the property 
rights of a father to some extent should be recognised 
as giving a vote to his unmarried daughters, or the 
property rights of a husband might ipso facto confer 
tho right of franchise on his wife. 

5. That would mean, would not it, that a lady 
would have the right to vote because she was the 
wife of a man who had the right to vote—something 
of that sort ?—Something of that sort, yes. 

6. As things are at present, are these ffity thousand 
women voters for the most part married ladies, or 
would most of them have the qualification because 
they are widows or because they are unmarried?— 
The right is based on property, and I believe partly 
on literacy, and of course a great many of the property 
owners are married, although some of them may 
widows. I do not think that has very much bearing 
on it. 

7. We had a similar difficulty, I may say, in England 
when women’s suffrage was first introduced there. 
The difficulty to begin with was that a test like the 
test, for instance, of being the occupier of a house, 
was a test which was very difficult lor a married 
woman to fulfil, because it was in most cases her 
husband and not herself who had the qualification? 
—That is our trouble, 

8. It seems to be a rather similar difficulty, here 
Have any of you ladies been able to suggest the sort 
of qualification which you think would be more 
suitable for women ?—We feel there should be a 
literacy test; not, perhaps, the same as for men, 
but slightly less; a test of literacy of, say, at the lowest 
the upper primary here. That might be the literacy 
test for women. 

9. Chairman : I do not think there is at the 
moment a literacy test here for the coimcil elections, 
except of course for the university seat, is there T 

Mr. Srivastava : No, there is not. 

10. Chairman : It has been suggested, but I do 
not think there is. You suggest there should be 
such a thing ?—"We feel there ought to be. 

11. That would mean, of course, the holding of 
some educational certificate, would not it ?—Yes, 
it would have to mean that, I am afraid. 

12. Tell me this. The numbers are not great 
but do you think that in this province the women 
voters have begun to take a real interest in political 
affairs and current affairs ? You are one of the 
pioneers, Mrs. Ahmad Shah, because you have been 
a member of the council. '\^at is your feeling about 
it ? Do you think an interest in political affairs 
arnong women is beginning to arise ?—I think it 
is undoubtedly beginning to arise, but at the present 


time women do not go to the polls to vote very much, 
either here or perhaps in any province. 

13. No. We have had the figures. When you were a 
member of the legislative coimcil yourself, did you 
find there were women in the province who were 
interested in political matters and who appealed 
to you or turned to you specially, as a woman member, 
on political questions ?—Yes. There was a con¬ 
stituent conference of women held in April, and I 
was given a mandate to represent to the legislative 
coimcil the desire of women for two seats to be reserved 
for women members. This mandate was given to 
me by the ladies attending this constituent conference 
at Lucknow. 

14. If I may refer to England again, those of us 
who are members of the House of Commons know 
quite well that the women members of the British 
House of Commons are the members to whom a 
great many women’s organisations specially appeal 
for help and advice in various political matters which 
specially affect women. I did not know whether 
that has begun to arise in the United Provinces ?— 
It has begun. 

15. You think it has ?—Oh, yes. 

16. Is there a woman member of the legislative 
council at the moment ?—No, none. 

17. Let me just follow up another suggestion 
which you mentioned. You spoke of a possible 
plan, I think, of reserving two seats for women 
members ?—^That was a resolution passed by the 
constituent conference to which I have referred, 
it was suggested that two seats should be reserved. 
We are at the present time asking for a reservation 
of four seats. 

18. You mean that is what this deputation is 
suggesting ?—^Yes. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour; Four out of a total of how 
many ? 

19. Chairman ; I do not think they give the total. 
It is suggested by these ladies that it would be 
necessary, for some time at any rate, to have at least 
four seats reserved for women. Of course, as you 
know, ladies, there is a large body of opinion in India 
—one of the many bodies of opinion—which does not 
look with great favour on the idea of making special 
provisions for special classes or sets of people, and 
no doubt it is a very good thing to develop the idea 
that all citizens should be interested together in 
public questions as far as possible; but I suppose it 
is very unlikely for some time to come, is not it, 
that under the conditions of India men voters, having 
to choose between a man candidate and a woman 
candidate, would vote for a woman ?—^There is that 
point, and there is another point-as well, namely 
that at the present time and for a few years to come 
we feel that very few women would wish to go and 
canvass for votes from men generally They will 
canvass the women, but generally speaking, they 
will not care to go round to all the men and canvass 
them. 

20. What are the public questions (the political 
questions, that is; I am not speaking of social ques¬ 
tions) in which you think women are taking a special 
interest ? What are the questions which affect 
politics and legislation which you think women in 
this part of India are beginning to take an interest 
in? For instance, do you think there is beginning 
to arise among women citizens an interest in public 
education ?—^Yes, there is a great interest in public 
education, and especially in the education of girls. 
We feel that perhaps women can at least suggest a 
good deal for the betterment of the education of 
girls, more than has been done at present. 

22. Do you think that women who are taking an 
interest in politics here are getting a growing interest 
in and knowledge of such things, for example, as the 
organisation of medical relief and of maternity work— 
I mean by the State, by public authorities ?—^Yes. 
I think that women’s chief interests are for social 
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betterment in every direction, in the realm of educa¬ 
tion, in the realm of medicine and in the realm ot 
social welfare. 

23. Passing from the council elections to the local 
bodies, like district boards and municipalities, do 
you know if women in this province have got a vote 
for the district boards ?—I do not know. 

Mr. Srivastava : Yes. 

24. Chairman : And for the municipalities ? 

Mr. Srivastava ; Yes. 

25. Chairman : Again, I suppose, if they happen 
to have the qualification which is the qualification 
for men ? 

Mr. Srivastava : Yes. 

26. Chairman : Can any of you gentlemen of the 
Provincial Committee tell me this ? You probably 
know. Is there any case in which there is a woman 
member of a district board or a woman member of a 
municipality ? 

Witness (Mrs. Ahmad Shah) ; No, they are abso¬ 
lutely unrepresented. 

Mr. Srivastava : At Allahabad there was a woman 
member. 

27. Chairman: That seems to be an instance. 
You say that in the Allahabad municipality there 
was a woman municipal councillor ? 

Mr. Srivastava : Yes. She did very good work in 
various directions. 

Witness (Mrs. Ahmad Shah) : I should like to ask 
whether there is any woman member of any board at 
the present time. I do not think there is. 

28. Chairman : Perhaps that was the meaning of 
your answer. There has been such an instance in the 
past, but there is not now. Have you anything at 
all to tell us as to the interest or want of interest 
which women take in these local elections for muni¬ 
cipalities and district boards ?-;-Just recently there 
has sprung up a great deal of interest; in fact, I was 
canvassed for a vote for a woman the other day, and 
interest is springing up; but I think in the past we 
have felt that we could not secure a place, and that it 
was practically useless to try and do so, though we 
feel the need of women representatives on these 
boards. 

29. Again, if we may think of the history of 
women’s work in public affairs in England—though 
I do not say it is a guide anywhere else—in England 
women have taken a part in local affairs for a much 
longer period than they have in Parliament, and one 
rather wonders whether, if women are going to play 
an increasing part in public life here, and to help 
India to progress, their sphere may not be, at any 
rate at first, quite as much in the local bodies as in 
the central or provincial legislatures ?—Yes, we do 
feel that; we feel that we can do a lot on the local 
bodies if we get a chance to be there. 

30. Lord Burnham : I would only ask this one 
question. You said, I think, that women were 
increasingly interested in medical education. Could 
you tell me whether in this province there are women 
practising as doctors, or acting as medical officers of 
health under local bodies ?—There are certainly many 
women doctors. I have no figures about there being 
medical health officers who are women. 

31. Have you any figures as to the number that 
are practising as doctors ?—No, we have had no 
time to prepare statistics. 

32. No. I did not know whether you knew that ? 
—I do not know exactly. 

Mr. Srivastava : There are quite a large number 
of women doctors, particularly in the city. 

33. Major Attlee : Are there a growing number of 
women taking up teaching now ?—Yes, the number 
is increasing very rapidly. 

34. And they would be likely to be interested in 
political matters ?—Yes, I think so, as far as I have 
been able to judge. 

36. Chairman : Just one further question. Is it 
your idea, when you speak of four separate seats for 
women, that those seats should be filled by the votes 
of women electors?—For the present, yes. You 


might limit the period, perhaps, but for the present 
as an experimental measure, at any rate, yes. 

36. I mean, you are not suggesting that the four 
seats should be filled by women who are nominated ? 
—No. 

37. The four seats to be filled by women who are 
elected ?—Women elected by constituencies of women. 

38. And that is the connection in which you 
suggest that there might be introduced an education 
test such as a school certificate ?—^Yes. 

* mtf****** * 

39. Mr. Desanges .■ * * ♦ If the franchise 

was extended to women, do you think that women 
in purdah would take the trouble to come to the 
polling booths and vote, or would that be wasted ? 
—-We propose to meet that difficulty by some such 
procedure as is followed in the two Chambers of 
Commerce in Cawnpore, that is, to register the votes 
by post. 

40. Sir Arthur Froom ; Have the women of India 
always taken a keen interest in the Government, or 
the political side of India, in their homes ? I mean, 
do you consider that the women of India have brought 
influence to bear on their menfolk in their homes 
on great political questions ?—There cannot be any 
doubt of that, I think. 

41. But now you wish that the opinions women 
hold on political questions, or questions in connection 
with the advancement of India, should be expressed 
by representatives of themselves in the provincial 
councfls rather than through their menfolk ?—I think 
all women are feeling that there are many disabilities 
which have been suffered by women in the past 
through being represented only by menfolk, however 
good their intentions may have been. 

42. Baja Nawab AH Khan ; You have suggested 
a literacy test for the franchise. Do you want that 
a certificate from certain educational institutions 
should be produced, or do you simply want that a 
woman should be able to read and write ? What 
is your idea—that she must produce a certificate ?— 
I think the ability to read and write one language 
at least should be sufficient. 

43. Sir Hari Singh Qour : I just wish to ask you 

one question, and it is this. I imderstand your 
deputation’s point of view is that the disabilities 
from which your sex suffers cannot be removed unless 
you have women representatives in the legislature 
to present the women’s point of view, and that the 
legislature at present are apt to voice the men’s 
point of view rather than the women’s point of view; 
is not that so ?—Well, we acknowledge the great 
generosity of our menfolk in this matter, but- 

44. For instance, as regards the age of consent, 
and the marriage laws, men want to tell you what 
they would like to do, but they forget altogether 
what the women would like : is not that so ?—-Yes. 

46. Consequently you want that your point of 
view should equally be represented ?—^Yes, directly 
represented. 

46. And as regards the qualifications, that, of 
course, is a matter of detail ?—^Yes. 

47. What you really want is yom effective repre¬ 
sentation. How it is going to be done is a matter 
which you want others to settle ?—^Yes. 

48. Sir Zvlfiqar Ali Khan : Mra. Ahmad Shah, 
you have just told the Conference that in India there 
are very few women who have property in their 
own right ?—Yes. 

49. Do not you think the Muhammadan women 
have the right by law to hold property in their own 
right ?—Yes, we acknowledge that, but Hindu women 
have very few rights in that respect. 

60. What about Christian women ?—Christian 
women have rights imder Christian laws, but Christian 
women are a very small proportion of the population. 

51. Sir Hari Singh Qour : And are comparatively 
poor ? 
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Witness : The ratio bears no proportion to the 
actual numbers. 

62. Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan : But if this right is 
maintained, that is to say, if the franchise is only 
granted to those women who possess property, then 
you think Muhammadan women will be the only 
women who would exercise the right of franchise 1— 

I had not looked on it in that light particularly, 
but we feel that that should not he the only test 
because it will certainly deprive a great many women 
of the vote. 

63. But if you relax this rule, do not you think 
there will be some confusion ? For example, sup¬ 
posing in a household there were husband and wife 
and four or five daughters, do you think that the 
wife should be entitled to vote, and not the daughters ? 
—^We said in our memorandum that we desired that 
the daughters of the age of 20 and over should 
exercise the right through their father’s property, 
and the wife through her husband’s. 

54. Do you think that the Muhammadan women, 
although they desire the right to vote on account 
of property rights, will be able to exercise this right 
on account of the purdah restrictions ?—Gradually. 

65. That, of course, remains to be seen, but we 
want to visualise as to the near future. What is 
your idea ?—I think that they will exercise the right 
to vote, particularly if we have it through the post, 
if they do not have to come to the polling station, 
or if special purdah arrangements are made. 

56. You have suggested voting by post ?—In case 
the constituencies are immanageable otherwise. 

67. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : But voting by post 
especially in the case of purdah women, would become 
rather difficult, because who is to verify whether the 
right person has voted ? 

Sir Hari Singh Oour : How do they execute 
documents ? 

Witness: How is it done in the Chamber of 
Commerce ? 

Chairman : That is a difficulty, is it not 1 At least 
from a small knowledge of Indian litigation I think 
it must be. I know that cases have arisen, have 
they not, where there has been a good deal of dispute 
as to whether a document which is said to have been 
executed by a lady in purdahwaa really the document 
executed by the particular lady. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour : That is so. 

68. Chairman : That would have to be thought out, 
would it not ? Would your idea be that there would 
be a woman scrutineer, a woman who would, as it 
were, see to the vote being got in the residence J 
—I think that would meet the situation. 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : Yes, but by post it is very 
difficult. 

Dr. Suhrawardy ; In Bengal we have separate 
polling booths for women, with lady presiding officers 
and polling officers, and Muhammadan purdah 
ladies of high family take advantage of it, and I 
know that they actually exercise the right of voting. 

69. Chairman : Would that be a practical way ? 
It seems to be the way they do it in Bengal?—I 
think so, because at our conferences which are held 
in purdah practically all the ladies come and register 
their votes with the other ladies. 

60. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan ; It is not so in all the 
provinces. I do not know about Bengal, but in 
other provinces I dare say the women are not so 
courageous as to go to the polling stations, so you 
cannot establish one rule for the whole of India ?—Via 
are not establishing one rule for the whole of India, 
At the present time we are Only speaking for this 
province, 

61. But do you think in this province Muhammadan 
women will go out to vote ?— {The Maharani of 
Mandi) : Yes. {Mrs. Ahmad Shah) : I think a few of 
them will, and we will try to educate the rest. 

62. Why not prepare them first, before asking for 
this right ?—How long are we to wait ? 

63. Sir Zulflqar AU Khan : You said one of the 
qualifications should be a literacy test, and you say 


the upper primary standard may be euscepted ?—^The 
memorandum says that, yes. 

64. If, for example, a woman who has qualified 
herself only up to that standard is elected a member 
of the council, do you think she would be able to 
take an intelligent part in the debates ?—^In that 
case we can only say we hope we will be allowed to 
have the use of vernaculars in the council; otherwise 
you must have an English literacy test, but we do 
not want that. 

65. You want only an Urdu test ?—Urdu or 
Hindi. 

Sir Zuljiqgr Ali Khan : But the language of the 
council is English. 

Raja Nawab Ali Khan ; This is a test for franchise, 
not for the council. 

Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan ; My point is this. If a 
woman is elected as a member of the council, and she 
has only qualified herself up to the standard of 
primary education, I was asking whether that would 
be enough to enable her to take an intelligent part 
in the debates. 

66. Chairman : Forgive me for putting another 
question, but are you satisfied, in the absence of any 
literacy test, that there is any security that a man 
who is elected to the council will be sufficiently well 
educated ? There is no literacy test for a man. 

Dr. Suhrawardy: As a matter of fact, in Bengal 
in 1921 we sent a cobbler to the council who knew 
nothing. 

Chairman ; I am not criticising anybody, but, in 
fact, in the Madras legislature, I have heard members 
—men—^take part in the debates who spoke in the 
vernacular, presumably because they could not speak 
English. 

Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan: Is not that rather a 
handicap ? The community which sends up that 
kind of representative has always to suffer. 

Chairman: I think it may be so, though I am 
not convinced that literary education is always the 
final test. May I point out there is also a second 
confusion, which is this. What these ladies are 
suggesting is that the right to vote should be given 
to women citizens who satisfy a particular examina¬ 
tion test. The question as to what women they 
would vote for is a different question, is not it ? 
This is merely determining who is to vote. If there 
are thousands and tens of thousands of men in this 
country who vote though they are quite illiterate, 
it does not seem to me these ladies are asking anything 
very outrageous when they say that in the case of 
women voters there should be a literacy test. 

Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan ; I quite see that, but once a 
lady has that right she can also stand for election. 

Chairman ; Certainly, just as an illiterate man 
can stand. 

Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan : That is so, but an illiterate 
man is always a great drag. 

Chairman ; I think I would trust these ladies to 
choose somebody who could represent them properly. 

67. Dr. Suhrawardy; Mrs. Ahmad Shah, did women 
exercise their right of voting in the last general 
election in this province ?—^Not to any great extent. 

68. Did you have any special arrangements for 
ladies ? Did you have a lady presiding officer ?—:No. 

69. Dr. Suhrawardy: I made a mistake when I 
said that in Bengal that was done; I meant in 
Calcutta. It is confined to Calcutta; in the mofussil 
they have not got it. {To the vntness.): My friend. 
Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, has suggested to you that 
women should be educated first before they are 
given these rights. Am I right in saying the political, 
education of women has already begun here in 
Lucknow, and they exhibit a keen interest in politics ? 
On the day of our arrival, I believe I saw the shadow 
of a lady with a black flag. Am I right ?—(Mrs, 
Chitamber) : And there were men, too ! 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan ; One swallow does not 

make a summer... . 

- 70. Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi; Would you like the 
idea that the property qualification for women should 
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be entirely removed, and only the qualifications of 
literacy and age demanded ?— Mrs. Ahmad Shah: 
We prefer to have both. There are some ladies who 
have property in their own right, and we do not wish 
to debar them. 

71. But if they are also educated they would have 
the right to vote f—Yes. 


72. Do you wish the property qualification to 
remain as it is or to be altogether removed in the 
case of women voters ?—We wish it to remain as it 
is so far as holding property in their own right is 
concerned, but we wish it to be extended to cover 
those whose fathers or husbands own property. 

* «*«**«** e 


Letter from Mrs. AHMAD SHAH dated 5th December, 1928. 


With reference to the evidence of the Women’s 
deputation, given before the Commission on December 
the 6th, we omitted to state one most important 
point, which we consider to be an indispensable 
factor in our Coimtry’s advance toward universal 
adult suflrage : namely, that in £uiy future constitu¬ 
tion it is an absolute necessity that adequate pro¬ 


vision shall be made for the free and compulsory 
education of both boys and girls, at least between 
the ages of six and ten. On behalf of the deputation, 
therefore, I beg that Sir John will very kindly take 
note of this fact, and that he will give it a place 
among the claims of Indian women when the case of 
India is represented before the British Parliament. 


Summary of the Memorandum submitted by the MUSLIMS of the 

UNITED PROVINCES.* 


Provincial Oovemment, Representation to the 
depressed classes should be given from among the 
constituencies termed “ Non-Muslim.” The elections 
to all the legislative bodies should be by method 
of direct election. 

We regard separate electorate vital to our political 
existence as our experience of those constituencies 
where the general electorate obtains has convinced 
us that Muslims will disappear from all legislative 
bodies unless separate electorate is guaranteed to 
us. We are convinced that separate electorate 
precludes all chances of communal bitterness. Joint 
electorate wdth fixed reservation of seats is totally 
unacceptable to us as only dummy Muslims will 
be returned. They will bo under the influence of 
Hindus. It is not separate electorate which is 
responsible for the present tension but the struggle 
for power waged by the majority community as a 
residt of the Reforms and the activities of the 
Hindu Maha Sabha and Shudhi and Sangathan 
movements. But separate electorate is barren and 
hollow unless it is combined with the protection 
of. the interests of our community in education 
services, local bodies, and the Cabinet. The U.P. 
Muslims deem the following points to be essential. 
We ^1 oppose all changes in the constitution unless 
and until these demands are embodied in a parlia¬ 
mentary statute. We advocate the widening of 
the franchise for the Legislative Council, the Assembly, 
and the Council of State. Details will be found on 
pages 1-2, and 140 of our Memorandum. We 
advocate the enlargement of the Legislative Council. 
It should consist of 201 members, in which various 
communities and interests should be represented. 
Please see pages 12-13 of the Memorandum. We 
also advocate enlargement of the Assembly and 
the Council of State. Please see pages 137-140. 
Most of us are of the opinion that all subjects except 
Law and Order, including general adrninistration, 
should be transferred. Others think that land 
revenue should be reserved. The subjects that 
are not transferred should continue to be adminis¬ 
tered by an Executive Councillor. We think that 
if, and when, the official Moo is removed from the 
lower chamber, a second chamber should be estab¬ 
lished in these provinces. We are of the opinion 
that sections 46 and 65 of the Government of India 
Act, 1919 should be retained. We think that the 
powers enumerated in these sections should be 
exercised as sparingly as possible. We are of the 
opinion that the principle of classification of sub¬ 
jects into central and provincial which is applied 
at the present time is fairly satisfactory. 


WE DEEM THE FOIXOWING SAFEGUARDS TO BE 
ESSENTIAL TO OUB EXISTENCE, AND WE WILL NOT 
AGBEE TO ANY CHANGE IN THE CONSTITUTION UNLESS 
AND UNTIL THEY GUABANTBBD TO US : 

(1) Representation of community by separate 
electorate in the legislative bodies as embodied in the 
Government of India Act, 1919. 

(2) Representation of our community in all local 
bodies, by separate electorate. 

(3) Separate electorate in Universities, Board of 
Intermediate Education, and other statutory and 
autonomous bodies. The amoimt of our repre¬ 
sentation in these bodies should be the same as 
that of our representation in the Legislative Council. 

(4) Representation in the public services main¬ 
tained by the Government and local and other 
autonomous bodies. The amount of our representa¬ 
tion in the Government departments should be 
determined by the amount of our representation 
in the Legislative Council. In local and other 
autonomous bodies our representation in the adminis¬ 
tration should be in proportion to our representation 
on that body. 

(5) Representation of Muslims in the Cabinet 
should in no case be less than 33 per cent. 

(6) Adequate safeguards for the Urdu language 
in the courts. Government Departments, educational 
institutions, local and other elective bodies created 
and controlled by the legislature. 

(7) If three-fourths of the members of a com¬ 
munity object to the introduction of a Bill, resolution 
or motion on matters affecting the religious or 
customary rights of our community, in the legislatme, 
or any other elective body, such a Bill, or resolution, 
shall not be allowed to be moved, discussed or 
voted upon in any such body. 

(8) Thirty-three per cent of all grants-in-aid of 
education, rehgion, charity, and for social purposes 
whether given by the Government or a local body 
to be reserved for Muslim institutions. 

(9) Full religious liberty, liberty of belief, wor¬ 
ship, observances, propaganda association and educa¬ 
tion shall be guaranteed to our community. The 
general laws of the states shall remain unaffected 
thereby. 

We regard these rights to be fundamental. Unless 
and until we are granted these safeguards, we will 
determinedly oppose all schemes for the rearrange¬ 
ment of the constitution. We are strongly of the 
opinion that no legislatiue, and no administrative 
or elective body in India, should be given the power 
of modifying these safeguards. We are of the 


* The full Memorandum, comprising 290 pages, with 214 pages of appendices, is too long to reproduce. 
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opinion that the British Parliament, through the 
Secretary of State for India, should be given the 
power of framing rules in accordance with a statute 
of the British Parliament, for the puipose of en¬ 
forcing these safeguards. We would have had no 
objection to this power being conferred on the 
Governor of the province, but for the fact that his 
position would be a delicate one, and he should not 
be involved in matters in which members of various 
communities are deeply concerned. 

We may refer you to pages 111-112 of the Memo¬ 
randum for details of the scheme whereby we desire 
these safeguards to be enforced. 

That most of these safeguards are by no means 
new, but are actually embodied in the constitutions 
of many of the new states of Europe, wiU be clear 
from the perusal of pages 66-111 of our Memo¬ 
randum; while pages 113-133 show how they are 
being worked in many European countries at the 
present time. 

MusUms in the Administration .—^In no country 
in the world are the services as important an agency 
of public good as they are in India. The reforms 
have precipitated the struggle for power and emolu¬ 
ments of office, and for control of the entire machinery 
of Government. The present tension is due not to 
the communal electorates, but to the struggle on 
the part of the majority community for wresting 
from the Muslims their positions in the administra¬ 
tion, education and local self-Govemment. Unless 
a free and frank ratio in the services is settled 
between at least the two communities who aspire 
to Swaraj, and accepted and legalised in a parlia¬ 
mentary statute, not only will constant bickerings 
soil our record of self-Govemment, but clerical castes, 
with special aptitude for passing examinations, will 
dominate the country. We are strongly of the 
opinion that a Provincial Public Services Commission 
should be established in these provinces and that 
the ratio of Muslims in every department of the 
Government and autonomous bodies created and 
controlled by the Legislative, should be fixed. The 
amounts of our representation in the Government 
services should be determined by the extent of our 
representation in the Legislative Council, while the 
amount of our representation in elective bodies 
created and controlled by the legislature should be 
determined by the amount of our representation 
on such body. We are of the opinion that there 
should be a competitive examination, for all public 
services, and that Muslims and Hindus should sit 
for the same examination; but Muslims should be 
selected out of Muslim candidates, and Hindus 
out of Hindu candidates. We think that minimum 
qualifications should be laid down for all examina¬ 
tions, and no person should be admitted to any 
examination who does not satisfy these qualifications. 

In our opinion, there should be no change in the 
parliamentary statute which embodied the recom¬ 
mendations of the Lee Commission. We think that 
the percentage of Europeans and Indians fixed 
therein should be maintained for the present. We 
want to make it clear that this is only temporary. 
We look forward to the period when this state of 
things will disappear. We are strongly of the 
opinion that some of the important posts maintained 
by the local bodies, such as Secretary, Executive 
Officer, Engineer, Public Health Officer, should be 
taken away from the control of such bodies, and 
should be filled by the Provincial Public Services 
Commission, after such tests, etc., as the latter 
may impose. We feel strongly that the Muslims 
should be guaranteed a percentage in all appoint¬ 
ments under the control of provincial government 
or other elective bodies. We may refer you to 
pages 148-178 of the Memorandum for a discussion 
of the various problems concerning this subject. 


Local bodies .—^We are strongly of the opinion 'that 
the local bodies should be left comparatively free 
in the sphere which is allotted to them. But if they 
are inefficient or partial, and slack in the discharge 
of their duties to the public, it is the duty of the 
Goveniment to remove their defects. While Munici¬ 
pal Boards are comparatively efficient, the District 
Boards have not worked well. The voters are 
illiterate. On the Boards have been conferred 
powers which they do not know how to use properly. 
This does not apply to every District and Municipal 
Board in these provinces. Some have done well. 
But the fact remains that the majority of these 
bodies have not worked smoothly, and some had 
to be superseded. Their treatment of the Muslim 
minority has been such as to call forth protests 
from Muslims all over the province. There are 
some honourable exceptions to this. But it must 
be stated frankly that a number of local bodies 
have subjected our community to a species of treat¬ 
ment which it has never experienced in the history 
of these provinces. The number of Muslim em¬ 
ployees has been reduced. Muslim contractors have 
been reduced in a number of cases, while the per¬ 
centage of Muslim teachers in rural areas has been 
reduced to alarming proportions. They have, in 
many cases, been Hinduised, and Muslims feel that 
they are helpless in the matter. For details of the 
policy pursued by the local bodies we refer you 
to pages 30-64 of our Memorandum. 

We are strongly of the opinion that the Chairman 
of every Board should alternately be a Hindu and a 
Muslim, and the Boards should have only deliberative 
functions, and not executive power. Certain posts 
under the Boards should be provincialised; the 
control of the Government should be exercised in 
all cases where interests of minorities are affected; 
and the inspection of the finances and working of 
local bodies by heads of Government Departments, 
or others under them, should be undertaken. Urdu 
language should be allowed in all bodies, and Muslim 
children in schools maintained by these bodies 
should be given facilities for learning the Urdu 
language; and the appointment of Muslims in the 
services maintained by the bodies should be guaran¬ 
teed. Separate electorate in these bodies should 
be guaranteed for Muslims. Muslims should be 
given by statute right to the exercise of their religion. 
Grants-in-aid for Muslim institutions should be 
fixed, and should not be left to the mercy of each 
Board. The Collector of a district should not merely 
be a critic, but should help the Boards with his 
advice. Anything done by any local body which 
violates these safeguards should be declared null and 
void. 

Judicial .—We strongly recommend the appoint¬ 
ment of thirty-three per cent of Muslims in all grades 
of the Judicial Department, and the use of Urdu 
in all the courts. 

Education ,—^We have already given evidence on 
education before the Education Committee of the 
Statutory Commission, through our representatives. 
Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Litt. D., M. L.C., Chair¬ 
man of the Committee, and Hafiz Hidayat 
Husian, M.L.C., and endorse all that they have stated 
before it. 

Note :—The references to the Memorandums are 
to the Memorandums submitted to the Statutory 
Committee, at the end of July, this year. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

' Yours most obedient servant, 

SHAFAAT AHMAD KHAN, 

M.L.C., LITT.D., F.B.HIST.S. 

Chairman, Committee for the Demand, U.P. Muslims, 
November 16, 1928. 
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LUCKNOW. 

« 

Dated 6th December, 1928. 

PRESENT : 

All the Members of the Commission, op the Central Committee (except Mb. Kikabhai Premuhand), 
AND OF the United Provinces Provincial Committee. 


Deputation of the MUSLIMS OF THE UNITED PROVINCES.* 


The Deputation consisted of:— 


Khan Bahadur Masud-ul-Hasan, 
Barrister-at-Law, M.L.C. 

Mr. Zuhur Ahmad, Barrister-at-Law, 
M.L.C., Secretary to the Committee. 

Shaikh Adullah, M.L.C., Advocate, 
Treasurer, Muslim University, Aligarh. 

Khan Bahadur Fasih-ud-Din, B.A., 
M.L.C., Retired Collector. 

Raja Ejaz Rasul Khan, C.S.I., of 
Jehangirabad. 

Nawab Jamshed Ali Khan, M.B.E., 
M.L.C., President, Zamindars’ Associa¬ 
tion, Muzaffarnagar. 

1. We propose to ask our colleague, Dr. Shafaat 
Ahmad Khan, to put questions to you in the first 
place, and afterwards, other members of the 
Conference will very likely have some questions to 
put.— Khan Bahadur Masud-ul-Hasan ; I will reply 
with regard to constitutional questions, and Khan 
Bahadur Fasih-ud-Din will reply with regard to the 
Services. 

Chairman; Very well. 

2. Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan ; In what capacity do 
you appear before this Conference ?—We appear as 
representatives of the Mussalmans of the United 
Provinces. 

3. Is your Memorandum supported by the Muham¬ 
madans of these provinces ?—-Yes. 

4. Would you kindly tell us, as briefly as possible, 
what the demands of the United Provinces Muham¬ 
madans are ?—They are given in our Memorandum 
on pages 109 and 110. 

6. Would you kindly read them out ?—Yes. 
They are these: “ 1. Representation of our com¬ 

munity by separate electorate in the United Provinces 
legislative council as embodied in the Government of 
India Act of 1919. The Act embodies the solemn, 
clear, definite and unambiguous pledge which the 
British public gave, through the Imperial Parliament, 
to the Muslim community. That pledge, we hope 
and believe, the British Parliament will redeem. 
Separate representation in the legislatures has been 
guaranteed to us by all responsible British statesmen. 
We are convinced that these promises shall be kept. 
2. Representation of our community in all local 
bodies, by separate electorate. 3. Separate electorate 
in the Universities, the Board of Intermediate and 
High School Education and other elective bodies 
created and controlled by the legislature. The 
amount of our representation in these bodies should 
be determined by the amount of our representation 
in the legislative council. 4. Representation in the 
public services, whether maintained by the Govern¬ 
ment or local and other autonomous bodies. The 
amount of our representation should in no case be 
less than thirty-three per cent, in each grade of every 


Munshi Ihtisham Ali, President, U.P. 
Muslin League. 

Saiyid Habibullah, M.L.C. 

Khan Bahadur Fax-ur-Rahman Khan, 
M.L.C. 

Khan Bahadur Shah Badre Alam, 
M.L.C. 

Mr. Abdul Bari, Barrister-at-Law, 
M.L.C. 

Nawab Sajjad Ali Khan, M.L.C. 
Khan Bahadur Saiyid Zafar Hussain, 
Barrister-at-Law, M.L.C. 

Khan Bahadur Ubaid-ur-Rahman 
Khan, M.L.C. 

department, maintained by the Government. In 
the local and other autonomous bodies our repre¬ 
sentation in the administration should be in proportion 
to our representation in that body. 5. Representation 
of Muslims in the Cabinet should in no case be less 
than thirty-three per cent. 6. Adequate safeguards 
for the Urdu language in the Courts, Government 
departments, educational institutions, local and other 
elective bodies created and controlled by the legisla¬ 
ture.^ 7. If three-fourths of the members of a com¬ 
munity object to the introduction of a Bill, resolution, 
or motion, on matters affecting the religious or 
customary rights of our oommimity, in the legislature, 
or any other elective body, such a Bill, resolution, 
or motion, shall not be allowed to be moved, 
discussed or voted upon in any such body. 8. Thirty- 
three per cent, of all grants-in-aid of education, reli¬ 
gion, charity, or for social purpose, whether given 
by the Government, or a local self-governing body, 
to be reserved for Muslim institutions. 9. Full 
religious liberty, liberty of belief, worship, observ¬ 
ances, propaganda, association, and education shall 
be guaranteed to our community. The general laws 
of the State shall remain unaffected thereby.” 

6. On page 110, in the first line after these 
safeguards, these words occur : “ We regard these 
rights to be fundamental.” What do you mean by 
“ fundamental ” ? How are you going to get them 
effectuated?—^What we mean by this is that these 
rights to protect the interests of the Mussalmans 
should form part of the fundamental rights attached 
to the Statute. 

7. Chairman ; You wish to have them expressed 
in the language of the Government of India Act ?—• 
Yes. 

8. Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan : Could you kindly 
tell us how these safeguards are going to be enforced 
in India ?—Well, the suggestion that we can make at 
present is that these safeguards should be enforced 
through the Governor-General and the Governor of 
the province. It is open to the Governor either to 
dwide himself or to refer the matter to a judicial 
tribunal, whether the safeguards affecting the 
minorities have been acted upon in the spirit of the 


* Die references during the examination of this Deputation are to the full Memorandum, a summary onlv of 
which has been printed (vide p. 338). ^ 
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law or not, and he should carry out the decision of 
the judicial authority. 

9. You say on page 109 that the Muhammadans of 
these provinces desire to reserve the amount of 
representation in the legislature which they have 
got now. On what ground do you demand your 
present proportion in the legislature ?—^The reasons 
are that we have got our political importance, we 
have got our social importance in these provinces. 
We have contributed largely to the culture and 
advancement of these provinces. The fact of our 
importance was recognised by the Government of 
India in their despatch of 1907, which you will find 
at page 266 of “ Indian Constitutional Documents,” 
by Mukerjee. 

10. Would you kindly read that portion f—Yes. 
“ The Government of India concur with the presenters 
of the Address that neither on the provincial nor in 
the Imperial legislative councils has the Muhammadan 
community hitherto received a measure of representa¬ 
tion commensurate with its numbers and political 
and historical importance, and they desire to lay 
stress upon his Excellency’s observation,” and so on. 
Further on, they say : Under the system of election 
hitherto in force ”—^— 

11. Excuse me; the word “hitherto” means 
separate electorates ?—Yes. 

12. Chairman; Let us identify the document. 
Are you. reading from a despatch ?—Yes. It is a 
despatch of 1907, at page 266 of “ Indian Constitu¬ 
tional Documents,” by P. Mukerjee, Volume I. 
“ Under the systen of election hitherto in force, 
Hindus largely predominate in all, or almost all the 
electorates.” Further on, in the 5th despatch of the 
Government of India, the Government has recognised 
the special representation of the Muhammadans. 
This is “The Indian Constitution,” by P. Mukerjee, 
page 460 ! “ Past history and the presence of Muham¬ 
madan centres count for much. Fourthly, it might 
be argued that inasmuch as a majority can always 
impose its will upon a minority, it does not greatly 
matter whether the Muhammadans, in places where 
they are in a conspicuous minority, are awarded, for 
example, 15 or 20 per cent, of the seats. But wo 
think it a valid answer to observe that the effectiveness 
of a minority depends upon its being large enough to 
have the sense of not being entirely overwhelmed. 
Finally, we should have to remember that whatever 
advantage is given to the Muhammadans is taken 
away from some other interest or interests.” 

13. Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan : So I take it you 
want representation in excess of the population ?— 
Certainly. 

14. On the ground that if the amount of the 
Mussalman representation remains as it is, it will have 
the feeling of being entirely overwhelmed. If we 
keep our representation according to population, 
even under the Government of India Act, there will 
be a sense of being overwhelmed ?— That is exactly 
the idea. 

15. Can you give me any other ground for 
maintaining their present proportion in the legislature 
besides the ground you have alleged ?—^Well, there 
is the Lucknow Pact. 

• *****iii** * 

16. Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan ; Is it a fact that a 
separate electorate intensifies ill-feeling among various 
communities in this country t —^No, not at all. On 
the contrary, the separate electorates have avoided 
occasions for further bitterness. 

17. How ?—^Because when you have the mixed 
electorates the Hindus have a greater chance of 
fighting the Mussalmans to obtain their object as far 
as the elections go. 

18. Khan Bahadur Fasih-ud-Din, you were a 
member of the Provincial Executive Association for 
the Islington Commission, I understand ?— Khan 
Bahadur Faeih-ud-Din ; I was a co-opted member 
of the Islington Commission to represent the 
provincial executive services in 1913. 


19. And you have been a Collector of a district 
in this province ?—Yes. 

20. So you have a sufficiently long experience of 
public service ?—Yes. 

21. What are your reasons for demanding represen¬ 
tation in the services ?—My reasons are the same as 
have been given for our representation in the legis¬ 
lative bodies. The legislative bodies dictate the 
policy, and that policy is carried out by the services. 
We do not want this representation for the sake of 
the loaves and fishes of the office, but for the sake 
of having an adequate share in the administration of 
our province. 

22. Have you heard that some people say that if 
you had representation in the services the efficiency 
of the various departments where this rule obtains will 
suffer ?—Not in the least, because hitherto the Muslims 
have been working with very great efficiency, and 
their efficiency has been admitted by all the heads of 
the departments and by the heads of the provinces 
also, in spite of the fact that they have not come into 
the services through competitive examination. 

* •»*»»***♦« 

29. Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan : {To the witness.) 
Khan Bahadur Sahib, I will confine myself to the 
provinces of India. I should like you to tell the 
Conference what regulations or rules provinces in 
India have made for the representation of various 
communities in the public services. 

Chairman : Shall we start with this province ? I 
know about some of the others. 

30. Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan; Start with the 
United Provinces ?—In the first place, the Lee 
Commission has fixed the representation of Indians 
and Europeans, and also of Muslims and non-Muslims. 

31. Chairman : Has it ? Where shall we find that 
in the Lee Commission’s report f—This is the practice 
of the executive Government. 

32. Chairman ; I want to be clear about this. I 
may have misunderstood it, but up to the present I 
have never heard that the Lee Commission dealt with 
the distribution of services as between Muslims and 
non-Muslims. Surely that is so ? 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan : Quite. 

33. Very well; it is a mistake. What you wish to 
refer to is a practice (it may even be a rule) which has 
been laid down, I think, in more provinces than one, 
that while the Government does not undertake to 
secure a particular distribution of offices according to 
communities, they do endeavour to follow the rule 
that no community shall fail to be represented to a 
reasonable degree. Is that the sort of rule you have 
in mind?— (Several members of the deputation.) Yes, 
exactly. 

Dr. Shafat Ahmad Khan: For the deputy col¬ 
lectors in this province the ratio as between Hindus 
and Muhammadans is fixed in the competitive 
examination. If there are six vacancies, two are 
offered to the Muhammadans and four to the Hindus. 

34. Chairman ; What sort of posts is that for ? 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan : The provincial executive 

service—deputy collectors. 

35. Chairman ; You are speaking of the provincial 
service ? 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan ; Yes. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour; The provincial executive 
service. 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan : For the excise inspec¬ 
tors, which is also by competitive examination, the 
ratio of Muhammadans and Hindus is also fixed. 

Witness (Khan Bahadur Fasih-ud-Din); May I 
explain ? 

Chairman; The doctor sahib is putting it quite 
plainly, and I am interested to learn. You are 
referring to recruitment for the provincial service f 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan ; Yes. 

36. Chairman : Can you tell me this. Has a docu¬ 
ment been issued, coming from the United Provinces 
Government, which lays down that proportion ? Is 
there a published document which does so ? 

Y 3 
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Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan ; Yes. I could give the 
reference to it later on. 

Witness (Khan Bahadur Fasih-ud-Din) : It is in 
the Manual of Government Orders.* I could submit 
that later on. What I wanted to submit, sir, was 
this : that the Lee Commission fixed the proportion 
of Indians and Europeans in each province. 

37. Chairman ; For the All-India services ?—^For 
the All-India services. 

38. Excuse me if I correct you, but we must get it 
right. They did not fix the proportion for each 
province ; the proportion was fixed for the All-India 
services ?—Yes, and subsequently the local Govern¬ 
ment fixed the proportion in the services under its 
control—^the proportion of Muslims. It fixed the 
proportion in the Police department and in the 
executive provincial services and in all the other 
branches of the services, even in the case of services 
the recruitment to which was made by competitive 
examination. 

39. Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan ; How would you 
secure representation of the Muslims in the services 
consistently with efficiency ? Have you any scheme ? 
—Yes. I should like to lay down the minimum 
qualification and then I would reserve seats. There 
should be competitive examinations for the Muslims 
and non-Muslims separately, and I would take the 
requisite number of Muslims on the basis of the result 
of the competitive examination, as is done in the case 
of deputy collectors now. 

40. What is your experience of the working of local 
bodies in these provinces ?— (Khan Bahadur Masud- 
ul-Hasan) : My experience of the working of local 
bodies in these provinces is that generally the working 
has deteriorated and the efficiency has suffered, but 
there are honourable exceptions to this general rule. 

41. Can you tell me how the local bodies have 
treated the minorities?—That is rather a difficult 
question, but as a matter of fact I know that generally 
the minorities have not been properly treated. 
Their interests have suffered, and in spite of their 
separate representation they have not been able to 
protect their interests. 

42. What interests ?—As a matter of fact, we find 
that Muhammadans have been eliminated from the 
services; slaughter houses have been closed, and 
various obstacles have been put in the way of their 
exercising their civic rights; for instance, in the 
schools their education has suffered; Muhammadan 
teachers have not been fairly treated, and grants have 
not been made sufficient to save their interest in 
education. 

42. Is any check imposed by any instrument or 
statute whereby the local bodies can be controlled 
in their treatment of minorities ?—Unfortunately, 
in India, and especially in our provinces, the check 
from above is very limited; but in European countries 
rules have been laid down by statutes whereby the 
local bodies are compelled to protect the interests of 
the minorities according to a certain standard. 

* * » * 

46. Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan: Khan Bahadur 
Masud-ul-Hasan, will you kindly tell me why the 
safeguards in Europe to which you have referred have 
not been so effective ?—As a matter of fact, the execu¬ 
tion of these safeguards is entrusted to the League 
of Nations, and the League has exercised only the 
right of advice and persuasion; no force has been 
brought to bear on these States to enforce these 
rights. In the case of the British Empire it would bo 
entirely different. If the British Parliament has to 
see to the enforcement of these minority rights, the 
British Government can exercise physical and other 
force to make the provincial Government carry out 
What the law lays down for minorities. 

47. Chairman : We need not go into this at length, 
but perhaps you will allow me to point out to you 
what is the real difficulty, as it strikes some of us, 
in this line of suggestion. It is not that any fair- 
minded man would not wish to see the rights of a 

* Vide Appendix, p. 346. 


minority protected. Every fair-minded man, o^ 
course, ought to want that. The difficulty is not a 
theoretical difficulty but a practical difficulty. You 
do not get any practical protection merely because 
you have a general phrase put into an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment ; the practical protection arises if the language 
of the Act of Parliament is such that it can be enforced 
in detail. You said just now, by way of example, that 
you thought that in some of the district boards where 
there was a Hindu majority the Muslim teachers 
did not get a fair chance. Let us take that as an 
illustration. I can understand that Muslim teachers 
would be protected by the growth of a public opinion 
which felt that one ought to do what was fair by 
everybody, whether the person concerned was a 
Hindu or a Muslim; but what sort of clause do you 
think could be put into an Act of Parliament which 
would secure that a Muslim teacher got a fair chance ? 
What is your idea ?—This is a matter of drafting. 
What we want is that the principle should be settM 
and recognised, and it should be left to the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the local Government to lay down 
rules by which that principle could be translated into 
action. 

48. Yes, I quite understand it if what you suggest 
is what you have mentioned already, namely that 
there should be a rule, backed by Statute, that 
appointments of a particular sort should go to members 
of different communities in a particular proportion. 
There may be objections and difficulties in regard 
to that, but at any rate I understand the suggestion. 
What I feel some difficulty about is in understanding 
the suggestion that over and above that there is 
something which can be put into an Act of Parliament 
which is going to secure that people are fairly treated. 
You see, representative institutions necessarily mean 
that you leave a great deal of discretion with the 
body that has been appointed; and if at the same 
time you require that at every moment in every 
individual case some superior authority is to intervene, 
how much have you got left of representative institu¬ 
tions ? That is the practical difficulty. I am not 
saying this in the least to criticise what you say, 
but to get your help ?—^As a matter of fact we feel 
that if safeguards and guarantees were provided 
in the Statute with regard to the principle, the 
representative of the King in India will see that they 
are properly executed. 

49. There are many Constitutions which begin 
with the words “ All men are equal.” Is it your 
reading of history that the coimtries whose Consti¬ 
tution begins with those words have in fact secured 
equal treatment for all men ? That is the difficulty. 
I am not in the least criticising you; I want your 
help ?—Yes. What we feel is that once these 
principles are recognised and incorporated in the Act, 
the Muhammadans themselves will exert themselves 
to protect their interests; the Government, on the 
other hand, will see they are executed, and the 
majority will also realise that if these provisions 
are not executed they stand to lose a great deal of 
power. 

61. Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan :* * * (To 

the Witness) : What would be the policy of the 
Muhammadans if their demands are not granted t 
—^This is a most serious question. We feel that 
if our demands are not granted, or we are deprived 
of those privileges which we exercise to-day, we shall 
immediately ask His Majesty’s Government to scrap 
the existing Reforms, because if safeguards are not 
provided for the interests of minorities our position 
will be jeopardised, and not only our community 
but we feel India as a whole will suffer. 

Chairman : Forgive me. We none of us want to 
carry these statements further than, on reflection, 
the deputation really intends. Turn to page 110 
of your book for the moment please. I read there : 
“ We regard these rights to be fundamental. Unless 
and vmtil we are granted these safeguards, our 
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community 'will determinedly oppose all schemes 
for the rearrangement of the Constitution.” That 
is not the same thing as asking the existing Constitu¬ 
tion to be scrapped. 

62. Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan : But your point 
is that the present arrangement has not secured 
your rights ?—That is so. 

63. And therefore tmless these rights are further 
secured, you -will be quite prepared to see the whole 
of the present Beforms scrapped. Is that what you 
mean ?—^That is exactly what I mean. 

64. Mr. Desangea: You have seen this book, 
the “ All-Parties Conference of 1926,” I take it ?—^Yes. 

66. Do not you think that the demands made by 
your community will not strengthen nationalism 
in this country?—^Most certainly, because it will 
remove the causes of friction and it will afford an 
opportunity to co-operate for the well-being of the 
country. 

66. But why are you not in favour of the govern¬ 
ment of India by Indians—that is, the Muhammadans 
fusing with the Hindus ?—^At present I feel that 
the nationalism in India means nothing short of 
Hindu communalism. If we were satisfied that our 
rights were protected by parliamentary enactment, 
and if the British Parliament has guaranteed to us 
those rights and enforcement of those rights, we 
certainly would have advocated full responsible 
government in India; but until our rights are 
protected we cannot take the risk. 

67. Khan Bahadur Hidayat Husain : Do you 
think that communal tension would be intensified 
by the substitution of joint electorates for separate 
electorates ?—Most certainly. That is what we are 
afraid of. 

68. Your opinion is based on what ?—On 
experience. 

69. What do you say as to the reservation of seats 
from a joint electorate in order to foster nationalism 
in India?—We feel that by substituting a mixed 
electorate with the reservation of seats for the 
separate electorate, Miihammadans will not be able 
always to return their true representatives to legis¬ 
lative bodies, and that those who would be returned 
in the majority of cases would be the dummies of 
the majority community. 

60. In these provinces even in 1924 the Hindus 
generally supported separate electorates. Since when 
do you think there has been any organised opposition 
to separate electorates in these provinces ?—Well, 
it started after 1924, as a matter of fact, with the 
advent of the Mahasabha. 

61. When was that?—^When the activities of the 
Mahasabha were intensified. 

62. Chairman : I think perhaps time might be 
saved if I say this. We had a very careful and full 
statement on this side of the matter when we were 
in Lahore, and this particular point when there 
was a change in the view taken by those who spoke 
for the Hindu community about separate electorates 
was very carefully gone into. Sir Muhammad Shafi 
went into it with us, and I may tell you at once the 
conclusion which seemed to be historically correct 
to most of us. It seemed to be establishei^ you 
have just said, that at one time there was not em 
objection to separate representation, and I think 
you are correct in saying the change began to come 
about the year 1923 or 1924, or thereabout. I 
think it would be difficult to say it is quite as late 
as you suggest, for this reason, that as a matter of 
fact the objection is mentioned in the report of 
the Muddiman Committee, and the Muddiman 
Committee signed its report in December, 1924; 
so it appears that it arose before then. On the other 
hand, we need not go over the ground again. It is 
fair to remember that the difference of view which 
undoubtedly has grown up on the part of a large 
part of Hindu political opinion may be said, perhaps, 
to be due in fact to experience of the actual working, 
because, of course, in the days when there was a 
general agreement that there should be sepwate 


electorates it was before they had been used in 
connection with the present Constitution. There 
had been some use of the system of special communal 
electorates, but the actual experience of working of 
them on a large scale, of course, only took place 
lately. Do not you think that fairly states what the 
history is, as you understand it ? 

Khan Bahadur Hidayat Husain : Yes. 

Chairman : I only wanted to save your time, 
because we have had it before. 

63. Mr. Srivastava: Khan Bahadur Masud-ul- 
Hasan, you say yours is a representation of the 
Mussalmans of the United Provinces. How do you 
call it so ?—This is the most representative deputation 
that could be had in the United Provinces. It 
consists of the elected representatives of the Muham¬ 
madans in the Council; it has got the President 
of the Provincial Muslim League; it has the repre¬ 
sentative of the Muslim University; and besides this; 
when we prepared our memorandum we consulted 
the representatives of the local bodies, and we also 
discussed the principles in the All-Parties Conference 
that was held at Cawnpore; so our representation 
and our memorandum represent the whole Muslim 
community of the United Provinces. 

64. There are no exceptions ?—There are exceptions 
who do not count. 

94. Mr. Srivastava .• * * • Khan 

Bahadur Masud-ul-Hasan, are you an elected member 
of the council ?— {Khan Bahadur Masud-ul-Hasan) ; 
I am a nominated member of the council. 

96. Nominated by Government ?—The nominations 
are made by the Government. 

96. Have you anyone else in your deputation who 
is a nominated member ?—There is one other. 

97. Chairman : It seems to me this deputation is 
a deputation which contains two nominated members 
of the legislative cmmcil and I think nine or ten 
others ?— {Several members of the Deputation): Eleven. 

98. Mr. Srivastava: On page 3 of your memo¬ 
randum you make a complaint about the special 
constituencies. You say there are six constituencies 
in the United Provinces which could return a member 
of your community, or rather of any community. 
Do you stand by the statement that those consti¬ 
tuencies could return a member of any commimity ?— 
If they wished to they certainly could. 

99. Are you aware that the Upper India Chamber 
of Commerce has not got a single Muhammadan 
member ?—I am not aware of it. 

100. Mr. Srivastava ; You did not verify that 
fact ? 

Chairman : Is that so ? 

Mr. Srivastava : That is so. 

101. Chairman : The Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce does not contain any Muhammadan 
member ? Is that by its rules ? 

102. Mr. Srivastava : No, but no Muhammadan 
has cared to join the Chamber. {To the Witness.) 
Are you aware that the United Provinces Chamber of 
Commerce has got only two Muhammadan members 
out of a hundred and six ?—^It may be so, but if they 
wanted to give an opportunity to the Muhammadans 
they would certainly elect one of them. 

103. Do you know whether any Muhammadan has 
stood in these constituencies ?—^They had no chance. 

104. Do you ascribe this definitely to a determina¬ 
tion on the part of the Hindus not to let the Muham¬ 
madans get in for these constituencies ?—If we are 
to judge the sympathetic spirit of the majority 
commimity by their actions in the United Provinces, 
we can certainly infer it was on account of this that 
no Muhammadan was elected. We also find that 
in the district boards in the whole of the United 
Provinces only a solitary Muhammadan has been 
elected as chairman. 

106. I am not concerned with that; I am asking 
only about these constituencies. Will you please 

T 4 
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keep to my question ?—am trying to prove the 
spirit which is behind all this. 

106. My question is this : Have the Hindu members 
of these constituencies made a definite “ dead set ” 
against the Muhammadans, so that they shall not 
get in or is it only a matter of chance that they have 
not got in ?—^We have to infer the motives from the 
results. 

107. You cannot say they made a “ dead set ” 
against the Muhammadans ?—I cannot say what was 
in their minds, but we have to judge their motives by 
the results. 

108. You demand 33 per cent, representation in 
all services and you want 33 per cent, of grants-in-aid 
for education, religion and so on and so forth Will 
you be willing to pay for this in the shape of taxes ? 
Will you be willing, as a commimity, to pay for 
these things in the shape of taxes ?—We have been 
paying. Our population is only 14-8 per cent., 
but we have been paying 23 per cent, of the revenue 
in the United Provinces. 

109. Chairman: 23 per cent, of what ?—Of 

Government revenue. 

110. You mean of land revenue, do not you ?—^Yes. 

111. You see, there is also income tax ?—Muham¬ 
madans have been paying income tax on their incomes 
as well. 

112. I am not disputing with you; I only mean 
that what you refer to is land revenue ?—^Land 
revenue, yes. 

113. Mr. Srivastava: My question is this. If 
it be found that the taxes which you pay come, say, 
to only 20 per cent., would you still insist that you 
should get 33 per cent, of all these “ loaves and 
fishes ” as you have called them in one place ?— 
The taxes and the revenues paid into the Government 
exchequer become the property of the State, and it 
is the duty of the State to distribute them to the 
various interests according to their requirements. 

114. I am not concerned with the duty of the 
State, but would you regard it as fair that if you 
are paying only 20 per cent, of the taxes, you should 
get a bigger share in the emoluments which accrue 
from those taxes ?—Most certainly it would be fair. 
If capitalists pay a large amount of income tax, it 
does not follow it should all be spent on them. 

116. You said that in a number of local bodies the 
slaughter-houses have been closed. Can you give 
instances 1 —Take the case of Jhansi; in spite of the 
protests on the part of Muhammadans the slaughter¬ 
houses have been closed and the Muhammadans 
made to suffer. We have given instances in our 
memorandum also. 

116. But does it not rest with the Government 
not to accept a proposal like that ?—The Government 
cannot interfere; the Municipal and District Boards 
Acts have not given them suffic-ent power to inter¬ 
vene. 

117. You want separate electorates and you have 
stated in various portions of your memorandum 
that separate electorate is only a modification of the 
system of proportional representation. Would you 
be content with proportional representation 1 — 
According to the Nehru Report proportional repre¬ 
sentation is not practicable in India. 

118. I am not talking of the Nehru Report. 
Would you be content with proportional representa¬ 
tion !—No, we cannot. 

119. Chairman ; I understand your question is 
whether the Muhammadan community as represented 
by this deputation will be content with having the 
same proportion of elected seats in the coimcil as 
Muhammadans are of the whole population. 

Mr. Srivastava : No, Sir. My question is that if 
the single transferable vote system is adopted 
whereby the minorities are automatically protected 


Chairman ; I do not think it works quite auto¬ 
matically ; it is rather elaborate. 

120. Mr. Srivastava ; It is elaborate, but supposing 
the diflficulties of working it could be solved, would 


you be content with that system ?—We will not be 
satisfied because that would not give us sufficient 
representation. 

121. Would you refer to pages 116 and 117 of 
your memorandum ? You have described this 
proportional representation at great length and you 
have said how it is worked in different countries. 
At page 117 you say “ the difference between separate 
electorate and proportional representation is one of 
method and not of principle ” ?—Yes. 

122. It seems that you regard separate electorate 
to be the same thing as proportional representation— 
it varies only in the method ?—The result of the two 
is practically the same. 

123. Well, then, will you not be content with that 
system ?—No, because it would not give sufficient 
representation, and in India the system of proportional 
representation is unworkable at present. 

124. Then your objection to proportional repre¬ 
sentation is that it will not give you weighty repre¬ 
sentation ?—Yes. 

126. Chairman : If you look at page 117 you 
see a further point has been made. It says : “ In 
the former (that is the separate ^ectorate) the 
minority is organised in a separate electoral roll, in 
the latter (that is, proportional representation) it is 
organised in well-disciplined, well-trained and intelli¬ 
gent, political parties.” If you turn over to page 118 
you see it is stated : “ We may point out that in 
India parties are not often formed, and elections are 
rarely fought, on political issues, as it is the personal 
influence of the candidate and his friends which is 
the determining factor in all contests.” I am not 
saying whether it is right or wrong, but assuming, 
for the moment that it is right, it does seem rather 
that in the present circumstances of India it might 
be difficult to work the system of proportional 
representation. 

Mr. Srivastava : It may be difficult, but I am 
asking whether the deputation will be content if the 
difficulties can be got over ? 

Witness [Khan Bahadur Masud-ul-Hasan) : No. 

126. Kunwar Bisheshar Dayal Seth ; You have 
said that in spite of separate electorates your interests 
have suffered a great deal in the local bodies. Then 
do you think that separate electorates have failed 
in this respect and that therefore some other system 
should be substituted in its place ?—Without safe¬ 
guards separate electorates cannot secure our pro¬ 
tection. As a matter of fact, in the Lucknow Pact 
we had provided for a proviso that if three-fourths 
of the members of the minority oppose any resolution 
or a Bill affecting that community it should not be 
proceeded with. But that part of the Pact was not 
accepted by the British Parliament and therefore 
we are left only to protect om interests by means 
of separate electorates. They give us representation 
but for want of safeguards in the Statute or the rules 
our interests have not been sufficiently protected. 

127. You have complained a great deal about the 
Hinduisation of local boards. Has any representation 
been made to the minister of Local Self-Government 
about that ?—It Would have been utterly useless 
because he has no power to interfere. 

128. Was any representation on behalf of your 
community ever made to the minister of Local Self- 
Government about this matter ?—Complaints have 
been made in the Press; we have made complaints 
from our platforms. We have brought it to the notice 
of the minister but he is helpless. 

129. That was only in an indirect way. Did you 
make any direct representation ?—Yes. A direct 
representation was made to the minister in Lucknow 
with regard to the Melad controversy, but the 
minister could not do anything in the matter. 

130. It was only on one occasion about the Melad 
controversy that you made that representation?— 
That was on a very serious occasion. If on such an 
occasion he could not interfere I do not know how 
ho can interfere on other occasions. 
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131. Now about the second paragraph on page 186 
dealing with the courts and the judiciary in the 
United Provinces ?—That paragraph has been deleted. 

132. I Want to know how is it that you had to 
withdraw a thing which you had originally included ? 
—It does not affect one way or the other since it 
has been withdrawn. 

133. Raja Nawab Ali Khan ; May I draw your 
attention to page 18 of the green book wherein 
you say : “ We have said before that the peace 
and the future of the country are ... at stake, 
and it therefore grieves us beyond all description 
to say that if no adequate safeguards for the proper 
Moslem interests are guaranteed by the British 
Parliament and made an organic part of the Constitu¬ 
tion, we will not only say halt to all further Reforms, 
but we would strongly advocate going back to the 
pre-Reform days.” If proper safeguards are not 
provided you would rather have the Reforms 
stopped ?—Yes. 

134. On page 4, paragraph 3 you say: “ The Moslem 
public strongly feels and the realities of every-day 
life demonstrate it beyond any shadow of doubt 
that the Hindu cannot be trusted with Moslem 
rights.” Do you consider that in an atmosphere 
of this kind it is possible for responsible government 
to flourish ?—Certainly not. 

135. Will the result of commimal electorates not 
be to encourage the growth of parties based on 
religion and not on politics ?—As a matter of faet 
in our own council the parties are not formed on 
religious grounds. Muhammadans belong to various 
political groups. 

136. But do you recognise the desirability of 
forming parties on political lines or not t—^Most 
certainly. 

137. Is it possible to form those parties under 
these communal electorates ?—Certainly; we have 
got parties even now in the legislature. 

138. Mr. Srivaatava; What parties are you 
referring to ?—There is the Progressive Party, there 
is the Swaraj Party and there is the Nationalist 
Party. 

139. Chairman ; I imderstand what the witness 
means in his answer is this, that when you look at 
the political alliance of different Muslim members 
of the Council you will find that all the Muslim 
members do not belong to one party and act together 
but some of them act with one political group while 
others with some other political group. But you see 
Khan Bahadur that there is a very good point 
in the question put to you by the NaWab Sahib. 
What do you contemplate for India ? Do you 
contemplate a future in which Muslim members will 
be elected by Muslims to look after Muslim interests 
and Hindu members will be elected by Hindus to 
look after Hindu interests, or do you contemplate 
a future in which citizens will be elected to look 
after the interests of the country as a whole ?—Our 
ideal is that, till such time as the electors feel their 
full responsibility and we have developed om political 
conception, separate electorates will have to be 
maintained to protect our interests. But we look 
forward to a time when all the various interests 
will unite and work for the United India. 

140. Raja Nawab Ali Khan ; Can you visualise 
the time ?—^The time will come. 

141. When?—I cannot answer. 

142. On page 16 of the green book you say; 
“ We have no doubt that the time has long arrived 
when joint responsibiUty of the ministers in the 
administration of transferred subjects should be 
enforced.” How do you think that this can be 
achieved when ministers are drawn from commimal 
parties ?—^If it is possible for the Muhammadans 
and Hindus to co-operate with various political 
parties in the coimcil the ministers could certainly 
co-operate with each other. 

143. You recommend on page 20 that In cases 
in which the interests of the Moslem community 


are involved, the minister belonging to that oom- 
mimity need not be bound by the majority if he 
commands a majority of three-fourths of the Moslem 
members of the Council.” How then is joint 
responsibility possible tmder these circumstances ?— 
This is an exception to the general rule. Cases may 
arise when a Muhammadan minister possessing the 
confidence of the majority of Muhammadans may 
not possess the confidence of the majority of the 
Hindus and he may be a very good minister from 
the point of view of the Miihammadans. 

144. My point is how joint responsibility is possible 
imder those circumstances ?—It may be limited, 
but all the same it will be a joint responsibility. 
Such cases may arise, if at all, very rarely. 

146. You say on page 8 that the Lucknow Pact has 
the sanctity of contractual obligations. If so, it 
is binding on both parties, the Hindus and the 
Mussalmans ?—Certainly. 

146. Then you do not agree with the demand of 
the All-India Muslim League, Lahore, that repre¬ 
sentation should be on population basis ? It follows, 
if the pact is binding on both parties, that you do 
not agree to the demand of the Muslim League ?— 
The case of the Punjab is absolutely different from 
the case of the United Provinces. The case of the 
United Provinces has to be detemiined on its own 
merits. 

147. If it is a contract it is binding on both sides. 
Both the Hindus and the Muslims entered into the 
contract Which is known as the Lucknow Pact. 
If it is binding on the Hindus it is binding also on 
the Muslims ?—As far as the Muhammadans of the 
United Provinces are concerned they feel that it 
is a pact binding on all. 

148. Therefore, I say, you do not agree with the 
view held by the All-India Muslim League, Lahore ? 
—We have no right to express the view one Way or 
the other. 

149. It therefore follows that you do not wish 
to see the Muslims in a majority anywhere, in any 
province in India?—I do not say that. 

150. If you think that the pact is binding, it 
follows because the Lucknow Pact gives the Muham¬ 
madans a minority in every province ?—Yes, it does. 

161. And you want that it should be given effect 
to ?—I have not stated that the Muhammadans 
should remain in a minority in every province. 
We are dealing with our position in this province. 

162. On page 6 of the green book you say : “ The 
Hindus have so far done nothing and they refuse to 
do anything, as the course of negotiations during 
the last few months has shown, to win the confidence 
of the Muslim minority.” Is it not a fact that in the 
Lucknow Pact they allowed the Muslims more than 
double their representation ? They allowed you 
30 per cent, representation and yet you say that the 
Hindus did nothing to win the confidence of the 
Muslim minority ?—This does not refer to the 
conditions prevailing at the time of the Lucknow 
Pact. 

163. There is a specific charge made against the 
Hindus that they have done nothing to win the 
confidence of the Muslims ?—^They have done nothing 
to win the confidence of the Muslims after the 
Lucknow Pact. 

164. You say that the Hindus have so far done 
nothing ?—^It means that. 

Chairman : I think it is fair to say that at least 
to my mind this refers to the period after the intro¬ 
duction of the Reforms. I think that is what he 
means. I do not say anything at all about the 
merits. 

166. Raja Nawab Ali Khan : You say, on page 7 of 
the memorandum : “ It is clear that if joint electorates 
are alone restored, Moslems will be wiped out of the 
legislatures.” | Are you aware that in the Punjab- 

Dr. Suhrawardy; He is talking of the United 
Provinces. 

156. Raja Nawab Ali Khan; 1 am giving an 
instance. Are you aware that in the Punjab in the 
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29 district boards the Muslims secured 45 seats -in 
excess of the number to which they are entitled ?— 
I have not studied the Punjab figures because we are 
only concerned with our province. 

157. But you have not got a mixed electorate in 
the district boards or in the mimicipalities ?—^No, 
we have not. We have got it in tiie Taluqdars’ 
Association where not a single Muhammadan was 
elected last time. 

168. Do you attribute it to communal differences ? 
—Most certainly. Otherwise there is no reason for 
not electing a competent Muhammadan taluqdar. 

169. Sir Sankaran Nair : You said you looked to 
a time when the Muhammadans and the Hindus in 
this province will be able to co-operate. Will the 
acceptance by the Muhammadans of joint electorates 
be a test that the time has come to co-operate, that 
you are willing to co-operate ?—Sir, the moment we 
find that the majority community is treating us on 
the principle of equality and fraternity, we would 
say that the time has dome. 

160. You would be willing to accept joint 
electorates ?—Certainly. 

161. Then that may be taken as a test that you feel 
that the Hindus will co-operate with you ?—Certainly. 

162. Supposing an absolute majority of the Hindu 
members of the legislative council and an absolute 
majority of the Muhammadan members of the 
legislative council pass a resolution pledging to 
dispense with separate electorates and to accept 
joint electorates, do you think you can accept that 
as a test that the time has come for you all to work 
together and when separate electorates could be 
dispensed with ?—It is rather a difficult question. 
It depends on whether the majority of the Muham¬ 
madans would be prepared to repose the same confi¬ 
dence which a few of their representatives do in the 
majority community. Therefore, I think that in a 
case like that the best thing would be to have a 
plebiscite and find out the view of the majority of 
the Muhammadans themselves. 

163. Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan : We hear a great deal 
about Indian nationalism and about the identity of 
interest of the different elements of Indian population. 
Do you think that when it comes to prewstice the 
Hindu majority is willing cheerfully to concede to 
you your rights with regard to services, separate 


electorates, etc. ?-^Unfortunately, om grievance is 
this, that so far they have not cheerfully done so. 

164. Then imder these circumstances do you think 
that in order to preserve your existence you must 
demand separate rights ?—^We only want safeguards 
to protect our rights with separate electorates. 

165. With a provision for adequate representation 
in the services ?—Yes, certainly. 

166. Please let me know also whether you agree 
with the Nehru Report!—No, we do not, because 
we find the Nehru Report in many respects is injurious 
to the interests of the Muhammadans as a whole. 

167. Could you tell me whether in your province 
there have been many commimal riots ?—^There have 
been a large number of communal riots in the United 
Provinces. 

168. Which community suffers on account of these 
riots ?—^Mostly the Muhammadans. 

169. Could you please tell me if imder these 
conditions you want Law and Order to be a transferred 
subject ?—We are not in favour of the transfer of 
Law and Order until such time as normal conditions 
are restored and the communities start dealing with 
each other as rational beings and as equals. 

170. Could you tell me whether when you want your 
increased or enhanced share in the services you feel 
morally certain that in other provinces where the 
Muhammadans are in a majority the Hindus will as a 
matter of reciprocity get this privilege ?—Certainly. 

171. I find from my honourable colleague’s question 
that you have got more than your due share in the 
services. I want to know whether it is due to any 
favouritism on the part of the Hindus or whether 
you have got this against their wishes ?—We have not 
got our due share in the services and whatever we 
have got is only through the efforts of the British 
Government. 

172. Sardar Shivdev Singh Vberoi : May I know 
whether the safeguards mentioned in your memo¬ 
randum on page 109 to be laid down in the future 
Constitution of India are for a certain fixed period or 
for ever ?—If the Act is to be passed we urge that 
they should be incorporated in the Statute. I cannot 
say what will happen in the future because the future 
will take care of itself. 
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Appendix. {Vide Q. 36, pp. 341-2.) 


Secretary, Indian Statutory Commission. 

When the Muslim deputation were giving evidence 
before the Joint Conference I was asked whether this 
Government had ever issued any announcement or 
resolution declaring their general policy in the matter 
of the representation of minority communities in the 
public services. I informed the Chairman at the time 
that no such announcement or resolution had been 
made. There is in the Manual of Government 
Orders (para. 345A) a paragraph drawing attention 
to the necessity of securing a due admixture of castes 
in Government service in order to prevent a monopoly 
of Government employment by particular sections 
of the community and to secure the admission to the 
services of castes hitherto either unrepresented or 
represented only to a small extent. That paragraph 
is based on an order of the Governor-General in Council 
dated January 20, 1911. The object of the order 
was, I think, to prevent caste cliques in Government 
departments rather than to secure representation of 
minority communities such as the Muslims. 

2. While, however, no general policy has been 
announced there is a well recognized practice of 
securing a certain proportion of representation to 
Muslims; in regard to certain services the practice 
is authorized by definite rules. In other services 
it would seem to be on convention rather than definite 
rule. I give below examples from different services :— 

(1) In the United Provinces Civil (Executive) 
Service one-third of the vacancies to be filled by 


competitive examination is definitely reserved by 
Government order for Muslims (para. 38 of the 
Manual of Appointments and Allowances). A 
proportion of the numbers of this service are 
appointed by promotion from the rank of tah- 
sildar, and the generally recognised distribution 
of appointments so made is five Hindus to three 
Muslims. 

(2) United Provinces Civil (Judicial) Service; 
rule 4 of the rules regulating appointment to this 
service prescribes that in making appointments 
endeavour should be made to secure the due 
representation of the different classes and 
communities. No definite proportion of vacancies 
is, however, laid down for any community. 

(3) United Provinces Police Service—Under 
rule 4 of the rules regulating appointment to 
this service the Governor in Coimcil is empowered 
to aimounce, with a view to prevent the prepon¬ 
derance of any community in the service, the 
number of vacancies which shall be reserved for 
particular communities. No definite proportion 
is laid down. As a matter of fact, the Muslims 
actually preponderate in this service. 

(4) Recruitment to the Provincial Forest 
Service is at present in abeyance but the rules 
prescribe that the names of candidates who head 
the list at the examination up to double the 
number of vacancies are to be submitted to 
Government for final selection in order, so far as 
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possible, to give effect to the principle of adequate 
representation of different communities. 

(6) In the Subordinate Revenue Service it is 
laid dotvn that not less than two and not more 
than four Muslims shall be taken for every five 
Hindus, the ratio being determined in each year 
according to the comparative merits of the 
candidates. 


(6) In the case of sub-registrars there is no 
rule nor definite order prescribing the represen¬ 
tation of minority commxmities, but in the last 
four years Muslims and non-Muslims have been 
appointed in the following proportion:— 


1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 


3 to 5 
2 to 3 
6 to 12 

4 to 6. 


(7) In the Subordinate Educational Service 
there is an established convention that 30 per 
cent, of the total number of appointments are 
made from the Muslim community provided that 
qualified candidates are available. 


(8) In the Excise department there is an order 
that in the recruitment of excise inspectors 30 per 
cent, should be Muslims. 

(9) In the Co-operative department there is a 
definite order that one-third of the new appoint¬ 
ments of inspectors and assistant registrars should 
be given to Muslims. 

(10) In the Agriculture department the usual 
rule in making appointments to the subordinate 
agricultural service is to appoint one Muslim 
to every two Hindus. 

(11) In the Subordinate Police Service there 
is a regulation that Mohamedans shall not be 
allowed to absorb more than half the appoint¬ 
ments. 

3. These examples are sufficient to show that 
while Government policy has never been announced 
in general terms, the practice in the various depart¬ 
ments has been to secure either by definite rule 
or by convention a proportion of Muslims which in 
most departments has been fixed at 30 per cent. 

T. Sloan, 

10.12.28. 


Memorandum submitted by Mr. RAMA CHARANA, B.A., LL.B., Advocate to 
Chief Court of Oudh, and M.L.C. of U.P., Daliganj, Lucknow. 


The problem of the uplift of the depressed classes 
is one of vital importance and requires immediate 
attention of the Government. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru once aptly remarked as follows :— 

' “ I do say what is my most sincere conviction, 

that unless you are able to solve your own social 
problems about the depressed classes and the un¬ 
touchables I do not see any real prospect for real 
genuine constitutional advance, and any constitution 
that you may get will certainly not arouse any interest 
in me, because I do feel, howsoever good, howsoever 
perfect, howsoever ideal your constitution may be, 
unless you have got the support of the minorities and 
unless you command the confidence of those whom in 
your vanity you may describe as depressed classes, 
your constituion will not be worth a day’s purchase.” 

What is the root cause of the degradation of the 
depressed classes ? Is there any inherent defect in 
them or have they been brought down to this state 
by others 1 The root cause of depression may safely 
bo described as follows 

The so-called high-class Hindus religiously believe 
that the depressed classes are Svdras and as such their 
duty is to minister to the wants of the three regenerate 
classes. They are not entitled to acquire any sort 
of education. They are lowest in society. They have 
no right to enter the public services of the Govern¬ 
ment. They have no right of representation in the 
provincial and central legislatures, in the local 
bodies, in the cabinet of the Provincial and Central 
governments, in the grants-in-aid of educational and 
other institutions, in the Universities and in the 
secondary, primary and other types of schools 
maintained by the State. As to the causes which have 
led the so-called high-class Hindus to entertain such 
belief I will refer you to the address which I delivered 
as president of the Special Session of the Audi Hindu 
(Aborigines) Conference held on the 29th January, 
1928, at Lucknow. (Copy herewith enclosed.)* 

The next question is as to whether the high-class 
Hindus have conceded or are they likely to concede 
any status of equality to them. That they have not, 
is patent from the fact that the depressed classes have 
not even acquired bare literacy equal to the high- 
class Hindus. While literacy among the high-class 
Hindus is 4.6 per cent, in these Provinces it is only 
.6 among the depressed classes, vide page 67 of 
Wetherill Committee’s Report, 1927. It is admitted 
in the report that this backwardness is due to strong 
social prejudice and to economic causes, vide page 8. 
This prejudice is to be found not only in those high- 
class Hindus who are admittedly too conservative and 
♦ Not printed. 


too orthodox to allow any sort of equality to the 
depressed classes but also in those who pose themselves 
to be the accredited representatives of the depressed 
classes in the local bodies and the legislatures. The 
District and Municipal Boards are charged with the 
duty of diffusion of primary education. But even 
these bodies discourage depressed class education, 
vide General Report on Public Instruction in the 
United Provinces for the year ending 31st March, 
1926, at page 41. About Rupees 80 lacs are grant^ 
by Government to local bodies for primary education, 
but only a little over a lac is spent for depressed class 
education and this pittance is year by year approved 
in the budget by the members of the Local Legisla¬ 
ture and Hindu members who are, as a rule, high- 
class Hindus, have never raised their little finger 
against this imequal distribution. 

The few qualified men belonging to the depressed 
classes try in vain for admission into the public 
services maintained by the Government and by the 
local bodies. What is the reason ? The reason cer¬ 
tainly is that the self-styled guardians of the depressed 
classes are interested in excluding these men from all 
share in the services. The few depressed class 
students who pass upper and lower primary Examina¬ 
tions after surmounting all obstacles are not given 
chances in the teaching staff with the result that no 
impetus is left for parents of these classes to send their 
children to school. Even purely depressed class 
schools are staffed by high-class Hindu teachers and 
they manage to discourage the students of these 
classes. Some District and Municipal Boards have 
appointed supervisors of the depressed class schools 
but in spite of the instructions of the Divisional 
Commissioners to appoint men of the depressed 
classes in these posts we find that these instructions 
are disobeyed on some pretext or another. 

No member belonging to the depressed classes 
has so far been elected to any Municipal or District 
Board or to the Local Legislature with the result 
that Government has been compelled to nominate 
a member of these classes. But even these solitary 
nominated seats have been in many cases usurped 
by the high-class Hindus, the reason being that 
the Minister-in-chaige of Local Self Government 
is either a high-class Hindu or if a Moslem he is 
imder the influence of the other ministers and official 
and non-official members of the Legislatiue who are 
generally high-class Hindus. 

I am decidedly of opinion that so long as. the 
depressed classes are politically associated With 
high-class Hindus it would remain a mere pious 
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wish on the part of the Government and the Indian 
leaders to democratise the country. If you really 
desire to establish democracy, grant them separate 
electorates not only in the local bodies but also in 
the local and Central legislatures. Give them effective 
representation in the services maintained by the 
government and the local bodies, in the cabinet of 
the local and central legislatures, in the grants in 
aid of educational and other institutions, in the 
universities and in the secondary, primary and other 
types of schools maintained by the State. 

Hitherto a member here and a member there 
has been nominated by the Government to represent 
the depressed classes in the local bodies. Local and 
central legislatures have each a nominated member 
of these classes. In the Council of State no repre¬ 
sentation has been given to the depressed classes. 
That this is not adequate representation is obvious. 
Moreover, there are disadvantages under which a 
nominated member labours. In the first place 
he is either a high-class Hindu or if a depressed class 
man he is generally a hanger-on of the high-class 
Hindus and does not voice the opinion of the depressed 
classes. He is a mere puppet in their hands. Secondly, 
if he is a right sort of man and works for the good 
of his class he is at once condemned as a government 
man. 


The present method of election will not be suitable 
to the depressed classes seeing firstly, that they are 
economic, and social slaves of the high-class Hindus, 
and secondly, that most of them are too ignorant 
to realise the value of their votes. Therefore in 
their case only those persons should be enrolled as 
electors Who have certain educational qualifications 
as Well as those who may be nominated as electors 
by the organisations of the depressed classes. The 
number of electors Will no doubt be limited but only 
such electors will choose the real representatives 
of the depressed classes. 

Should for any reason election be not desirable 
the depressed classes must get as many nominated 
seats as they are numerically entitled to. Any less 
number will not give them effective representation. 

There should also be at least one member belonging 
to the depressed classes in the ministry of the Local 
Government and in the Cabinets of the Provincial 
and Central Govermnents. Transferred departments 
are in charge of Ministers who if Hindus are as a rule 
high-class Hindus, it is only just and proper looking 
to the treatment meted out to the depressed classes, 
that one Minister should be recruited from the 
depressed classes. On the same ground there should 
be one member each in the Cabinets of the Provincial 
and Central Governments. 


Supplementary Memorandum submitted 

In continuation of my memorandum on the subject 
of the “ depressed classes,” I beg to submit the 
following as a supplement thereto in view of the 
fact that I have not given the strength of the depressed 
classes of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
in that memorandum. 

The necessity of mentioning the numerical strength 
of the depressed classes becomes all the more important 
in view of the facts :— 

(o) that all the estimates hitherto made are 
open to the common objection that they include 
untouchable classes only in spite of the admitted 
fact that in the Um'ted Provinces at least the 
extent of the depressed classes includes many 
touchable classes who are generally regarded 
as Sudras like the untouchables; 

(6) that the United Provinces Government 
have always shrimk owing to “ the extreme 
delicacy of official sentiment ” from attempting 
even a rough estimate; 

(c) that the Government of India have 
observed in their “ Note on the Depressed 
Classes ” prepared at the request of the Statutory 
Commission that “ there has accordingly been 
no official definition of any castes or tribes of 
the community as depressed classes and the 
question Whether or not any group of the 
community is socially depressed or treated as 
tmtouchable is a matter of local custom. If 
therefore the Commission desire to investigate 
the question whether any particular caste or 
tribe should or should not be described as 
‘ depressed,’ their enquiries Would presumably 
be made in the provinces concerned ”; 

(e) that the estunates in the Quinquennial 
Review of the Progress of Education, 1912- 
1917 are open to the objection that "we are left 
without precise information of the particular 
date on Which Mr. Sharp relied when reaching 
a decision Whether to include or to exclude any 
particular caste ”; 

(/) that the estimates based on the Census 
Report, 1921, according to Mr. Marten “do 
not include (1) the full strength of the castes 
and tribes concerned and (2) the tribal aborigines 
more recently absorbed in Hinduism, many of 
whom are considered impure ” ; 


by Mr. RAMA CHARANA, B.A., LL.B. 

(y) Mr. Bajpai’s figures were contested by 
Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, M.L.A. in a letter 
to the “ Times of India,” dated the 15th May, 
1928; and 

(d) that the Franchise Committee’s estimates 
of 1919 are inaccurate due probably to the fact 
that the Committee “ Were not setting them¬ 
selves to the task of reaching any authoritative 
total of what might be called the Depressed 
Class. They made a very rough division of 
Hindus into Brahmans, non-Brahmans and 
others.” 

I have stated above that the United Provinces 
Government have always shrunk from defining the 
extent of the “ depressed classes.” The reason is 
not far to seek, the word “ depressed ” does not 
literally mean tmtouchable but in course of time 
it has associated with it the idea of untouchability. 
It is because of this idea of imtouchability in the 
term “ depressed ” that the Government shrink 
to call any castes “depressed.” Many castes also 
who are imdoubtedly depressed in the proper sense 
of the term do not like to call themselves depressed 
for the same reason. It is imperative that a suitable 
term acceptable to all concerned be coined. I 
would suggest that the term “ Hindu backward 
classes ” be adopted. 

We all know what castes in these provinces are 
considered as depressed classes by “ champions of 
these classes and by Government itself.” It is in 
its original literal sense that the word has been 
used by the Government of these provinces. This 
Government has never used imtouchability as the 
test of depression, and rightly too. In other words, 
political as opposed to social depression has been 
the test with the U. P. Government. If the Govern¬ 
ment were to adopt untouchability as the test many 
castes who though not untouchable but who are 
as depressed as untouchables, would not be covered 
by the term. What the Government wants to do 
is to give special protection to the classes who eire 
politically backward either due to untouchability 
or any other causes. Political rather than social 
reform is the aim of us all. 

Leaders like Mr. Jayakar, M.L. A., also used the term 
to include both touchables and untouchables as is 
apparent from his resolution in the Assembly to 
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the effect that special educational facilities be given 
to untouchables and other depressed classes. 

The next question that arises is whether there are 
concrete instances in which this Government has 
actually acted upon its secret definition i.e., have 
regarded as “ depressed classes ” both touchable 
and untouchable classes, generally regarded as 
Sudras. To answer this question we shall have 
to refer to the nominations the Government has made 
from time to time from the depressed classes. Take 
the instance of the village Panchayats. I reproduce 
below the question which I put to the Government 
on the 20th June, 1927, in the Legislative Council 
and the reply of the Government given in its answer :— 

Question No. 101—^Will the Government be pleased 
to state the total member of Village Panchayats 
in the different districts of these provinces ? How 
may Panches and Sarpanches out of these belong 
to the depressed classes in each Panchayat ? Will 
the Government be pleased to give the names and 
castes of such depressed class Panches and Sarpanches. 

The Honourable Nawab Mohammad Yusuf:— 
A statement (not printed in the proceedings) con¬ 
taining the information is laid on the honourable 
member’s table. 

It would appear that the statement was not printed 
in the proceedings of the Council because it is very 
big and imwieldy, containing 102 foolscap pages. 
It was put on my table and I will place it in original 
before the Commission at the proper time. I give 
below the principal castes of the different panches 
and sar-panches of the depressed classes mentioned 
in the statement. They are as follows arranged in 
alphabetical order according to the arrangement 
of castes given in Table XIII A and C, Part II, 
Vol. XVI, of the Census Report, 1921:— 

(1) Ahir (18) Faqir (36) Kiunhar 

(2) Ahar (19) Gadariya (36) Kurmi 

(3) Baghban (20) Gond* (37) Lodha 

(4) Barai (21) Goria (38) Lohar 

(5) Barhai (22) Gujar (39) Luniya 

(6) Bari (23) Habura’" (40) Mali 

(7) Bhangi”" (24) Halwai (41) Mallah 

(8) Bhar (25) Kachi (42) Mmao 

(9) Bharbhunja (26) Hill Depres- (43) Nai 

(10) Bhoksha’'' sed Classes (44) Naf* 

(11) Chamar (27) Kahar (46) Pasi 

(12) Darzi (28) Kalwar (46) Saini 

(13) Dhanuk (29) Kewat (47) Sainthwar 

(14) Dhobi (30) Khatik (48) Sonar 

(15) Dhunia (31) Kisan (49) Tamboli 

(16) Dom (32) Koeri (50) Teli 

(Plains)* (33) Kol (51) Tharu* 

(17) Dusadh (34) Kori (52) Thathera 

(53) Others 

I have not mentioned in the above list the names 
of sub-castes and minor castes entered in the Govern¬ 
ment statement as they are covered by one or other 
of the castes mentioned above or are covered by 
No. 53. The castes marked * are not in the Govern¬ 
ment statement because no menber of them has 
been admitted to any village Panchayat as their 
position in society is very low and some of them 
are gipsies and considered as criminal tribes. The 
Hill Depressed classes mentioned at No. 26 are not 
included in the Government statement because the 
Government have not nominated members of the 
hill depressed classes to any panchayat about which 
there is a just grievance and a point has actually 
been made by Munshi Hari Tamta, member. District 
and Mxmicipal Boards Almora, and Chairman of 
the Kmnaon Shilpkar Sabbha (Union of Industrial 
workers) Almora, U. P. India, in Para. 4 of his 
memorandum submitted to the Commission.* 

Similar instances are found in the nominations 
made by Government to District euid Municipal 
Boards and also to the Council, e.g., my question 
No. 90 put on the 4th March, 1927, in the Legislative 
* Vide pp. 353-4. 


Council and its answer by Government reproduced 
below :— 

Will the Government be pleased to state the castes 
of the depressed class nominated members shown 
in the statement of the said answer for 1924-25 ? (The 
answer referred to is starred question No. 1 of Khan 
Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain of June 25, 1926, 
regarding the strength of the Hindu, Muslim, Indian 
Christian and Depressed ■ class members of different 
local Boards, which is printed in Appendix A, pages 
1 to 3, of the Representation of the Muslims pf U. P. 
to the Commission.) 

The Honourable Nawab Muhammad Yusuf:— 
Kumhar, Jatiya, Kachhi, Pasi, Teli, Chamar, Nai 
and Bhangi. 

Of these 1, 3, 5 and 7 are touchable and the rest 
untouchable depressed classes. 

As regards instances of the nominations to the 
Legislative Council the rule is that the Governor 
will nominate a member representative of the classes 
who in his opinion are depressed classes. Here 
again the rule has been framed in such language 
because of the delicacy of official sentiment. I am 
the present member of the Council and I belong to 
the Mallah caste which is touchable. Mr. Khem 
Chand who preceded me belongs to Jatiya, a sub¬ 
caste of Chamars. 

Thus there is no doubt that the castes given above 
are depressed classes. None of these castes except 
Bhangies are strictly speaking untouchables. In 
these Provinces untouchability of the type obtaining 
in Madras is unknown. Here nobody considers 
himself polluted by the shadow of anybody nor 
even by touch except that of Bhangies. Here We 
have very little or no untouchability and that also 
is fast dying out. But the privilege of touch has 
nothing to do with political rights. Kahars have 
been touchables always but they are as backward 
politically and economically as are the Chamars. 
Then again the same caste Which is touchable in 
one place is ipitouchable in another place. In the 
Kumaun division all castes except Brahmans, 
Thakurs and Baniyas are untouchables while most 
of these are touchables in the plains. In this con¬ 
nection the following remarks in the memorandum 
of Mr. Ram Prasad, Ahir, Pleader, Tulsi Ram’s 
Compound, Sultanpur, Oudh,* are very important:— 

“(1) The majority of the population of India is 
made up of Hindus Which consist of various castes, 
which can easily be divided politically into two 
classes—the higher (i.e., those who wear sacred 
cord) and the lower (i.e., those Who do not wear 
sacred cord) including Chamars and sweepers. 

“ (2) (a) Really speaking the Lower classes as 
defined in para. 1 above, have politically the same 
disabilities, as against the Higher Classes such as 
Ahirs, Gadaryas are labourers in the field just as 
a Chamar is : they are all subject to ‘ begar ’ the 
former are in this line put to more work than the 
latter, because they can touch and carry eatables 
and draw water for the higher classes. 

“ (b) It may be said that the Lower classes are 
made up of the middle classes and the Lower castes 
—amongst the former may be mentioned the Ahirs, 
Gadariyas, Kurmis, etc., and among the latter the 
Chamars, Sweepers, Dhobis, etc., but this classifica¬ 
tion is a thing of the past and cannot be made cast- 
wise now-a-days, for: 

“ Now the Brahmans and Kshattriyas have taken 
to agricultiue leaving their own occupation—the 
major portion of the land in the villages is imder 
their cultivation, the Lower classes have usually 
small holdings. 

“ The British Officers in the Civil and Military 
employ employed sweepers and Chamars as their 
bearers and ‘ Ayahs ’ and thus raised the status of 
many of their families. 

“ On the other hand Chamars have thriven by 
Hide work and many of them are amongst the first 
class rich families—such as in Cawnpore Rai Sanwal 
Dass family and others.” 

• Vide p. 364. ” 
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These castes are considered depressed not only 
by Government but by the so-called untouchables 
and the so-called high class Hindus. Dr. Dhan 
Singh L.H.M.S. (Homeo), President, All India 
Jatao (a sect of Chamar',- who are untouchables) 
and other Depressed Classes Association, Shaghanj, 
Agra,- in his memorandum to the Commission at 
page 4 remarks :— 

“ As a matter of fact there does not appear to be 
any earthly reason why 60 per cent, of the total 
Hindu population will allow themselves to be ill- 
treated by 40 per cent, caste Hindus.” The 60 per 
cent. Depressed Classes referred to in the above 
observation are composed of as follows according 
to Census of 1921 :— 

Touchable Depressed classes, e.g., 

Tamolies, Kachhies and Kahars, etc. 13,973,188 
Untouchable Depressed classes, e.g., 

Doms, Bhangies, etc. . 14,693,816 


28,667,004 

Raja Bahadur Kushal Pal Singh, M.A., LL.B., 
M.L.C., Minister for Education, and member, U. P. 
Simon Committee speaks exactly of the same per¬ 
centage 60 in his memorandum at page 12 to the 
Statutory Commission. 

It will thus be seen that both touchable and un¬ 
touchable castes mentioned above have been con¬ 
sidered as depressed classes in these provinces both 
by champions of these classes and also by Government 
itself and census authorities. 

The enumeration of castes given by U. P. Govern¬ 
ment published at page 6 of the Note on Depressed 
classes submitted by the Government of India* is 
admittedly a list of untouchable depressed classes 
only vide page 2 of the note. Secondly it does not 
exhaust all the castes that are considered imtouchable 
in these provinces, e.g., Pasi Dusadh, Habura, 
Gond, Kol, Nat, etc., have been omitted. 

I have said in my previous memorandum that the 
depressed classes are regarded as Sudras by the 
so-called high class Hindus, but as a matter of fact 
they are the descendants of the aborigines of India 
who had a civilization of their own. All the castes 
which make up the Sudra class have certain customs 
which are common to them all, but they have nothing 
in common with the high class Hindus. 

The custom of widow re-marriage, the Panchayat 
system and worship of family gods is common to 
all the so-called Sudras but is not found among the 
high classes. Widow re-marriage is actually pro¬ 
hibited by the religious books of Hindus. It is true 
that a few men of some of these castes have recently 
started Sabhas and claim to be Kshattriyas, Vaishyas 
and even Brahmans, e.g., some Jatiya Chamars 
have started their Sabha under the name of Jatava 
Maha Sabha and claim to be Kshattriyas. Some 
members of Nai (barber) caste claim to be Brahmans. 
Some Telis and Bhurjis claim to be Vaishyas. But 
these claims have never been accepted by the high 
class Hindus. Only recently at Raj apur in the district 
of Banda some Kalwars who claim to be Kshattriyas 
had put on sacred thread in obedience to a resolution 
of their Maha Sabha. They were subjected to various 
sorts of indignities by the high class Hindus, a report 
of which appeared in several newspapers. I myself 
had put certain questions about it in Council but 
they were disallowed on technical grounds. In this 
connection the remarks of Mr. Ram Prasad Ahir, 
Pleader, of Sultanpur (Oudh) are pertinent and are 
quoted below :— 

“ (2)—(c) All the castes which make up the lower 
classes, as defined in para. 1 above have certain 
customs (social and religious), which are common 
to them all, but they have nothing in common with 
the higher classes. 

“ These are as under:— 

“ (a) All these castes (e.g., those who do not 
wear the sacred cord) drink wine. I mean by 
• Vide Vol. V., p. 1345. 


usage there is no prohibition and consequently 
no fear of being out-casted like the Higher 
castes. It is quite a different matter that some 
personally for some reason or other may not 
drink. 

(b) “ Remarriage (widow) is allowed. 

(c) “ There are caste Panchaiyets. 

(d) “ Twice at harvest season each of these 
castes worship their family gods which is mostly 
common to each. At this worship no Brahman 
can preside and the gods worshipped find no 
place in the Brahmanical dictionary. 

“ The question then arises why others are regarded 
(socially) to be a little better than the other. The 
reason is not far to seek—and it is that the former 
have placed themselves a little imder the Brahman 
influence the latter did not yield to Brahmanical 
pressure—the former invite Brahmans to solemnise 
marriages, the latter perform marriages by themselves. 

“ All these settle their matrimonial and social 
disputes by themselves by their caste ‘ Pemchayats ’ 
and a Brahman has no hand in it. Supposing a 
Ahir Panchayat admitted a Chamar into his brother¬ 
hood, all that a Brahman or with him the higher 
castes now can do is that they may refrain from 
drinking water touched by the Ahirs, and the Brahman 
may refuse to solemnise marriages, none of which 
would be of any consequence whatsoever, for that 
is the case with Mohammadans and others as well. 

“ It is true that some selfish persons instigated by 
the like of the higher class, have started Sabhas 
wherein some of these castes claim to be ‘ Kshattriyas.’ 
To make claim on religious grounds is one thing, the 
present worth, the present position as acknowledged 
by the rest of the population is another and is what 
has to be taken into consideration. 

“It is clearly to the advantage of higher classes 
that when the question of entry into Legislature 
comes they may tell that some of these castes are 
‘ Kshattriyas ’ because in that way they would be 
able to go there to the entire exclusion of these castes 
who are far inferior to them in education, money and 
other requisites, and cannot compete with them, 
and thus they would succeed in keeping these castes 
behind as before. 

“ If these castes were acknowledged to be 
Kshattriyas, the Kshattriya Sabha would have 
absorbed their Sabha, and they would exist no 
more. On the contrary in the Kshattriya Sabha, 
no Ahir, Gadariya, Kurmi or any member of the 
Lower class was ever invited. There is a proverb 
running :— 

“ Ahir, Gadaria, Pasi ” 

“ Tinon Satya Nasi.” 

meaning Ahir, Gadariya, Pasi, all the three are the 
destroyers of the truth. 

“ Those who do not wear the sacred cord are 
enjoined not to read the Vedas and are classed as 
‘ Sudras.’ There is a proverb ruiming:— 

“ Gagri Dana ” 

“ Sud Utana ” 

“ As soon as a Sudra has a goblet full of com he 
becomes proud, that is to say, he must be constantly 
kept to live from hand to mouth (lest he might 
go on strike). 

“ Bom and brought up with these ideas, how can 
the higher classes have any sympathy with the 
lower classes ? 

“ It would be worth while to enquire what treat¬ 
ment is meted out to these castes by the higher 
classes;— 

“ (a) In villages. 

“ (&) By the higher class men, who alone 
occupy the public offices when they deal with 
the lower class men in their official capacity. 

“ (c) In how many cases when redress is 
sought by the Lower classes against a Higher 
class man, the case never comes to court at all, 
owing to undue pressure of the higher classes.” 
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I have said in my previous Memorandum that the 
root cause of the degradations of the depressed 
classes is not due to any inherent defect in them. 
They are as strong in intellect as the high class 
Hindus and the Muslims are. V^ery little or no 
opportunity of education has been given to these 
classes, yet I can point out scores of graduates and 
at least about two dozen lawyers. It is an indication 
of ignorance or even selfishness on the part of those 
who say that they are not strong in intellect. Even 
in British Raj the depressed classes have been given 
very little opportunities for education and the high 
class Hindus have not failed to discourage their 
education whenever and wherever they can. I 
quote below the remarks of Rai Sahib Pandit 
Sukhdeo Tewari, B.A., a member of the Educational 
Services of these Provinces and a gentleman of the 
Brahman class. The remarks quoted below were 
made by him as a member of the Committee ap¬ 
pointed by the United Provinces Government to 
inquire into and report on the state of primary 
education of boys of the Muslim commimity and of 
etluoationally backward communities in the United 
Provinces :— 

“ As the development of education in any country 
depends on its special circumstances such as old 
tradition, public opinion, etc., education both in rural 
and urban areas here was confined amongst the literary 
classes only. The backward communities were 
allowed to remain in ignorance as they were before 

.The high class and literate 

Hindu communities, particularly the Zamindars, dis¬ 
couraged the backward classes to educate their boys 
as they did not like the latter to become more learned 
and question their authority over them. The teachers 
wlio happend to belong to literate communities did 
not admit boys of untouchable classes for one reason 
or another. Only a few boys of Kahars, Ahirs, Nais, 
etc., were taken in to serve them as menial servants.” 

Add to this the instance from the Government 
Report on Public Instruction in the United Provinces 
for the year ending 31st March, 1926, page 41, 
mentioned in my previous Memorandum, showing 
that even District and Municipal Boards, who are 
charged with the duty of diffusion of education 
among depressed classes, discourage the same. 
There is another instance of a member of the Legisla¬ 
tive Coimcil publicly ridiculing the attempt of the 
nominated depressed class representative to get a 
resolution passed through the Council recommending 
the grant of certain scholarships for the children of 
the depressed classes. He considers the imparting 
of education to depressed classes as objectionable as 
it is to put on foot leather dress on head and the 
head dress on foot. 

Therefore the charge of weakness of intellect in 
tile depressed classes is dnfotmded. They have not 
been given opportunities of developing their intellect. 

It has been suggested by some that depressed 
classes are a disorganized body. Cohesion is Wanting 
in them. No one man can represent their views. 
To such criticism my answer is that this ground is 
directed against suitability of democracy itself to 
Hindus in general. Hinduism is only another name 
of commimalism. A Brahman cares for a Brahman, 
a Kshattriya for a Kshattriya and a Bania for a 
Bania. Nepotism is the rule with Hindus. San- 
ghatan movement is a proclamation of want of 
homogeneity among the Hindus. 

Then it is said that depressed classes will be in the 
hands of Swaraj-cMm-Nationalist party if they are 
given separate electorates. My humble submission 
is that the depressed classes want their separation 
fi'om Hindus, who are mainly responsible for sup¬ 
pression of these classes even according to the Nehru 
Committee it is unreasonable to suppose that they 
will side with Swaraj and Nationalist parties which 
are composed mainly of high class Hindus. 


Statement showing the population op the 

DEPBESSED CLASSES IN THE UNITED PbOVINCES 

(Bbitish Tebbitoby) accobding to the Census 
op 1921, VoL. XVI, Pabt II, Table XIII 
A. AND C. 


I.— Depbessed Classes 
(Touchables and Untouchables), 

(a) Brahmanic Hindus. 


No. Castes. Total. 


1. 

Ahar 




398,939 

2. 

Ahir 




3,647,022 

3. 

Baghban ... 




114,489 

4. 

Barai 




141,230 

6. 

Barhai 




458,730 

6. 

Bari 




56,218 

7. 

Bhangi* ... 




343,246 

8. 

Bhar* 




419,413 

9. 

Bharbhunja 




263,844 

10. 

Bhoksha* 




7,490 

11. 

Chamar* ... 




6,749,971 

12. 

Darzi* 




73,273 

13. 

HiU Depressed Classes* 


231,647 

14. 

Dhanuk* ... 




122,721 

16. 

Dhobi* ... 




602,394 

16. 

Dhunia* ... 




22,437 

17. 

Dom (Plains)* 




14,082 

18. 

Dusadh* ... 




72,860 

19. 

Faqir 




104,792 

20. 

Gadariya .i. 




924,088 

21. 

Gond* 




106,887 

22. 

Goria 




80,826 

23. 

Gujar 




267,995 

24. 

Habura* ... 




1,609 

26. 

Kachhi 




679,000 

26. 

Kurmi 




1,726,632 

27. 

Kahar 




1,064,618 

28. 

Kewat 




464,665 

29. 

Khatik* ... 




176,992 

30. 

Kisan 




316,786 

31. 

Koeri 




433,077 

32. 

Kol* 




68,211 

33. 

Kori* 




789,513 

34. 

Kumhar ... 




689,422 

36. 

Kalwar 




264,373 

36. 

Lodha 




1,012,492 

37. 

Lohar 




478,942 

38. 

Luniya 




417,981 

39. 

Mali 




184,036 

40. 

Mallah 




211,422 

41. 

Murao 




598,805 

42. 

Nai 




621,664 

43. 

Nat* 




40,014 

44. 

Pasi* 




1,320,606 

46. 

Saini 




67,908 

46. 

SainthwoT 




123,424 

47. 

Sonar 




248,621 

48. 

Tamboli ... 




62,679 

49. 

Teli 




703,690 

60. 

Tharu* 




28,930 

61. 

Thathera ... 




17,217 

62. 

Others* 




1,966,623 




Total 

... 

29,016,893 


' (6) Arya Hindus. 



No. 

Castes. 




Total. 

1. 

Chamar 


... 

... 

6,398 

2. 

Others 


... 

... 

81,974 




Total 

... 

88,372 



Gband Total 

... 

29,106,266 
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II.— High Classes. 


(a) Brahmanic Hindus. 


No. 

Castes. 


Total. 

1 . 

Agarwal ... 


301,105 

2. 

Agrahri 


78,170 

3. 

Bhat 


70,465 

4 

Bhuinhar ... 


187,184 

6 . 

Brahman ... 


4,343,786 

6. 

Goshain 


108,132 

7. 

Halwai 


51,999 

8. 

Jat 


686,889 

9, 

Kayasth ... 
["Rajput 

;;; ;;; 

442,950 

10. - 

Thakur 

^Kshattriya... 

::: :::} 

3,051,521 

11. 

Taga 

Total ... 

94,530 

9,415,731 


No. 

Castes. 

(6) Arya Hindus. 

Total. 

1. 

Brahman 

••• ••• «*« 

25,668 

2. 

Jat 

••• ••• 

29,378 

3. 

Rajput 

<•• . • . • ••• 

39,927 

4. 

Vafsh 

. 

22,228 



Total 

Grand Tot.al 

117,201 

9,532,932 


Rama Chabana, B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate M.L.C., Member of 
the Committee of the U.P. 
Legislative Council, to work 
in joint Conference with the 
Indian Statutory Commis¬ 
sion. 


Memorandum submitted by the ALL 

The problem of the representation of the depressed 
classes is one of vital importance and requires to be 
attended to very thoroughly without any further 
delay. It is of paramount importance that the term 
“ depressed classes ” be defined and the meaning of 
the expression be fixed once for all. The vagueness 
of the expression has been most prejudicial to the 
interests of the classes who ought really to have been 
covered by it and the efforts to ameliorate their con¬ 
dition by allotting seats to them in the District and 
Municipal Boards were neutralised by the specious 
claims of other communities to be included among 
them on the score of their backwardness in education. 
The Mahomedans, for instance, would like to have 
their full share as a separate community and yet take 
a share out of the small slice of rights given to the 
depressed classes. All India Shri Jatav Mahasabha 
which is an association of the Jatav community— 
otherwise known as Chamars—urges the necessity 
of confining the use of the term to such classes among 
the Hindus from whose hands the upper classes of 
Hindus would not take anything to eat or drink. 

Our Mahasabha is fully alive to the fact that there 
can be no advancement so long as there is no real 
improvement in the political status of a community. 
Much of the degraded condition of the depressed 
classes would disappear as soon as the Government 
would improve their political status—a fact which 
would favourably affect their social, intrfleotual and 
economic condition. It is idle to attribute the 
depression of the depressed classes to the religious 
and social system of the Hindus. If Government 
were to improve their political status by giving them 
honorary offices, adequate representation on local 
bodies and legislatures and in public services, com¬ 
mensurate with their numerical strength, their social 
position would automatically improve and social 
injustice would become a thing of the past. For the 
social position of the depressed classes would rise 
pari passu with the rise in their economic condition— 
a thing which is inconceivable in the case of any com¬ 
munity without an advancement in its political 
status. It is not enough for Government to make 
them equal in the eye of law or to give them equal 
opportunities with caste Hindus, Muslims or Chris¬ 
tians. It is the duty of the Government to place them 
in such a position as would enable them to avail them¬ 
selves of these opportunities. In order to bring 
about the above result our Mahasabha would place 
before you the following recommendations in the 
hope that they would be adopted by you in your 
report to be submitted to His Imperial Majesty in the 
near future. 

1. It is absolutely necessary that seats in every 
Council and Assembly, in every Municipal and 
District Board, and in every Town and Notified Area 
should be reserved for the depressed classes in pro¬ 
portion to their numerical strength. 


INDIA SHRI JATAV MAHASABHA. 

That it appears from the Census report of 1911 that 
the community of Jatavs, more generally known as 
Chamars, is regarded as a depressed class and that it 
is numerically the most important among the de¬ 
pressed classes. 

That out of a total non-Muslim population of 33 
millions of these provinces the depressed classes 
roughly claim 9 millions and of these again Chamars 
alone number more than 6 millions. 

Our Mahasabha is not very keen about the method 
of filling up those seats so long as they can be certain 
of those seats—though it undoubtedly realises the 
necessity for giving them some training in the elective 
system. We leave it to you to judge for yourselves 
as to whether there was any connection between the 
system of separate electorates and the present com¬ 
munal unrest in India, and in the light of that opinion 
to decide whether it would be to the advantage of the 
depressed classes to have a separate electorate for 
themselves. 

2. Our Mahasabha strongly recommends the 
necessity for giving Honorary Magistracies, Munsif- 
ships and other superior posts—^honorary and stipen¬ 
diary—to the depressed classes just as they are given 
to the other communities in India. We do not know 
if you are aware that there is not a single magistrate 
or judge, a single civil, military or police officer from 
among the truly depressed classes in the whole length 
and breadth of India. It is impossible for the 
depressed classes to make any advance so long as the 
inactivity of the Government resulting in their non- 
recruitment in any of the superior grades of service 
or office allows the people at large to think of them as 
degraded, depressed and incompetent. So, it is 
absolutely necessary that recruitment from among 
the depressed classes be made in all the public 
services of the land including the Army, the Police, 
and the Executive. 

3. The growth of education is a factor which you 
are going seriously to consider while making recom¬ 
mendations for the future. Our Mahasabha is fully 
alive to the value of education and regrets that it 
caimot give a good account of the depressed classes 
owing to the various handicaps under which they 
have been working for generations together. It is 
most unfortunate that communities who form numeri¬ 
cally a majority of the Hindu population and count 
themselves by tens of millions should have been in 
such collossal ignorance even after the most benign 
rule of the British Government for over a century and 
a half owing to the grants for education being 
generally utilised for other communities, who are 
more powerful end favourably situated. Our Maha¬ 
sabha submits that ample and special provision be 
made for the education of the depressed classes, that 
free education—primary, secondary, and high—be 
provided for them, and that an additional impetus be 
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given to it by providing special scholarships for 
them 

The above are the points to which our Mahasabha 
begs to invite your attention inasmuch as they fall 
clearly within the scope of your enquiry. There are, 
however, many other important things to which the 
Mahasabha has been drawing the attention of the 
Indian Government and to some of which our Maha¬ 
sabha would like to make a passing reference in the 
course of this Memorandum of theirs. 

(a) The Mahasabha requested the Government to 
pass laws declaring the right of the depressed classes 
in general to the use of common and public wells, 
tanks, etc. 


(6) The Mahasabha requested the Government to 
appoint a committee for enquiring into the hardships 
to which the depressed classes are subjected at the 
hands of the upper classes in the rural areas by being 
forced to do “ Begar ” and to submit to other ini¬ 
quities. 

Our Mahasabha would request your commission 
to direct the Indian Government, if possible, with 
reference to the matters mentioned above. 

In conclusion our Mahasabha hopes to deal more 
fully with the aforesaid matter through their repre¬ 
sentatives in the course of their evidence before the 
commission as also before the Indian Committees, if 
and when they are appointed. 


Memorandum submitted by MUNSHI HARI TAMTA, Member District Board and 
Municipal Board, Almora, and Chairman of the Kumaon Shikar Sabha (Union 
of Industrial Workers), Almora, United Provinces, India. 


As representing the union of Industrial workers in 
the Alomora district of the province of Kumaon, who 
number some 130,000, I beg to bring to the notice of 
the Commission certain facts regarding the community 
for which I speak, and to submit with great respect 
some demands and requirements that we feel to be 
matters of simple justice and expediency with 
regard to our claims and rights as loyal subjects of 
the King-Emperor. 

1. We welcome with cordial goodwill and earnest 
hopes the Commission and its members trusting that 
it will set right many ancient wrongs that have long 
afflicted the depressed classes who have been for so 
many centuries treated as outcast, “ untouchable ” 
and less than human, indeed as mere slaves and 
chattels, by the superior caste. As a community we 
have one and all joined in welcoming the coming of 
the commission to this country, and have not joined 
in any “ boycott ” of the same. 

2. While disclaiming any feelings of hatred or 
active enmity towards other classes, we would point 
out briefly that, as an historical fact, the community 
to which we belong represents the aborigines of 
India who were conquered and enslaved in early 
times, and in the ancient writings are spoken of with 
contempt and opprobrium as “ Disgris ” (conquered 
people) and “ Nishadas ” (unconquered wild tribes) 
and comprehensively as “ Shudras ” or inferior 
people. The scorn which is reflected in those scrip¬ 
tures has been our lot through all the ages and we 
have become only too well accustomed to be treated 
with spite and contempt, while at the same time made 
to bear the burden of every menial and toilsome 
labour at the mercy of our masters and employers the 
members of the superior castes. Books of modem 
historians impress us that as a people we once lived 
free and untrammelled with civilisations of our own, 
which in some cases were learnt and borrowed by 
the conquerors, who in course of time reduced us to a 
state of slavery and weakness from which we have 
never been permitted to rise. Our lot has been to a 
great extent like that of Basis, Pariahs and Pan- 
chamas, Maharas, Chamars, etc., of the rest of India, 
though in this hill province we have laboured under 
some special disabilities which I will endeavour to 
point out for your kind consideration. 

3. The population of the Kumaon province, of 
which the Almora district forms a part, consists of 
three main classes, the Brahmans, Rajputs and the 
artisans and labourers to whom the name “ Dom ” 
has up to the present time been usually given. (It 
may be mentioned that by an order of the United 
Provinces Government in last year this opprobrious 
name is no longer to be applied to us in any public 
document.) There are in addition some Mohamme¬ 
dans, numbering not much more than a thousand of 
the three classes mentioned above, the first two, 
namely, the Brahmahs and Rajputs (a general name 
applied to farmers in Northern India without reference 


to race) were immigrants from the plains, who gradu¬ 
ally dispossessed the original inhabitants and reduced 
them to a servile condition. We have no desire to 
embarrass the Government by excessive claims, but 
your petitioners humbly desire to maintain their 
rights to that ordinary justice and humane considera¬ 
tion on the part of the superior castes, which are now¬ 
adays extended to all classes of the people in modern 
states but which are in many ways denied to the 
members of our depressed community by custom and 
practice which require to be modified in several 
directions. We beg to point out that the artisan 
class to which we belong in this province are in the 
peculiar position of being considered outcaste or 
“ untouchable ” while in other parts of India the 
members of our class such as masons, carpenters, 
blacksmith, workers in copper and farm labourers 
enjoy a better status and public esteem. It seems 
hard that useful workers of every kind should thus 
be included in one low and despised class of “ Dorns.” 
We cannot, of course, expect Government at one 
stroke to remove social stigmas of tliis kind, which 
are of ancient local origin, but we hope to be relieved 
of invidious burdens and tyrannies which have no 
foundation in law, and to have our share of ordinary 
advantages such as those of Education, in proportion 
to our numbers and general usefulness. 

4. We also beg to point out that, partly as a result 
of this general outcasting of the artisans class in this 
province, the whole community forms a remarkably 
united body as is shown by their unanimity in 
making the present appeal, in contrast with the posi¬ 
tion in other parts of the country, where each craft 
is more or less isolated from others. 

6. As* examples of the treatment of which we com¬ 
plain the following may be mentioned:— 

(a) The Punohayat system recently established 
was no doubt intended to secure the ends of justice 
and fairness, but actually has resulted in hardship 
to the unprivileged classes. The members of the 
“ Punch ” are always men of higher castes—we know 
of only one case of a “ shilpkar ” member of a puncha- 
yat. The treatment we receive from those bodies is 
often most unfavourable. Claims are made against 
us regarding old debts and the like, which are often 
decided against us without proof. Fines are often 
imposed for various inadequate reasons, and we have 
no redress, although the system of “ Begar ” or 
forced labour has been abandoned by Govt, in these 
hills yet unpaid labour is often exacted from us by the 
superior castes. When disease has occurred disinfec¬ 
tion is often carried out by the simple plan of burning 
houses or driving the family concerned out of the 
village. In many places we suffer greatly from not 
being allowed access to wells. The majority of our 
people have to live in hovels on the outskirts of the 
villages and as they are landless, even the hovels in 
which they live are built on land which does not 
belong to them. The agricultural labourers can get 
work only at sowing and harvesting seasons, and 
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with regard to others, such as carpenters, masons and 
smiths, the work is irregular and the wages generally 
insufficient to support the families. Most of the 
people are in a half-starved and semi-naked condition, 
in a tract of country which has severe winter seasons. 
Much has been done of late by the Government to 
remove grievances connected with the forests and the 
supplies of fodder and fuel, but we are sorry to say 
that the existing rules make it impossible for members 
of the depressed classes to gain any advantage from 
the new arrangement. We are kept in a state of 
abject subjection by having to depend solely upon 
the high-caste Hindus for food and shelter. We are 
always liable to be turned out of our homes by the 
ground landlords. There are many compulsory 
duties which we have to perform on occasion of 
marriages, funerals, etc. of the higher castes and 
fines and dues are taken from us on many pretences 
which it would be tedious to relate. 

(6) Another cause of dissatisfaction is the inade¬ 
quate provision for the ediication of our children. It 
is true that a beginning has been made by the District 
Boards, but it is quite insufficient for our members 
and requirements. There are at present 2,006 
scholars from our community in primary schools 
under the Almora District Board. Twelve depressed 
class schools have been started at an annual cost of 
Rs. 5000/— only eleven of our children receive scholar¬ 
ships. No lad of our community has ever graduated 
or even passed the Entrance or High School standard 
though one is now studying at Almora in class XI. 
We need a large extension of educational advantages, 
increase of special schools (if the caste people continue 
to debar us from the ordinary schools) and more 
encouragement in the way of scholarships and in 
general, due opportunity for our children to gain the 
necessary equipment for being useful workmen to 
form an intelligent electorate and for boys of superior 
ability to better their position. 

(o) It has to be further pointed out that none of 
our community are now able to hold land in their 
own right. Some are Sirtans cultivating ground, 
which they took over from their forefathers or others, 
and paying the ground rent for the same, but having 
no rights securing occupation. We understand that, 
elsewhere, twelve years of occupation is held to confer 
permanent right, and if such a rule were introduced 
here it would be felt as a great boon by our people. 
If grants of “ Nayabad ” land could be made to us 


in proportion to our members it would also be a great 
advantage*. 

(d) We would humbly remind the Government of 
the part played by our community in the recent war 
when large numbers of our men were enlisted in 
labour corps and we believe rendered valuable 
assistance in the operations. It would be a great 
help to our community if some of them could find a 
useful sphere of work in permanent body of the kind 
as part of the Indian army and Defence forces. 

(e) Again, we venture to remind the Commission 
that without proper representation we cannot hope to 
make known our claims and enjoy our rights. We of 
the hill province of Kumaon and Garhwal require a 
representative in the Legislative Council to attend 
the interests of our community which number alto¬ 
gether about three laks. We also need to be repre¬ 
sented on District Boards and other committees in 
proportion to our numbers, as unfortunately ex¬ 
perience has taught us that we cannot look to the 
member elected from the higher castes for the under¬ 
standing and sympathy that we need. 

I would now ask permission to put into brief form 
our various requests. 

(1) Special representation by election on the Legis¬ 
lative Council, District Boards and other public 
bodies. 

(2) If the plan commends itself to the authorities 
a special Commissioner to guard the interests of the 
Depressed classes as in Bombay might be appointed 
for our province. 

(3) Increased provision of schools, and scholarships 
for the depressed classes. 

(4) Grants of Nayabad land to be sanctioned for 
applicants from these classes, and rules for reasonable 
security of tenure on the land. 

(6) Abolition by law of all oppressive dues, fines 
and compulsory services demanded by the higher 
castes from members of the depressed class. 

(6) The formation of a local company of sappers 
and miners drawn from this community for general 
military service, or failing that, permission to enter 
the army and serve in suitable capacities. 

In conclusion we your humble petitioners beg to 
assure the Royal Commission of our imswerving 
loyalty to the Government of the King-Emperor and 
to pray for a divine blessing on your present labour. 


Memorandum submitted by Mr. RAM PRASAD AHIR, Pleader, Sultanpur. 


I beg to make the following representation with 
respect to the inquiry to be made by the Simon 
Commission for consideration :— 

(1) The majority of the population of India is 
made up of Hindus, which consists of various Castes, 
which can easily be divided politically into two 
Classes—the Higher (i.e., those who wear sacred 
cord) and the Lower (i.e., those who do not wear 
sacred cord) including Chamars and sweepers. 

(2) (a) Really speaking the Lower classes as 
defined in para. 1 above, have politically the same 
disabilities, as against the Higher classes : such as 
Ahirs, Gadaryas are labourers in the field, just as 
a Chamar is: they are all subject to “Begar”; 
the former are in this line put to more work than 
the latter, because they can touch and carry eatables 
and draw water for the higher classes. 

(6) It may be said that the Lower classes are 
made up of the middle classes and the Lower castes 
—Amongst the former may be mentioned the Ahirs, 
Gadariyas, Kurmis, etc. and amongst the latter the 
Chamars, Sweepers, Dhobis, etc., but this classifica¬ 
tion is the thing of the past and cannot be made 
castewise now-a-days; for. 


Now the Brahmans and Kahtreyas have taken 
to agriculture leaving their own occupation—the 
major portion of the land in the villages is under 
their cultivation, the Lower classes have usually 
small holdings. 

The British Officers in the Civil and Military employ 
employed sweepers and Chamars as their bearers 
and “Ayahs ” and thus raised the status of many 
of their families. 

On the other hand, Chamars have thriven by 
hide work and many of them are amongst the first 
class rich families—such as in Cawnpore, Rai Sanwal 
Dass family and others. 

(c) All the castes which make up the lower classes, 
as defined in para. 1 above, have certain customs 
(social and religious), which are common to them 
all, but they have nothing in common with the 
higher classes. These are as under :— 

(a) All these castes (e.g., those who do not wear 
the sacred cord) dririk wine—I mean by usage 
there is no prohibition and consequently no fear 
of being outcasted like the Higher Castes. It is 
quite a different matter that some personally for 
some reason or other may not drink. 

(b) Re-marriage is allowed. 
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(c) There are castes Panchayets. 

(d) Twice in every year at harvest season each 
of these castes worship their family god, which is 
mostly common to each. At this worship no 
Brahman can preside and the gods worshipped find 
no place in the Brahmanical dictionary. 

The question then arises why others are regarded 
to be a little better than the untouchables. The 
answer is not far to seek—^and it is that the former 
have placed themselves a little under the Brahman 
influence to Brahmanical pressure—the former invite 
Brahmans to solemnise marriages, the latter perform 
marriages by themselves. 

All of these settle their matrimonial and social 
disputes by themselves by their caste “ Panchayats ” 
and a Brahman has no hand in it. Supposing a 
Ahir Panchayat admitted a Chamar into his brother¬ 
hood, all that a Brahman or with him the higher 
caste men can do is that they may refrain from 
drinking water touched by the Ahirs and the Brah¬ 
man may refuse to solemnise marriages, none of 
which would be of any consequence whatsoever, for 
that is the case with Mdus and Xus as well. 

(3) It is true that some selfish persons instigated 
by the like of the higher class have started Sabhas 
where some of these castes claim to be “ Kshtriyas.” 
To make claim on religious grounds is one thing, 
the present worth, the practical position as acknow¬ 
ledged by the rest of the population is another and 
is what has to be taken into consideration. 

It is clearly to the advantage of higher classes that 
when the question of entry into the Legislatures 
comes, they may tell that some of these castes are 
“ Kshtariyas ” because in that way they would be 
able to go there to the entire exclusion of these 
castes who are far inferior to them, in education, 
money and other requisites and cannot compete with 
them, and thus they would succeed in keeping these 
castes behind as before. 

If these castes were acknowledged to be Ksha- 
triyas, the Kshtraya Sabha would have absorbed 
their Sabhas and they would exist no more.' On 
the contrary in the Kshtreiya Sabha, no Ahir 
Gadariya, Kurmi or any member of the Lower class 
was ever invited. There is a proverb running:— 

“Ahir, Gadariya, Pasi ” 

“ Tinon Satya Nasi.” 

meaning Ahir, Gadadiya, Pasi, all the three are the 
destroyers of the truth. 

Those who do not wear the sacred cord are en¬ 
joined not to read the “Vadas” and are classed 
as “ Sudras.” 

There is a proverb running :— 

“ Gagri Dana ” 

Sud Utana.” 


As soon as a Sudra has a goblet full of com he 
becomes proud, that is to say, he must be constantly 
kept to live from hand to mouth (lest he might go 
on strike). 

Bom and brought up with these ideas, how can 
the higher classes have any sympathy with the 
lower classes. 

(4) The self-elected Congressmen who claim to 
represent us, often accuse the British Government 
for doing nothing towards the uplift of the teeming 
millions of India. I sulmiit what have the higher 
classes done for them t They opposed the education 
off and on and when the Education Bill was intro¬ 
duced there was some opposition. 

Have any of the Higher class men ever opened 
a school for the Lower classes, or provided for 
scholarship for these castes during all the time 
that they have been with us? 

The British Government has certainly done a lot 
to these castes. A Barber in Calcutta is man of 
high status and a free citizen whereas a Barber in 
a village is a poor slave with no liberty. 

SimOarly a Dairyman in Calcutta is a higher 
standard gentleman as agsdnst the cowherdsman 
of a Higher class Zamindar or Taluqdar or the poor 
milkman of the village. 

The Railways introduced by the British Govern¬ 
ment, their waterworks, the Municipal and District 
Board and the Law Courts are imparting daily 
lessons to the ignorwt masses and teetching them 
the idea of equality of the various caste-men. 

It would be worth while to inquire what treatment 
is meted out to these castes by the higher classes 
(a) in villages (6) by the higher classmen who alone 
occupy the public affairs when they deal with the 
Lower class man in their official capacity. 

(c) In how many cases when redress is brought 
by the Lower classes against a Higher Classman, 
the Case never comes to court at all, owing to undue 
pressirre of the higher classes. 

(5) The present system of electing a representa¬ 
tive for the Legislatures does not at all represent 
all interests. There is the Taluqdar or Zamindar 
who by custom wields a'considerable influence over 
the Lower classes who are generally poor and are 
at the mercy of their Landlord. They dare not 
vote against his will. If they did their cattle would 
be impounded, their holding gone, sooner or later, 
according as they happened to, or not understand 
the new Act and their houses dislocated. 

I submit these castes together should have reserved 
seats in the Legislatures in proportion to their 
population and these should be filled in by nomina¬ 
tion by the Government or the higher classes can 
set up some one best suited for their purposes and 
would help him through. 


Memorandum submitted by THE KAHAR SUDHARAK MAHA SABHA, 

Cawnpore. 


This Memorandum is submitted by the Kahar 
Sudharak Maha Sabha which represents the com¬ 
munities known as Mallah, Batham, Bot, Bhoi, 
Dhiwar, Dhuriya, Dutia, Gmiya, Gond, Gharuk, 
Jaiswal, Khairwal, Raikwal, Mahur, Rawani and 
Turah. This Sabha has its branches not only in 
different districts of these Provinces but it has its 
organizations as Well in Central Provinces and Berar, 
Bihar and Orissa, Bengal and Bombay Presidencies 
and the Pimjab. It is fully representative of so 
many souls of these Provinces as 28,67,650. 

We came from the original people of India. We 
have been described in the Vedas as the fifth Varna 
the Nishadas or Panchamas. We may not be 
vmderstood to mean that we are the only descendants 
of the aborigines of India but we believe that we 
are part and parcel of the 60 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion of Hindus in these Provinces regarded as 
Shudras by the so-called high class Hindus. 


As is the custom with every invader the Aryans 
when they conquered our fore-fathers about 5,000 
years ago, they reduced most of us to the status of 
veritable slaves. Our position was no better than 
the serfs of Europe. We were bought and sold. 
We could own no property. Vedic injunction 
“ Stri Shudrau na Adhitiyam ” (Women and Sudras 
should not be educated) was applied to us in full 
force. Our fore-fathers—^the aborigines of India— 
were too powerful and too numerous to be enslaved 
en masse and therefore with those of our fore-fathers 
whom they could not subdue completely, the Aryan 
invaders made a treaty based on the policy of 
divide et impera. They gave certain rights to such 
of ow ancestors, whom they could not control, such 
rights as are given to feudatory chiefs in British 
India at the present time. The Guhraj (Nishad) of 
Shringverpur near modem Allahabad is a glaring 
instance. He was a powerful king and Ram Chandra, 
the king of Ayodhiya, had to make an alliance 
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with him. Those of our ancestors who were subdued 
were reduced to slavery and included in the fourth 
class known as the Shudra class. 

The policy of the “ divide and rule ” was applied 
to such an extent that we find to-day numerous 
castes and sub-castes which go to compose the 
Shudra class. 

Kahar, Kurmi, Kachhi, Ahir, Gadariya, Nai, Bari, 
Kalwar, Kori, Chamar, Teli Tamoli, Dhobi, Dhanuk 
etc., are principal castes into which we were 
divided and were taught to hate each other as if 
we were not of the same stock. For if the Aryans 
had not done so they stood in constant fear of being 
turned out of India. 

Our condition remained unchanged till the advent 
of Musalmans in India during whose rule at least 
one caste of us, namely, Kayestha, had the wisdom 
of gaining the favour of the Musalman rulers with 
the result that they acquired education in Urdu, 
Persian and Arabic. Even to this day the majority 
of Kayesthas are more learned in Urdu, Persian 
and Arabic than in any other Indian language, only 
because they being Shudras according to the Aryans 
could not read and write Hindi and Sanskrit. 

But to our great misfortune the Musalmans also 
made their alliance with the so-called high class 
Hindus and neglected us badly. Not only this 
but they also treated us in almost the same manner 
as our Aryan superiors did. 

With the advent of the British Raj in India, it is 
to the credit of the Britishers that we were given 
equal opportunity so far as the “ eye of the law ” is 
concerned. But the Britishers either deliberately or 
through their ignorance little thought that a high 
class Hindu in whose hands the whole of the machinery 
of Government has been put will use it as a means 
to enforce their own constitution embodied in the 
“ Manusumirti ” and other religious books of the 
Hindus and the result is before our eyes to-day. 
Not a single man has ever been returned even to a 
local body, much less in legislatures. We are 
absolutely debarred from public services. 

Till only about 10 years ago the British Govern¬ 
ment did not raise its little finger to see that we 
were subjected to the rigours of the Brahmanic 
Laws, in fact, and that their own law's were dis¬ 
regarded with impunity. All the high public services 
of the country are the monopolies of the so-called 
high class Hindus and Musalmans. 

The department of education and of law and 
order being in the hands of the so-called high class 
Hindus, they have been in a position to govern us 
according to their own laws. We could not make 
our voices felt before the Government as in the 
first place we Were too ignorant to do so and in the 
second place our representation could not be made 
direct to the British element of the Government and 
even if our cries reached the British officials they 
turned a deaf ear to them. The reason is obvious. 
Every conqueror—and the Britishers are not an 
exception—cared more for the stability of his 
Government than for the uplift of his subjects. 
So long as his Government is safe, he does not caie 
if majority of their subjects are depressed and 
oppressed. The Britishers, like the Musalmans, 
made their rmholy alliance With the so-called high 
clasB Hindus and let us Shudras remain Where we 
were. 

In course of time, with the advancement of 
education among the so-called high class Hindus 
and the Musalmans, a sense of foreign domination 
developed in them and to-day We find even the 
Indian Statutory Commission being boycotted by 
the so-called high class Hindus. The Britishers 
losing every hope of support from their favourites 
the so-call^ high class Hindus and the Musalmans 
now turned their attention towards the Shudras 
(depressed classes) and so it is that we find the 
education in these classes received any attention 
only about 10 years ago. We may not be mis- 
imderstood by the above narration of facts. We 


do not mean any disloyalty to the British Govern¬ 
ment in w'hom W'e have always placed our implicit 
faith for our regeneration and advancement in 
every sphere of life. 

There is a proverb in India, that, if a misled man 
realises his mistake before it is too late, he should 
not be called misled. 

The Britishers ought to have realised earlier that 
we being the real children of the soil ought to have 
become the object of their attention in preference 
to any other class and for this gigantic mistake, the 
so-called high class Hindus are responsible. 

When about 50 years ago some of our community 
(the so-called Shudras) began to make a beginning 
in education there came a Braman, with his new 
Gospel of “ Gun, Karma and Swabhava ” (merit, 
action and nature) and wanted to perpetuate the 
brahmanic institution of slavery of the Shudrss 
forged by their ancestors in a cleverly disguised 
fashion. 

To-day organisations going in the name of “Ach» 
hutuddhar and Dalituddhar ” sabhas are a camouflage. 
Their aims and objects are the removal of untouch- 
ability only, but the privilege of touch will not any 
more improve us than untouchability will degrade 
the Musalmans. Whether the Shudras are touch- 
ables or untouchables is of no consequence so far 
as political regeneration is concerned. 

We, the Kahars, have always all along been touch- 
ahles hut our social and economical condition is worse 
than the Chamars, who are untouchables. It may be 
borne in mind at this stage that there is no parallel 
in these Provinces of untouchability w'hich prevails 
in Madras and Bombay Presidencies. Here nobody 
considers himself to be polluted by the touch of 
shadow of the Shudra nor is physical contact odious 
except with Bhangies and that also in the conserva¬ 
tive and orthodox quarters and not in the educated 
and enlightened circles. So if untouchability is 
removed it will not bring anything to the Shudras 
but still stalwart leaders of the Hindu Community 
will go on with their ostentatious show. 

We beg to warn the Commission against these 
forces of hypocrisy and lip-sympathy. What is 
needed for our regeneration is the grant of political 
status equal to the so-called high class Hindus, 
and we are sure that social and every other progress 
will follow in its train. 

It is futile to expect any material change in the 
angle of vision of the so-called high class Hindus 
in whom the conservative and orthodox element 
still predominates. Our customs and manners are 
also materially different from those of the so-called 
high class Hindus, e.g., we have always had our 
Panchayat System and Widow Remarriage Custom 
from time immemorial which the so-called high 
class Hindus have never had. They have only 
recently begun to copy our example. There is no 
love lost between us and the so-called high class 
Hindus. Therefore the only course open to us is 
to have a complete separation from that of the so- 
called the high class Hindus insofar as political 
rights are concerned. 

Under the circumstances we make the following 
demands in the hope that the Commission will be 
pleased to approve of them :— 

(1) That the so-called the Shudra Community 
be named as The Hindu Backward Classes. 
The term depressed being a misnomer and the 
term Shudra is not acceptable to any of us. 

(2) That 60 per cent representation by means 
of separate electorates or by Electoral College 
System or by proportional representation in 
all the representative bodies. 

(3) That at least one minister in the Provincial 
Government should be recruited from amongst 
the touchables and the untouchables depressed 
classes. 

(4) That at least one member in the Cabinet 
of the Local and the Central Government should 
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be drawn from the touchables and untouchables 
depressed classes. 

(5) That adequate and effective representation 
should be given to the touchables and the 
untouchables depressed classes in the public 
services and in the different grants-in-aid of 
the country as well as of the local bodies. 


(6) That the provision of the above safe¬ 
guards should be made in the constitution 
itself. 

We consider this occasion to be most opportune 
to express our heartfelt gratefulness to Providence 
for sending a power which is likely to raise the 
fallen. 


LUCKNOW. 

Dated 6th December, 1928. 
AFTERNOON. 


PRESENT : 

All the Membebs of the Commission, of the Central Committee (except Mb. Kjeabrai 
Premchand and Sir Hari Singh Gour) and of the United Provinces Provincial Committee, 


Deputation from DEPRESSED CLASSES. 
The Deputation consisted of:— 


Babu Rama Charana, B.A., LL.B., 
M.L.C., Advocate, Chief Court, Oudh 
(Member of the United Provinces Com¬ 
mittee), (Spokesman). 

Babu Khem Chand, Ex-M.L.C., Presi¬ 
dent, All-India Shri Jatav Mahasabha, 
Agra. 

Babu Nanak Chand Dhusya, President, 
Adi-Hindu Sabha, United Provinces. 

Munshi Hari Tamta, Member, District 
Board and Municipal Board, Almora, 
and Chairman of the Kumaun Shilpkar 
Sabha (Union of Industrial Workers), 
Almora, U.P. 

151. Chairman : Do you more or less agree— 
please correct me if I am wrong—would it be right 
to say generally that we might take the figure of 
untouchables as something like 12 or 13 millions? 
*■ * * 

Bao Bahadur Rajah : Yes, I agree. 

162. Chairman ; What do you think. Raja Sahib ? 

Raja Kushalpal Singh ; I agree. 

Kunwar Bisheshar Dayal Seth : I also agree. 

153. Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi : May I know 
whether the untouchables as given here are not 
touched by the high class Hindus at all ? What is 
the proper definition of untouchables ? 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : It is given in the note itself. 

Witness: The nature of untouchability in this 
province is very mild I should say; but all the 
same there is untouchability. 

154. Chairman ; Does it come to this, that these 
castes, broadly speaking, are those who would not 
ordinarily be admitted into the interior of the Hindu 
temple, is that correct?—Generally it is correct. 

Chairtnan: Becamse I have understood and I 
thinli the Sardar Sahib suggests that, that in the United 
Provinces in contrast for instance with some parts 
of Madras, you do not get that degree of untouch¬ 
ability which causes the high class Hindus to object, 
let us say, to the shadow falling on them and things 
of that sort. 


Bhagat Mulluram, Member, District 
Board, Fatehpur, Representative of the 
All-India Adi-Hindu (Aboriginals) 
Mahasabha, Cawnpore. 

Babu Sheo Dayal Chowrasia, B.Sc., 
LL.B., Chhotwapur, Lucknow. 

Babu Ram Prasad Ahir, Pleader, Oudh. 

Babu Chet Ram, Member, Municipal 
Board, Allahabad. 

Babu Raja Ram of Kahar Sudharak 
Mahasabha, Cawnpore. 

156. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : May I know whether 
they are allowed to draw water from the same well ? 
—^In some places they are allowed and in others 
they are not allowed. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : Mr. Rama Charana repre¬ 
sents the touchables. 

156. Chairman : The question is whether these 
particular castes are allowed to draw water from 
the ordinary well. 

Bao Bahadur Rajah ; My information is that they 
are not allowed to draw water from all the district 
board wells. 

Kunwar Bisheshar Dayal Seth : It is not correct. 

157. Chairman : I know the evidence is that in 
some places there are people who have not got the 
same rights to wells as the high caste people; but 
it is a mistake to suppose that it always happens 
to everybody. It is not a fair view to take that 
in some parts of the province you will find there is 
a less strict view and there you will find that people 
are allowed to take water; they do not make any 
trouble. On the other hand there are places where 
the people are more strict; is not that correct ? 

Kunwar Bisheshar Dayal Seth ; I never heard that 
there is any restriction with regard to the drawing of 
water. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : May I draw your attention 
to page 638,* Sir ? There the position is explained. 

* Vol. IX. 
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158. Chairman: Yes; I shall read from the pre 171. Chairman: Let us ask the minister. What 

vious sentence : “ The rules observed in Madras is your notion as to where the line is drawn where 

I’egarding pollution by coming within a certain backward classes begin for the purpose of this 


distance cannot be said to have force in the United 
Provinces. Members of the untouchable castes are, 
however, often not permitted to draw water from the 
ordinary village wells and either have to provide 
their own well or place their vessels near the village 
well in the hope that some person of higher caste 
when drawing water will fill them.” Does that 
give us a fair idea ? 

Raja Kiishapal Singh : Yes, Sir. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : And further on. Sir, at the 
end of that paragraph we find, “ Direct contact 
with them should be avoided.” 

159. Chairman : I must confess the impression 
that I have got from a little reading and from the 
help that I have from my friends here is that the 
problem here in the United Provinces is not so 
serious as it is in Madras. But I am inclined to think 
after reading these dooinnents that it is true in many 
cases that there are low caste people here who are 
not expected to use the ordinary village wells for 
water. Is that not a fact ? 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : Yes. In this connection 
may I also cite another instance ? In the district 
board of Fatehpur a member representing the 
depressed classes moved a resolution to throw open 
all the wells to the untouchables also, but that 
resolution was defeated. 

160. Chairman : Anyhow we are not concerned 
to investigate social customs, but how political rights 
are treated. What is it that you would like to say 
on the subject of the political representation of the 
people you specially speak for ?—We want repre¬ 
sentation according to our population. 

161. At present in the legislative council I under¬ 
stand that there is one member; he is a nominated 
member and he is chosen because he is intended to 
represent the classes which in the Governor’s opinion 
are depressed classes ?—Yes. 

162. And you are that member, I know ?—Yes. 

163. Do you regard yourself then as representing a 
wider range of people than the untouchables ?—Yes. 

164. You mean the depressed classes as well ?— 
Yes. 

165. How is it determined ? How far up in the 
list of castes you have given will those whom you say 
you represent come ?—T have given all the castes in 
the first place and I have also given the higher castes 
separately in the list I have fiunished. 

166. If I may say so without offence, I have heard 
the Muhammadans contend that for certain purposes 
they are backward. I have heard of a committee 
being appointed in this province to consider the 
question of education of the backward communities 
and they considered the question of advance of educa¬ 
tion among Muhammadans. Of course you do not 
claim to represent Muhammadans ?—No, sir. I am 
speaking of the castes of the Hindu communities who 
are backward. 

167. And you claim to represent every class 
except Brahmins ?—Not only excepting Brahmins 
but also excepting all the high classes given on page 362 
of the printed list I have submitted to-day. 

168. Everything else?—Yes; depressed and back¬ 
ward classes. 

169. It could not be that. There must be a large 
number of intermediate castes, such for example as 
the Rajputs, the Jats ?—They go in as Kshatriyas. 

170. What I do not follow is this. I do not quite 
understand where you draw the line ?—Well, sir, the 
fact is that practically no member of this class has 
ever been elected to the local legislature. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : May I intervene, sir ? In 
some of the documents and memoranda placed before 
us I see the division is drawn between the threaded 
and the non-threaded castes. 

Witness : (Babu Rama Charana) : But there are 
many classes among the depressed classes who wear 
sacred threads, and yet they are called backward. 


representation ? 

Raja Kushalpal Singh : I do not think it is impos¬ 
sible to describe the exact line in so far as they are 
given in the district list as backward. But castes 
like Ahirs are not really depressed because in some 
parts of the province they are classed as Rajputs. 

172. Chairman : Then does it come to this, that 
the representative of the backward and depressed 
classes in the legislature is expected to represent 
those lower castes who could not otherwise hope to 
get their representative elected and who need not in 
any way be members of his own caste ? 

Raja Kushalpal Singh : Yes. 

173. Chairman : (To Babu Rama Charana) : Do 
you agree with that ?—There is only one distinction, 
sir, namely, the high caste people and the low caste 
people. 

174. That makes it very difficult, Babu Rama 
Charana, to imagine that they could vote, because 
when those people could vote, you must be able to 
make a hst of the constituency. To take only one 
instance, you would include the Ahirs among the 
depressed classes ?—Yes. 

175. But the minister tells us that members of the 
Ahir class are not treated as a depressed class ?— 
The majority of them are treated as a depressed 
class; some claim to bo Rajputs. 

176. What I understand the Raja Sahib says is 
that in this province the members of the Ahir caste 
are certainly not regarded as being depressed because 
they are treated as Rajputs ?—They claim to be 
Rajputs, but they are not treated as Rajputs. And 
there are even many others who claim to be something 
higher, but it does not follow from that that their 
political and economic condition is not backward. 

Raja Kushalpal Singh; In their letter to the 
secretary to the Government of India in the Home 
department, dated the 16th March, 1908, this Govern¬ 
ment .stated that: “It must be remembered that 
the mass of the Hindu population is to be found in 
the lower castes, Chamars, Ahirs, Pasis and the like.” 

Chairman : I think it is agreed that in the United 
Provinces a larger proportion of the Hindus falls 
into the category of depressed classes. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : May I draw your attention, 
sir, to memorandum from Ram Prassad Ahir, 
pleader, Sultanpur* ? He says in para (1) : “ The 
majority of the population of India is made up of 
Hindus, which consists of various castes, which can 
easily be divided politically into two classes—the 
higher (i.e., those who wear sacred cord) and the 
lower (i.e., those who do not wear sacred cord) 
including Chamars and sweepers.” 

Witness (Babu Rama Charana) : It is one thing to 
claim to wear a sacred cord; it is another thing 
that he is recognised as being entitled to wear a 
sacred cord. The Ahirs, the Malas, the Jatavas (a 
sect of Chamars) many of them do claim to be twice- 
born as the Brahmins, the Kshatriyas and the 
Vaishyas, but they are never recognised. 

Raja Kushalpal Singh : B. Khem Chand of the 
deputation who is Chamar wears sacred cord. 

177. Chairman : May we sum it up as far as we 
have gone ?—The first point I think is this, that in 
the United Provinces the castes which may be regarded 
as untouchables in the sense that they sometimes are 
not given the full opportunity for using the ordinary 
village wells, or admitted into the interior of the 
temple are a very large body and amount to something 
like 12 millions. And in addition to that there is 
another very large body which is not untouchable 
in that sense, but none the less belongs to the lower 
class and included in the depressed class in a wider 
sense. There seem to be cases where members of 
the same caste in one part of the United Provinces 
are treated as quite depressed people although 
educationally they may not be so and some of them 
succeed in maintaining a better position. That seems 

* Vide p. 364. 
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to be the first point. Then what Mr. Rajah said about 
the attempt to get constituencies which would 
elect representatives. Do I understand, or do I not 
understand, rightly, Babu Rama Charana, that your 
deputation wishes to have any election of its 
representatives ?—Yes, there is unanimous demand 
for election. 

178. Is that so ?—Yes. 

179. Do the other members of your deputation 
endorse this demand ?—Yes. 

180. I am not asking you whether you want to 
have more members to represent you. But I am 
asking you whether you think that in the United 
Provinces the time is come for the members whom 
you represent here to be elected by going to the 
poll and voting and all that ? What do you gentle¬ 
men think ?— {Babu Ram Prasad Ahir) : Sir, I 
think the time has not yet come when we can seek 
election because there is in the villages the landlord 
who is generally of the higher caste. He has got all 
the infiuence over these lower castes and if he sets up 
somebody who is of his calibre, he can carry the day 
and our own candidate cannot be elected. So, for the 
time being we should be given representation by 
nomination. 

181. What strikes me, gentlemen, is this. It* 
might be that if you start election too soon you 
will find that the candidate who gets elected is not 
always the person who is the best. I do not want to 
persuade anybody, but I want to find out what you 
really think. You know in India there are people who 
say that when it comes to electing a member a great 
deal of influence is used by, let us say, the landlords 
or money-lenders, or by various other people to 
secure that a particular candidate that they want 
returned is chosen. Now for the purpose of election 
you may have of course that sort of influence used. 
On the other hand, if you think you can stand by 
yourself and elect the man you want,then I understand 
you like election. Now, which is it you want. That 
gentleman (Ram Prasad Ahir) I think would prefer 
nomination ?— (Ram Prasad Ahir) ; Yes, Sir. (Other 
Witnesses) ; We do not want nomination; we want 
separate election. 

182. Then the gentleman who spoke first wants 
nomination. What about the others ? Do they 
want election, or nomination ?— (The other Witnesses); 
All want separate election. (Witness—Babu Nanak 
Chand Dhusya) : May I say. Sir, that some call 
themselves depressed classes, but they are not. 
Depressed classes are those people who have already 
been enumerated in Resolution No. 4 passed by the 
All-India Adi-Hindu Depressed Classes Conference 
held at Allahabad in 1927. It is clearly shown there 
that Chamars and others mentioned there are the 
depressed classes, and not those people. Sir, whom 
Babu Rama Charana has mentioned now, that is, 
the Ahirs and other persons. He is representing simply 
the depressed classes who are mentioned here. Sir. 
(Witness Babu Khem Chand): The definition of 
depressed classes is this. Sir. They are those 
from whose hands the higher castes do not eat food 
and do not drink water. Those are the real depressed 
classes, and not the Ahirs, Malis, etc. Those are 
backward classes. ( Witness Babu Ram Prasad Ahir) : 
Then the Christians and Muhammadans are also 
untouchables. 

183. Chairman : I am not quite sure that I have 
understood you. Are you urging that the proper 
view is this, that the depressed classes are not as 
numerous as we thought, but they are certainly a 
small number of them ?— (Babu Nanak Chand 
Dhusya): Their number is not small. Sir. They 
number about 90 millions. 

184. I am talkingnbout the United Provinces. The 
population of the United Provinces is only about 48 
millions ?—In this province it is about 12 millions. 

185. I have not quite followed you, Mr. Khem 
Chand. What do you want to say ?— (Babu Khem 
■Chand Bahore) : I want to have separate election. 


186. How do you propose to decide which the 
classes are, or who the individuals are that can 
vote 7 I want you to tell me if the depressed classes 
are going to elect their own members, how you think 
the list should be made up of the voters ? You 
would have to have something to decide who the 
voters were, would you not ?—All the adults. No 
qualification should be fixed for the depressed classes, 
educational qualifications or other qualifications. 

187. I do not mean that. I mean this: how 
are you going to decide whether a particular caste 
votes or does not vote ? Are the dhobis depressed 
classes ?—Yes, sir. 

188. Are Ahirs depressed classes ?—^No. 

189. Who is going to decide which classes will 
have a vote ?—OSy those people from whose hands the 
high classes do not eat food, for example, the Chamars, 
Koris, Bhangis, Mahars, Basis, etc. 

190. Mahar is not a United Provinces caste ? 
—Yes, Sir. 

191. Are there Mahars in the United Provinces ?— 
Yes, Sir. 

192. I do not think there are very many Mahars 
in the United Provinces ?—There are in the Central 
Provinces. 

193. I am talking about the United Provinces. I 
was saying that I did not know that there were Mahars 
in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ?—I think 
there are none. 

194. As I understand, you, gentlemen, except for 
one of you, think it will be better to have your member 
or members elected ?—Yes. 

195. Did I imderstand you to say that you do not 
think that there ought to be any test for a vote, but 
that every adult man shoiild vote ?—Yes. 

196. Do you think that ought to be the rule all 
over India ?—Yes, Sir, for depressed classes. 

197. For other people ?—I cannot say for other 
people. I only speak for the depressed classes. 

198. There may be some difficulty in saying that 
there was to be a vote With a lower qualification for 
the depressed classes than for other people ?—I have 
prepared a written statement here. Sir. (The state¬ 
ment was handed over to the Chairman.) 

199. Would you tell us this, please ? In the 
United Provinces, I am not speaking of anywhere 
else, but in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
supposing that the legislative council remains of 
about the same size, how many members do you 
think the depressed classes ought to have ?—According 
to their numerical strength. Sir. 

200. According to population ?—Yes, sir. (Babu 
Rama Charana) : Looking at our backward con¬ 
dition I am content myself to have a lesser munber. 

201. How many do you think would be right, 
yourself ?—Not less than 30 per cent. 

202. You think 30 per cent, of the total number of 
members should be returned by the depressed classes T 
—^Depressed and backward classes. 

203. When you say that you are including not only 
the untouchables but also the depressed touchables ? 
—^Yes. 

204. Mr. Cadogan : On the question of election 
as opposed to nomination I did not quite follow 
your answer to the Chairman. You say that your 
constituencies should be made up not only of the 
depressed untouchables but also of the depressed 
touchables —-Yes. 

205. Would it not be very difficult to make out the 
electoral rolls ?—Already many of them are in the 
electoral roll. It would be quite easy to make out a 
list of the depressed touchables and imtouchables. 

206. Then I wanted to ask you about this, I am 
not expressing any opinion, I want your opinion, 
with reference to the question of election as opposed to 
nomination. It is the ambition of the representa¬ 
tives of the touchable classes to merge the imtouchable 
classes into the general community by doing away 
with all these distinctions which you yourself object 
to ?—Yes. 
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207. Then, if you have constituencies of un¬ 
touchables would not that tend to perpetuate those 
distinctions ?—It is not like nominated members whose 
business will be to vote for education, and so on ?— 
But I want constituencies of touchable and un¬ 
touchable classes jointly. 

208. You think that election would effect youi- 
ultimate aim of merging the depressed classes in the 
general community ? You prefer it to nomination ?— 
Yes, Sir. 

♦ **♦♦♦♦»♦ « 

213. Major Attlee : In this statement showing 
the population of the depressed classes Hindus aie 
seen divided into two classes, those in Table I and 
those in Table II. Have you left out any inter¬ 
mediate class ?—No. 

214. You call them either high or low ? There is 
no intermediate class ?—No. 

215. Now, as regai'ds the economic position of these 
classes in Table I ; are they generally landed classes 
or landless ?—They are generally cultivators, tenants. 
There are certain exceptional cases in which they 
own land also. 

216. In the main are they tenants, or are they land¬ 
less Workers ?—They are tenants, but most of them 
Work for others too. 

217. They own small plots of land, but they work 
for others ?—Yes. 

218. And you also include, I suppose, in these 
depressed classes, factory workers ?—Of course, they 
have gone from these classes. They all come in there. 

219. Have you any well-to-do people among these 
classes ?—No, no class as a whole is well-to-do. Some 
individuals in exceptional cases are well-to-do. 

220. There are some t —One or two here and there. 

221. Do they work with the rest of their class or go 
to work with the other classes ?—They are working 
with the same classes. I can give you an example. 
The Chamars in Cawnpore are doing business in 
leather. They are rich there, but elsewhere they 
are poor. 

222. Politically they stand with you ?—Yes. 

223. Chairman : If you take one of the members 
of the depressed classes who has become rich, he has 
a vote now in a general constituency. Now, sup¬ 
posing you give votes to the depressed classes to 
elect their own members, what would happen to such 
a man according to you ? Would he vote in the 
general constituency or would he vote in the depressed 
classes constituency, or would he vote in both ?— 
Why should he remain in the general constituency 
at all 1 

224. Then, your view is that if a man has now got a 
vote in a general constituency, and you made a list 
of depressed class voters, he would cease to vote 
in the general constituency and would only vote in 
his own depressed class constituency ?—Yes. 

225. Lord Burnham : Might I ask What proportion 
of the depressed classes would be in the general 
electorate at the present time, under the existing 
franchise ?—^I have not got it. That can be obtained 
from the Government. 

226. You cannot form any opinion ?—I can in 
individual cases. I can say about the municipality of 
Lucknow. There about one-fourth of the electors are 
depressed classes. 

227. You cannot say whether there is less or more 
in the mofussil districts ?—No. In the rural areas 
also I think their proportion will be about that. 

228. Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan : Mr. Rama 

Charana, has there been an organised attempt to 
elevate the lot of the depressed classes in this pro¬ 
vince ? To what extent have various institutions 
contributed to the establishment of equality between ' 
various classes ?—In the first place the organisa- ' 
tions that have been established to ameliorate the 
condition of the depressed classes aim at the removal ] 
of untouchability only, social disabilities. They do ( 
not want to give any political status to any of the j 
depressed classes. I 


229. Do you think then they are all paper resolu- 
3 tions ?—I should think so. 

3 230. They are not carried into effect ?—No, they are 

- not. 

231. My second question is, do you require separate 
electorates because you have not got the same 

;■ economic, educational and social level as other com- 
) munities ?—Exactly. 

232. But when you reach that level ultimately 
you will relinquish them ?—Exactly. I want them 
as a temporary measure. 

233. To be dropped later on when the same level is 
i reached ?—Yes. 

234. Have you made considerable progress during 
the last eight years in education ?—No. Literacy is 
• 5 among our classes as against 4 • 5 among the higher 
classes according to the latest report. 

235. You think that unless and until separate elec¬ 
torates are guaranteed to you your interests will not 
be safeguarded ?—No. There is the Government 
report which says that district boards which are 
entrusted with the business of diffusion of education 
have actually discouraged it. Here I may refer to 
page 41 of the general Report on Public Instruction 
in the United Provinces for the year ending March 

• 31, 1926. 

236. Chairman: The report of the director of 
education ?—Yes. 

237. Would you just read the particular passage 
if it is not too long ?—Yes. “ Inspectors of all 
divisions except Benares and Rohilkhand report an 
increase in the number of schools and scholars. In 
Rohilkhand a decrease of 288 in the number of 
scholars has occurred, but in Benares the decrease 
amounts to the large figure of 3,070. To some 
extent the appointment of unsuitable supervisors is 
responsible for the decrease, but in the Benares 
division it is reported to be due to discouragement 
of this class of education by the boards, the Jaunpur 
district board in particular, and that of Ghazipur in 
a less degree, obtaining discreditable mention.” 

238. Is that referring to schools for the depressed 
class children ?—Yes. 

239. Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan : Mr. Rama 
Charana, you are aware that from 1921 down to the 
present day the legislative council of this province 
has created several autonomous institutions, univer¬ 
sities, district boards, intermediate education boards, 
and so on. Do you think that these self-governing 
bodies have really safeguarded your interests ?— 
No, sir. 

240. Do you think then that there ought to be some 
safeguard in those autonomous statutory bodies for 
the protection of your interests ?—Certainly; we 
cannot do without safeguards. 

241. Mr. Desanges : What is the percentage of 
educated people in your community, those who have 
passed the matriculation examination or its equivalent 
examination ?—I cannot give you the exact percent¬ 
age, but I might state that there are at least two to 
three dozen graduates and a dozen practising lawyers. 

242. You cannot give us any idea of the percent¬ 
age ?—It is very small. 

243. You said that in certain districts in this 
province some classes do not like to be classed under 
depressed classes. Supposing you want to represent 
them and they disclaim you, will you not be in a very 
difficult position ?—The trouble lies with the word 
“ depressed ” which is a^ociated with the idea of 
untouchability. 

244. But anyway you have to face the difficulty at 
present, at least ?—Yes. 

245. Raja Kushal'pal Singh: Do you know if 
zamindars and money-lenders influence voters residing 
in their villages ?—Certainly; they take them to be a 
mere herd of cattle. 

246. If this is the case, do yod not think that the 
person elected would be the person who is the nominee 
of the zamindars and money-lenders and not the 
peraon whom the depressed classes think to be the 
best representative of their class ?—I do not think so. 
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247. Whj^ not ?—He may not be a bold representa¬ 
tive, but all the same he will be our representative. 

248. But he will not be one who will be voicing the 
feelings, the views and the opinions of the depressed 
classes. He will express the views of high castes 
who have put him forward and whose nominee he 
will be ?—There will be some influence, no doubt, but 
that influence will not, I think, make him disregard the 
interests of his own class. 

249. Why will he not disregard when he thinks 
that he has got into the local body or the legislative 
council through the influence of high caste zamindars 
and mon^y-lenders ?—I do not think that they are 
slaves of'ancient times. 

250. Is it not your experience that depressed class 
tenants are more subservient to zamindars and 
money-lenders than high oaste tenants ?—Yes. 

251. Are not the tenants voting according to the 
bidding of their zamindars?—Yes. 

252. Why do you think that the person who is 
elected and whom the zamindar has put forward as 
his candidate will reflect the opinion of the depressed 
classes and not that of the person who got him 
elected ?—In that case we will carry on propaganda 
and see that the right sort of man is elected who 
will certainly voice our views. 

253. That will be the state of things when a certain 
amount of propaganda has been carried on and that 
propaganda has proved a success, but what do you 
think would be the result just at present ?—With the 
system of nomination it is still worse. It is these 
very zamindars and money-lenders who are in the 
Government who nominate us; even there there is 
the same influence. 

254. How can zamindars nominate you now ?— 
They have got their influence with the nominating 
agencies. 

Chairman ; It seems to me that the view of the 
deputation, subject to one gentleman, is this : They 
say that, notwithstanding the risks of richer people 
influencing the elections, they would prefer to come 
through elections rather than through nominations. 

255. Ra/ja Kushalpal Singh ; Will you adopt the 
system of adult suffrage ?—I will not go so far, but I 
will certainly advocate some lowering of the franchise. 

256. Can a stable electorate be formed from the 
heterogeneous group of depressed classes ?—I see no 
difficulty. 

257. Taking, for instance, the case of Agra district, 
the diamars number 1,51,000 which is more th6kn 
the niunber of all other depressed classes put together. 
Will not the chamar candidates swamp the election ?— 
If they will swamp the election at one place they will 
be swamped in other places by other classes. Anyhow, 
the net result will be the same. 

258. In that case there will be injustice done to the 
depressed class communities in every district ?— 
One caste is not segregated at all places ; all these 
persons are scattered. 

259. But are you not aware that the chamara are 
numerically the strongest in the United Provinces ?— 
Yes, they are. 

260. And the number of the real agriculturists 
like Kachhis, Lohars and Kurmis is small and there¬ 
fore these persons will not get representation in the 
council and local bodies ?—But all these chamara will 
not go into the electoral roll. 

261. If adult suffrage is adopted then all of them 
will get in ?-—I am not talking on that assumption. 

262. Then what qualification will you lay down? 
—I would suggest that instead of Rs. 3/— rental 
qualification it should be Rs. 2/-. 

263. That is in urban areas ?—Yes. And instead 
of Rs. 50 rent, it should, in my humble opinion, 
be reduced to Rs. 25; if a tenant pays Rs. 25 per 
annum he should be entitled to be an elector. 

264. Have you considered another difficulty ? In 
the district of Agra, for instance, the number of 
chamara is 1,61,000 and the number of other depressed 
classes is also a little less than that figure. There 
will be serious difficulty in staffing the polling 


stations because in that case the Government will 
have to make arrangements for recording votes 
of about three lakhs of persons ?—If our rights are 
more precious than the expenditure, I think Govern¬ 
ment would incur that expenditure. 

Raja Kuahalpal Singh ; It is not a question of 
expenditure. 'Will it not be a physical impossibility ? 

265. Chairman : It depends, does it not, on how 
many of these people would become voters. I see 
that the witness is suggesting that there should be 
some lowering of the franchise. He suggests that 
in towns it should be lowered to a rental payment 
of Rs. 2 a month instead of Rs. 3 and that in the 
country the tenant should have a vote if he pays 
Rs. 25/— rental instead of Rs. 60. Supposing the 
franchise is lowered in the towns, would it not bring 
in a great number of depressed class members ?— 
No, Sir. 

266. It will bring in some at least. Will it not 
bring in a good many of the leather workers ?—They 
are very few. 

267. I think in Cawnpore there are many leather 
workers who pay a rental of Rs. 2 ?—Most of them are 
already on the list. The conditions in Cawnpore 
are of course exceptional. 

268. Lord Burnham ; I have this difficulty and 
I would like you to solve it. I see that there are 
certain castes here enumerated who do not wish 
to be reckoned with the depressed classes. How 
can you count these amongst the depressed classes 
when they do not want to be counted ?—^As I have 
submitted already, the word “ depressed ” is almost 
a misnomer in this province. Certain castes who 
are as backward as the untouchables resent the 
epithet of the depressed class because the idea of 
untouchabflity is associated with it. They do not 
regard that “ depressed classes ” refer to those who 
are politically backward but they think that by 
classing themselves under depressed classes they 
might be lowered in society^. That is the reason 
why I have suggested another name. 

269. But they may still say that they do not want 
to be classed with you. I gather that these castes 
keep rising in the social scale ?■—There is no question 
of rising. 

270. But they are making their claims ?—^In the 
first place, only a handful of these persons are making 
a claim, and in the second place I doubt very much 
whether their claim will ever be recognised. 

271. Khan Bahadur Hidayat Huaain : I take it 
that all these sub-castes, chamara, ahira and so on, 
are based on the professions they follow ?—^Yes. 

272. Do you not think that there is a conflict 
of interest between all these sub-castes ? For 
instance, a chamar has got no confidence in, say, 
an ahir or a kachhi ?—To a lesser degree the same 
applies to higher castes. 

273. 'Would this not prevent the formation of 
electorates ?—No. 

274. Can you cite any instance in which a member 
of the depressed class has stood from the general 
constituency for the council or for the local bodies 
and has not been returned because he was a member 
of the depressed class ?— (Babu Sheo Dayal Chaicraaia); 
I was one of the candidates who stood for the 
municipal elections at Lucknow. Many people were 
asked not to vote for me because I belonged to the 
Tamboli caste. Even many people of my own 
community did not vote for me because they were 
under the influence of higher castes. 

275. Chairman ; The last thing you said bears 
veiy much on the question which has been put before 
by the Honourable the Minister. I understand you 
to say that you stood as a candidate and you being 
a audra people went about and said to those who are 
also depressed class people “ Do not vote for him, 
he is a arudra, but vote for somebody else,” and they 
did so. Does this not rather show that it may 
perhaps be dangerous to say that the time has 
come for the depressed classes to have their members 
elected ?—We have already done propaganda work 
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sufficiently and we have got organised bodies who 
explain to our people what voting actually means 
and how we will safeguard their interests if we are 
elected. I think if I were to stand this year I have 
got a better chance of succeeding than I had before. 

276. Are you going to stand for the next council t 
—Yes, if separate electorate is granted. 

277. Khan Bahadur Hidayat Husain : There are 
many rich people amongst kurmis, for instance. Do 
you not think that they would resent coming down 
to the level of the chamara and being formed into 
that electorate ?— (Bahu Rama Charana): I do not 
think they will. Many of them are members of our 
organization. 

278. Mr. Srivastava : In view of the difficulties 
which have been just pointed out by various members 
of the Conference regarding the formation of separate 
electorates, would you rather not be content with 
reservation of seats with the present electorate ?—■ 
If separate electorate is not practicable I should 
certainly be content with that. 

279. That is to say seats (whatever be their number) 
are reserved for you and members of the depressed 
classes are returned to those seats by the present 
Hindu electorate in which you are in a majority or 
at least you are very well represented ?—As I said, 
if it is not possible to have separate electorate, I 
would certainly prefer reservation of seats. 

Chairman : I have not followed. In the United 
Provinces, at any rate as things are, the elected 
members, nearly all, sit for single-member consti¬ 
tuencies. I do not think you could combine single¬ 
member constituencies—could you?—^with reserving 
seats. You would have to start with a system by 
which you would have several members elected for 
an area of whom one should be a member from the 
depressed classes. 

Mr. Srivastava : Something to that effect. I am 
only suggesting that there are great difficulties in 
devising separate electorates. 

* ******** * 

280. Kunwar Bisheshar Dayal Seth ; Is it not a 
fact that distinguished politicians and social reformers 
are now doing a great deal to do away with the 
distinction of depressed classes and untouchables ?— 
They are, but my own view is that their influence 
has very little or no effect. 

281. Has that brought about any change what¬ 
soever in the general outlook ?—^Not at all so far as 
the political field is concerned. 

282. Chairman: Let us not get too gloomy a 
picture. You have said “ not at all so far as the 
political field is concerned.” But let us take the 
time during the last 15 or 20 years. Here in the 
United Provinces has not there been some improve¬ 
ment ?—^In what direction ? 

283. I mean, for example, as compared with how 
things were 16 years ago ?—So far as the social 
conditions are concerned, certainly they have 
improved. 

284. They have improved ?—Yes. 

285. I am very glad to hear that. You mean 
there has been a better feeling in giving the depressed 
class people a fair' share of the ordinary public rights ? 

■—No, nothing of'that sort. The Kahars and other, 
touchable classes have always been touchable: 
they have never got any political rights. 

286. Political rights are mostly, not entirely, 
means to an end. Political rights are pressed 
firstly because they give the citizen the opportunity 
of doing his duty towards the place where he lives 
and secondly because they give him power to enable 
him to protect himself and to seeme his rights. Duty 
first and rights afterwards, is not that so I —Yes. 

287. I am not talking about political rights. I 
am talking about the social position. Has not there 
been some improvement as a result of these efforts 
for the last 16 years ?—In social position there has 
been, but not beyond that. If I may say so they 
are not going to give us any political status. 


288. Rao Bahadur Rajah : Mr. Ram Prasad Ahir, 
you have given the definition of the two classes, 
the touchables and untouchables, in your memo¬ 
randum. You say on page 355, “ The question then 
arises why others are regarded to be a little better 
than the untouchables. The answer is not far to 
seek—and it is that the former have placed them¬ 
selves a little under the Brahmin influence, the latter 
totally refused to yield to Brahminical pressure— 
the former invite Brahmins to solemnise marriages, 
the latter perform marriages by themselves ’ ’ Is 
that right ?— (Ram Prasad Ahir) : Yes. 

289. So you want to place those communities 
that are under the Brahminical influence and who 
wear the sacred thread under the category of touch¬ 
ables, is it not ?—No. 

290. What we call at present as touchables are 
those classes who wear sacred thread and who are 
imder the Brahminical influence. Am I right ’— 
Yes. 

291. I suppose you have seen this journal, Adi- 
Hindu, evidently published by Babu Rama Charana 
It is stated -in it that the journal is published for 
the advancement and protection of the rights of 
the so-called 15 crores of untouchables and sudras, 
qualifying the word “ untouchables ” by the word 
“ depressed ” and “ Sudras ” by the phrase “ back¬ 
ward classes.” Do you then agree that those 
touchables come under the term backward classes 
and the untouchables come under the term depressed 
classes? Is that your view’—You may call them 
by any name you like. But I have given certain 
usages in my memorandum to show Wherein the 
disability they suffer from arises. If you read my 
memorandum you will know it. 

292. I quite agree with all what you say in your 
memorandum and it is about that I am asking you ? 
—I may suggest this. In ancient India they were 
the rulers and they were intermixing with each 
other. Later on When they were conquered the 
depressed classes, the imtouchables, refused totally 
to come under the banner of the Brahmin. Others 
who came are the touchables. 

293. Mr. Rama Charana, you are for separate 
electorates for the depressed classes ?— {Bahu Rama 
Charana) : Yes. 

294. It is stated that it is very difficult to form a 
separate electorate for them ?—There is no difficultv 

at all. 

295. But there will not be any such thing as 
untouchables electorate ?—No, no such thing. 

296. You have stated that public opinion in this 
province is almost in favour of the depre.ssed classes. 
Will you kindly tell me what is your experience 
of the Hindu members of your legislative council 
with regard to their attitude towards the depressed 
classes ?—I can only say that there is much on paper 
and very little in action. They may make speeches. 
I give you an instance. Out of 80 lakhs of rupees 
allotted for education, only over a lakh is given to 
the depressed classes although the illiteracy among 
them is very great and the other classes who are 
already sufficiently literate get a lion’s share. 

297. Chairman : You say that 80 lakhs is voted 
for education in the province ?—It is granted for 
primary education to the local bodies. 

298. Grants-in-aid about 80 lakhs ?—Yes. 

299. Can you tell us how much of it goes to support 
the education of the depressed classes ?—A little 
over a lakh of rupees. 

300. l/80th of the whole?—Yes and even that 
we are getting since the last two years. Before 
that we were getting much less. 

Kunuiar Bisheshar Dayal Seth : I think this one 
lakh is intended specially for the depressed classes. 
As for the other amoxmt that is spent on education' 
there is no bar for the depressed classes taking 
advantage of it. This one lakh is only in addition 
to what is being spent generally on education. 

301. Chairman : I rather thought so. Is it the 
true position, that some years ago there was an 
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effort to start schools specially for the depressed 
classes children and it may be that the depressed 
classes children who went to school went for the 
most part to these special schools ? But is it not 
this what is happening, that more and more depressed 
class students are going to the ordinary schools ? 
—That is true so far as the urban areas are concerned. 

302. In some areas at any rate they are going. 
So the depressed class children get the advantage 
of the grant-in-aid given for the ordinary schools 
because many of them go there ?•—It is not so with 
regard to the rural areas where most of these classes 
live. 

303. In cases where it is so. When you speak 
of the one lakh out of 80 lakhs being provided for 
the depi’essed classes education, that means, I think, 
does it not, that it is provided for these special 
schools for the depressed class children ?—Yes. 

304. Of course all the depressed class children 
are entitled at any rate to go to the ordinary schools ?— 
Very few of them go because most of these people 
live in rural areas. 

305. There are a lot of these depressed class 
children in Cawnpore ?—Yea. 

306. They do not all go to the depressed class 
schools, do they ?—In cities there are very few 
depressed classes schools. 

307. Eao Bahadur Rajah : It was said that the 
money allotted for education is for the welfare of 
all the communities including the depressed classes. 
Is it a fact that the high caste Hindus in this province 
have been totally against the aspirations of the 
depressed classes so far as education is concerned 1 — 
For a reply to that the report of the committee may 
be referred to. 

308. May I refer you to a paragraph in this report, 
written by Rai Sahib Pandit Shiikdeo Tewari of 
the educational service, wherein he says, “ Education 
both in rural and urban areas here was confined 
amongst the literary classes only. The backward 
communities were allowed to live in ignorance as 
they were before. The high caste and literate Hindu 
communifies, particularly the zamindars, discouraged 
the backward classes to educate the boys as they 
did not like the latter to become more learned and 
question the authority over them. The teachers 
who happened to belong to the literate communities 
did not admit the boys of untouchable classes for 
one reason or another ” ? Is that right ?—Yes, that 
is right. 

309. Will you tell me if these boys are admitted 
into the public hostels ?—I think there is no provision 
for them. They are not admitted. I myself recall 
a case of Mohanlalganj where a boy of the Kori 
caste aged 13 years was not allowed to remain in 
the hostel but was asked to cook his food in a maidan 
in this cold weather and was asked to lie down in 
a verandah open to cold. I myself went to that 
place and learnt this. 

310. Chairman ; If I may say so it may help 
you and the witness. I think probably we all of 
us feel that the claim that the depressed classes should 
have adequate political representation on the ground 
that they need amongst other things the protection 
is a claim which appeals to many of the people. I 
think that is quite a reasonable thing to say. The 
real question is not so much whether it is proved that 
they need protection because I am pretty sure many 
of them say they do. I notice that some of us who 
are Indian members of the Conference agree with 
this view. But the real question is what is the best 
way of doing it. Do you not think so ? 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : Yes. 

Chairman : If anybody comes and says that the 
depressed classes do not suffer from any grievance 
and they are treated like everybody else, I should 
not believe it. 


Rao Bahadur Rajah: I am placing these facts 
before the Conference to press my case definitely 
for adequate representation in the coimcils. 

Chairman : I think that is very important. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : The moment we get adequate 
representation to these councils and we are represented 
there by our own community itself, I think all these 
political rights will follow easily. 

311. Chairman: Would you just teU me this? 
I have carefully looked into this. It is a little 
difficult, is it not, how it is to be done ? Do you 
think yourself you would be disposed to recommend 
that there should be an attempt made to draw up 
a separate electoral list or do you think that for 
the time being it will be better to provide representa¬ 
tion by nomination and to make sure that the 
members nominated were untouchables as well as 
backward classes ? 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : I think there will be no 
difficulty in framing an electorate. Sir, because these 
untouchables in almost all the villages live separately 
in what are called mohallas or tolis. They are a 
homogeneous group and not a heterogeneous group 
as stated by somebody. They live separately and 
therefore it is very easy to carve out an electorate 
for them. 

Chairman : One of the difficulties which I feel 
myself is this. One is rather sorry for a man who 
has improved his social position and perhaps is 
already qualified to vote in a general electorate and 
to take part in it, if arrangements are made which 
almost seem to throw him back. I hardly think 
that you propose to have two votes. Therefore you 
will see that he will have to lose his vote in the 
general electorate. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : He will have the option to 
choose the one or the other. I think he will choose 
the electorate containing his own people. I will bring 
out this point. 

312. Mr. Bahore, you were a member of the 
legislative council ?— {Babu Khem Chand Bahore) : 
Yes. 

313. You are a very rich man in Agra ?—^Yes. 

314. I am told you are worth property to the extent 
of two or three lakhs ?—Yes. 

316. You pay a house rent of Rs. 200 to the 
municipality ?—Yes. 

316. When you perform marriages are you allowed 
to take the marriage procession to the Hindu public 
streets ?—No. 

317. If a separate electorate is formed for the 
depressed classes and if you are asked to vote either 
in the depressed classes electorate or the Hindu 
electorate, which will you prefer ?—The depressed 
classes electorate. 

318. Chairman ; To help your own people ?—Yes. 

319. Rao Bahadur Rajah: Mr. Rama Charana, 
the Chairman of the Indian Central Committee, 
wants to know whether you have included the hill 
tribes also in the list which you have given ?— (Babu 
Rama Charana) : Yes, I have. It is No. 13 in the 
printed list. 

320. Have you included the criminal tribes?— 
Everybody comes in there. The criminal tribes 
are also included. 

321. As touchables or as imtouchables ?—Some 
of them are touchables and others untouchables. 
They are untouchables in one place and touchables 
in another. 

322. Mr. Srivastava : Wffiat hill tribes do you mean ? 
—The depressed classes of Almora and Nainital, etc. 

323. What are the castes ?—Other than the 
Brahmins, the Rajputs and Vaisyas. 

324. Chairman : Give me an example out of this 
list of 52 different castes, of a criminal tribe ?—The 
Pasis, the Nats, the Haburas. 
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The Committee of the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce desire to avail themselves of the invitation 
to submit a memorandum on the subjects Which 
fall within the limits of the enquiry which is being 
undertaken by the Indian Statutory Commission. 
They have framed this memorandum generally and 
serially on the lines of the Appendix to the Invitation 
to Submit Memoranda. They do not propose to 
deal with the whole field covered by the heads set 
out in the Appendix and their purpose particularly 
is to state their views on the problems affecting the 
Provincial Governments. They propose, as far as 
possible, to avoid those matters more directly relating 
to the Central Government and will touch on them, 
only where they are believed to affect the question 
of Provincial Government. 

In dealing with the matter of Provincial Govern¬ 
ment they naturally base their conclusions and 
recommendations more particularly on the conditions 
obtaining in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

As a preliminary it is necessary to inform the 
Statutory Commission in regard to the status of 
the Chamber. The Upper India Chamber of Com¬ 
merce was established in the year 1889 and is believed 
to be the first Chamber of Commerce established 
in the interior of India. The Chamber concerns 
itself more particularly with the industrial and 
commercial interests of the United Provinces, within 
which area the large majority of its members have 
their activities. It has, however, a few members 
in the Punjab, Marwar and Bhopal. 

It may be said that the Chamber represents 
practically the whole of the major industrial interests 
in its area and its membership includes the majority 
of the Banks doing business in this area, the whole 
of the Railways serving the area, and a very large 
proportion of the European, and a lesser proportion 
of the Indian, commercial interests in the area. 

In close connection with the Chamber, through 
its membership, is the Indian Sugar Producers’ 
Association which represents 90 per cent, of the 
white sugar manufacturers of India and whose 
office is conducted by the Chamber. 

The Chamber is represented on the United Pro¬ 
vinces Legislative Council by two members, one 
Indian and one European. A member of the 
Committee of the Chamber, himself an ex-President 
of the Chamber, represents the Emopean Consti¬ 
tuency of the United Provinces in the Legislative 
Assembly. The Chamber also returns three members 
to the Municipal Board of Cawnpore, and is represented 
on the Advisory Committees of most of the Railways 
serving the Province and on the various Government 
Boards and Committees acting in an advisory capacity 
to the local Government. The Chamber therefore 
claims to speak as a thoroughly representative body. 

1. The representative system as applied to British India 

(a) The basis of the Franchise. 

(b) Methods of Election. 

The Committee of the Chamber are satisfied that 
the present bases of franchise extended to British 
India under the Government of India Act, 1919, 
and the methods of election now obtaining, do not, 
in practice, supply the cormtry with a representative 
system. They do not desire to stress the fact that 
the present Indian electorates represent only a very 
small fractional proportion of the peoples of India. 
The facts and figures demonstrating this are too 
obvious and too well known to require any emphasis. 
But they do desire to insist that the results of the 
elections by the present electorates are wholly 
misleading in that they have not brought in to the 
Legislatures the representatives of the people. The 
land-holders are represented but the vast agricultural 
population of India is believed to be almost entirely 
without adequate representation. A proof of this 
may be deduced from the fact that in the United 
Provinces Legislative Council, out of 100 elected 


members there are 41 urban lawyers, whereas there 
are only 12 urban constituencies, not all of which 
are represented by lawyers. A lawyer represents 
the European Constituency, one represents a Chamber 
of Commerce Constituency, and one represents the 
University Constituency. The great majority of the 
lawyers are therefore returned by the rural consti¬ 
tuencies and in their return the rural population 
has had very little voice. 

It is generally admitted that this state of things 
is due to the appalling lack of education prevailing 
in India and especially in the rural areas. The remedy 
for this lack of education must of necessity be slow 
in its application and operation, but it appears to 
the Committee of the Chamber to be sufficient to 
realise that this remedy cannot at present, or for 
some considerable time to come, be effective and 
that in its absence it is fallacious to describe the 
present system as “ representative.” The Committee 
of the Chamber believe that it would be more honest 
to India wholly to abandon the present bases of 
franchise and the present methods of election in 
the rural areas and to substitute a method which 
would, it is believed, result in an actual extension 
of the franchise by indirect means to the rural 
population. They consider that the machinery for 
this actually exists in some Provinces and might be 
established in others by jpeans of the development 
of the Panchayat system. This system has developed 
in the last ten years and in its further development 
and extension my Committee see some chance of 
a solution of an otherwise impossible problem. 

The present fimctions of the Village Panchayats, 
where these exist, are (a) Magisterial and Judicial, 
to a necessarily very limited extent, (6) Civic, to 
the extent of aiding in the improvement of education, 
public health, water supply, village communications 
and works of public utility, (c) the conduct of inquests, 
(d) affording assistance to officers of Government 
in the performance of their duties, and (e) assisting, 
by enquiry. Magistrates and competent Revenue 
Officers. To these functions it would, the Committee 
believe, be feasible to add the function of electing 
members to District Boards, or Local Boards, or 
other equivalent bodies now created on an elective 
basis. But as a preliminary step the election of 
the Punches, or members of Village Panchayats, 
should, and could, be made more representative 
by insisting that all adult male inhabitants of a village 
should be permitted to vote, in some summary 
maimer, for the election of the Panches. 

The members of the Panchayats would be the 
lowest grade of electoral college and would elect, 
not necessarily from among their own members, 
the District Boards in rural areas. 

It is regarded as an incontestible fact that at present, 
and for many years to come, communal representation 
must be resorted to in India, and it is believed that 
it would not be difficult to introduce a communal 
system, correctly based on the communal population, 
into the election of Village Panchayats and, as a 
second step, into the election, by the members of 
these Panchayats of the members of District Boards 
or equivalent rural bodies. In urban areas, where 
educational conditions are better and where the 
significance and importance of the elective system 
is better understood, direct election to Municipal 
Boards should continue. 

The District Boards and Municipal Boards, once 
elected, should be constituted electoral colleges for 
the election, again not necessarily from among 
their own members, of members to the Legislative 
Assembly and to the Provincial Lower Houses— 
it being, as will presently be shown, a part of the 
Chamber’s proposals that provincial Upper Houses 
should be established. 

Functioning With the District and Mrmicipal 
Boards as electoral colleges there woidd be other 
properly constituted elective bodies such as (a 
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Chambers of Commerce and similar trade associations, 
(b) Registered Workmen’s Unions, (c) Associations 
of land-holders, (d) the Provincial Branches of the 
European Association, (e) the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Association and (/) the Indian 
Christian community (in certain Provinces). 

These several electoral colleges would form the 
general electorates for the Provincial Councils and 
Legislative Assembly and, in addition, there would 
be special electorates. These will be referred to 
subsequently imder the next sub-head. 

The Council of State and the Upper Provincial 
Chambers would be formed by direct election on 
a uniform and comparatively high and restricted 
franchise. 

There is no inconsistency in this proposal since 
the restricted electorates for these Upper Chambers 
do exist, possessed of sufficient political education. 

The Committee are aware that their recommenda¬ 
tions for a reversion to an indirect method of election 
may be regarded as retrograde. They do not wish 
to be Considered as labouring the point, but they 
desire to make it clear that, while they hold the view 
that it is certainly desirable to extend the bases 
of franchise, the problem is, in the present state of 
education in India, actually insoluble, if by solution 
be meant the infusion, within a reasonable time, of 
political education and the development of the political 
capacity of the masses and, in particular, of the rural 
population. 

The difficulties in the way of educating politically 
these masses and this population were recognised 
by the authors of the Joint Report on Indian Constitu¬ 
tional Reforms, but an attempt was nevertheless 
made and has continued for nine years. 

During this period those who have been returned 
to the Provincial Councils and the Central Legislatures 
have made little, if any, effort correctly to educate 
their constituencies or to develop the potential 
capacity of the rural classes for politics, and for all 
practical purposes the situation, as far as it concerns 
the suitability of India for a direct popular franchise, 
is exactly where it was when the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report was issued. This being so it is the opinion 
of the Committee of the Chamber that it is useless 
to place a vote in the hands of people who are incapable 
of understanding its value or its use. In the circum¬ 
stances resort to indirect election is the only solution. 

Nothing can be more certain than that the Legisla¬ 
tures of to-day have not grown and are not being 
developed scientifically and symmetrically on their 
present franchise. The present electoral structure 
has been erected on an inadequate foundation, top- 
heavy and ill-balanced and with every proof afforded 
of its instability. The comments of the Government 
of India in their Fifth Despatch of 1919, forwarding 
the Southborough Committee’s Report on Franchises, 
show quite clearly that the recommendations of the 
Southborough Committee were not based on principle 
but rather on a facile acceptance of the views of Local 
Governments. It may be that this was the inevitable 
result of the hasty forcing through of the Reforms 
by the then Secretary of State, but the fact remains 
that the methods of election finally adopted for the 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of State were 
not those recommended by the Southborough 
Committee and accepted, in a very lukewarm manner, 
by the Government of India. The recommendations 
of the Southborough Committee as to the methods 
of election for the Provincial Councils were certainly 
adopted finally, but even these were regarded, by 
at least one member of the Government of India; 
as experimental and the Committee of the Chamber 
hold the view that the experiment has not succeeded. 

The methods of election for the Provincial Councils 
and the Legislative Assembly were changed under 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms of 1919 from a 
system, at least partial, of electoral colleges to a 
system of direct election, and it became necessary, 
after the decision to make this change was known, 
very hastily to devise the electorates to which the 


franchises were to be extended. The actual result 
was that the electorates and their franchises were 
not such as would form a secure foundational basis 
for the Legislatures, but were built in or thrust in 
under them, none too confidently or securely. The 
result is a conglomerate of property and other 
qualifications, communally most uneven and educa¬ 
tionally most unsound. 

The Committee of the Chamber therefore put 
forward their recommendation that this unsound 
structure should be replaced, at any rate for the 
present and for several years to come, by the system 
of electoral colleges which they have endeavoured 
to sketch out. 

(c) In considering tHe methods whereby particular 
interests, communal, local, social and economic, may 
obtain adequate representation on local self-governing. 
Provincial and Central Representative -Bodies, the 
Committee of the Chamber desire to put forward 
the following recommendations :— 

In regard to local self-governing bodies the powers 
now afforded under the Municipalities Act for giving 
communal and other special representation on 
Municipal Boards appear to the Committee to be 
sufficient save possibly in regard to the Depressed 
Classes, and they consider it necessary only to 
recommend that the present representation of special 
and minority interests should not be reduced. 

In regard to District Boards it has already been 
recommended that Panchayats should be elected 
so as to preserve the correct communal proportion 
and if this desideratum is similarly secured in the 
election, by Village Panchayats, of District Boards, 
no other particular interest in rural areas, again 
save perhaps that of the Depressed Qlasses, seems 
important enough to require special representation. 

In regard to Provincial and Central Representative 
Bodies the Committee of the Chamber recommend 
that the communal interests of Moslems should 
be protected in accordance with the formula enun¬ 
ciated by Sir William Vincent in para. 5 of his Minute 
of Dissent to the Government of India’s Fifth 
Despatch, forwarding the Report of the Southborough 
Committee to the Secretary of State, on the 23rd 
April, 1919. Sir William Vincent said: “ What 

is wanted is a sliding scale in which the weighting 
given to Mohammadans increases as their numerical 
weakness does .... Where the Mohammadans 
are in the census majority let them get representation 
in that proportion; where they are the weakest,” 
(i.e., at their weakest) “ let us double that pro¬ 
portion .... Between these extremes let us 
multiply the census ratio of the Mohammadans 
by a factor greater than one and less than two.” 

The Europeans should certainly have communal 
representation, both in the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures, and this should be distinct from and 
in addition to the special representation necessary 
for European Commerce. 

On the 13th of August, 1924, the Chamber, in 
addressing the Reforms Enquiry Committee, made 
a similar recommendation and a copy of the Chamber’s 
letter of that date is attached as Annexure A to this 
Memorandum, and particular attention is invited, 
in the present connection, to the concluding paragraph 
of that letter and to the criticisms made by the 
Chamber in November, 1918, of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, and which are quoted in the 
letter. 

The Anglo-Indians should continue to be recognised 
as a separate community and should be given a 
franchise to function as an electoral college and to 
elect a representative to the Central Legislature and 
also representatives to the Provincial Councils of 
Bengal, Bombay, Madras, and the United Provinces 
in which Provinces the strength of the Anglo-Indian 
population is considered to justify their separate 
representation. 

Indian Christians should also be given a franchise 
to elect a representative to the Central Legislature 
and representatives to the Councils of such of the 
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Provinces as contain a sufficiently large Indian 
Christian population to warrant separate representa¬ 
tion. 

In the matter of local interests the Committee 
are not able to envisage any interests which would 
not be adequately represented by one or other of 
the special interests separately treated. 

As far as social interests are concerned the Committee 
of the Chamber hold the view that the Depressed 
Classes are quite inadequately represented in the 
Central and Provincial Legislatures, and that their 
representation should certainly be increased con¬ 
siderably. The comments of the Government of 
India, in para. 13 of their Fifth Despatch of 1919, 
furnish an eloquent condemnation of the neglect 
of this interest. 

Owing to the backwardness of these classes and 
their lack of education any system of direct election 
would be unsuitable, but it is felt that a system of 
electoral colleges could be established in each Province 
among the Depressed Classes and that they should 
be given a right of election on this system. 

The large proportion of this class to India’s 
population renders a system of representation by 
nomination alike inadequate and unsuitable. 

Dealing with economic interests the Committee of 
the Chamber are of opinion that Emopean Commerce 
and Indian Commerce should be accorded separate 
representation in both the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures. They consider that it is wrong that 
European Commerce should be denied representation 
in the Legislative Assembly, save by the nomination 
of one representative of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce, while on the other hand Indian 
Commerce is, in certain Provinces, privileged to 
elect members to the Assembly. 

In the Chamber’s letter of the 13th August, 1924, 
to the Reforms Enquiry Committee, which is attached 
as Annexure A to this Memorandum, reference 
was made to the claim for the representation of 
European Commerce on the Legislative Assembly, 
and it is pointed out that the European Chambers 
of Commerce, while representative of European 
commercial opinion, do not represent European 
communal opinion. It was there stated that these 
Chambers include Indians in their body and that 
in many of them a certain proportion of Indians 
is on the Committee of the Chambers. 

It is in the Legislative Assembly that legislation 
affecting Commerce is mainly initiated and it is 
in the Assembly that the main discussion on the 
Budgets takes place. It is therefore all the more 
necessary that both European and Indian Chambers 
of Commerce should be constituted electoral colleges 
to return members to the Legislative Assembly. 

Representation should be accorded to Conunerce 
by means of election by Chambers of Commerce 
constituencies, but in order to ensure that commercial 
interests are truly represented the Committee of 
the Chamber consider that it is necessary for the 
purposes of the governing Act so to define Chambers 
of Commerce as to ensure that the membership 
of the Chambers shall be confined to genuine represen¬ 
tatives of trade and commerce. 

Considerable dissatisfaction has been expressed 
during the past few years by the Chambers of 
Commerce with the methods of election which 
have been laid down under the election rules of the 
various Provinces for Chamber of Commerce con¬ 
stituencies and the Committee of this Chamber 
strongly urge that the difficulties which have been 
experienced and complained of should be removed. 
They urge that the necessity for nominating an 
individual to represent a member of a Chamber of 
Commerce, and whose name must appear on the 
electoral roll, should be done away with and that 
the member, when a firm or corporate body, should 
be given power to vote in its own name. Alter¬ 
natively, the electoral rolls of Chamber of Commerce 
Constituencies should be revised semi-annually, if 
not quarterly. Under the present rules many 


members are deprived of their votes and are also 
prevented from nominating persons connected with 
their business as candidates for election by the fact 
that the person whose name appears on the electoral 
roll, prepared perhaps two or three years previously, 
has severed his connection with the member’s business 
or is deceased or is absent on leave. Members of 
Chambers of Commerce, should be permitted to 
nominate any duly accredited person connected 
with their busine.sa as a candidate and also to nominate 
any similarly accredited person to exercise the vote 
on behalf of the member. In short, the membership 
roll of the Chamber should be the electoral roll. 

It has already been recommended that land-holders 
should be recognised as one of the electoral colleges 
for the representation of land-holding interests in 
the Legislatures. 

In regard to the representation of Universities 
the Committee of the Chamber desire to record their 
opinion that there is now no need for granting 
special representation to Universities. The reasons 
for their exclusion are amply stated in para. 14 of 
the Government of India’s Fifth Despatch of 1919. 

(d) In dealing with the relationship between repre¬ 
sentatives and constituencies the Committee of • the 
Chamber desire to state that if the reference to this 
subject is to the relationship which has in the past 
been maintained by the elected representatives with 
the constituents who have, or are supposed to have, 
elected them, the only criticisms which the Committee 
could make, at least in regard to the general constitu¬ 
encies of the Central and Provincial Legislatures, 
must be destructive. It has already been pointed 
out that the elected members have done little, if 
anything, to educate their constituencies politically. 
In many constituencies, and certainly in rural 
constituencies, the electors see nothing of their 
members between elections, until the last few months 
preceding an election. They are seldom, if ever, 
consulted by their member as to his policy on 
important matters, and, in general, anything in 
the nature of active relationship between the member 
and his constituents is noticeable by its absence. 

(e) Touching on the subject of the Growth of 
Parties, the Committee of the Chamber hold the 
view that the only party which has grown in the 
past nine years is that of the Swarajists, and whether 
that has grown to good purpose or evil its record in 
the Legislatures affords abundant evidence. In the 
opinion of the Committee of the Chamber the only 
functions which this party has successfully fulfilled 
in the Legislatures are those of obstruction and 
destruction. The Committee of the Chamber do 
not consider that they are called upon to enlarge 
on this point, but they do feel that it is necessary 
to point out that, for some reason or another, all 
parties in the Legislatures, save the Government 
bloc, have been driven more and more to the left, 
into opposition to Government. In these circum¬ 
stances anything in the nature of a healthy growth 
of parties was hardly to be expected. 

(/) The Committee of the Chamber feel that they 
cannot comment constructively on the subject of 
the growth of public opinion. They recognise that 
there has been a certain growth of public opinion 
in localised and restricted circles, but the growth 
would have been much more rapid and widespread 
if the representatives elected to the Legislatures 
had devoted attention, as they should have, to their 
constituencies. Proofs are abundant that in many 
rural areas the very existence, let along the meaning, 
of the Legislatures is unknown. 

(g) The Committee hold a very definite view in 
regard to the nomination of officials and non-officials 
as additional members of elected bodies. In local self 
governing bodies the presence of officials is entirely 
unnecessary and would indeed be a contradiction 
to the term “ self-government.” 

In the Provincial Legislatures the Committee of 
the Chamber strongly favour the grant of provincial 
autonomy and they accordingly hold the view that 
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this does away with the arguments put forward in 
the Report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 1924, 
for the retention of officials in the Provincial Councils. 
If responsible Government is to be attained in the 
Provinces the officials must, with one exception, 
disappear. The reason for this exception, is stated 
on pages 368 and 371 of this Memorandum. 

In regard to the nomination of officials to the 
Central Legislatures the Committee of the Chamber 
prefer to leave any recommendations that may be 
made to the Associated Chambers of Commerce. 

2. The suitability of existing areas for legislative 
and administrative purposes and for the growth 
of representative institutions. 

The Committee of the Chamber do not desire to 
advance any views on this subject in its relation 
to local self-governing bodies. In regard to Pro¬ 
vincial Representative Bodies the Committee desire 
to confine an expression of their opinion to the 
United Provinces. They are aware that suggestions 
have been made that Oudh should be separated from 
the Province of Agra, and they desire to record their 
entire opposition to and disapproval of any such 
proposal. They consider that no adequate reasons 
exist or can be advanced for any such administrative 
separation. There is a case for judicial separation, 
in the manner in which it now exists, but beyond this 
no differentiation should be made. Local differences 
requiring different treatment in matters of tenancy 
and revenue are adequately met by the present 
enactments governing these. A complete separation, 
administrative and legislative, would be merely 
expensive and in no way beneficial. 

The Committee of the Chamber have also heard 
that it is suggested that the Delhi province should 
be increased in size by the appropriation of certain 
districts from the Punjab and from the United 
Provinces. They can hardly credit that such a 
proposal has been made seriously. They are entirely 
opposed to any such suggestion and they recommend 
that the Delhi province be left as it is, a small district 
having as the sole excuse for its separate existence 
the neutralised situation of the Capital of India. 

3. Local self-governing bodies (Municipalities, District 
Boards, etc.) and their relationship with the 
Provincial Oovemment. 

Dealing with this subject under its various sub¬ 
heads, the Committee of the Chamber desire to 
record their views as follows :— 

(a) Constitution. —^In regard to District Boards the 
Committee have already recommended that these be 
elected by Village Panchayats. They consider that 
there is no real analogy between the qualifications of 
voters in District Board elections and those in Munici¬ 
pal elections. The circumstances, interests and con¬ 
ditions of the rural and urban electorates are entirely 
different. For instance, while in District Board 
electorates illiteracy does not necessarily imply an 
absence of the essential property or tenancy qualifica¬ 
tions, it is, as a wide general ride, the reverse in the 
case of Municipal electorates, the urban population 
having far more opportunity of and incentive for 
becoming literate. The Committee would therefore 
not recommend the imposition of a literacy qualifica¬ 
tion for District Board electorates, i.e., the members of 
Village Panchayats, beyond the qualification which 
already exists for election to Panchayats, which is, 
in these Provinces, that the Sarpanch and one other 
Punch shall be able to read and write in the vernacular. 

In regard to Municipal Boards, however, it is felt 
that the time has now come to make the grant of a 
franchise a motive for the acquirement of literacy and 
that a begimiing should now be made with the urban 
population. The Committee of the Chamber accord¬ 
ingly recommend a tightening up of the basis of the 
Municipal franchise by imposing as essential an 
overriding educational qualification on all those who 
are not directly assessed to Municipal tax. This 
qualification, which should be based only on literacy in 


English or any of the vernaculars, shoidd be just as 
essential as the present residential qualification, which 
should of course be retained. The various subsidiary 
qualifications at present laid down for Mimicipal 
electorates in these Provinces are considered sufficient 
and desirable, but it is felt that the occupancy quali¬ 
fication of a minimum annual value of Rs. 36/- fixed 
by rule, is too low. It is recognised that a similar 
figure was fixed as one of the qualifications for the 
Legislative Council electorate under the present system, 
but there also the figure has always been regarded by 
the Committee of the Chamber as being too low, 
since, in effect, it has extended the franchise quite 
disproportionately to the ignorant and irresponsible 
classes, giving them a preponderating vote as against 
those who have a real stake in the constituency. The 
same arguments apply to Municipal constituencies. 

(b) Functions. —The Committee of the Chamber do 
not think it necessary to criticise the functions laid 
down for District Boards, but, in regard to Munici¬ 
palities, certain of the discretionary functions should 
be made statutory. 

In these Provinces the law governing Local Self- 
Government by Municipal Boards is contained in the 
United Provinces Municipalities Act of 1916. Certain 
amendments to the Act have since been made which 
have worked advantageously. In the view of the 
Committee of the Chamber the Act, save where these 
amendments have been found necessary, has worked 
very well. It was drafted by an officer of Govern¬ 
ment who had had considerable personal experience 
as the Chairman of an important Municipal Board and 
on the whole it is a practical and sound enactment, 
with the maximum of freedom from Government 
restraint and supervision allowed and with the 
minimum opportunity for interference. The Committee 
of the Chamber are aware that on many points a 
further amendment of the Municipalities Act has been 
urged, but in most cases these proposals have had as 
their object the lessening of any form of Government 
control and the entire removal of supervision and 
intervention by the Commissioner and District 
Magistrate. 

The duties imposed by statute on Municipalities are 
enumerated in section 7 of the Act. Certain other 
functions, detailed in section 8, are discretionary. 
In the opinion of the Committee of the Chamber 
certain of these discretionary functions should be made 
obligatory, e.g., the establishing and maintaining of 
poor-houses, dairies, washing places, and drinking 
fountains, and the reclaiming of unhealthy localities, 
etc. Others of the discretionary functions might 
more appropriately be left to Improvement Trusts, 
where these exist side by side with Municipalities. 
The Municipalities Act was drafted before the U.P. 
Town Improvement Act was devised in 1919, and 
should now be amended to prevent an overlap of 
functions with the latter where applied, and the latter 
should also be amended so as to relieve Municipali¬ 
ties, which are connected with Improvement Trusts, 
of certain of their discretionary fimctions. 

(c) Relationship with officials of Provincial Oovem¬ 
ment and (d) Control by Provincial Oovemment. The 
relationship of Municipalities with officials of the 
Provincial Govermnent is covered by section 32 of the 
Act which provides for supervision by the Commis¬ 
sioner and District Magistrate; by section 33, which 
provides for the inspection of Municipal works and 
institutions by Government officers; by section 34, 
which gives the Commissioner or District Magistrate 
power to prohibit the further execution of a resolution 
or order of the Board; by section 36, which gives to 
the .Commissioner (in case of a non-city Mum’cipality) 
certain powers in the case of default by the Board (in 
the case of city Municipalities these power vest only 
in the local Government); by section 36, which gives 
the District Magistrate extraordinary powers in case 
of emergency; and by Rules under section 296 govern¬ 
ing the audit of Municipal Accounts by Government 
officers. The Committee feel that any lessening of 
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the supervision and powers referred to above is 
strongly to be deprecated. The control of Munici¬ 
palities by Government is essential, certainly to the 
extent provided by the Act, and detailed in schedule 7 
of the Act. A careful study of the Government’s 
powers as given in this schedule convinces the Com¬ 
mittee that in no particular should there be a removal 
of these powers. The Committee, however, consider 
that, in certain minor details, restrictions and prohi¬ 
bitions as to e.xpenditure by the Board should be 
removed. It has been made obvious that the retention 
of these restrictions cannot prevent a mismanaged 
Board from plunging into bankruptcy if set on this 
course, while on the other hand a self-respecting and 
fairly well managed Board cannot but regard them as 
galling in the extreme and inconsistent with the 
spirit of self-government. In particular the Com¬ 
mittee consider that it is in the application of the 
powers under section 8 (3) of the Act that more 
financial freedom should be afforded to Boards. 

(e) Finance .—^Taxation is the main source of income 
of Municipal Boards. The powers of taxation to be 
allowed by Local Governments to Municipal Boards 
are governed by schedule 2 of the Scheduled Taxes 
Rules, framed under section 80 A (3) (a) of the 
Government of India Act, and the Committee strongly 
recommend that, in regard to Municipal Taxes, these 
powers shall be preserved and the schedule not 
extended. 

Other sources of Municipal income are revenue from 
Municipal property and Government grants, and 
having regard to all these sources of income, and 
speaking with close acquaintance with Municipal 
conditions in Cawnpore, the Committee of the 
Chamber hold the opinion that Municipal income is 
or can be made more than sufficient for the proper 
discharge of its functions by the Board, adequate 
attention being paid to the necessity for economic 
working, proper restraint of establishment and wise 
embarkation on new schemes. 

The Committee of the Chamber feel that they must 
criticise adversely the present attitude of the United 
Provinces Government towards Municipal expenditure 
on capital works, e.g., on water works, and the 
extension of drainage and roads, as evidenced by their 
treatment of the Cawnpore Municipality. To this 
Board loans for these purposes have been consistently 
denied for several years on the ground that the Board is 
able to finance these works from its revenues. This 
attitude encourages the Boards to disregard the 
elementary economic principle that such capital 
works, from which posterity is to benefit, should be a 
charge on posterity and should therefore be financed 
by means of loans which it would fall on posterity to 
repay. 

The Committee of the Chamber also desire to recom¬ 
mend that opportunity should be taken, if possible, 
to impose more effectually on Municipal Boards the 
duty of realising to the full within the year of 
liability all collections of Municipal taxes, sale pro¬ 
ceeds and other debts. In this matter it has been 
shown that audit notes, official communications and 
remonstrances have in many cases proved quite 
ineffectual. It is therefore suggested that steps should 
be taken to amend the Municipalities Act so as to 
improve the procedure for collection and to compel 
Boards to employ to the full the powers vested in them 
under the Act to realise their dues. 

4. The Provincial Governments. 

The Committee of the Chamber consider that a 
radical change should now be made in the status, 
constitution and powers of Provincial Governments, so 
as to give them, in effect, virtual provincial autonomy, 
certain precautionary powers being reserved to the 
Governor and to the Central Government, to be 
exercised only in case of grave emergency threatening 
to bring about a breakdown of the administration. 
On the basis of this general recommendation the 
Committee prefer to deal with the subject in detail in 


accordance with the sub-heads set out in the Appendix 
to the Invitation to Submit Memoranda. 

{a) Constitution .—^It is recommended that the 
constitution of the Provincial Governments should 
be (1) the Governor, (2) a Cabinet of five Ministers and 
(3) a bi-cameral Legislature consisting of :— (a) a 
Lower House maintained at the present total strength 
of the Provincial Legislative Councils, e.g., in the 
United Provinces, 123 ; but with no official members 
save one Parliamentary Secretary to answer for the 
Governor in his role of a Minister in charge of a 
portfolio. 

The members of the Lower House would be elected 
by a system of electoral colleges, as previously recom¬ 
mended, but a certain number of seats would be 
reserved to be filled by nomination by the Governor to 
represent minority interests which cannot secure 
representation by means of election. The niunber of 
nominated members should be kept as low as possible 
consistent with the representation of such minority 
interests. 

An Upper House of approximately one-third the 
numerical strength of the Lower House and composed 
of elected and nominated members, in the proportion 
of five elected to four nominated. In this House 
also there would be no official members, save one 
Parliamentary Secretary. The elected portion would 
be returned by direct election on a restricted and 
comparatively high franchise, uniform with that for 
the Council of State and not lower than that obtaining 
for the present Council of State. 

The period of life of the Lower House should be four 
years and that of the Upper House five years. The 
reason prompting the Committee to make this 
recommendation, increasing the period of life of the 
Legislature, is that it has been found in practice that 
members of the Legislatures who are new to legisla¬ 
tive work take time, varying from a year to 18 months 
to arrive at a proper appreciation of their duties and 
to settle down properly to their work. By increasing 
the period the disturbance caused by this fact in the 
new Legislatmes will be considerably reduced. 

The period of life of the Upper House should not be 
coincident with that of the Lower House so as to 
obviate as far as possible the dissolution of both 
Houses at the same time. 

The Governor and the Cabinet would constitute 
the Provincial Executive. 

In dealing with the question of the Executive the 
Committee have been much impressed by certain 
remarks in a memorandum on the subject of “ The 
Executive in Modem Democracies ” recently issued by 
the European Association. In this Memorandum it 
is stated, inter alia :— 

“ An examination of the constitutional history of 
France, Spain and Italy in modem times reveals a 
lamentable and far different state of affairs. In all 
three countries constitutions based on the outward 
appearance of the English Constitution have failed 
completely for the reason that a weak executive was 
placed at the mercy of the elected legislature, for the 
weakness of the Executive in Spain and Italy was, 
and in France still is, due to the fact that owing to the 
large number of parties the Cabinet was never assured 
of that first essential of strong Cabinet Government, 
a certain and stable majority in the Legislature.” 

“ The central and important feature of the English 
Constitution is the control of Parliament by the 
Cabinet and not, as many believe, the control of the 
Cabinet by Parliament.” 

“ In India and England to-day there is a widespread 
idea that “ Responsible Government ” and “ the 
domination of the executive by the Legislature ” are 
one and the same, and that, therefore, as “ responsi¬ 
ble ” Government has been promised to India the 
goal at which we must aim is the control of the execu¬ 
tive by the Legislature. A more mistaken idea can 
hardly be imagined, and if the complete breakdown of 
Responsible Government in India is to be avoided 
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6. The Central Oommment, 

The Committee of the Chamber desire to confine 
thoir jenjarfei ,ati the speoific subject of the Central 
Croveriiment to the recommendation that there should 
be no change in the Central Government, unless it be 
in the direction of improving and increasing the power 
of the Executive. They have already quoted certain 
remarks contained in a memorandum on “The 
Executive in Modern Democracies,” and these-have a 
special bearing on the Central Government. 

Per the rest the Committee of the Chamber prefer 
that the question of the Central Government should 
be dealt with by the Associated Chambers of Com¬ 
merce. 

6. Melationa httwem. the Central Government and the 
Provincial Government. 

(a) The extent of the power of superintendence, 
direction and control to be exercised by the Central 
Government, 

Having in view the fact that the Committee of the 
Chamber have recommended the grant of provincial 
autonomy it follows that they must recommend that 
certain restrictions at present imposed the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, which obviously are antagonistic 
to provincial autonomy, must be relaxed. 

As all Provincial Subjects would, xmder the Com¬ 
mittee’s proposal, be transferred, the relaxation of 
the Secretary of State’s powers of superintendence 
under section 19A will automatically apply to all 
Provincial Subjects. 

Section 46 (1) of the Government of India Act, 
which lays down that Local Governments ai’e obliged 
to obey the orders of the Governor General in Council 
and to keep him constantly informed of all matters 
relating to the Government of the Province, must be 
maintained. Such powers, as are imposed by section 
81A, whereunder the Governor of a province must, or 
in some cases may, reserve a Bill for consideration 
by the Governor General should also be maintained. 

Discretionary powers should be given to the 
Governor General imder section 46 (3) to revoke or 
suspend Provincial (Executive) Councils, subject to 
the proviso that the Governor General may at his 
discretion reserve orders pending the decision of the 
Secretary of State. The references above to the 
Executive Council would, if the Committee’s recom¬ 
mendations are accepted, apply, mutatis mutandis, 
to the Provincial Cabinets, which it is intended shall 
talte the place of the Executive Coimeils. 

The Governor should himself have powers to sus¬ 
pend his Cabinet, pending the decision of the Governor 
General in Council. 

The present powers of a Governor to dissolve his 
Legislative Council should be maintained in regard to 
both the Provincial Lower and Upper Houses, but it 
is thought desii'abl© that ovsr-riding powers in this 
direction should be vested in the Governor General in 
Council. 

In the event of the Governor, or the Governor 
General in Coxmeil, dissolving the Legislature all 
powers vested in the Legislature should vest in the 
Governor during the ensuing six months or such 
shorter period as may be necessary pending the 
election of a new Legislature. 

It is further recommended that in a case of grave 
emergency the Governor General may, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of State, entirely suspend 
a Provincial Administration for an indefinite period, 
and make such directions for can-ying on the Adminis¬ 
tration as may be suitable. 

Dealing specifically with certain of the pr^ent 
powers of supervision and control the Conmatteo 
desire to make the following recommendations, some 
of which have already been made 

The Local Government Borrowing Rules under 
section 30 (1) (a) of the present Act should be main¬ 
tained. 


In regard to the foltowii^jules tmder Jhe 
tion Rules it is recommended that;— 

Rule 6, which makes it a duty of a Local Govern¬ 
ment to supply infomiation to the Governor General 
in Council, should be maintained. 

Rule 12 (a), regarding roads and other means of 
communication of military importance, should he 
maintained. 

Rules 46 to 48, governing the employment, of the 
agency of the Governor in Council by the Governor 
G-eneral in Council in the administration of Central 
subjects, should be maintained. 

Rule 49, limiting the power of superintendence, 
direction and control over a local Government, 
vested in the Governor General, in relation to 
transferred subjects would now apply to all pro¬ 
vincial subjects and should be maintained. In 
view of the importance of a general co-ordination 
of provincial activities, especially in such matters 
as health, roads, electricity and irrigation, the 
Committee of the Chamber are disposed to agree 
with the Muddiman Committee {vide their Report, 
Para. 48) that the contemplated transfer of all 
subjects may necessitate reservation to the Central 
Government of somewhat greater powers of super¬ 
vision and control than the existing rule 49 would 
give. 

Rule 13, which' states that, save in the case of 
transferred subjects, nothing in the Devolution Rules 
derogates from the power of superintendence, direction 
and control conferred Qn the Governor General 
in Council by the Act, would cease to be operative. 

Rule 27, giving powers to the Secretary of State 
and to the Governor General in Council to sanction 
expenditure on certain transferred subjects detailed 
in Schedule 3 should remain, but the Schedule would 
need-to be altered. 

The Scheduled Taxes Rules should remain, but it 
might become necessary to extend Schedule 1. This, 
however, is a point on which the Committee of the 
Chamber are unable to make a specific recommenda¬ 
tion as it is a part of the question of financial relation¬ 
ship which they would prefer to see examined by 
an expert committee. In regard to Schedule 2, 
however, the recommendation has already been 
made that this Schedule should not be extended. 

The Local Legislatures (Previous Sanction) Rules, 
under section 80A(3)(h), should remain. In this 
connection it is recommended that all enactments 
dealing with industrial matters should be included 
in the Schedule to these Rules. 

The Reservation of Bills Rules, under section 81(a), 
should remain, with suitable changes conseqtient 
on the proposed abolition of dyarchy and the 
disappearance, of the distinction between “trans¬ 
ferred ” and “ reserved ” subjects. 

The Rtiles regarding the Civil Services in India 
should remain. 

(6) Classification of stdyects as Central and Pro¬ 
vincial. 

The proposal of the Committee of the Chamber 
to trauMer all reserved subjects in the Provinces 
will necessitate a very definite delimitation of the 
boundary between Provincial and Central subjects. 

The present Devolution Rules in the Government 
of India Act show, in Schedule 1, the subjects which 
ai-e at present Provincial. The Committee of the 
Chamber recommend that these should not be 
added to. 

Of the present Provincial subjects the question 
whether “ Law and Order ” should continue to be 
a Provincial subject or should be reserved to the 
Central Government h® been the cause of much 
anxiety and discussion in the Committee of. the 
Chamber. Included under this head is the subject 
of the Police which has in the past been the one 
which more than any other has been attacked in 
the Provincial Councils. Having been a reserved 
subject these attacks have been successfully met, 
and supplies, which have been refused in certain 
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5. The Central Government. 

The Committee of the Chamber desire to confine 
their remarks on the specific subject of the Central 
Government to the recommendation that there should 
be no change in the Central Government, unless it be 
in the direction of improving and increasing the power 
of the Executive. They have already quoted certain 
remarks contained in a memorandum on “ The 
Executive in Modem Democracies,” and these have a 
special bearing on the Central Government. 

For the rest the Committee of the Chamber prefer 
that the question of the Central Government should 
be dealt with by the Associated Chemibers of Com¬ 
merce. 

6. Relations between the Central Oovemment and the 

Provincial Government. 

{a) The extent of the power of superintendence, 
direction and control to be exercised by the Central 
Government. 

Having in view the fact that the Committee of the 
Chamber have recommended the grant of provincial 
autonomy it follows that they must recommend that 
certain restrictions at present imposed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, which obviously are antagonistic 
to provincial autonomy, must be relaxed. 

As all Provincial Subjects woiild, tmder the Com¬ 
mittee’s proposal, be transferred, the relaxation of 
the Secretary of State’s powers of superintendence 
under section 19A will automatically apply to all 
Provincial Subjects. 

Section 46 (1) of the Goverament of India Act, 
which lays down that Local Governments are obhged 
to obey the orders of the Governor General in Council 
and to keep him constantly informed of all matters 
relating to the Government of the Province, must bo 
maintained. Such powers, as are imposed by section 
81 A, whereunder the Governor of a province must, or 
in some cases may, reserve a Bill for consideration 
by the Governor General should also be maintained. 

Discretionary powers should bo given to the 
Governor General under section 46 (3) to revoke or 
suspend Provincial (Executive) Coimcils, subject to 
the proviso that the Governor General may at his 
discretion reserve orders pending the decision of the 
Secretary of State. The references above to the 
Executive Council would, if the Committee’s recom¬ 
mendations are accepted, apply, mutatis mutandis, 
to the Provincial Cabinets, which it is intended shall 
take the place of the Executive Councils. 

The Governor should himself have powers to sus¬ 
pend his Cabinet, pending the decision of the Governor 
General in Council. 

The present powers of a Governor to dissolve his 
Legislative Council should be maintained in regard to 
both the Provincial Lower and Upper Houses, but it 
is thought desirable that ovor-riding powers in this 
direction should be vested in the Governor General in 
Council. 

In the event of the Governor, or the Governor 
General in Cormcil, dissolving the Legislature all 
powers vested in the Legislature should vest in the 
Governor during the ensuing six months or such 
shorter period as may be necessary pending the 
election of a new Legislature. 

It is further recommended that in a case of grave 
emergency the Governor General may, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of State, entirely suspend 
a Provincial Administration for an indefinite period, 
and make such directions for carrying on the Adminis¬ 
tration as may be suitable. 

Dealing specifically with certain of the present 
powers of supervision and control the Committee 
desire to make the following recommendations, some 
of which have already been made :— 

The Local Government Borrowing Rules under 
section 30 (1) (o) of the present Act should be main¬ 
tained. 


In regard to the following rules rmder the Devolu¬ 
tion Rules it is recommended that:— 

Rule 6, which makes it a duty of a Local Govern¬ 
ment to supply information to the Governor General 
in Coimcil, should be maintained. 

Rule 12 (a), regarding roads and other means of 
communication of military importance, should be 
maintained. 

Rules 46 to 48, governing the employment of the 
agency of the Governor in Council by the Governor 
General in Council in the administration of Central 
subjects, should be maintained. 

Rule 49, limiting the power of superintendence, 
direction and control over a local Government, 
vested in the Governor General, in relation to 
transferred subjects would now apply to all pro¬ 
vincial subjects and should be maintained. In 
view of the importance of a general co-ordination 
of provincial activities, especially in such matters 
as health, roads, electricity and irrigation, the 
Committee of the Chamber are disposed to agree 
with the Muddiman Committee [vide their Report, 
Para. 48) that the contemplated transfer of all 
subjects may necessitate reservation to the Central 
Government of somewhat greater powers of super¬ 
vision and control than the existing rule 49 wotdd 
give. 

Rule 13, which'states that, save in the case of 
transferred subjects, nothing in the Devolution Rules 
derogates from the power of superintendence, direction 
and control conferred on the Governor General 
in Council by the Act, would cease to be operative. 

Rule 27, giving powers to the Secretary of State 
and to the Governor General in Council to sanction 
expenditure on certain transferred subjects detailed 
in Schedule 3 should remain, but the Schedule would 
need to be altered. 

The Scheduled Taxes Rules should remain, but it 
might become necessary to extend Schedule 1. This, 
however, is a point on which the Committee of the 
Chamber are unable to make a specific recommenda¬ 
tion as it is a part of the question of financial relation¬ 
ship which they would prefer to see examined by 
an expert committee. In regard to Schedule 2, 
however, the recommendation has already been 
made that this Schedule should not be extended. 

The Local Legislatures [Previous Sanction) Rules, 
under section 80A(3)(h), should remain. In this 
coimection it is recommended that all enactments 
dealing with industrial matters should be included 
in the Schedule to these Rules. 

The Reservation of Bills Rules, under section 81(c(), 
should remain, with suitable changes consequent 
on the proposed abolition of dyarchy and the 
disappearance, of the distinction between “ trans¬ 
ferred ” and “ reserved ” subjects. 

The Rules regarding the Civil Services in India 
should remain. 

(6) Classification of subjects as Central and Pro¬ 
vincial. 

The proposal of the Committee of the Chamber 
to transfer all reserved subjects in the Provinces 
wiU necessitate a very definite delimitation of the 
boundary between Provincial and Central subjects. 

The present Devolution Rules in the Government 
of India Act show, in Schedule 1, the subjects which 
are at present Provincial. The Committee of the 
Chamber recommend that these should not be 
added to. 

Of the present Provincial subjects the question 
whether “ Law and Order ” should continue to be 
a Provincial subject or should be reserved to the 
Central Government has been the cause of much 
anxiety and discussion in the Committee of the 
Chamber. Included imder this head is the subject 
of the Police which has in the past been the one 
which more than any other has been attacked in 
the Provincial Councils. Having been a reserved 
subject these attacks have been successfully met, 
and supplies, which have been refused in certain 
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Provinces for carrying on the work of the PoKce, 
have been restored by certification. Without this 
remedy the Police administration would have 
collapsed with the immediate result of chaos. It is 
certain that the subject of Police will continue to 
be one for acute criticism and it is feared that in 
the future attacks similar to those in the past will 
continue to be made. Now that it is proposed to 
transfer all Provincial subjects the gravest appre¬ 
hension is felt as to the wisdom of leaving “ Law 
and Order ” including the Executive Magistracy 
and the Police as a Provincial subject, not oiily from 
the point of view of the probable refusal of supplies, 
but also from that of the efficiency of the services 
and of maintaining the confidence of the Officers, 
who, if called upon to exercise their duties to the 
utmost and take a strong hand, might be subjected 
to personal attacks and victimization. It is con¬ 
sidered to be most important that no opportunity 
whatever should be afforded for lessening the morale 
of these services, or of reducing the confidence of 
the Officers that they will be backed up by the 
Ad m ini s tration in canying out the duties enjoined 
on them. It is also in the highest degree necessary 
that the services of the Pohce should be immediately 
available in an emergency without hesitation and 
without the delay which might result if the actions 
of the PoHce or Executive Magistracy were liable 
to be visited on the head of a politician Minister in 
charge of the Department. At the same time the 
Comnuttee of the Chamber feel that the subject 
of “ Law and Order ” could not be successfully 
administered as a Central subject, even by agency 
means, and the withdrawal of this subject from 
among the Provincial subjects would certainly be 
regarded as a considerable negation of the principle 
of provincial autonomy. 

In the circumstances the Committee consider 
that the only solution of the problem lies in the 
recommendation that “ Law and Order ” should 
remain a Provincial subject, but that the portfolio 
for this Department should be with the Governor, 
who, in administering it, shall himself function as 
a Minister. For obvious reasons it is impossible 
that the Governor himself shall appear in person to 
answer to the Legislature on questions affecting 
“ Law and Order ” and it is therefore further recom¬ 
mended that, in his capacity of Minister, the Governor 
shall be represented in the Legislature by a senior 
official, acting as a Parliamentary Secretary. The 
Governor’s powers of veto should extend to “ Law 
and Order ” as to other matters, but his powers of 
certification, which it is recommended shall be 
severely circumscribed, should certainly apply to 
“ Law and Order.” 

The Committee realise that this preservation of 
the power of certification is in itself incompatible 
with the principle of provincial autonomy, but such 
incompatibility, in the case of “ Law and Order ” 
appears to be entirely unavoidable, since the matter, 
involving as it does grave issues of peace and tran- 
quilhty, life and death, is far too serious to expose 
to the dangers of an unwise experiment. 

(c) Financial relationship between the Central and 
Provincial Governments including the Meston Settlement. 

The Committee of the Chamber feel that this 
question is far too complex and specialised for them 
to be able to offer any useful opinions. They also 
realise the contentious nature of the subject and that 
locahsed opinions must of necessity be to some extent 
selfish and widely variant. They therefore feel 
that, actually, this is a matter for special consideration 
by an expert Finance Committee, working under or 
with the Statutory Commission. It may be that 
if this suggestion is adopted, and if in the future this 
expert Committee issues a questionnaire dealing 
with specific points coming tmder this sub-head the 
Committee of the Chamber may be able to assist 
with their opinions. 


7. The Courts and the Judiciary. 

The Committee of the Chamber feel that they 
cannot assist with any opinion on this subject. 

8. The Constitutional Problem. 

The Committee of the Chamber, realising that 
the subjects indicated under this head are of the 
first importance to Commerce and Industry in India 
consider that they could be more appropriately 
dealt with by the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
as a whole, than by individual Chambers. 

9. The relationship between the Central Government, 

the Secretary of State and the British Parliament.' 

The Committee prefer to leave this question also 
to the Associated Chambers of Commerce. 

10. The position of the Services. 

The Committee of the Chamber feel that they 
cannot, in treating this subject do better than refer 
•the Statutory Commission to the opinions expressed 
by the Chamber in a letter dated the 12th December, 
1923, to the Royal Commission on the Superior 
Civil Services (the Lee Commission). A copy of 
this letter is accordingly attached as Annexure C 
to this Memorandum. The opinion of the Chamber 
in regard to the Services has in no way altered since 
1923. 

To the opinions then expressed the Committee 
of the Chamber desire to ^d the specific recom¬ 
mendation that all Essential Services should be under 
the control of the Central Government and that the 
salaries of officers in these Services should be non- 
votable. 

11. The Growth of Education. 

The Committee of the Chamber appreciate that 
this subject is among the most important of those 
into which the Statutory Commission is to enquire. 
It is noted that a special annmmcement as to this 
branch of the enquiry is to be made and that a 
special Committee has been appointed to deal with 
it. If this special Committee should see fit to require 
the detailed views of the Chamber on any specific 
points coimected with education in these Provinces 
these details will, as far as possible, be gladly dealt 
with. 

Meantime the Committee of the Chamber desire 
to offer the following general observations :— 

It is incontestible that among civilised nations 
India is probably the most backward in its general 
education. The reasons for this are several and 
complex, but it may be stated as a widely demon¬ 
strated fact that in India, speaking generally, there 
is no desire for primary education. The difficulties 
in imparting primary education are greatly increased 
by the fact that, owing to the almost complete 
illiteracy of women there are no female teachers 
available to fill the function which has been fmmd 
so essential in other countries of imparting elementary 
instruction in the home or in primary schools. When 
the mother of a family is herself entirely illiterate 
and when anything in the direction of the general 
spread of education is actually discouraged among 
the women of the poorer classes, which comprise 
the vast majority of India’s population, the problem 
becomes difficult almost to the point of hopelessness. 

In regard to the gro’wth of education in India and 
particularly in these Provinces the Committee of 
the Chamber are privileged to quote from a note 
prepared by an Indian member of their body. The 
full note is also attached as Annexure D to this 
Memorandum. Particular attention is invited to 
the remarks in this note on primary education, in 
regard to which the specific conclusion arrived at 
is that “ it is clear that primary education as at 
present carried on is worse than useless and no real 
progress can be made until considerably larger 
eunoimts of funds are available.” 

The general conclusions are as follows :— 

" Taking an unbiassed view of the whole situation, 
one is forced to the conclusion that, so far as University 
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and Secondary education go, there is no great need 
for expansion at the present moment, hut the question 
of Primary Education deserves the serious considera¬ 
tion of all well-wishers of the country. The appalling 
illiteracy of the masses is retarding progress in every 
direction and is bound up with many of the economic 
issues which call for solution. But Without frmds 
it is impossible to do much more than what is being 
already done. The question therefore is purely 
one of rupees, annas and pies. 

It has been urged in some quarters that Government 
has adopted a very parsimonious pohcy in respect 
of education. This charge is not borne out by 
facts. By far the major portion of the expenditure 
on education is being found by the Provincial 
exchequer. There seems no reason why local bodies 
should not raise, by additional taxation, fimds to 
be spent on the expansion of primary education. 
The question of introducing compulsory education 
by a local option was first mooted by the late Mr. G. K. 
Gokhale in the year 1911. Mr. Gokhale’s dream 
has materialised in so far that eight provincial 
legislatures have placed on their statute books 
Primary Education Acts. It does not redound 
to the credit of local bodies that they have not taken 
full advantage of the facility offered by these Acts. 
It is clear that Government cannot do much more. 
It is now for the people themselves to find the where¬ 
withal for bringing about educational expansion 
which has been the subject of so much discussion 
in the past. The stage has now been reached where 
“ deeds ” and not “ Words ” are wanted. One 
cannot help sounding a note of warning against the 
tendency to cheapen education regardless of efficiency. 
It seems to be a common idea that education consists 
merely of cramming certain books and of passing 
certain examinations. Little regard is paid to the 
question of development of character and physical 
training. A young man with the finest degrees in 
the world, who has paid no attention to the building 
of his character and to keeping himself physically 
fit, will be of very little use in fighting life’s battles. 
It is important that special attention should be given 
to these two matters, otherwise the products of our 
schools and colleges will not prove to be useful 
citizens. We have amongst us thousands of young 
men whose education began in words and ended 
in words and when they settle down in life they 
find that they have nothing to fall back upon. The 
whole trouble is that they have been educated away 
from life and they do not understand what is educating 
for life. They have been taught the contents of a 
certain number of books, but they have not been 
taught how to better their own living conditions. 
They do not even know how to earn their own 
living, except perhaps by teaching to otheis the 
words which have been taught to them, or by 
swelling the ranks of those without whose assistance 
the great occupation of litigation would be impossible. 
We do not understand, in this country, that the first 
and foremost duty of every man in this world is 
that he should be able to earn his own living. True 
education must turn a man’s mind towards work 
and not away from it, and should enable better living 
being earned not only for himself but also for those 
about him. Oiu* education unfortunately only 
increases our dependence on others. There can be 
no greater condenanation of our present system of 
education, but the fault lies with ourselves and no 
system of Government, however benevolent, can 
help those who cannot help themselves.” 

Annexhbe a. 

Goby of a Letter dated 13th August, 1924, 
FEOM THE Uppeb India Chamber of Commerce, 
Caw-npobe, to the Seobetaby, Befobms En- 
QuiBY Committee, Simla. 

The Committee of the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce understand from the Associated Chambers 


of Commerce that the Reforms Enquiry Committee 
are prepared to receive evidence, in the form of 
memoranda, from individual Chambers, members of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce. 

The Committee of this Chamber accordingly desire 
to be permitted to offer the following observations 
on the questions which are the subject of investigation 
by the Reforms Enquiry Committee. 

My Committee do not propose to go into details 
but to express their views in general terms. 

In November, 1918, the then Committee of the 
Chamber criticised the proposals contained in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report on Indian Constitu¬ 
tional Reforms. 

In doing so they emphasised certain points whereon 
the recommendations contained in the Report failed 
to meet the ideals which the Chamber had set as 
to the reformed system of Government. These 
ideals were not subsequently reached by the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1919, and it must therefore be 
plainly stated that the present system of Government 
is not regarded as satisfactory by the Members of 
this Chamber. But however this may be the scheme 
of Government, as drawn up by the Government 
of India Act, 1919, undoubtedly showed promise 
of success, if fairly worked, and was accordingly 
accepted with all loyalty. Any doubts as to its working 
were met by the fact that in fixing a period of ten 
years for the trial of the scheme, with a promise of 
revision in 1929, Parliament had ensured that the 
experiment would be given a fair trial and would not 
be hastily judged at too early a stage in its course. 

These anticipations have unfortunately not been 
fulfilled. The scheme has met with determined 
opposition from the day it came into operation and 
it has certainly not been given a chance to prove itself. 

In these circumstances it is entirely premature at 
this stage to form an opinion as to its success or 
failure. 

My Committee are of opinion that improvements 
can be effected, within the terms of the Act, by 
adjustments in the system of working but they are- 
emphatically and entirely opposed to the introduc¬ 
tion, at this immature stage of the experiment, of 
any change in the terms of the Act or of any alterations 
in the rules, save those which would assist in the 
smooth working of the Act. 

It is not necessary for my Committee to touch on 
the present unrepresentative electorate. The facts 
concerning this are notorious and it is not possible 
to effect any real improvement imtil the universal 
spread of education makes India ripe for an electoral 
system which has been forced upon her at a time when 
she is unprepared for it. 

But it is necessary strongly to emphasise the need 
for maintaining the communal system of the represen¬ 
tation of minorities which the unassailable logic of 
India’s present circumstances has rendered indis¬ 
pensable. 

In this connection the claim for the representation 
of European commerce on the Legislative Assembly 
must again be given prominence and in urging 
adequate representation for this important interest 
my Committee desire to make it clear that there 
must be no diminution in the already inadequate 
representation of the European Community. 

As far as may be consistent with the recom¬ 
mendation herein made that there should be no change 
in the terms of the Government of India Act, my 
Committee again advance certain recommendations 
which they put forward in November 1918, and the 
need for which is, in their estimation, even more 
pressing now than it then was. They then wrote :__ 

“ Financial devolution of Provinces.” - 

“The conclusions arrived at in the (Montagu- 
Chelmsford) Report as to the necessity for the finandal 
autonomy of the Provincial Government, the com¬ 
plete separation of revenues and the abolition of 
divided heads have the support of the Committee 
but the methods suggested for meeting the deficit 
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in the Imperial Budget in paragraph 206 of the 
Report are felt to be most inequitable and the 
Committee are of opinion that some better method 
of arriving at a settlement must be devised whereby 
any one province will not be unduly favoured at the 
expense of others. A per capita basis seems the 
fairest solution. 

“ Provincial Legklatuies.” 

“The Committee of the Chamber are of opinion 
that the Report has entirely ignored the strong and 
irresistible claims of the European Community to 
representation on the Provincial and Imperial legis¬ 
latures in their own right, in the right of their material 
interests in the country, which are admitted to be out 
of all proportion to their numerical strength, and in 
the right of the part they have played and must 
continue to play in the maintenance of peace and 
prosperity in India. 

The Community, as such, cannot be adequately 
represented merely by the medium of specialised 
bodies such as Chambers of Commerce. These bodies 
merit and must claim separate representation but 
not at the expense of the Europeans at large. Indeed, 
with the introduction of enlarged Councils the claim 
of Chambers of Commerce to proportioned increased 
representation is essential, not only in the Provincial 
Council but in the Imperial Legislative Assembly. 

The suggestion that the European Community 
should be represented by nomination—^itself a tem¬ 
porary expedient which it is avowedly intended to 
abolish—cannot find acceptance for a moment. 
Commimal representation, in spite of all that the 
authors of the Report say against it, is absolutely 
necessary and my Committee strongly recommend 
that this fact should be recognised and arrangements 
made for the adequate representation on the Provin¬ 
cial and Imperial Councils of Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians, Parsees, Indian Christians and other 
minority communities.” 

In amplification of these remarks it may be said 
that the European Chambers of Commerce, while 
representative of European Commercial opinion, do 
not represent Exiropean communal opinion. These 
Chambers include Indiems in their body and in many 
of them a certain proportion of Indians is on the 
Committee of the Chambers. The need for the 
separate representation on the Legislative Assembly 
of European communal interests and of European 
commercial interests is therefore clearly established. 
This need has been recognised, though inadequately, 
in the case of the Provincial Cormcils and the case for 
the extension of this principle to the Assembly is, 
in the opinion of my Committee, irresistible. 

Annexube B. 

Note on the Wobking of cebtain Govebnment 
Depabtments in the United Pbovinces. 

Industries Department. 

It is well known that this Department has failed so 
far to justify its existence. Broadly speaking the 
Department has failed effectively to assist the develop¬ 
ment of any industries. So far as major industries 
go, they are independent of the Department, but one 
might have expected that there would have been some 
expansion or development of the cottage industries 
of the Province as a result of the efforts of the Depart¬ 
ment. These hopes have been entirely falsified. A 
reference to page 76 of the Administration Reports of 
the United Provinces for 1926-27 will show that the 
activities of the Department have shown no tangible 
results, except perhaps in respect of industrial educa¬ 
tion. The recommendations of the Holland Com¬ 
mission, which were the results of very exhaustive 
enquiry and thorough deliberation by men of such 
eminence as Sir Alfred Chatterton, Sir Dorab Tata, 
Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy, Sir Rajendra Nath 
Mukerji, and Sir Horace Curzon Plunkett, have under 
the Reforms been consigned to the waste paper basket. 
The Reformed Government has continued to blunder 


through in its own pecuhar way. The Legislatures do 
not understand the fimdamental principles governing 
the development of industries. The position of the 
Director of Industries under the Reforms has been a 
very difficult one. His staff consists mainly of men 
who are not at all qualified to be entrusted with the 
task of developing industries. If, however, the 
Director got together material from various outside 
sources and drew up a practical scheme, his recommen¬ 
dations have, in the majority of oases, been turned 
down by the Government. The Board of Industries 
has wasted its time on matters of no consequence. 

Co-operative Societies. 

The Co-operative movement in the Province has 
not made much headway tmder the Reforms. There 
has been very little progress and the efforts of the 
Department are reported to have been concentrated 
rather on the elimination of bad societies and the 
stabilization of good ones than on any increase in the 
spread of the movement. Liquidation proceedings 
have increased and several prosecutions have had to 
be undertaken for embezzlement. The Agricultural 
Credit Societies have failed to inspire confidence in 
those for whose benefit they exist, and the village 
bania still rules supreme. Non-Agricultural or 
industrial societies intended for the benefit of cottage 
industrialists have had a very disappointing past. 
There are only a very small number of such societies in 
the Province and even these are not faring well. The 
Departments of Industries and Co-operative Credit 
should, under a common Minister, have joined forces 
to bring about a real development of cottage industries 
but next to nothing has been done. 

Agricultural Department. 

So far as teaching and research go, the Department 
seems to have done well, but there is a common com¬ 
plaint against the Department that a good deal of its 
work is incapable of being turned to practical account. 
It is common knowledge that many of the Depart¬ 
ment’s demonstration farms are not paying. The 
Department is now empowered to grant loans for a 
variety of purposes connected with agricultural 
improvement, including the construction of permanent 
wells and the purchase of cattle and power machinery. 
During the year 1926-27, a sum of over 3 lakhs was 
granted as Taqavi on the recommendation of depart¬ 
mental officers; and a further sum of Rs. 3-2 lakhs 
was advanced for the purchase of seed and implements. 
This sum is disproportionately small, considering the 
extent of the Agricultural interests involved. In a 
recent article, the well-known Bombay Agriculturist, 
Dr. Mann showed that the economic prosperity and 
health of the masses depend very largely on the 
cattle. The activities of the U.P. Department of 
Agriculture in regard to cattle breeding have so far 
been a negligible item. The Department maintains 
two cattle farms, one at Madhurikund and the other 
at Manjhra. During the year 1926-27 the Madhuri¬ 
kund Farm maintained 617 head of cattle and issued 
196 buUs, the corresponding figures for the Manjhra 
Farm being 383 and 66 respectively. The Report 
of the Royal Agricultural Commission is awaited with 
great interest but there seems no doubt that, imless 
and until there is a marked improvement in the stock 
of the cattle, agricultural progress will not be satis¬ 
factory. Credit for whatever has been achieved by 
the Department is due entirely to its Director, Mr. G. 
Clarke, One may safely say that he has not received 
much constructive assistance either from the legisla¬ 
ture or from the Minister in charge. 

Annexube C. 

Copy op a Letteb dated 12th Decembeb, 1923, fbom 
THE Uppeb India Chambeb of Commebce, 
Cawnpobb, to the Chaibman, Royal Com¬ 
mission ON THE SUPEBIOB CiVIL SeBVICES, 
Camp, India. 

In response to the request communicated through 
the Chief Secretary to Government, United Provinces, 
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in his No. 6478 of the 24th October, 1923, the Coxa- 
mittee of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
desire to record their views on the questionnaire 
dealing with the organization of the services, issued 
by the Royal Commission on the Superior Civil 
Services. 

The Committee of the Chamber do not propose 
to reply to the questionnaire on Service conditions, 
this being appropriate only to members of the 
Services concerned. 

1. It is considered that comparatively little re¬ 
adjustment is necessary in the position of the all India 
Services. Save, possibly, for isolated individual 
appointments the duties and functions of aU of these 
Services should be preserved on the All-India basis 
as at present. 

2. The Committee of the Chamber state unhesi¬ 
tatingly that the maintenance of the European 
personnel in the All-India Services is, and always will 
be essential, to the extent of at least 60 per cent, 
in each of these services. 

In the “ Security ” Services particularly, i.e., the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service, 
this proportion of European Officers should never be 
lowered, having regard to the responsibilities of the 
Crown for the good Government of India. 

As competent Indians are found available in 
substitution for Europeans, the speed of progressive 
replacement should certainly not exceed, in the 
average, that set out in the Montagu-Chehnsford 
Report. The Committee of the Chamber view with 
some misgiving the fact that in the last two or three 
years the rate of replacement has been very con¬ 
siderably exceeded. 

The view point of the Chamber in this matter is 
clear and distinct. Practically the whole of the 
vast industrial and commercial enterprises of India 
have become possible in the past solely by reason of 
the confidence of investors in a stable and tmshaken 
Government. The Government which inspired this 
confidence was based on British ideals and methods, 
and has been administered by successive generations 
of men imbued with these ideals, who have spent 
themselves unselfishly and unremittingly in the 
task, and have built up a high tradition for the 
Services. 

That the standard of administration of the past 
shall be preserved is of first importance and this can 
only be achieved if it is made possible for a sufficient 
number of the men Who established and upheld these 
principles, and maintained these aims and ideals, to 
continue to serve the country. 

3. The Committee of the Chamber consider that all 
members of the All-India Services should be appointed 
and controlled by the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, the present conditions and safeguards being 
altered, if necessary, so as to ensure that the right 
material is attracted. 

Agreeing as they do with the principle that there 
must be an increase in the association of Indians in 
every branch of the Service, the Committee of the 
Chamber hold that it should be quite possible to obtain 
European recruits of the right stamp in the diminished 
numbers now necessary. To do this, the conditions of 
Service in this country must be made sufficiently 
attractive. The first step towards this is to give the 
classes from which these desirable recruits have 
hitherto been drawn sufficient confidence in the inten¬ 
tion and the ability of Government to secure the 
future of their servants. It is believed that this 
confidence will not be felt unless the Secretary of 
State in Council is a party to the agreement-under 
which they are engaged. 

There is, unfortunately, every reason to believe that 
this lack of confidence in the futrue is one of the main 
causes of the present dearth of European recruits of 
the right cl8«s. Other causes have been assigned to 
financial considerations -such as pay, pensions and 
allowances, insufficient to meet high living costs, 
and to the chamged environment due to the political 
Situation and the atmosphere of hostility in which the 


Civil Officer of to-day has to live and move. But, 
important as these causes are, they are believed to be 
less harmful in their results on recruiting than the 
lack of confidence in the secure tenme of office under 
the Government of India. 

4. All recruits for the Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian Police Service, and the majority of recruits 
in the Indian Medical Service and the Imperial 
Branch of the Civil Veterinary Department should be 
recruited on a whole-time basis. Certain specialists 
in tropical medicine might, however, be engaged on 
short-term contracts. The other All-India services, 
might, to some extent at least, be recruited from 
professional men willing to serve on short-teim 
contracts. 

One practical objection to this method of recruit¬ 
ment in a service such as the Indian Forest Service 
would, however, be the difficulty of obtaining, on 
short-term contracts, men acquainted with the 
languages of the country. 

While it is preferable that short-term officers in the 
All-India Services should also be appointed and con¬ 
trolled by the Secretary of State in Council, the 
Committee of the Chamber cannot resist the argument 
that there is less possibility of objection in their case 
than in others to the appointment and control 
passing to the Government of India or provincial 
Governments. 

5. It has already been said in dealing with question 3 
that it is considered desirable that all members of 
the All-India Services should be appointed and 
controlled by the Secretary of State in Council. 

That this system should continue in the case of 
Indians as well as of Europeans is an opinion which 
follows on the belief that, save in the matter of a 
necessary allowance to Emopeans for service over¬ 
seas, all officers of any one service should be treated 
alike. The possibility of exception in the case of short¬ 
term specialists is admitted but in this too it is 
urged that Europeans and Indians should be treated 
alike. 

6. This same argument is held to be applicable in 
the matter of the rates of pay. The Committee of 
the Chamber do not consider it within their frmction 
to enter into details of the pay of the various services 
but they hold that every effort should be made to 
adopt an adequate scale of pay in each service and 
that this scale should apply uniformly to all officers, 
Europeans and Indians alike, in that service. 

But the European Officer must of necessity receive 
that special consideration to which his service under 
overseas’ conditions entitles him. This can only be 
secured by an adequate overseas’ allowance. The 
present overseas’ allowances, which, it is understood, 
amounts in the senior grades to Rs. 260/— per month, 
is utterly inadequate. Actually it is no more than 
sufficient to educate one boy in England and its 
enhancement is of immediate and pressing impor¬ 
tance. Full consideration should be given to the fact 
that the European officer of even moderate seniority 
is faced with the responsibility of keeping up two, or 
often three, establishments. He has to maintain 
himself at his station, his children at home, where 
they are being educated, and for several months in 
the year his wUe at home or in the hills. There is 
no question of inclination or option in this. If his 
family are to continue in health, he himself be freed 
from anxiety in their regard, and his children suitably 
educated he must undertake this expense and the 
present overseas’ allowance is ridiculously insufficient 
to meet it. 

An adequate overseas’ allowance would certainly 
go far to induce the proper and desirable type of 
European recruit to come forward for service in 
India and would be far less costly than any universal 
increase in pay. 

7. The Conunittee of the Chamber do not propose to 
go into the question of the organization of the Superior 
Provincial Services, since they do not see any necessity 
for differentiation, other than by means of an over¬ 
seas’ allowance, between Europeans and Indians in 
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*h 0 Superior All-India Services. They do not in any 
way favour the provincialisation of any of these 
Services, nor can they in the time at their disposal, 
go into the question of relegating certain specialised 
appointments in the present All-India Services to the 
Provincial Services. They are prepared to admit 


that there may be some appointments the status 
of which can be reduced without reducing the 
attractiveness of the All-India Services to recruits. 
But they deprecate ansrthing which can be construed 
as a desire to pluck the plums of these All-India 
Services and pass them on to the Provincial Services. 


LUCKNOW. 

Dated 7th December, 1928. 
AFTERNOON. 


PBESENT : 

All the Mbmbebs op the Commission, op the Centbal Committee (except Mr. KrTTAmrAT Peemchand), 
AND op the United Pbovinoes Pbovinoial Committee. 


Deputation from the UPPER INDIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Cawnpore.* 
The Deputation consisted of:— 

1. Mr. A. L. Carnegie, President, Upper 3. Mr. E. M. Souter, M.L.C. 

India Chamber of Commerce. 4. Mr. J. G. Ryan, M.B.E., V.D., Secre- 

2. Mr. T. S. Gavin Jones, M.L.A. tary. Upper India Chamber of Commerce. 


**** 4 >***« * 

1. Lord Strathcona ; We have got as far as page 369 
in the memorandum. We have got there sub¬ 
head (6), “ The working of diarchy.” Therein you say, 
“ The vmanimous feeling of the Committee of the 
Chamber is that the diarchical system has failed and 
that it should forthwith be abolished.” Then you go 
on to say, “ So far from providing a system of 
responsible self-government diarchy has produced 
complete irresponsibility.” Is not that rather a 
strong statement to make, Mr. Carnegie ? Would 
you care to qualify that statement in euiy way or 
elucidate it or elaborate it ? You say diarchy has 
produced complete irresponsibility ?—(ikfr. Carnegie.) 
I admit that “ complete ” is rather a sweeping state¬ 
ment. 

2. You are of the opinion that it does not give the 
ministers in charge of the transferred departments a 
really good chance 7—I will ask Mr. Gavin Jones to 
reply to that question. He has a personal knowledge 
of the working of the legislature. {Mr. Qavin Jones.) 
We would like to qualify that in a way by saying 
that we do not think that the Montford scheme has 
failed entirely due to diarchy but because the respon¬ 
sible side of the Government was not given any 
responsibility at all. In our new proposals we have 
stated that they would be responsible for everything 
except Law and Order. They control finance and 
they would not as they do now depend on the official 
bloc. They will have to maintain their own party 
in the House and the position then even under diarchy 
would be very different. 

A **4t***** * 

11. Then the next question I ask you is this. We 
pass on to a very detailed and clearly set out paragraph 
on Law and Order on page 370. And on page 371 
towards the end of that paragraph you say : “In 
the circumstances the Committee consider that the 
only solution of the problem lies in the recom¬ 
mendation that ‘ Law and Order ’ should remain a 
provincial subject, but that the portfolio for this 
department should be with the Governor, who, in 
administering it, shall hi m self function as a minister.” 


Then you go on to say: “ The Governor shall be 
represented in the legislature by a senior official, 
acting as a parliamentary secretary ” to answer for 
the Governor in the legislature. Do you not think 
that it will be a very great strain on the Governor who 
has got in addition other departments to administer 7 
— {Mr. Qavin Jones.) It would be a strain, certainly, 
but not a very great strain. We do not think it is 
impracticable and we see no other way out of it, 
because we have definitely said that the police should 
not be centralised. We certainly do not favour trans¬ 
ferring it to a minister responsible only to the autono¬ 
mous legislature. 

12. I take it your view is that though it is a pro¬ 
vincial subject, you think the best thing would be 
that it should be administered by the Governor with a 
parliamentary secretary acting as his spokesman in 
the legislature ?—Yes. The position will be very 
much the same as it is now. The Inspector Gener^ 
will be in the House to answer all questions as also 
the secretary. Perhaps the secretary will be thwe 
to answer aU the questions and for all practical 
purposes he would be an ostensible minister, but the 
responsibility would be with the Governor, and really, 
as a matter of fact under the present circumstances, 
the Governor, being the head of the executive, ie 
responsible in practice, and it works out very much 
to the same thing. 

13. Chairman : May I just ask this question 7—I 
am not sure I have appreciated this document in one 
respect. You say at the bottom of page 368 and at 
the top of page 369 in effect, that you feel the impor¬ 
tance of securing that the executive of a province 
dhould be strong. That is right; is it not 7—Yes. 

14. I think that fairly expresses your general 
view. You think this is a cotmtry in which the 
executive should be strong 7— {Mr. Ryan.) We felt 
that. Sir, but we could not put the implication more 
clearly than was offered in this note from which we 
quote. 

15. Then you say at the bottom of page 369, sub¬ 
head {g), “ The executive has, since the introduction of 
the reforms, been weakened,” which I imagine means 


* The deputation was also examined during the morning of 7th December, 1928, but the report of this meeting has 
not been printed. 
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that you think that the influence of the legislature 
on executive administration has tended to make the 
executive government less firm ? Is that your view ? 
— {Mr. Oavin Jones.) Our view is that the Government 
has been weakened owing to the fact that the execu¬ 
tive has been heckled in the legislature and it is 
continually being heckled and being made respon¬ 
sible to answer questions in the House. That is our 
opinion, and we believe that is the main reason why 
the executive has been weakened. 

16. Because of heckling and pressure ?—Yes. The 
executive are always in the House and their mind is 
always on the legislature. They are not expert 
politicians and they are worried by any individual 
and that has a great tendency to weaken the execu¬ 
tive. 

17. So far I follow your view. Now then I want to 
see if I follow quite clearly the line of remedy which 
you suggest. You say on page 368 and again on 
page 369 that the view of your Chamber is that there 
ought to be in effect in the provinces what is called 
provincial autonomy. I have not forgotten your 
special provision about Law and Order, but that is 
your general view ?—Yes. 

18. Do I imderstand that would mean this, leaving 
aside Law and Order the heads of aU other depart¬ 
ments dealing with provincial subjects would be 
ministers ?—That is so. 

19. Well then, the ministers would be members, 
would not they, of the council ?—They would be 
supported by their party. 

20. They would be members ?—That is so. 

21. What is not quite clear to me at the moment is 
how the new scheme that you sketch out in your view 
will produce the strong executive which you desire, 
since you think the present executive is weakened 
by the fact of constant questions in the council. Will 
the ministers be questioned just as before ?—They 
will be; but they should be, if parliamentary govern¬ 
ment is carried out in a proper way, as it is not now, 
supported by a strong party in the House to be able 
to stand up against criticism. 

22. When you say executive, you mean permanent 
ofScials ?—Yes. 

23. What is in my mind is this. In the English 
parliamentary system, while we have not got perma¬ 
nent officials in the House of Commons, we have got 
of course the pohtieal head of the department who is 
bound both by constitution and practice and as a 
matter of honour and good faith to stand the whole 
racket of parliamentary criticism for his officials?— 
That is exactly what we want, because then the 
expert politician in the House should defend his 
executive, whereas in the present case the executive 
are up there to defend themselves. I am talking 
about the permanent official. 

24. I quite understand that when you use the word 
“ executive ” you mean permanent official ?—^Yes. 

25. It really comes to this; you think that perma¬ 
nent officials ought not to be part of the provincial 
council and you think that if they were excluded and 
the council contained the ministers who are the 
chiefs of the departments that will tend to strengthen 
the executive ?—That is the view, provided parliamen¬ 
tary government is going to be stable. We feel that 
it should be given a trial. 

26. Then the other point is this. You think that 
if you were to build up the council by indirect election 
through electoral colleges, you would produce a 
membership that is more hkely to act in the direction 
which promotes stable government ?—We hope so. 
Sir. 

27. Of course, there is another reason which may be 
mged for this method of indirect election and indeed 
I think it has already been mentioned. It is the 
reason that is suggested both on account of the vast 
size of the coimtry and therefore the mechanical 
difficulty of getting direct election eSectively carried 
through and the fact that at any rate at present such 
a very large proportion of the population is compara¬ 
tively ill-informed of political affairs ?—^That is so. 


j 

28. That has got nothing to do with directl 
strengthening the executive, but it might be urged, 
I suppose, as a reason for using indirect election. As 
you say, it is easy to imagine that in a group of 
villages you would constitute the primary unit of 
panchayats and that the panchayats would then 
themselves be constituents to elect district boards and 
so forth ?— {Mr. Ryan.) It would undoubtedly spread 
to those who would be in the lowest rank of electors a 
far better feeling than now prevails as to the use of 
their vote; the fact that they have a mandate in the 
House and that they could use it. At present with an 
electorate for this council of 3 • 6 per cent, it can hardly 
be said to be representative, whereas if it were built up 
from the lower grades—and remember. Sir, we have 
always insisted that in that lowest grade there shall 
be quite a fair percentage of literacy—the feeling 
would come home quicker to that lowest grade of 
elector that he is represented in the House by a person 
for whose election he has, however indirectly, been 
responsible, and whom he may on a future occasion 
hold responsible for failure. 

29. There is only one other thing. Going back to 
that really very interesting quotation of yours at the 
bottom of page 368 and the top of page 369, it is a 
quotation which contrasts the method which can be 
followed in a country where there are strong parties 
hke England with the methods which have been 
followed in some other places. The second method 
you call, or rather this quotation calls, the “ presiden¬ 
tial system.” I suppose one characteristic of the 
presidential system is this, is it not, that though the 
minister is chosen because it is believed he has the 
support of a body of elected members, still when he 
is chosen and appointed, he is not liable by. some 
snatch vote or some censure to be unseated from his 
position as minister ? That seems to be what one 
means by ” presidential system ” ?—^Yes, security 
of tenure of ofSoe. 

30. Of some sort or kind ?—Yes. 

31. I do not know if you gentlemen will point 
out whether the Indian conditions may make it 
necessary to secure a stronger executive, while at the 
same time you have a representative legislative body. 
I do not know whether you gentlemen at all contem¬ 
plate that ministers should have any sort of security 
of tenure beyond what they have now ?—^V\^e discussed 
that point and we found it very difficult because 
we saw certain evils in guaranteeing them an assured 
security of tenure of office. 

32. Yes, there are difificulties; but if you are really 
trying to apply the British parliamentary system 
expressed in this epigram that it is the Cabinet that 
controls Parliament and not Parliament that controls 
the Cabinet, you should consider this question as to 
whether minister.^ will have more security of tenure. 

I think one way of applying the phrase in England will 
be this. It is quite true that a man appointed as a 
Cabinet Minister m England theoretically is liable to 
find himself turned out by a House of Commons’ 
vote. No one imagines that the man would remain a 
Cabinet Minister if the House of Commons passes 
a vote of censure on him. But in fact it does not 
happen. It does not happen because our system at 
home, you know, is one which gives the man who is 
appointed a Minister a pretty sure prospect that he is 
now going to have the opportuirity of running his 
department during the life-time of the legislature. 
It seems to me to be important. I want to know 
whether you have considered this. In order to secure 
a strong executive, do you think you ought to consider 
whether it might be secured by some method which 
gave the ministers some better security of tenure 
than they would otherwise have ?—I am afraid we 
have to avoid the responsibility for expressing a 
definite opinion on that, and the best we can say now 
is, there is the quotation put before you with the 
recommendations, “look at this and do your best.” 

33. You commend the remarks ?—Yes. 

33a. Lord Burnham : Is there not another aspect 
of the presidential principle which you may imply ? 
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The presidential principle is as a rule carried through 
plebiscite rather than parliamentary sanction ?— 
Quite so. 

34. You are thinking of the plebiscite principle ?—■ 
I do not think we are wanting to welcome that at all. 

35. The election to the United States is virtually 
by a plebiscite ?—It is a very difficult thing in a 
country like this. 

36. What you were thinking was the plebiscite 
as opposed to parliamentary selection, is it so ?— 
We have not considered that. We left that to you. 
{Mr. Gavin Jones.) We do not see how it could be 
applied to India. 

37. I want to ask you one or two questions in 
regard to the indirect system of election through 
electoral colleges which I know you .support. The 
first stage is the panchayat, is it not ?—That is right. 

38. The difficulty that suggests itself in that regard 
is this. We have it in evidence and by documentary 
statements that in several provinces of India, notably 
in Bombay, the panchayat system hardly exists at 
present ?—^It is no reason why we should be dis¬ 
couraged because we hold a definite opinion. We 
feel that the machinery does exist in certain pro¬ 
vinces. We are not acquainted with the conditions 
in Bombay, although we have been informed that in 
Bombay, by reason of the existence of the ryotwari 
system, the ground is really more favourable for the 
panchayat system than it is up here. 

39. Lord Burnham : I was trying to suggest to you 
that there might be some substitute as a first step. 
In France, for example, the mayors of the communes 
who correspond to the village community here go to 
the electoral colleges. Therefore, it might be possible 
even where there was no panchayat for the headman of 
the village community to go to an electoral college. 
Is that a possibility ?—possibility, certainly, where 
it does not exist, but it must always be remembered 
that such a thing in this country is complicated by 
the communal question. Where there is a panchaj^at 
the communal question might be met. I do not see 
it quite being met by the patch or village headmen 
functioning as first grade electors. 

40. Then it will involve—I dare say it is possible 
—the universal adoption of the panchayat in the 
different provinces for this purpose ?—We would 
definitely like to see it. 

41. Yes, I was trying to get it out ?—^Yes, quite so. 

42. Do you hold that by means of this interlocking 
system there would be really greater responsibility 
on the part of the elected members, by indirect 
election, than there is on the part of elected members 
under the direct system ?—Any change would be for 
the better, Sir, because we cannot see that there is 
any responsibility on the part of an elected member 
to his so-called electorate to-day. 

43. You think so from personal experience ?—From 
what we have been informed and what we have 
seen. 

44. Then, may I ask, in view of the stress laid 
on this in the Montford report, whether you think it 
possible that the individual elector might feel a 
greater sense of participation in this way than he 
does now when he is dealing with the vast unknown ?— 
We feel it would be hopeful, Sir. It would be hopeful 
in that direction. 

46. And that it might help local self-government to 
a greater extent in some cases ?—That is possible. 

46. It has been suggested that this system would be 
open to manipulation and corruption in regard to the 
men who would be the electors in the last stage ?— 
That is always a probability in this country. 

47. Do you think the opportunities for corruption 
would be greater then than they are now ?—I would 
not care to express any opinion on that. 

48. In your opinion, in the opinion of your Associa¬ 
tion, it would be better than the present system ?— 
Yes, Sir. 

49. You think you will get, by this means, men who 
would be more truly representative ?—We can. always 
be hopeful. Sir. 


60. There is only one other subject on which I 
want to ask one or two questions. In regard to the 
Second Chamber you propose, I understand, one- 
third of the size of the First Chamber. What I wanted 
to ask you was whether you do not think there is a 
danger, to judge from analogy, of too much trust being 
put in the resisting or the moderating power of the 
Second Chamber and therefore diminishing responsi¬ 
bility in the First Chamber, and possibly in the 
Governor himself ?—That is a contingency we have 
not thought of, but even with that we feel that it is 
worth trying. 

51. Do you think there are enough men of the 
right sort to constitute the legislative councils and 
Second Chambers in the province ?—-Yes, there are, 
definitely. 

52. Mr. Hartshorn ; I would like to ask a few 
questions on this subject which Lord Bmnham 
was dealing with. It seems to me that this proposal 
which strikes at the existing franchise and the 
existing constituencies in rural areas is a bit of a 
revolutionary proposal, a complete change ?—It 
occurs to us as being a sensible dismantling of an 
unsatisfactory structure. 

63. Put it that way if you like. You are just 
proposing to dismantle the whole edifice that has 
been erected in rural areas up to now ?—If I may say 
so, a thoroughly bad edifice should be dismantled. 

54. I would like to see if I clearly understand what 
your ideas are. I understand that what you suggest 
is that panchayats should be set up in the villages 1 — 
Where they do not already exist. 

55. I think the panchayats set up so far are some 
of them confined to one village and some of them 
embrace a number of villages ?—Groups. 

56. I think the Panchayat Act was passed in 1920 ? 
—That is right. 

57. And the task of setting them up started in 
1921 ?—That is right. 

58. Wo are informed that the number of panchayats 
in existence at present in this province is about 4,600 ? 
—The munber of panchayats between 1922 and 1925 
increased very satisfactorily and then declined after 
1926. There were over 3,000 in 1922, over 6,000 in 
1925, and I believe last year there were just over 
4,600. 

69. That is right. I put it at 4,600. And I 
think there are about 42 millions of population 
residing in the villages. Now, the Panchayat Act, 
if I understand aright, confers certain powers and 
functions upon the panchayats and confines their 
operations in certain areas ?—That is right. 

60. And the areas covered by these panchayats 
embrace a population of 8J millions ?—I am quite 
prepared to accept that, Sir. I have no figures. 

61. As a practical proposition it has taken since 1921 
to set up panchayats in one-fifth of this province. 
I think there are 42 milhons in the villages and only 
a fifth have come under it up till now. If it has taken 
a matter of seven years to set them up in a fifth of 
the area how long is it going to take to cover this 
province at that rate ?—I can draw no analogy 
between the two. Sir, because I do feel, and the 
Chamber feels definitely, that the panchayat system 
has not been given a proper trial, that they have not 
been encouraged as they ought to have been. We 
quite understand that the establishment of a pancha- 
yat depends first on a request of a village or group of 
villages. We also understand that the expression 
of that request very largely depends upon the land¬ 
holder, or the suppression of it. We further understand 
that the success of it largely depends upon the 
sympathetic attitude of the district officer, and we 
submit that that has not always been forthcoming, 
or else, why has the progress been so very slow ? Wo 
are led to believe that in certain aspects panchayats 
have been accepted as successful by Government, 
but we definitely know. Sir, from advice received from 
our representatives in the council that the attitude 
of the Government, as such, to the development of 
the panchayat system has not been favourable. In 
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one case, I understand, in 1923, a proposal for placing 
the panohayat system on an elective basis was 
rejected by Government. During this current year 
I understand certain resolutions for the development 
of the panchayats have been met distinctly in an 
antagonistic mood by Government. 

62. Colonel Lane Fox; You are speaking of the 
United Provinces ?—^Yes. In fact our representative 
in the council told us definitely that it was dis¬ 
couraged by certain Government officials as being 
a beginning of socialism. That is not the attitude that 
we consider the panohayat system should have 
received. We are stiU hopeful in spite of that attitude. 
In fact, if we can get Government over that attitude 
we think the panohayat system will succeed. 

63. Mr. Hartshorn: What you were saying just 
now conflicts with the statement made to us. We 
are assured in documents supplied to us by the 
Government that special attempts have been made to 
encourage the formation of panchayats, and the 
fact that within a year of the passing of the Act you 
had over 3,000 set up goes to indicate that they 
tried ?—We do not deny their efforts at all, but the 
efforts have not been consistent or widespread. 

64. All I am trying to get at is this. Whether it 
has been properly encouraged and pressed forward 
or not it has t^en a matter of seven years to cover a 
fifth of this province. And I imderstand your 
suggestion would be that instead of the available 

4.600 there should be 23,000 of these ?—Something 
like that. 

65. I think the panohayat consists of from five 
to seven members ?—That is right. 

66. Let us take it as six, and if you have 23,000 
panchayats there would be 138,000 members. If 
I understand you aright, what you say is this. We 
have got these 42 millions of people in the villages. 
Let us try our hand for the election of these 138,000 
members of the panchayats. And when that has 
been done all power of election or voting as far as the 
masses of the people are concerned comes to an end, 
and then these 138,000 panohayat members constitute 
the electorate for electing members to the district 
boards. Jlow, I think they have 48 district boards 
here ?—Yes, there are 48 districts. 

67. And I think the membership of these district 
boards would be somewhere in the neighbourhood of 

1.600 ?—^It is rather more than I thought. 

68. I find in the Government documents that the 
number is given as 1,480, elected or nominated. So 
I have taken the figure as 1,600. Now, the solo 
purpose of setting up all these panchayats is to 
elect the 1,500 men ?—No, Sir. The panchayats 
would continue. 

69. I am not speaking about their other functions. 
I an talking from the standpoint of franchise. They 
are acting as an electorate. As soon as they have 
elected these 1,500 men their fimction as voters 
or electors comes to an end ?—Quite. 

70. And that brings us to this, that as far as the 
whole area of this province is concerned the elections 
to the legislative council or to the Central Legislature 
would be m the hands of these 1,500 men ?—Yes. 

71. That is the scheme that you give us ? At 
any rate it seems to be a pretty big job to set up 
23,000 panchayats—it will take a very long time to 
bring them into existence—^merely for the purpose of 
finding 1,500 men to elect the members of the legisla¬ 
tive council or of the Assembly. I should imagine 
that if we adopted this suggestion we should have to 
contemplate the possibility of doing nothing effective 
for very many years. If we are waiting for this 
machinery to be created there is nothing effective 
that can be done for very many years ?—^That is 
quite possible. 

72. Then how do you say that this suggestion 
means an actual extension of the franchise ?— 
Because it carries the franchise to all male adults 
of the rural population. Just now they have not 
got a vote except to the extent of something hke 
3i per cent. 


73. But does it not divorce them from the actual 
vote of the legislative council ?—Could they pretend 
ever to understand that ? But I am afraid I cannot 
accept your premise that it does. 

74. In what way will this proposal, if adopted, 
lend itself to political education of the masses ? It 
seems to me that they will be divorced to such an 
extent that they cannot actually come in contact 
with them ?—We feel that it can be introduced more 
quickly than can education permeate to those same 
masses. 

76. You say on page 364 of your memorandum: 
“It is regarded as an incontestible fact that at 
present, and for many years to come, communal 
representation must be resorted to in India, and it is 
believed that it would not be difficult to introduce a 
communal system, correctly based on the co mm unal 
population, into the election of village panchayats 

...” I would like to know whether you think 
that to apply communal representation to the very 
foundations of the electoral system in India is the 
best way to build up a good system of self-govern¬ 
ment t —Recognising that commimalism must persist 
we feel that that is the place to apply it. 

76. But even those who are advocating communal 
representation treat it more or less as a necessaiy 
evil for the time being ?—So do we. 

77. But does it not appear that by introducing it 
into the village panchayats we will be making it a 
permanent part of the whole structure of the electoral 
system ?—We see no alternative, sir. 

78. On page 365 you refer to the formula enunciated 
by Sir William Vincent who, dealing with com- 
munalism, said : “ What is wanted is a sliding scale 
m which the weighting given to Muhammadans 
increases as their mnnerical weakness does , . . 
Where the Muhammadans are in the census majority 
let them get representation in that proportion; 
where they are the weakest, let us double that pro¬ 
portion . . . Between these extremes let us multiply 
the census ratio of the Muhammadans by a factor 
greater than one and less than two.” Have you 
considered how that would operate on the present 
representation of Muhammadans in this province ?— 
Not to their harm as far as we can make out. 

79. The Muhammadans are 14 per cent, in this 
province and under this formula they would get 
representation which would be greater than 14 but 
less than 28 per cent., but as a matter of fact they 
have at present, I think, 30 per cent. ?—^But how long 
are they going to have it t 

80. So you reahse that under this formula their 
number would be reduced?—^Yes, but we feel that 
at present the understanding whereby they have 
their present number is very gravely imperilled. 

81. On page 367 you say: “ The various subsidiary 
qualifications at present laid down for municipal 
electorates in these provinces are considered sufficient 
and desirable, but it is felt that the occupancy 
qualification of a minimum annual value of Rs. 36, 
fixed by rule, is too low.” Am I to understand by 
that that you want to reduce the number of electors 
in the municipalities from what their number is at 
present ?—If that will have that effect, certainly. 

82. Colonel Lane-Fox : Let me put you one or two 
questions. Do you think that it is really necessary to 
start the system of election in the panchayats ?— 
Our anxiety is to give some chance to the classes, who 
are now entirely denied it, of electing representatives. 

83. You think that by making the district boards 
elect representatives to the Legislative Assembly and 
to the provincial eoimcils you would be getting 
better candidates ?—^Yes; we hope so. 

84. I suppose there are a certain number of people 
in this country, as in England, who are not prepared 
to stand and face the election ?—There is a very large 
number of self-respecting persons, particularly in the 
rural districts, who will not expose themselves to the 
ignominy, as I would call it, of an election. 

85. Now about the arrears in the collection of 
taxes by municipalities. What is the position now ? 
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What power is there for enforcing payment ?—They 
may obtain a distress warrant but the trouble is 
that they won’t. 

86. What controlling power has the provincial 
Government over the municipahties ? Is there any 
surcharge on members ?—None whatever. 

87. Have you any suggestions to make in this 
regard ?—I think the Government should definitely 
tell the board that if it did not collect its arrears to a 
very high percentage, it would be denied all possible 
assistance in the shape of loans and grants, and if it 
persisted in that comse it might even be superseded. 

88. We have been told that the power of super- 
session has not been veiy often used ?•—It has not been 
used unfortimately in this province. 

89. You think it is possible to use it for this pur¬ 
pose ?—I do not know if it is possible for this purpose, 
but for general neglect of duties it must be used, I 
imderstand that one municipality has been called to 
explain why it should not be superseded; further than 
that I do not think the Government has taken any 
action. 

90. Major Attlee : Regarding the system of basing 
your election on panchayats, a proposal was made to 
me before that we might try and base your election on 
the village panchayats, that is to say, the village 
panchayats should be the electors to the legislative 
coimcil. But you have put in another step that these 
village panchayats should elect district boards which 
should elect members to the council. Do you not 
think that the connection between the electors and 
the indirectly elected persons will not be very great ?— 
I am afraid we did not consider the possibility of 
omitting that second stage in our structure. 

91. I was for three years an indirectly elected 
member for the Board of Guardians in England and I 
can assure you that I knew very little of the electors in 
that area; I myself did not know how I got in there. 
The second point is this : After all, you elect persons 
to the district board to do certain definite adminis¬ 
trative work. But if you give them the dual function, 
to be both local administrators and members of an 
electoral college, the tendency will be, won’t it, to 
try and get aU those people who represent certain 
party interests, without any regard to their abilities f 
—I see that disadvantage, and others. 

92. Would it not be better therefore to cut out the' 
intermediate stage? You can have the college of 
electors representing villages who are kept in touch 
with the villagers and this electoral college can elect 
members for the district boards and for the legislative 
council ?—I am attracted to it at first sight, but it 
bears a lot of thinking. 

Chairman : You mean to say that those who form 
the electors for the village would be distinct from 
people who are chosen for local administrative 
functions ? 

93. Major Attlee: The suggestion put to me was 
this : The ordinary villager toows very little outside 
his village and that the representatives of the village 
possibly do not know very much outside the district. 
It might be better therefore if the villagers elect a 
certain number of persons, by show of hands, who 
would be regarded as worthy representatives of that 
village. These would be a panel of electors who would 
be available either generally or ad hoc both for local 
elections and for provincial elections ?—That is more 
attractive than the other. That was the suggestion 
put forward, I think, in the Bombay Presidency. 
{Mr. Byan.) It is so attractive at first sight, that I 
fear there is a snag in it. 

94. Major Attlee : Might I put another question ? 
You say that diarchy has been a failure but you 
suggest that the subject of Law and Order should be 
in the hands of the Governor who is to be represented 
in the legislative council by a secretary. Will not this 
amount to the continuance of diarchy ?— {Mr. Oavin 
Jones.) We have got to admit that by retaining Law 
and Order with the Governor we are really continuing 
diarchy, but we see no other way out of it. 


95. Do you not see that after all this jail work is 
not particularly attractive ? You are giving the 
Ministers departments like education, irrigation, 
pubUo health, agriculture and so on, but the un¬ 
pleasant functions, apart from the extraction of land 
revenue, are concentrated on the person of the 
Governor. Is this not unfair ?—^We quite admit it, 
but we see no way out of it. Our point really is this, 
that we feel that it is impossible to handle Law and 
Order by a Minister who is going to be responsible to 
the legislature—a S37Stem which is yet untried. We 
think it would be a great step to t^e and we think 
it cannot be done unless and imtil we are assured that 
parliamentary government in the province is going to 
be a stable government. 

96. I realise that. One gets a good deal of criticism 
on reserved departments. At present there is some 
buffer between the Governor who is after aU. the head 
of the province and those who make the objections. 
You are going to strike out that and concentrate the 
whole criticism on the Governor himself. Are you not 
weakening rather than strengthening his position f— 
We recognise that there are difficulties, but in actual 
practice it would not be the Governor personaUy who 
would be accused but it would be the department. 

97. The Governor holds the portfolio f—^It is quite 
true, but in actual fact, he holds it even now. 

98. Anyhow, you admit it is diarchy?—It is 
diarchy. {Mr. Byan.) It is inconsistent, we admit, 
but it is the nearest we can get at preserving safety. 
{Mr. Oavin Jones.) It is bridging the gulf. 

Major Atdee : I should caU it a rechristening of the 
old bridge. 

Witness {Mr. Oavin Jones): You can caU it so. 
The rechristening is not so much true of diarchy as that 
sufficient responsibility was not given to the ministers. 

99. Chairman: You say that if you are right in 
your conclusion (about which I say nothmg at 
present) that Law and Order coidd not be transferred 
to a minister in the present Constitution, you say, 
“ Well, if we could devise a plan for improving the 
responsibility and creating a stronger executive at the 
hands of the ministerB that would be the best way of 
developing the system and that Law and Order might 
be transferred later on” ?—We must find out whether 
the Government is going to be strong enough. 

100. But that seems to be your point ?—We do not 
think it is safe to hand over Law and Order rmtil we 
know whether the Government will be strong. 

101. It is diarchy ?—^Yes, we have to admit that. 

* *****.*«« « 

111. On page 369 imder paragraph (c) you say: 
“ The Governor would, under the proposed reformed 
constitution call upon any person in the council, 
whom he considers to have the necessary support, 
to form a Ministry.” Would you suggest that this 
ministry should be solely composed of oiie particular 
pMty in the council, or would you suggest that all 
commimities should be represented in tlfis ministry ? 
—^I think the intention certainly is that aU groups, 
rather than parties, ought to be represented provided 
they can work together. We know that there are 
certain allied groups which would perhaps' work 
together, whereas no one group could be strong 
enough to furnish a ministry with a majority from 
its own ranks. 

112. Then you want to have a party government ? 
—We feel that party government, however much to 
be wished for, is not possible now; we are far from 
that. {Mr. Oavin Jones.) If you are going to have 
coUective responsibility and a Cabinet, you must have 
a party government. 

113. In this way, if you had a ministry with the 
various members representing different commimities, 
is there not a risk of the minister being turned but 
very frequently?— {Mr. Byan.) Yes; but we do not 
intend that the ministry should be recruited from 
opposing parties, but from parties which in some 
way or another are allied. (Mr. Oavin Jones.) 
The Cabinet must have sufficient support in the House 
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to remain there, and therefore it would have to De 
chosen from parties which would form one strong 
party to support the Cabinet. 

114. My difficulty is this, Sir. You form a ministry, 
a Cabinet, and in the Cabinet it is considered desirable 
that various commimities should be represented, then 
it at once establishes the danger of the Cabinet being 
turned out at any moment ?—^That is always there. 
{Mr. Souter.) Possible, Sir. 

Chairman : Everybody agrees that with a ministry 
which is really composed by combining together the 
chiefs of a number of groups, something goes wrong if 
the groups go the other way. 

Lord Burnham ; .Just as it happened before the 
Poineard Ministry when the ministry used to change 
every six months. 

115. Sir Arthur Brown : Have you considered that 
point?— {Mr. Oavin Jonen.) I am afraid it is very 
difficult to get a two-party system in the council 
here, and we shall have to work on the group system, 
very similar to that in France, and the Premier who 
is chosen will have to be able to obtain sufficient 
groups to support him in power and will only choose 
his Cabinet from those groups. 

116. Then your Chamber is definitely against a 
Cabinet being formed from one particular group which 
is the strongest in your council ?—(Mr. Ryan.) Not 
if it is strong enough. 

117. Then you will have one Cahmet from that 
group and possibly it might be able to carry on for 
three or four years ?— {Mr. Oavin Jones.) Yes. You 
cannot have communal representation in the Cabinet. 
That is the point. 

118. Chairman ; Unless, I suppose, the groups that 
combine are groups which may be parties representing 
different commimities ?—That is so. 

119. Then of course there will be a good deal of give 
and take in the Cabinet to carry on the minister’s 
policy ?—As in England if it is left to the Prime 
Minister to choose his Cabinet it will keep him in 
power. 

120. At any rate, from the point of view of devising 
a constitutional structure, those things will really 
have to take care of themselves. You cannot say in 
the Act of Parliament, “ Let there be two parties ” ?— 
Quite so. Sir. 

121. Sir Arthur Froom : There is just one other 
thing which I would like to ask. You say under 
sub-head {k), “ Finance of Provincial Government, and 
financial control,” “ The committee of the Chamber 
in dealing with this sub-head, feel that they cannot 
do more than recommend that complete control of 
provincial finances should be given to provincial 
Governments, subject to the Governor’s veto.” Now 
do you think it would be a wise step for any province 
to separate itself altogether from central control in 
the matter of finances ? What I have at the back of 
my mind I may tell you at once. It is with regard 
to the loans and borrowings ?— {Mr. Ryan.) The 
next paragraph deals with that, the Local Government 
Borrowing Rules. 

122. You say that the Local Government Borrowing 
Rules should be maintained ?—Yes. 

123. So you have got to read both together? 
Although you recommend that complete control of 
provincial finances should be given to provincial 
Governments, at the same time it is not quite com¬ 
plete because there will be the Central Government 
to control the loans and borrowings ? The two should 
be read together?— {Mr. Oavin Jones.) Yes. 

127. To continue this question of Law and Order, 
one witness that we had before us in another place 
contended that there must be a considerable amount 
of control from the Central Government over Law 
and Order in the provinces. Might I ask you whether 
your Chamber had that in mind ? You agree that 
there must be a certain amount of central control 
over Law and Order ? Had you that in mind ?—^We 
do not know what you mean by a certain amount ; 


but we feel that you cannot possibly transfer Law and 
Order to the Central Government. It is quite impor¬ 
tant that the police who are continually in touch 
with the people should be in close touch with the 
provincial Governments, and they cannot possibly 
be controlled from Simla or Delhi. 

128. To continue what I was saying, perhaps the 
Central Government did send round suggestions to 
provincial Governments in connection with Law and 
Order, but they were not really suggestions but more 
or less instructions ?—In matters of policy, yes; 
they could not control in detail. 

129. In cases where it may turn into a great 
disaster ? You remember the Moplah rebellion ? 
You remember Regulation III in Bengal ?— {Mr. 
Ryan.) We refer to that. On page 370 we talk of 
discretionary powers to the Governor-General. 

130. Then again, this paragraph has to be read 
with the paragraph on page 370 to get a true picture ? 
—Yes. 

131. Then of course it has been pointed out that 
to continue Law and Order as a reserved subject in 
the provinces it really means continuance of diarchy ? 
— {Mr. Gavin Jones.) That is so. 

132. To lessen this picture of diarchy, would you 
suggest that in your province the expenditure for 
Law and Order should be non-votable ?—Certainly, 
we do that; but we prefer that it should go through 
the main budget and the Governor should have the 
power to certify. 

133. It is in a way like the Army vote in the 
Central Government ?—It will be in the same way. 

134. Would you suggest then that it should be 
made non-votable so that it does not amount to 
diarchy ?— {Mr. Carnegie.) I do not think so. It 
should be votable. But in the case of an extensive 
cut, the Governor should have the power to restore. 

135. In the circumstances you suggest with regard 
to Law and Order you will never get your expenditure 
voted, or it will be very seldom that you will get it 
voted. That will be the first thing to be attacked ?— 
{Mr. Ryan.) On page 371 we recommend powers of 
certification to the Governor. 

136. But that is a thing we want to get rid of as 
far as possible ?— {Mr. Oavin Jones.) It is possible to 
make it non-votable; but perhaps the legislature 
would certainly like to discuss Law and Order. 

137. Chairman: I do not wish to press you, 
gentlemen, too far. Really we are very grateful to 
you for answering a number of very interesting 
questions to which one has to give careful thought. 
But, still, I should like to know this. On page 371 
you say at the end of the second paragraph : “ The 
Governor’s powers of veto should extend to ‘ Law and 
Order ’ as to other matters, but his powers of certifi¬ 
cation, which it is recommended shall be severely 
circumscribed, should certainly apply to ‘ Law and 
Order.’ ” I do not know whether you would bo able 
to tell me what sort of severe restrictions on his 
present powers of certification in respect of Law and 
Order you have in mind ?—I think the intention there 
was that the powers should be circumscribed in 
regard to other matters. What we meant was that 
the Governor would not be able to certify with regard 
to other matters, but in the case of Law and Order 
he will have the power to certify. That is all the 
intention. 

138. If that is your intention, what you have in 
mind would follow automatically. At present, the 
Governor has the power of certification which is 
much more extensive in the case of reserved subjects 
than in the case of transferred subjects ?—Yes. 

139. If you are going to transfer everything 
except Law and Order, it will follow that with regard 
only to Law and Order he will have the power of 
certification such as he now has over reserved sub¬ 
jects ?—Yes. We wish to make that clear. 

140. Sir Arthur Froom : There is only one other 
question which I wish to put. At the top of 
page 370 you refer to the Central Government and 
say that you do not recommend any change “ unless 
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it be in the direction of improving and increasing 
the power of the executive.” Have you in mind 
the position of the Central Government which is 
practically in a permanent minority ? Is that what 
you have in mind ?—Yes. That is so. 

141. Would you give the Central Government a 
pennanent majority?— (Mr. Ryan.) That is really a 
point that we prefer to leave to the Associated 
Chambers. 

142. Mr. Srivastava : Mr. Carnegie, what is the 
membership of your Chamber ?—(Mr. Carnegie.) 76. 

143. Does it consist of both Europeans and Indians ? 
—^Both. 

144. What is their proportion ?—I think there are 
about ten Indians. (Mr. Ryan.) We are speaking 
subject to correction. 

145. Could you tell me what amount of capital 
is represented by the members of your Chamber?-— 
(Mr. Carnegie.) No, we could not tell you off-hand; 
it is a very large sum. One member controls a capital 
of over three million pounds. 

146. It represents a large^amoimt of capital ?— 
Yes; a very large amount of capital. 

147. Could you tell me what amovmt of taxes 
they pay ?—very large amount; much too large 
an amount. 

148. So that they have a real stake in the 
country ?—That is so. 

149. On page 369 of your memorandum you say that 
diarchy has failed. You have not given reasons there. 
Have your representatives on the council given you 
reasons? Are you aware of them?— (Mr. Souter.) 
Well, Sir, they had only powers of criticism and 
nothing else. That is the reason for the failure. 

150. But in the transferred departments they are 
supposed to have responsibility and power ?—I am 
referring to the reserved departments. 

151. But diarchy refers to the transferred depart¬ 
ments ?—It was a general failure, not on any special 
side. (Mr. Qavin Jones.) I think it is because they 
have not had any control of the finances. They had 
to take what was allotted to them. (Mr. Carnegie.) 
They have not been made to feel any responsibility 
for any cut in finance on any particular head. 

152. Is it because that the ministers are not really 
supported by any definite parties in the council ?— 
(Mr. Qavin Jones.) Yes; that is so. They are depen¬ 
dent on the official bloc to keep them there. 

153. You know, Mr. Souter—^you have been in the 
Council—that various ministers have been appointed 
from time to time. Did they have the support of any 
large groups or parties?— (Mr. Souter.) bio. Some of 
them have not had, and some have had. 

164. When they want to support a particular 
measure, how do they get the votes of the legislature ? 
— (Mr. Ryan.) By devious means. (Mr. SotUer.) 
I do not understand the question. 

155. The question is very simple. They are 
responsible to the legislature. They are supposed to 
carry the measures with the support of the legisla¬ 
ture?— (Mr. Qavin Jones.) Each measure has to be 
taken as it comes along and they may change from 
one part of the measure to another part. They have 
got to get on as best they can. 

166. There is no definite party behind the 
Cabinet ?—There has been no definite party behind 
the Cabinet; that is it. 

167. No effort has been made to develop one ?— 
(Mr. Souter.) No. 

168. Referring to the question of panchayats, is 
it not the Chamber’s idea that by establishing these 
panchayats it will be the best means of educating the 
electors, I mean, political education?— (Mr. Ryan.) 
That is the hope and the belief. 

169. And is it not your idea that it will be the best 
means of providing practical manhood suffrage ?— 
Manhood suffrage; that is right, yes. 

160. That is an alternative to the proposal which 
has been made in various quarters about the extending 
of the franchise ?—Not direct franchise. 

161. This is an indirect thing, but it is an alterna¬ 
tive ?—Yes. 


162. Do you not think that the panchayats could 
be developed in a short time if the Panchayat Act is 
made compulsory ?—They certainly would. 

163. Just as the district boards had been established 
by a stroke of the pen ?—^Yes. 

164. So that it will not really take a long time to 
establish them if it were desired to do so ?—It ought 
not to. 

* ******** * 

176. Chairman : Mr. Ryan, I see in this Memoran¬ 
dum of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, on 
page 364, that you express the view : “ It is regarded 
as an incontestable fact that at present and for many 
years to come, communal representation must be 
resorted to in India,” Why?—If minority com¬ 
munities are to get representation. 

176. Therefore, the answers which you have given 
just now on mere points of detail, which I think it 
was quite reasonable for Mr. Srivastava to ascertain, 
do not affect your view that the Muhammadan 
minority, as you think, must be conceded commimal 
representation ?—Not at all. 

177. I see that on page 366 you say that your 
Chamber would be disposed to support the principle 
enunciated by Sir William Vincent, that there ought 
to be a weightage, an additional weight given to the 
Muhammadans as their munerical weakness becomes 
greater ?—Yes. 

178. So that you not only think that they should 
have commimal representation, but Where they are in 
a minority, they should be pven more than the 
population proportion?—Certainly, Sir, because of 
the realisation of the importance of the Muhammadan 
community. 

* ******** * 

180. Khan Bahadur Hidayat Husain : Yours is 
predominantly a European Association ?—Yes. 

181. The president of the Chamber as well as the 
secretary have always been Emopeans ?—Yes. 

182. Khan Bahadur Hidayat Husain ; How long is 
it that you have had an Indian member on the 
executive committee of your Association ?— 
(Mr. Ryan.) I can only speak from my oWn knowledge 
which now extends to about 16 years, and certainly 
in most of that period we have had an Indian member 
on the committee. 

184. You have come out with a somewhat detailed 
suggestion with regard to the control of the police. 
My point is this. Do you think police would be better 
controlled by an agency central in nature than by an 
agency of a provincial nature ?— (Mr. Souter.) No. 
(Mr. Qavin Jones.) No. 

186. Would it be your idea to have an official of the 
provincial Government in the legislative coimcil 
without any responsibility to anybody there ?—Yes. 

186. That means that you will not allow even 
cuts on the police grant being discussed ?—^They 
can propose cuts, token cuts, but the Governor will 
have the deciding power. In other words police will 
remain exactly in the same position as it is now. 

187. Now, you say that all other subjects besides 
police should be transferred, but I suppose you are 
aware that Law and Order are inter-dependent with 
revenue ?—We say “ Law and Order.” 

188. Yes, but Law and Order are inter-dependent 
with revenue ?■—-Yes. 

189. Would you like revenue also not to be trans¬ 
ferred in the same way ?—No, we should like it to be 
transferred. We do not want to reserve revenue. 

190. My point is this, that Law and Order is 
intertwined at present with land revenue ?—In a 
sense, it is entwined with everything. 

* ******** * 

193. Khan Bahadur Hidayat Husain : Now with 
regard to the panchayat system of yours, you say that 
the panchayat should be made the imit for the election 
of the members of the district boards, while the 
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election to the municipal boards should be left as it is, 
that is, direct and not indirect vote ?—Yes. 

194. Now, I do not think that any members of 
your committee who have compiled this memorandum 
are directly in touch with the realities of rural life, 
and therefore may I ask you if you know how these 
panchayats are at present constituted, that is to say, 
is it not a general complaint of these panchayats 
that they have not satisfied the villagers themselves 
where they exist ?—That is quite likely. 

196. It is true ?—I will take yoiu word for it. 
I cannot say from my own Igiowledge. 

196. If you say that the panchayats should be 
elected by the general body of the villagers, then in 
that case do you not think that these panchayats are 
likely to be swamped by the nominees of either the 
zamindars, the patwaria or the moneylender ?-— 
That is a possibility. 

197. In that case do you think that the panchayats 
would serve the purpose which you have in view ?— 
We realise it is not ideal. We have suggested a system 
of summary election. We see that there are difficulties 
there. They are pulled both ways. We quite imder- 
stand that a zamindar might resent the establishment 
of a panchayat in his holding, and we quite realise 
the influence that could be brought to bear; but with 
all those things in recognition, we feel that an attempt 
should be made in that direction. 

198. What have you to say with regard to this 
objection, that in that case the members of the 
district boards would not be held answerable to the 
villagers, but they would be answerable only to the 
panchayat ?—^I cannot accept that. The panchayats, 
after all, are only speaking for those who elected 
them. Even if. they have been defectively elected, 
yet they are merely a funnel to express the opinion of 
the lowest grade, that is, the people themselves. 

199. I find from your memorandum that you think 
that separate electorates for the Muslims have to be 
preserved as they are at present. Well, do you 
think that Muslim villagers must elect Muslim 
panchas't —^With villages largely Muslim, the larger 
number of panchas would be Muslim. If a village is 
entirely Muslim, all Muslims would be elected. 

200. That, of course, is different. Take the 
stretch of land from Cawnpore right up to Allahabad; 
there are very few Muhammadans residing in those 
villages ?—Yes. 

201. My point is this, that in villages, for instance, 
where the proportion of Muslims is very small, say 
only 5 per cent., what do you think should be the 
proportion of Muslim representation in the panchayats 
there ?—^On the same basis generally, if it can be 
worked, as we have recommended for the other, on 
the weighting principle. 

202. Then your point is this, that the district has 
to be divided for the purposes of election into several 
parcels, and the Muslim panches have got to elect 
Muslim members for the district boards. In that case, 
do you not think there would be very few Muslim 
panches to elect Muslim members of the .district 
boards ?—^It is a point of detail which we have not 
worked out. 

203. Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan : Why do you think 
that communal representation is necessary at the 
present time ?— [Mr. Carnegie.) For the reason already 
already given by Mr. Ryan, that we do not think the 
Muslim community will be given adequate represen¬ 
tation without communal representation. 

204. If they are not given commimal representa¬ 
tion at the present time, what will be the result ?—■ 
They will be very largely unrepresented, I should say. 

206. And what would be the result of lack of repre¬ 
sentation?— (Mr. Oavin-Jones.) A narrow oligarchy. 

206. A narrow oligarchy will be established in 
India if separate electorates are not maintained; 
that is the view of the Chamber of Commerce ?— 
(Mr. Carnegie.) Yes. 

207. Do you think that commercial interests cannot 
be entrusted to general constituencies ?—Certainly 
not. 


208. What will be the advantage ? I suppose the 
advantage will be that a person elected by your 
Chamber will have a mandate, and that he can resign 
if he goes wrong, and you can elect another represen¬ 
tative ?—Quite so. 

209. But do you advocate election by Associa¬ 
tions ?—Such as ours. 

210. But there are some Associations which are 
not yet members of your Chamber. How will you 
provide for representation of those Associations ?—- 
Can you give us a concrete instance ? 

211. I suppose there are some interests which are 
not represented. Are all interests represented in 
your Chamber ’—(Mr. Ryan.) They have opportuni¬ 
ties of being represented, either on our Chamber or on 
the United Provinces Chamber. If they do not avail 
themselves of their opportunities, that is their 
lookout. 

212. So it would be associational, not territorial ?—» 
(Mr. Carnegie.) Territorial to a limited extent. 
(Mr. Ryan.) It is economic. 

213. You say the ex^utive has been weakened and 
the Government has deteriorated. You want to 
strengthen the executive by giving Law and Order 
to the Governor, do you not ? Well, how will you 
strengthen it still more by simply giving Law and 
Order to the Governor?— (Mr. Qavin Jones.) The 
question of Law and Order will be strengthened, will 
it not ? 

214. By the mere fact of the Governor keeping Law 
and Order ?— (Mr. Carnegie.) That is merely ancillary; 
that is not the whole question. I think your point is 
that the Government will be strengthened by keeping 
the executive itself out of the House, and letting 
them get on with their job. 

216. How will they do that ?—^The permanent 
official, I mean, not the executive. 

216. You are in favour of the transfer of more 
subjects?— (Mr. Qavin-Jones.) Yes. 

217. What do you mean by strengthening the 
Government ? You said the executive has deterior¬ 
ated. Do you wish to strengthen the executive ?—I 
should like to strengthen the executive, yes. 

218. How will you do that ?—I have just told you 
a little while ago what would strengthen it in a general 
way, but as far as Law and Order is concerned the 
strength of the executive would remain precisely as 
it is now. 

219. If you leave Law and Order in the hands of 
the Governor, why do not you call it diarchy ?— 
(Mr. Ryan.) We have admitted in our memorandum 
that we recommend only a virtual autonomy, and we 
have admitted also the inconsistency of the retention 
of this aspect of diarchy. 

220. So it would be diarchy really, in fact ?— 
That is so, attenuated. 

221. What subjects do you include in the words 
Law and Order ?—Police and executive magistracy. 
(Mr. Qavin-Jones.) It is a general term, which you 
have just discussed. 

222. How will you define it?— (Mr. Ryan.) Police 
and executive magistracy. 

223. What is your opinion about the judiciary ?— 
Transfer it, so long as it is not under the control of 
the Government of India. High courts that are 
reserved to the Government of India would remain so. 
That point is discussed at more length in, and we 
would prefer to refer you to, the Associated Chamber’s 
Memorandum. 

* *<lf******if 

233. Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan : From page 370 
I gather you would like to maintain Rule 49 
of the Devolution Rules so far as the power 
of the Central Government is concerned, but 
you would like, I suppose, to invest the Central 
Government with greater powers ?— (Mr. Ryan. ) Yes. 

234. Would those greater powers be negative or 
positive ?—^Positive. 

236. Would the Central Government be empowered 
to offer constructive suggestions with regard to these 
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departments, or be able only to prevent these depart¬ 
ments from doing anything wrong ?—^Why not both t 

236. I thought you meant only positive ?—^Both. 

237. Both positive and negative ?—^You would 
get more illumination on that point by referring to 
the report of the Muddiman Committee. 

238. Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan : To which para¬ 
graph do you refer ? 

Chairman : 48. 

Witness (Mr. Ryan) ; 48, yes. 

239. Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khom, : You said you could 
not have communal representation in the Cabinet t— 
(Mr. Oavin-Jones.) Yes. 

240. Are you aware of the fact that in Switzerland 
they choose the members of what is-called the Federal 
Executive Council—^the Cabinet, really—from various 
communities and various cantons, according to Lord 
Bryce ?—do not know the details of that. 

241. You may take it from me he refers to it ?— 
In what sense is it communal ?— 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan : He is talking of the 
members of the council, and he says this : “ One of 
the seven is annually chosen to be President of this 
Council and another to be Vice-President, and 
neither may be re-elected for the same post the 
following year. One is also by custom taken from a 
Roman Catholic canton, and very often one from the 
Italian-speaking cantons.” So they are chosen from 
various cantons. 

242. Chairman: I am very glad you read the 
passage, for it is what I expected. We must draw a 
distinction between two things which, from the point 
of view of drawing up a Constitution, are perfectly 
distinct. One question is whether it is going to be 
the written established law of the Constitution that a 
cabinet shaU contain persons of different communi¬ 
ties. 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan ; I meant only a con¬ 
vention. 

243. Chairman : I am pointing out a distinction 
which I thinli your question suggested. The other 
question is quite distinct; it is whether it may not be^ 
as a matter of expediency or as a matter of custom, 
a good thing to do. Let me give you an example. You 
can examine the list of members of the Cabinet in the 
Dominion of Canada, and I am fairly sure you will 
always find there is a Roman Catholic in it. No doubt 
the reason for that is that in the province of Quebec 
there is a great number of French-speaking Roman 
Catholics. Sir W. Laurier is one. But there is no 
section in the British North America Act which says 
there must be. If you were to take the High Court of 
England at this moment, you would probably find that 
amongst the judges there are members of the Church of 
England, there are Roman Catholics and there are 
Dissenters; but there is no law that there must 
be. It is a thing which is very likely to happen and 
very suitable. I weis not clear, when you put your 
question just now, whether you meant to inquire 
whether these gentlemen thought it ought to be the 
law that there must be, or whether you meant only 
you thought it woidd be a good thing that such a 
custom should exist. 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan ; I thought it was a very 
sweeping statement that only the strongest party in 
the House should be able to form a Cabinet, even if 
it consisted only of one community. The object of 
my question was to ask whether it would not be 
expedient—^not as a matter of law—to choose members 
of the Cabinet from various groups, representing the 
various communities. 

244. Chairman : I follow; I am much obliged. 
I thought you were inquiring about an actual constitu¬ 
tional Statute. (To the witness) What do you think 
about that ?—^I think it would naturally work out 
that way. If a Cabinet Were formed which wanted 
the support of the Muhammadan party, the Cabinet 
would be formed so as to get that support and would 
include someone from the Muhammadan party. 
But you cannot lay down a law to that effect; that 
is my point. 


246. Chairman : That is the distinction, because 
I think, doctor sahib, some at least of the Muslim 
deputation were disposed to suggest it should be 
part of the written Constitution that there should 
be representatives of the different communities in 
a given Government ? 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan ; Yes. 

Chairman : That is the contrast. 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan ; We advocate this. 

246. Mr. Desanges : You have given an opinion 
on education. What is your opinion about trans¬ 
ferring European and Anglo-Indian education to 
the control of the Central Legislature ?—I agree 
with that. (Mr. Ryan) j As a Chamber we have 
no mandate to speak on the subject. I am prepared 
to give you my private opinion, if it is worth anything. 

247. You are also chairman of the European 
Association ?—Of the United Provinces branch, y^ 

248. Can we have your opinion as chairman of 
that body ?—Certainly. I strongly favour the 
transfer of European education to the Central 
Government. 

249. I see you advocate the ofScial bloc should 
be removed from the Lower House and not included 
in the Upper House ?—Quite. 

250. Then surely you would want more than one 
representative on behalf of the European community 
in the Lower House ?—We are not prepared to press 
for it. You see, Mr. Desanges, we realise that there 
is little use in according seats when we find, as we 
do find difficulty in finding capable men to put 
forward to fill those seats. I emphasise the word 
“ capable.” 

261. In that case there is a chance, if Emropeans 
are represented only by one staccato voice, of having 
legislation made against them?—^If it is staccato, 
so long as it is loud enough, it is all you can expect. 
If you doubled the number or trebled it you could 
make no difference in the voting power of the com« 
munity. (Mr. Souter) ; None at all. (Mr. Ryan) ; 
We want a spokesman to put forward the opinions 
of the community and watch their rights and 
privileges. 

262. You spoke about the franchise being too low. 
What would you suggest the franchise should be. 
It is on page 367 ?—I do not know that we are in- 
structed to recommend anything, but we do think it 
is too low. 

263. Kunivar Bisheshar Dayal Seth: You said 
just now your Association was in favour of communal 
representation ?—Yes. 

254. If somehow it was*possible to find some other 
method to substitute for communal representation 
which would secure Muhammadan representation 
I think you would not object to it ?—Minority 
representation. 

255. For the minority, yes ?—Have you any 
alternative in mind ? 

256. Not just at present?—^I am not prepared 
to put one forward. 

257. Raja Kushalpal Singh ; Is not it one of the 
functions of a panchayat to settle petty civil and 
criminal cases ?—Yes, and that is the fimetion in 
which I understand they have been successfid. 

268. Is not it against the canons of sotmd adminis¬ 
tration that judiciary should *be elected ?-^I think 
that the effects of the non-enforcement of that canon, 
in regard to panchayats, would be practically 
negligible. It is already laid down what panchayats, 
as a judicial body, may and may not touch. The 
limit is very low. Government officials serving in 
the same circle cannot appear before a panchayat, 
and, with due respect to the chair, a very useful 
recommendation is that lawyers may not be employed. 

269. Are you aware that factions exist in very 
many villages ?—I am aware that factions exist, yes. 

260. Are not they great impediments to the smooth 
working of panchayats ?—Yes, but we cannot expect 
the working of the panchayat is going to be made 
ideally smooth. It should be the purpose of the 
Government to overcome these factions, and I 
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should think one of the best ways of doing it would 
be to go on with the panchayat system. 

261. Chairman ; We have had a very interesting 
afternoon, I think you will agree. May I detain 
you for two questions only ? One is this. Was 
this Memorandum, which We have been so interested 
in looking through, of the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce, examined by your members and approved 
by them in any way ?— (Mr, Carnegie) : By the 
committee. (Mr. Ryan) : It was not approved by 
the members before issue. 

262. But they have seen it since ?—^It was issued 
to them almost immediately after it was sent to 
your Delhi office, and we have not had one single 
objection. 

263. Did you issue it to the members of the com¬ 
mittee, or to all members ?—To all members, under 
seal of confidence until it was published. 

264. I am not making any point of that; I only 
meant, it has been before all the members of your 
Chamber of Commerce ?—Yes, certainly. 

265. Can you tell me whether, after that, you 
have had any information as to whether it was 
generally approved ?—^We have not had one expression 
of disapproval. On the contrary, we have had many 
expressions of approval. 

266. I think you told us earlier in the day that 
your Chamber of Commerce contains Indian members 
as well as European members 1 —Yes. 

267. Does it contain many Indian members—^what 
proportion ?—About 10 or 12 out of the total member¬ 
ship, and there are two Indians on the committee. 

268. Two Indians on the committee, who would 
help to draw this up ?—Yes. There was one Indian 
gentleman on the sub-committee who first went 
into it, and he and another gentleman on the general 
committee. 

269. And then you say there are some ten, perhaps 
more, who are not members of the committee, but 
are members of your Association, out of a total of 
how many ?—About 76. 

270. Of coiuse, we recognise that that total 
represents a very large volume of business. The 
reason I ask is because it is interesting to know 
whether or not the broad lines of this memorandum 
are to be treated as approved by the Indian as well 
as by the European members of your Chamber ?— 
It has not been disapproved of, and since one Indian 
gentleman assisted us to draft it, and both the 
Indians on the committee agreed to it—at least, 
they did not disagree with it—we must take it as 
approved. 

271. Of course, I do not mean by that that I 
treat everybody as agreeing to every syllable ?— 
Quite so. 

272. Chairman ; In the main, is that your opinion, 
Mr. Srivastava ? 

Mr. Srivastava : Yes. I was on the committee. 

Chairman : That is a very interesting fact. 

Witness : I would like to say that that informative 
note on education which is one of the annexures 
to our memorandum, we owe to Mr. Srivastava’s 
assistance. 

273. Chairman : I have looked at it with a great deal 
of care. It is a very admirable appendix. The only 
other question I want to put to you—it is perhaps 
more thinking aloud than a question, but perhaps it 
will not do any harm put as a question—is this. 
Has this occurred to you gentlemen? You see, 
up to the present the constitution of the different 
legislatures in India has been laid down in advance, 
as it were, very precisely, that is to say, there has 
been a superior authority, a different authority, 
which has said, “ They ought to contain so many 
members, and they ought to be distributed in such 
and such a way, and the vote should be so and so,” 
and all that kind of thing. The structure has been 
prepared in great detail, and then, when the legislature 
has been created, the legislature itself has not had 
very considerable powers to bring about changes 
in its own internal structure. Do you see what I 
mean ?—Quite. 


274. Have you gentlemen realised this, that that 
is not by any means the invariable plan that is 
followed when Constitutions are being framed. As 
I am quite sure my friend Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan 
has observed on his own account, there are many 
instances in which when you have set up the legis¬ 
lature and have given power to it, you not only 
give it the power to pass ordinary laws, like a law 
about landlord and tenant, roads, or motor cars, 
or anything, but you also give it powers within 
limits to make changes in its own constitutional 
structure. Do you see what I mean ?—Yes. 

275. What I wonder is whether you gentlemen 
have at all considered this question. Do you think 
that we ought to consider whether the new legis¬ 
latures in India ought not to have conferred upon 
them some powers of internal alteration, without, 
as it were, always having to go through the business 
of reviewing it from outside ?—That is a very large 
question, on which we should not like to commit 
our Chamber 

276. I do not expect you to commit your Chamber; 
but, you see, there is a great deal that is very ingenious 
and interesting and suggestive in the document. 
What I am wondering is, ought the Conference to 
treat itself as though it had got to prescribe, as it 
were, to the last screw and the last inch what the 
plan is, or is it not perhaps to be considered whether 
they ought not to advise as to how the thing should 
be constructed to begin with, and then to give the 
body some power of mternal change ?— (Mr. Gavin- 
Jones) : It would have to be very hmited 

277. That occurs to one, that it would have to be 
hmited; but you know, of course, in many parts 
of the Empire, at any rate after a certain period, 
there are quite substantial powers conferred upon 
the legislature, sometimes if they pass by a special 
majority, sometimes after the Bill has been specially 
reserved for consideration, quite considerable powers 
sometimes conferred on a subordinate legislature 
to consider whether its own internal structure would 
not be better if it was somewhat varied. You have 
not looked into it, I think, very closely from that 
point of view ?— (Mr. Ryan); We have seen a 
suggestion somewhat approaching that. I am not 
quite sure the intention was not the same. I believe 
it was put forward by the Karachi Chamber of 
Commerce. 

278. Chairman : Sir Sankaran Nair, I think you 
will agree with me that it is a little important to 
consider that. Perhaps I may give the Conference 
for a moment an example from my own knowledge 
of it. I am not saying at all that the thing applies 
here, but take, for instance, a State in Australia. 
I will take one Within my own recollection, which is 
a very long constitutional case, the State of Queens¬ 
land. There is no doubt at all that the legislature 
there was acting within its powers When it altered 
a great deal the previous arrangements rmder which 
it was constituted. I can think of a case where one 
of the provinces in Canada attempted to carry 
legislation Which would have started what is called 
the initiative and the referendum inside the colony. 
That particular case was going too far; it was 
found out that they could not do it. I do not think 
it is necessary that a legislature should have a suit 
of clothes exactly cut out for it, and then be told 
to go and wear it. As Mr. Hartshorn says, a good 
instance is what exists already in some of the 
provinces; without any reference to outside authority, 
they decided to have female franchise. You can 
imagine a further latitude than that, and it seems 
to me that it might be possible to consider whether, 
when you set up these legislatures in some revised 
form, they might not perhaps have some powers 
which would enable them, for example, to adopt 
some of the things in your memorandum if they 
thought right, or again, if they were set up on the 
lines of your memorandum would be entitled to 
alter it into something rather different if they found 
it did not work ?— (Mr. Carnegie) : To carry on your 
metaphor, they might be permitted to alter the 
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buttons of the coat without referring to the 
tailor. 

279. That is what it is, because the best suit of 
clothes made for somebody else does not always 
fit?— (Mr. Oavin-Jones) : They ought not to have 
power to alter the suit altogether. ( Vide Appendix.) 

280. Mr, Hartshorn: On page 366 you say; “ Owing 
to the backwardness of these classes ”—the depressed 
classes—“ and their lack of education any system 
of direct election would be unsuitable but it is felt 
that a system of electoral colleges could be estab¬ 
lished in each province among the depressed classes 
and that they should be given a right of election 
imder this system.” Would you tell us in a few 
words what your idea is about that ? In what way 
do you think electoral colleges could be created for 
the depressed classes ?— (Mr. Ryan) : I think we 
were here inspired more by hope than by belief. 
We know the depressed classes are moving towards 
self-assertion, and we feel it will not be long before 
they have moved sufficiently to allow some such 
machinery to be established; but what that machinery 
should be we have not been able to consider. 

APPENDIX. 

Copy of a letter from Mr. J. G. Ryan, M.B.E., V.D., 
Secretary, Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
Cawnpore, dated the 12th December, 1928, to the 
Secretary, Indian Statutory Commission. 

The attention of my Committee has been directed 
to the following passage in the press report of the 
examination of the delegates of this Chamber by the 
Joint Conference at Lucknow on Friday the 7th 
instant. It is at the end of the report and reads:— 

“ Sir John Simon : Should the new legislatures 
in India have some powers conferred upon them to 
make changes in their own internal structures ? 

“ Mr. Oavin-Jones : The Chamber is not opposed 
to the idea of legislative bodies being empowered 
to effect minor changes in their internal structures 
provided such changes do not affect the structure 
as a whole.” 

As this report would lead to a very grave mis- 
imderstanding as to the Chamber’s attitude in regard 
to such a proposal I am directed to make the position 
clear. 

Sir John Simon was good enough, quite at the close 
of the examination of the Chamber’s delegates, to 
throw out a suggestion, which, without committing 
himself to any opinion, seemed to strike him as a 
point of view which had not been considered. As he 
put it, he was thinking aloud. 

This suggestion was that the legislatures should 
have the power to amend their own constitution 
in some respects, and he cited the action of one of 
the Australian Governments in this respect. 

The Chamber’s delegates were rather taken aback 
by this suggestion and could not at the moment 
offer any definite opinion, especially as they had no 
mandate from the committee on the subject. 
Mr. Carnegie remarked that it was a very difficult 
question on which the delegates could not then give 
an opinion. He endeavoured to get a better 
appreciation of the suggestion by prusuing Sir John 
Simon’s own simile but refrained from committing 
the Chamber to an expression of opinion. Mr. Gavin- 
Jones merely remarked that the powers of amendment 
Would have to be very limited, and Mr. Ryan remarked 
that the Karachi Chamber of Commerce, in their 
memorandum, seemed to have had in mind a some¬ 
what similar proposal. 

Actually all the delegates felt that the suggestion 
was not free of certain elements of danger, but put 
as it Was, they Were unable, on the spur of the moment, 
to focus their view's as to this. 

In view of the fact that the Karachi Chamber of 
Commerce have, in their memorandum of the 3rd of 
October, 1928, made a very definite proposal on 
these lines, a proposal which the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce have not been afforded an opportunity 


of considering, my committee feel that it is necessary 
for them now to state their definite views on the 
subject. 

They consider the Karachi Chamber’s proposal 
not only to be dangerous, but actually, in principle, 
opposed to the Imperial policy which Great Britain 
has always adopted towards the British Dominions 
and Colonies. 

In effect the Karachi Chamber propose that when 
the British Parliament decides the form which the 
future Government of India shall take, and Which 
they call the static Constitution, the Constitution 
shall become, after a certain period, “a fluent 
constitution in which the future impelling influence 
will essentially be the Indian people themselves.” 

They wisely state their case in general terms 
only, but they definitely state that “at the end of 
the static period the future government should be 
by agreement amongst the people concerned, either 
directly or through the legislatures.” 

Since the Karachi Chamber agree that complete 
autonomous Government should be given to the 
provinces my Committee assume that their intention 
is that either the Central Legislature will have the 
power of altering its constitution or that a concensus 
of opinion of the people, as voiced by the provincial 
legislatures, shall have the power of extending self- 
government to the Central Legislature, 

Such a proposal is, in the view of my committee, 
impossible of achievement. It is totally opposed 
to British policy and it is impossible to reconcile 
it with the “ certain fundamental and unchangeable 
provisions,” which are outlined, and which, of 
themselves, are entirely incompatible with the ideal 
of “self-government.” 

The British Parliament, when relinquishing the 
full control of the Government of a Dominion or 
of a Colony, has done so only to a legislature respon¬ 
sible to the people. To no other authority is it 
conceivable that such control could be relinquished 
and the very first essential in the grant of self-govern¬ 
ment is that the Dominion or Colony shall be capable 
of providing for its own defence and its own internal 
security, following upon the immediate withdrawal 
of the British Army. As my committee read the 
Karachi Chamber’s proposals it is intended that after 
the static period the legislatures will have the power 
to extend self-governing institutions to the full, 
without reference to the British Parliament. And 
yet it is definitely intended that the British Army 
is to remain, together with a percentage of British 
officers in the Indian Army and a percentage of 
British in the Civil Services. Such a position would 
bo impossible. 

The proposal practically means that the British 
Parliament would draw up the static Constitution, 
and immediately divest itself of all further respon¬ 
sibility. The development of self-governing institu¬ 
tions would be left to the people of India themselves, 
and the British Army and the Services in India would 
be left, as it were, in the air. 

Such a proposal is entirely lacking in an apprecia¬ 
tion of the realities of the situation. 

My committee naturally do not for a moment 
thinlt that Sir John Simon had such a proposal 
in mind when he made his suggestion, but the lines 
on which he was thinking would seem to be much 
the same as those which have led to the Karachi 
Chamber’s proposal, and my committee desire 
definitely to express their disapproval of the Karachi 
Chamber’s memorandum. 

In regard to Sir John Simon’s suggestion my 
committee are inclined to think that if the provincial 
legislatures were permitted to modify their own 
Constitutions, within a strictly limited sphere, no 
harm might follow, but even here, when the present 
communal tension is considered, such powers might 
lead to disruption. 

My committee hold the very definite view that 
there should be no tampering with the Central 
Government, even in regard to internal detail, except 
by the authority of the British Parliament. 

B b 
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THE TALDKDARS OF OUDH. 


The Blue books and other official records are 
replete with the history of Oudh Talukdars. We 
therefore only give a brief outline of the position of 
the Talukdars in this Memorandum. 

The Talukdars of Oudh are a body of landlords, 
who, before the annexation of Oudh, held estates 
under a system which was akin to the continental 
feudalism. After the annexation of Oudh, the British 
Government proceeded with the summary settlement 
of land in the province. Unfortunately the officers 
who at the time were the advisers of Government 
had no knowledge of actual conditions prevailing 
in Oudh and the Government on their advice thought 
that it would be to its advantage to make settlement 
directly with the occupants of the soil and to change 
the established system prevailing in Oudh from long 
ages. On the 4th February, 1856, an order was 
passed to make settlement directly with the actual 
occupiers of soil and to ignore the Talukdars. 

The Mutiny broke out in 1867 and the community 
of small holders of land newly created by the British 
Government soon rallied round the Talukdars—their 
former feudal Lords. Lord Canning came up and 
personally studied and investigated the whole question 
which resulted in the entire reversal of the policy 
of 1856. He was convinced that the Talukdars 
had been unjustly treated, and came to the conclusion 
that unless the rights and privileges of the Talukdars 
were recognised and their position restored, it would 
not be easy to restore peace and tranquillity in the 
Province and to ensure its prosperity. The rights 
and privileges which the Talukdars enjoy to-day 
are those which were conferred upon their ancestors 
under terms of Sanads issued during the time of 
Lord Canning by the order of the Crown. 

The British Indian Association was established 
in 1861 and represents the entire body of Talukdars 
of Oudh. The Talukdars, as it would appear, are 
a compact body with a common interest and with 
special laws of inheritance, usage and customs. 
The British Indian Association is perhaps the oldest 
or one of the oldest institutions of its kind. Every 
Talukdar is a hereditary member of it and has to 
contribute a percentage of the income of his estate 
for its maintenemce. It therefore represents the 
entire Talukdari commtmity. 

The necessity of the representation of the interests 
of the Talukdari community has been fully recognised 
in the legislature and our association has been 
allotted four seats in the present Provincial Coimcil. 
This nmnber was lower than our demand and the 
recommendation of the Local Government, and we, 
therefore, claim a larger representation. We have 
got large stakes in the Province and in view of the 
recent communist movement, the maintenance of 
the landed aristocracy like ours which is a stable 
element in the Indian Polity may be in danger unless 
our representation is increased, and in the futme 
constitution of India our full proprietary rights, 
title and possession, which have been guaranteed 
in perpetuity by British Government, are permanently 
protected. Oudh has an area of about 24 thousand 
square miles with a population of 12 millions and 
yields a Government revenue of over If crores. 
Of this over a crore is the contribution of the 
Talukdars to the Public Exchequer. In addition 
to the land revenue, they pay 10 per cent, cesses 
towards the maintenance of the local boards and also 
largely contribute permanently towards educational 
and other institutions for the public benefit. Their 
importance in all affairs connected with the prosperity 
and well-being of the people of this Province is 
imdeniable. This association, therefore, without 
being assertive in regard to the claims of the Talukdars 
for representation in the Legislatme of this country, 
ventures to submit that their representation at 
present is inadequate, and should be increased. The 
Government of these Provinces also recommended 
five seats for us in the Cotmcil and this recommenda¬ 
tion was accepted by the Franchise committee. 


Basis of Franchise. 

Property should remain the basis of Franchise. 
We have fully considered this matter in relation 
to the conditions prevailing in these Provinces, and 
we are convinced that rmder the present conditions 
no other basis is feasible. The standard of qualifica¬ 
tion should be maintained. No lowering of the 
standard of income for purposes of qualification to 
vote would be desirable. 

Voting should be by ballot. We consider the 
desirability of introducing the system of open voting, 
and in our opinion while it hais its virtues of developing 
more independence and moral tone in the voters it 
is subject to extraneous influence. 

Methods whereby particular interests may obtain 
adequate representation. 

We represent particular interests. There are other 
communities of interests such as those of commerce, 
trade and labom. If our Legislatures, Provincial 
and Central, were to be composed of representatives 
of different interests this perhaps would alter the 
grouping and help the political evolution of represen¬ 
tative institutions and divert the thoughts of the 
people from communalism to question affecting the 
material welfare of the country. The most suitable 
method by which particular interests can obtain 
adequate representation will be to allow their repre¬ 
sentation in the legislatures in proportion to the 
amount paid by such bodies to the Pubho Exchequer. 
The numerical strength of such bodies should not 
be the criterion for fixing the number of their repre¬ 
sentatives but their social, political and economic 
importance should be given due consideration. The 
chief classes who are likely to suffer, if this principle 
is accepted, are the depressed classes and xmorganised 
labour. In order to protect their interests some 
effective method should be adopted for such time 
as they are not properly organised. 

As regards the communal question, xmfortimately 
it is there and is due to cultural differences, economic 
reasons and last but not least, lack of political 
education. We do not, however, consider it necessary 
to make any suggestions as to the method of solving 
this problem. The British Indian Association repre¬ 
sents special interests and is composed of people 
of all denominations whose economic interests are 
common and so far no conomimal feeling has disturbed 
us. 

Growth of Parties. 

We are conscious that Parliamentary system of 
Government without a party system is an anomaly. 
The electorates are mostly ignorant and the political 
education, if any, they are receiving, is not of the 
right kind. Behind all political activities lurk 
communal and religious feelings which are great 
obstacles to the growth of healthy public opinion. 
In the first election, under Montford Reform Scheme, 
the political cry of Non-co-operation was raised, 
but by the time of second election, non-co-operation 
had lost its magic power, and the communal question 
and religious sentiment began to be noticeable. In 
the last election, the commimal question and religious 
sentiment became prominent. The political-minded 
people have been thrown in the back-ground by 
persons whose outlook is either religious or commtmal. 
That the growth of political parties entirely depends 
on the relations between the various communities 
in India, goodwill and trust between them can only 
create such an atmosphere in which political parties 
can flomish. The growth of parties would entirely 
depend on the growth of pubhc opinion. 

Nomination of Officials. 

Public opinion is against the official voting in 
the legislatures, but it is likely that their total absence 
may be felt when questions involving technical 
knowledge come before the Councils. This deficiency 
can be removed by means of a provision in the consti- 
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tutioii. that the Ministers in chai'ge of the department 
will have a right to call upon the heads of the depart¬ 
ment and experts to speak in the house in order to 
enlighten the house on a particular question. But 
they should not be allowed to vote. 

The presence of an official block is also an obstacle 
in the way of the growth of party system in the 
legislature. The minfetry, under the present consti¬ 
tution, can, with the help of the official block, afford 
to treat the non-offioial majority in the house with 
scant courtesy. 

Territorial changes. 

We do not consider it nece.sgary to make territorial 
changes either for purposes of Provincial legislatures, 
Council elections or re-adjustment of local self- 
governing administrative units, so far as the United 
Provinces are concerned. 

Local Self-Governing Bodies. 

The result of the working of the Local Self- 
Governing bodies, with a few exceptions, indicates 
that full advantage has not been taken by them 
of the opportunities afforded by the new liberal 
constitution to carry on their administration on 
democratic lines. This is largely due to inexperience 
of the members. With more experience and educa¬ 
tional progress, it is hoped that the state of things 
will improve. In these circumstances we are of 
opinion that the present system should continue. 
While suggesting the maintenance of the present 
system in case of these bodies, we strongly recommend 
that they should receive financial and advisory help 
from Government to enable them to make improve¬ 
ments in education, hygiene and eommimications. 

Provincial Government, 

Tlie demand for autonomy in Provincial Govern¬ 
ments appears to be unanimous, but we consider 
it necessary to provide certain reservations at this 
stage. We, therefore, beg to suggest that:— 

, 1. the Cabinet system consisting of Ministers 
with Joint responsibility should be introduced 
and the Ministry should be respomible to the 
Legislature; 

2. that with the exception of the department 
for the- maintenance of Law and- -Order,- all 
other departments should be made Transferred. 
Subjects ; 

3. that the department relating to the main- 
tenaiii^® of Law and Order should be plaqgtt 
in the nanas of a person appointed^ by order 
of the Crown and remain a reserved subject 
as at present; 

4. the life of the Provincial Legislature shoidd 
be increased from three to five years. It is 
too .short a time to carry through any scheme 
thst rr.ay be started by the Government and 
the ©lection expense on the Public Exchequer 
as well as for the candidates recur too frequently; 

6. the power to assent or to veto a Bill should 
be vested in the Governor and as a representative 
of the Crown, the dignity of his office should 
be maintained as well as his position as a 
constitutional ruler. The legislature should not 
therefore have the power to curtail the expendi¬ 
ture necessary to maintain his position hs such ; 

6. the position of the Governor in relation 
to the Ministers should remain as it is tmder 
the present constitution; 

7. the Provincial Governments should be 
made independent of the Government of India 
so far as their powers of dealing with Provincial 
Subjects go. The control of the Government 


of India on the Provincial Government should 
be limited to departments which are primarily 
the concern of the Government of India; 

8. the strength of the Oounoil as at present 
constituted is hardly justifiable for a repre- 
sentative legislature. 

The population of the United Province is very 
large. While on the one hand, we are not inclined 
to have the number of the representatives in the 
Council fixed in proportion to what is generally 
found in the democratic constitutions in Europe; 
on the other hand we are of opinion that the repre¬ 
sentation in the Council should be such as would 
admit of a fair amount of representation in the 
Council, considering the area and population of the 
Province. The ration of one representative for 
every two laos of population is what we recommend. 
This will inoreas?e the number of constituencies and 
will thereby automatically decrease their area and. 
make them more compact and workable. At the 
present moment, the candidates find it very diffloult 
to nurse their constituencies, but with smaller 
constituencies the candidates will be in better position 
to canvass and educate their voters more effectively. 
We have already submitted that our representation 
in the Legislative Council is inadequate. We there¬ 
fore urge that the number of our representatives 
in the Coimcil in its present strength should be 
six. The same proportion should be maintained 
in case of any increase in the numerical strength 
of the Council. 

Second Chamber. 

It may be said that until complete autonomy 
is giumn to the Provincial Legislatures, there is no 
ne^ for a Second Chamber in the Provinces. Our 
recommendations for the constitution of Provincial 
Legislature, if adopted, will not result in complete 
autonomy of the Provincial CouncUa but will no 
doubt go far towards autonomy and make a sub¬ 
stantial advance in that direction. If we have not 
recommended the transfer of the department for 
the Maintenance of Law and Order it is for weighty . 
and special reasons. While we recognise the impor¬ 
tance of the extension of the representative system 
of Provincial Governments, we are of opinion that 
it should be well-ordained and judiciously controlled. 
We, therefore, strongly feel the necessity of a 
restraining power and sober scrutiny of the work , 
of our Provincial Legislature which is still in its 
earlier stages. In these circumstances, we feel 
cKafe-is is necessary to create a Second Chamber in 
this Prov&icSi <»nsisting of pemqns of large vested 
interests, higher educational qualifications and 
experience of higher form of judicial and adminis¬ 
trative work, in order to supervise, control and 
restrain by means of their mature judgment any 
decisions that may be taken by the First Chamber 
in a state of excitement. 

We do not make any proposals regarding the 
strength and composition of the Second Chamber 
but we are of opinion that broadly it should be on 
the linm of the Council of State. 

Before we conclude this memoranduuq^steJieg 
to submit that an Association like ours representing 
such an important community of interests has not 
been given any representation in the Central Legis¬ 
lature. We are a body ancient and legally constituted 
and have a record of public services which we can 
justly be proud of. W© therefore earnestly put 
forwaixi what we believe to be our just claim for 
representation in the Central Legislature and to 
be moderate we only ask for two seats in the Assembly 
and one in the Council of State, in the present 
strength. 
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ASSOCIATION, ALLAHABAD. 


Special Representation. 

Special representation, and Franchise has been 
granted under all Reforms to important minorities 
and special interests in the various provinces of the 
country. What we have now to look to is that an 
adequate and proper representation is secured to 
such constituencies under any Reform Scheme. 

The Association regretfully submits that justice 
has not been done to the claims of the great zamindar 
community of the Province of Agra. Rather dis¬ 
crimination has been shown and in some quarters to 
an invidious extent. This is one of the most pinching 
and long standing grievance of the zamindars of the 
Agra Province. They have never been given an 
adequate and proper representation on the various 
Legislatures concerned although they have fought for 
it every time an opportunity presented itself. 

In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh the 
Province of Agra is the major province. There are 
altogether 48 districts in both the provinces of 
which no less than 36 districts belong to the Province 
of Agra, while out of the ten divisions which go 
to make up these two Provinces, eight divisions 
belong to Agra alone, there remaining only two 
divisions assigned to the Province of Oudh; viz., 
in point of territorial area the Province of Agra is 
four times as large as Oudh is. Similarly, in point of 
land revenue, Agra pays Rs. 6,16,00,000, while 
Oudh pays Rs. 1,76,00,000 only as land revenue; 
in other words, the Province of Agra contributes 
over two-thirds of Government revenue, while the 
Province of Oudh contributes only one-third. This 
will be found to be the case in almost all resources of 
taxes, cesses and other incomes to the Government 
of the Province in all branches of life. 

It is therefore safe to conclude, that a great 
injustice has been done to the zamindai' community 
of the Agra Province, when they of the eight divisions 
or 36 districts, have been allotted only two seats 
in the Local Legislative Council, while the Taluqdars 
of Oudh confined to two divisions, or 12 districts only, 
have been conferred four seats, and that all at once by 
direct method through the British Indian Association, 
Lucknow, which (Jiroct election through their own 
Institution gives them an additional development and 
consolidation in the political life of the country. 

The zamindars of the Agra Province therefore on the 
data and precedence given above, should reasonably 
get three times, if not four times, more than what 
the Taluqdars of Oudh have got, viz., the Agra 
Province Zamindars should be awarded 12 seats 
in the Local Legislatures and a proportionate number 
of seats in other Legislatures in the country. 

At the lowest, the Agra Zamindars should get 
eight seats in the" Local Legislatures, corresponding 
with the number of divisions which go to make up the 
Province of Agra, and that by way of direct represen¬ 
tation through their Institution at Allahabad; in 
other words eight representatives elected by the 
Agra Province Zamindam’ Association, Allahabad. 
If, however, the strength of the Local Council is 
appreciably increased, our representation should in 
that case proportionately increase automatically. 

The Agra Province Zamindars claim special repre¬ 
sentation in the Indian Legislative Assembly as well 
as in the Council of State. 

Direct representation has been granted to the 
British Indian Association, Lucknow, in respect of 
all the four seats allotted to the special land-owning 
interest there. The Agra Province Zamindars’ 
Association, Allahabad, similarly claims the privilege 
of direct representation in the legislatures. The 
qualifications for electors (to the Legislative Council 
elections) under the Rules for Agra Landholders’ 
constituency and for membership of the Agra Province 


Zamindars’ Association, Allahabad, are the same, 
viz., zamindars paying Rs. 5,000/- and over, as 
Government revenue, are eligible for the membership 
of the Association also, while the same qualification 
makes a zamindar qualified to become an elector in 
the Agra Landholders’ constituency, as also qualifies 
him to become a member of the Council representing 
the special zamindar constituency in the Legislatures. 

In view of the rapid turns that the Democratic 
spirit is taking in this country, it seems desirable to 
fore.see the result. Although at present zamindars 
are being returned in a goodly number, yet it will not 
be the case in the near future, and it is thought 
desirable to have a Second Chamber added to the 
Local Legislature. This will insure the retention of 
a fair number of such representatives as have got a 
stake in the country and could take a calm and dis¬ 
passionate view of the problems before them, avoiding 
extremes. 

The Association claims direct representation in all 
Legislatures including the proposed Second Chamber 
for the great Zamindar Community of the Province 
of Agra. 

Previously, when the Reforms were under considera¬ 
tion in 1917-19 the Association was refused direct 
representation. It was said that the British Indian 
Association of Lucknow was self-supporting by virtue 
of its funds, and established finances and (that it) 
had its own Headquarters buildings. It was mainly 
on these grounds that direct representation was 
conferred on the Taluqdars’ Institution. Now the 
Agra Province Zamindars’ Association, Allahabad 
has also got both these things; it has now its “ Agra 
Province Zamindars’ Association Contribution Act of 
1927,” as well as it has just completed its Head¬ 
quarters building called Meston Mansion and the 
Marris Hall. This Institution has therefore now been 
firmly established by virture of its “Contribution 
Act II of 1927 ” and own Headquarters buildings 
and can therefore claim direct representation like the 
one which has been in vogue in the Province of Oudh 
in respect of the British Indian Association. 

We rightfully beg to claim that the Zamindars of 
the Province of Agra, apart from their right to stand 
for the General Constituency, must have seats 
allotted for their Association in the Assembly and the 
Council of State, and the Agra Province Zamindars’ 
Association of Allahabad only should have the right 
to return them. 

The Association also begs to press the claims for an 
adequate representation of Zamindars in public 
services, both Provincial and Imperial. The Associa¬ 
tion further begs that in making appointments of the 
Cabinet Members in the Central and Provincial Legis¬ 
latures due regard will be paid to the Importance and 
Interest of the Landed Classes. 

The Association hopes that it has been reasonable 
in its humble claims and fair to all concerned in this 
problem of special Representation of the Agra 
Zamindars in the Legislatures of the country. 


True Copy. 

Copy of Resolution No. 7 passed at the Annual General 
Sessions of the Agra Province Zamindars' Associa¬ 
tion, Allahabad, held on the 6th of January, 
1928, at the Association's premises at 9 a.m. 

7. The Coming Royal Commission .—There was an 
animated and prolonged discussion on the question 
at the end of which the following Resolution was 
adopted :— 

(a) “ Resolved that the Agra Province Zamin¬ 
dars’ Association while feeling greatly dis- 
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appointed at the entire exclusion of Indians from 
the Simon Commission, do realise that owing to 
their demands, as regards their proper and 
adequate representation on the Legiflatures as 
well as the creation of a Second Chamber having 
been neglected by the former Reforms they 
cannot afford to simply wait and mark time.” 

(6) “That their representation in the Legisla¬ 
ture of the Agra Province should be increased 
from two to eight by allotting eight seats for 
them on the U.P. Legislative Council.’ 

(c) “ In any scheme of further instalments of 
Reforms to be grimted to Indians a Second 
Chamber in the Provincial Legislature should 
form an integral part of the Constitution.” 

(d) “ An adequate separate representation in 
the Central Legislature should bo granted.” 

(e) “ That the above resolution be made over 
to their representatives selected from the 
members of the Association, who will submit the 
same to the proper authorities.” 

The Resolution was put to vote and was carried by 
majority. 


Aqra Province Zamindars’ Association, 
Allahabad. 

The Simon-Commission Sub-Committee. 


Proceedings of an urgent meeting held on the 15th 
October, 1928, at 3.30 p.m., at the Association's 
premises. 

1. To consider the “ The re-drafted memo- 
memorandum and re- randum was considered and 
draft it in the light of adopted unanimously with 
the changed circum- slight amendments and alter- 
stances, with Assistant ations.” 

Secretary’s note. 


“ Further resolved that 
Khan Bahadur Mohammad 
Obaidur Rahman Khan, Mir 
Ali Sajjad Sahib, the Raja 
Bahadur of Padravma, the 
Raja Bahadur of Manda, 
Raja Kalicharan Nuira 
Sahib and Rai Ishar Sahai 
Bahadur be requested to 
kindly prepare themselves to 
give evidence before the 
Simon Commission as repre¬ 
sentatives of the Associa¬ 
tion.” 


Supplementary Memorandum by the AGRA PROVINCE ZAMINDARS’ 

ASSOCIATION. 


I have the honour to inform you as follows;— 

We had our Annual General Sessions of the Associa¬ 
tion on the 4th November, 1928. The slightly 
amended Memorandum already submitted to you was 
adopted in toto and in addition it was also resolved 
to bring two more important facts before you in the 
best interest of the general progress of the Reforms 
to come :— 

One is that the life of the Legislatures be enhanced 
to five years, instead of three years as obtains now. 
This is expected to give better and fuller education 
to the Council members of the methods of responsible 
government to be followed under a representative and 
democratic form of government. 

The second point is, that it appears from the 
newspaper reports, that the educated party wants 


the Meston Awards to be amended and financial 
relations between the Provincial and Imperial 
Government to be readjusted. In case if this sug¬ 
gestion is to get a hearing at the hands of the Simon 
Commission, the prayer of the Association is, that in 
any such case, direct or indirect, the Permeinent Settle¬ 
ment where obtaining should not be allowed to suffer 
any go back on the pledges so sacredly tmd solemnly 
m^e by British Government to the people of the 
Provinces which such a settlement already extends. 
It would amoimt to a breach of faith and injrue the 
cause and existence of the landed community fear¬ 
fully. 

I hope you would bring this matter as well before 
the Commission. 


Memorandum on behalf of the PEOPLE OF ORISSA. 


We, the undersigned, on behalf of the People of 
Orissa accord a cordial welcome to you, the Members 
of the Statutory Commission, and heartily make the 
following submissions for your careful consideration. 
We reserve our suggestions and observations, in 
general, upon the structure and working of the existing 
constitution of British India, and submit at present a 
tentative bare outline on your terms of reference 
from (a) to (g) and most respectfully lay partictdar 
stress upon one point, namely, the suitability of 
existing areas for legislative and administrative pur¬ 
poses and growth of representative institutions. 
Here we draw your special attention to the case of 
Orissa and Oriyas placed under four distinct Pro¬ 
vincial administrative units, forming a hopeless 
minority in every Province they are attached to. 

The aim of the Reforms inaugurated in 1917 was 
to lead India to progressive realisation of full respon¬ 
sible Government by increasing association of Indians 
in every branch of administration. To the Oriyas 
who have been placed under four administrations this 
increasing association has been an impossibflity. 
They have been tied to the tail end of each Province 


and as such the pulsation of the heart at the centre 
of administration fails to reach the extremities. 
They are as the Government of Bihar put it in their 
letter to the Financial Relations Committee a “ distant 
adjunct ” of all the Governments and as such relegated 
to negligence. Moreover it has served to create 
intermediary ruling races who dominate the Provinces 
and naturally all the benefits, that accrue from emy 
Scheme of Reforms calculated to grant more power 
and privilege to the people, come to them. Hence 
the Oriya position has become more insecure and the 
fruits of reforms are practically denied to them. 
Their fate is no better than that of the Scheduled 
Districts classed as backward tracts. 

Since the eighties of the last century the Oriyas 
have agitated and agitated for their unification \mder 
one administration. This was recognised by Com¬ 
missioner Cook of Orissa in the Annual General 
Administration Report of Orissa in 1894^96. In their 
letter No. 3678 of 3rd December, 1903, the Govern¬ 
ment of India were “disposed to unite the whole of 
Oriya-speaking peoples, both hill and plain, imder one 
Administration.” Over- 25 long years have passed. 
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during which great and momentous administrative 
changes were made and unmade, partitions were made 
and annulled, but the pious wish of the Government 
of India to \mite Oriyas is still unfulfilled and their 
strenuous continual constitutional agitation goes 
unheeded. 

In the great Indian body politic, the Oriyas emerge 
as a distinct factor. They have a history of their own 
and are distinguished from others psychologically and 
socially, ethnologicaUy and linguistically, education¬ 
ally and economically. The predominance of a vast 
majority of another race has in many instances 
tended to effect this distinctive feature of the race. 
Lord Crewe in his Durbar despatch of 1911 admitted 
this when he said “ Orissa has long felt uneasiness at 
a possible loss of identity as a distinct community.” 
But this lip-sympathetic recognition of the psychology 
of the Oriya people ultimately ended in getting them 
from the frying-pan to the fire by placing them under 
four aidministrations instead of three as before. 

The Oriya’s demand of his linguistic boundary is 
corroborated by Dr. Grierson in his Linguistic Survey 
of India. “ The Orissa country is not confined to the 
division which now bears that name. It includes a 
portion of the district of Midnapore in the North, 
which together with a part of Balasore was the 
Orissa of the phrase “ Bengal, Bihar and Orissa ” 
met in the Regulations passed by the Government in 
the last decade of the 18th century. Oriya is also 
the language of most of the District of Singbhum 
belonging to the division of Chhotanagpur and of 
several neighbouring Native States which fall politi¬ 
cally within the same division (some of which have 
lately been transferred to the Orissa States). In the 
West it is the language of Raipur in the Central 
Provinces and also of the number of Native States 
which lie between those Districts and Orissa proper. 
On the South it is the language of the North part of 
Madras, District of Ganjam with its connected Native 
States, and of the Jeypore Agency of Vizagapatam. 
It is thus spoken in three (now in four) Governments 
of British India, viz., in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal, in the Central Provinces and in the Madras 
Presidency (and in Bihar and Orissa). “ Sometimes 
the Oriya characters are frankly abandoned and the 
language is written in Bengalee character.” The 
above statement is a clear proof of the loss of the 
identity of the Oriya race referred to above. 

After two decades of strenuous and continuous 
constitutional agitation the Oriyas were fortimate in 
drawing the attention of the authors of the joint 
report during the Reform days in 1919 who recognised 
the claims of Orissa in the following terms:— 

“In Orissa and Berar at all events it seems to 
us that the possibility of instituting Sub-Provinces 
need not be excluded from consideration at a very 
early date.” Ten long and expectant years have 
passed, but the ” early date” adximbrated by 
Montague and Chelmsford has not yet arrived, though 
the Orissa representatives have, since then, in the 
local and Imperial Legislatures, drawn the attention 
of the Government to the fact of uniting the Oriya- 
speaking tracts under one Government. The Govern¬ 
ment of India only moved so far as to institute a Com¬ 
mission of Enquiry (under Philip and Duff) into the 
Oriya tracts in the Madras Presidency, who sum up 
their enquiry thus: “ There is a genuine, long 

standing and deep rooted desire on the part of the 
educated classes including the Oriya Zamindars and 
that wherever the Rayats have learnt something of 
the matter they are entirely in favour of Amalgama¬ 
tion.” 

That at least is a piece of “accumulated official 
evidence ” and would have satisfied Mr. Montagu 
were he living to steer the administrative ship of India. 

The authors of the Constitutional Reforms were 
impressed with “ the artificial and often inconvenient 
character of existing administrative imits ” and 
were “ convinced that the business of the Government 
would be simplified if administrative units were 
smaller and more homogeneous.” All those just and 


weighty considerations were consigned by them to the 
limbo of impracticability imder the weight of Reforms 
which they advocated. Purther, they say that 
“ division of territory which are not made in response 
to a popular demand is apt to provoke wide and deep- 
seated dissatisfaction.” Is not the demand of the 
Oriyas for union a popular demand? Is not this 
uncouth combination of the Oriyas with people of 
other races and languages unnatural and unjust ? 
Have not the Oriyas been “ sacrificed without 
compunction ” as Lord Cmzon put it ? It is a pity 
that the authors of the Reforms failed to do what they 
could have done by a stroke of their pen. Certainly 
the Oriya union would never have been imposed upon 
the people by official action. The Oriyas demanded it 
and they could have granted it if they meant to do 
justice. Instead of having recourse to a process which 
should have preceded rather than followed the Reforms 
in order that all peoples and races of India might have 
reaped its benefits, the authors left the matter to the 
Government of India which in July, 1917, has been 
depicted by the Right Honourable Mr. Montague as 
“ too wooden, too iron, too inelastic and too ante¬ 
diluvian.” Till now the case of Oriya imion has been 
buried under red tape and it may continue there till 
Doomesday unless the Oriyas put themselves under 
better tutelage to learn the mode of agitation that 
tells. 

Orissa has always been the pawn of experiments. 
Like a football she was kicked from one Province to 
the other and the people were never consulted. In 
imiting all Oriyas under one administration a consul¬ 
tation of the wishes of the people concerned is deemed 
necessary, but in putting the Oriya people under 
other races it was never dreamt of. Rather this vivi¬ 
section of the Oriya people is explained away as a 
matter of historical accident over which the Govern¬ 
ment have no control and they cannot remedy it 
even if they so desire. 

A separate administration for fifteen millions of 
people is not an unreasonable or childish demand. 
The only peg on which the authorities hang their 
arguments against, is finance. If the Government Were 
determined to save the Oriya people, no financial 
difficulty would stand in the way. It never did in 
the case of the North-Western Frontier Province. 
It was never thought of in the case of Bihar. The 
North-Western Frontier Province does not meet 
its own finance. What vast sums of money were spent 
over the abandoned temporary capital at Ranchi and 
the new capital at Delhi ? Were the people con¬ 
sulted then ? Did financial considerations Weigh 
with the authorities in these matters ? Certainly not. 

“ There is a Way where there is the Will.” 

But only in the case of Orissa, finance proved 
to be the stumbling block of the authorities. Recently 
our Intermediary Ruling Races in the All-Parties 
Conference, that met at Delhi and Bombay have also 
stumbled on the same financial rock. This mentality 
is the outcome of a notion of Standardised Provincial 
Government in all the Provinces of India. “ Cut 
the coat in accordance with the cloth you have ” 
is an old saying, inapplicable to the Indian Adminis¬ 
tration. The Government is not shaped to suit the 
Finance of the country, rather the people are required 
to supply money to feed the hobbies or prestige of 
administration. Belgium, Holland and Switzerland 
which in area and population though small carry on 
their efficient administration. They do not emulate 
England, Germany, France or Italy in matters 
of finance. Even in India there exist administrative 
imits with much less population and area. The 
North-Western Frontier Province, Baluchistan, 
and Ajmere Marwara are instances. Their area, 
population and finance will not exceed that of the 
united Oriya Province. If the suggestion of 
Mr. Lionel Curtis be considered sound and healthy 
for the good and efficient Government of India, a 
number of small federated States on the line of the 
States of the United States of America will be 
necessary. 
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States formed on the basis of language and race 
are more homogeneous and so calculated to bring on 
peace and contentment to the various linguistic 
units forming the great Indian Nationality. The 
parable of body and the members should not be lost 
sight of. A weak rmhealthy portion of India will 
neither contribute to the strength of the Indian 
Government nor facilitate the growth of Indian 
Nationalism which leaders of all shades of opinion so 
ardently desire. Unity and expansion of the diverse 
racial rmits of India can only contribute to the autono¬ 
mous development of the United States of India or 
else democratic Swaraj will be an impossibility; 
and Swaraj, whatever be the connotation of the term, 
will mean a substitution of the brown bureaucrat in 
the place of the white one. 

A sore in the extremity of a limb takes time to 
heal as circulation is feeblest towards the end and it 
is far removed from the heart. The human body 
affords a striking parallel to an administration. The 
disabilities and disadvantages due to distance have 
been summed up by the Government of Bihar in their 
letter to the Financial Relations Committee on May 
29th, 1920. “ The development of Bihar and Orissa 

was hampered in the past by its attachment to 
Bengal. That Province not unnaturally devoted a 
large part of its limited resources to develop in and 
near the capital city of Calcutta, while its distant 
adjuncts in Bihar and Orissa were neglected.” What 
was true of Bihar and Orissa with Bengal is more 
true in the ease of Orissa with Bihar. Calcutta, the 
capital city of Bengal—was only 250 miles from the 
seat of Orissa’s capital, while Patna, the capital of 
Bihar is over 600 miles from Cuttack, Orissa the 
distant adjunct of the Province of Bihar “ not 
unnaturally ” suffers disadvantages and inattention 
due to distance by a greater degree than she suffered 
with Bengal. Hence we emphatically declare that the 
existing areas so far as the Oriya-speaking tracts are 
concerned are most unsuitable for Legislative and 
Administrative purposes. 

The foregoing sentiments also find an echo in the 
Parliamentary Speech of Lord Curzon, the Author 
of the Partition of Bengal, Where he made a prophecy 
the following terms :— 

“ Take the Orissans. No one has paused to think 
what they want. You could not know of your secrecy, 
because you consulted nobody in advance. They 
want the re-union of the Oriya-speaking people. 
They want to remain under Calcutta to which they 
have been attached so long. What is the good of 
Orissa being tied to the tail of Bihar, where there is no 
affinity of language or race, with which they have 
nothing in common and from which they are separated 
by a great belt of mountains and rivers over which we 
have never been able to carry a railway. I venture to 
prophesy that this is a blunder that cannot remain 
Permanent. Were the Orissans an agitating people, 
hich they are not, they would soon make their 
rotest heard. As it is they have been sacrificed 
without eompimction. The same might be said of 
Chhotanagpur, taut I will not labour that point. The 
fact is, this new Province of yours on the West of 
Bengal is a bundle of odds and ends which you have 
thrown together because you did not know what else 
to do with them. In Bengal you have united Ben¬ 
galees because they are all of the same race and 
language, but when you come to these other Provinces, 
you force into an unnatui'al rmion these people of 
different race and language.” 

Further an Ex-Minister of Bihar, Mr. M. 8. Das, 
C.I.E., pointed out the Oriya disabilities to the 
Muddiinan Committee in 1925 in most imequivocal 
terms. We place the whole text with the Bihar 
Goverrunent’s comment thereon in Appendix A. 

The history of the movement and various difficulties 
have been set forth at some length in the Book 
mtitled “ The Oriya Movement ” which we submit 
herewith as Appendix B*. A rough outline of 


Franchise is appended in Appendix C. And the 
financial aspect of the new Province in Appendix D. 
Some authoritative opinions of those responsible for 
Indian Administration and Provincial non-Offlcials 
are given in Appendix E. 

While submitting this rough oirtline we reserve 
a fuller observation on these subjects at a later date. 
Our demand is the same as we put forward before the 
Montagu and Chelmsford Commission. 

For reasons stated above we most sincerely and 
emphatically demand that all the Oriya-speaking 
countries be placed under a separate administration 
or be placed under an administration where the Oriyas 
will find ample scope for their expansion, peace and 
contentment and will be propitious for the autono- 
mical development of the Oriya people, so that the 
benefit of Political and Administrative concessions 
may not be interloped by an intermediary dominant 
sister race. We want bread, pray serve us not with 
stones. 

Whatever be the criticisms levelled at the British 
Administrations by the Indians, their faith in the 
sense of justice of the British people is not fully shaken. 
We, on behalf of the Oriya people, approach the 
Members of the Commission with an imswei’ving faith 
in their sense of justice and hope that justice be done, 
if justice be due, to the Oriya grievance. 

Appendix A. 

Note of Me. Malhtj Sudan Das, C.I.E., late 
Minister of Bihae and Oeissa. 

The reforms wore introduced as a remedy to the 
political situation created by a foreign rule more than 
a century old. The peasants who form 99 per cent, 
of the population are ignorant. They do not under- 
stand economic principles imderlying the administra¬ 
tion. They know that their economic condition is 
growing from bad to worse. They trusted the high 
caste educated people and had been in the habit of 
being led by them. When the educated people were 
disaffected towards the ruling race disaffection 
permeated the whole social atmosphere. It became 
a simple race question, people did not stop to enquire 
into the relative merits of the existing system and the 
promised Swaraj. Race feeling is the overpowering 
passion. Race feeling is not directed to a particular 
race. Race feeling, as history shows, seeks to promote 
the interest of the race and it does not matter what 
race’s interest clashes with the interest of the race 
which occupies a vantage ground. History shows that 
the Jews divided the population of the world into two 
classes, Jews and Gentiles. The Greeks divided the 
world’s races into Greeks and Barbarians, the Hindus 
divided the world’s population into Hindus and 
Mlechhas. 

The population of this Province has two races, 
Biharis and Oriyas. A perusal of the reasons given in 
paragraph 20 of the despatch dated the 25th August 
1911 will furnish sufficient justification for the Bihar 
feeling that Orissa has been tacked to the new pro¬ 
vince for the benefit of Biharees, as without tackling 
Orissa Bihar could hot claim a Council Government 
being too small both in area and population. 

Once a race is impregnated with the belief that the 
best interests of another race will be secured by the 
former’s control of the administration, it is not 
possible to induce the more powerful race to give the 
inferior race an opportunity to develop a sense of 
responsibility. 

This is illustrated by the strong objection of the 
British members of the various services to transfer 
the control of a subject to an Indian Minister. It is 
nothing but a race question. 

It is not possible for an Oriya to hold the office of 
a Minister in the Bihar and Orissa Government. On 
account of the presence of the Oriya race, the Biharees 
will support any Bihari Minister. But if the province 
had only a .single race there would be criticism against 
an incompetent Bihari Minister. Two dogs will fight 
over a bone but if while fighting for the bone they see 


♦ Not printed. 
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a jackal both the dogs would chase the jackal. The 
Biharees will not permit an Oriya even to retire 
honourably, and as Biharees form the majority in the 
Coimcil His Excellency the Governor is not in a 
position to examine the situation with an eye to 
protect the weaker party’s self-respect. The develop¬ 
ment of a sense of responsibility in Orissa imder 
Bihari Minister is a travesty of the Reforms so far as 
Orissa is concerned. 

These arguments must have weighed with the 
authors of Montagu-Chelmsford report when they 
suggested the formation of a sub-province of Orissa. 

I beg to suggest that a separate Minister should be 
appointed for Orissa. He will have control over all 
transferred subjects. It may be necessary to have 
two Ministers for Bihar, if that is foimd necessary, an 
additional post should be created. 

As regards the transferred subjects the Minister 
should be at liberty to select his Secretaries from the 
members of the services in the Province. All the 
members of the services do not relish the idea of 
serving under an Indian Minister. This is natural 
and I do not find fault with them. The services have 
been accustomed to see India from England. It is 
necessary now to see India from India. The stand¬ 
point of view makes a great difference. One may see 
in England the sun enveloped in a mist while the man 
in India sees his coimtry flooded with simshine. 

Calcutta, M. S. Das. 

The 6th Jrme 1924. 

Opinion of the Government of Bihar and Orissa 
ON the above Note. 

Para. 21 Special Treatment for Orissa. Mr. M. S. 
Das (vide annexure 11) considers that Orissa should 
always have a special Minister of its own, apparently 
to be in charge of all transferred subjects in Orissa. 
The point does not arise in the present connection but 
section 52A (1) of the Act provides for placing part of 
a Governor’s province under the administration of 
a Deputy Governor. It appears to be a question of 
administrative convenience and financial expediency 
rather than one connected with the general working 
of the Government of India Act. 

Appendix C. 

Constitution and Franchise of the proposed 
Provincial Government of Orissa. 

We sketch a rough outline of the future constitution 
of the Orissa province. The ultimate goal of the 
people is the same as, of other peoples and provinces of 
India. A federated states of India with full Dominion 
status, with a central Government to control Army, 
defence and foreign relations, having power of advice 
to and supervision over the federated states on the 
lines of the United States of America. 

The provincial Government of Orissa should be 
autonomous like other provinces. The legislature of 
the Government should be bicameral and the lower 
house should consist of 60 to 75 members while the 
upper house which may be styled “ Senate,” should 
consist of 15 to 20 members. For 100,000 individuals 
there should be a representative in the lower house 
and the Oriya-speaking country under British 
administration be divided into constituencies on a 
population basis, each constituency having an 
approximate population of 2 lacs and will elect two 
members for the lower house of the provincial 
legislature. 

Franchise for the lower house shall be a graded one, 
based on property, income and literacy. The 
Franchise for the upper house should be based on 
income or property and will conform to the same 
standard as do the voters for the Council of State of 
the Central Legislature. Provision should be made 
for at least 15 elected members of the Upper House or 
Senate. There should be at least 5 nominated seats 
for non-officials in the Senate. 


There should be an age limit for candidature to the 
Council and Senate—25 to 30 being the minimum age 
respectively. Candidates should comply with the 
electoral laws prevalent for the time being. 

The electorate should be a joint one. There should 
be reservation of seats on the legislature for Moham¬ 
medans on population basis, there being one repre¬ 
sentative for each 50 thousand inhabitants. Special 
interests such as Land-holders, Industries and Labour 
and Depressed Classes should be provided for. In 
view of the importance of the landholders in the 
Province of Orissa 15 p.c. seats in the council should 
be reserved for them. The Mohammedans of Orissa 
insist on a separate electorate. 

Financial Relations :— 

A baby Province needs careful nursing and so there 
ought to be careful adjustments of revenue between 
the Central and Provincial Government of Orissa. In 
the case of Bihar, Assam and N.W.F. Province the 
Central Government contributed liberally until the 
Provinces could stand on their own legs. This can 
only be satisfactorily done by parting with certain 
sources of Imperial revenue to the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment. Our claim for the new Province to make it 
stand on her own legs is a sacrifice on the part of 
Central Government of the Income-tax, salt, export 
duties on certain goods to the Provincial Revenue. 
Our estimate of the Provincial Finance is based on 
that assumption. This demand has the support of 
the Taxation Enquiry Committee and various 
non-official legislators. 

The Orissa Feudatory States which for over a 
century were governed by the Commissioner of Orissa 
are now under a Political Agent, under the Governor- 
General. In order that the Oriya speaking tracts 
both “ hill and plain ” should all remain under one 
Government we suggest that the Governor General 
should delegate all powers of supervision etc. to the 
Governor of Orissa. 

The language of the legislature should be Oriya and 
English. 

Appendix D. 

Revenue of the Province of Orissa. 

We have already stated that the Central Govern¬ 
ment must allot minimum equitable share of revenue 
—specially when it will be a minor Province like 
Orissa or N.W.F.P. We have claimed the whole of 
Income Tax reducing the supertax, export duties on 
hide and leather and forest produces and salt revenue 
as Provincial revenue of Orissa. In the light of the 
foregoing remarks we give here the estimated revenue 
of greater Orissa which includes all the Oriya-speaking 
tracts at present lying in different provinces and we 
are satisfied that our revenue will be above two crores 
of rupees which in our opinion is quite sufficient for 
internal administration of Orissa. 

These figures are based on figures culled from 
Departmental Administrative Reports. 

Income of the present Division of Orissa in the year 
1925 and 1926. 


Income. 


(I) Land Revenue ... 

... Rs. 

30,53,628/- 

(II) Excise ... 

... Rs. 

31,52,519/- 

(Ill) Stamps :— 



(a) Judicial ... 

... Rs. 

9,69,722 

(6) Non-Judicial 

.. Rs. 

2,41,708. 

(c) for Angul 

.. Rs. 

10,000 

(IV) Forests :—- 



Puri. 

.. Rs. 

102,157 

Sambalpur 

.. Rs. 

180,207/- 

Angul... 

.. Rs. 

91,612 


Rs. 

373,976 
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(V) Mines, Forest and Mis. 
Revenue (Provincial) 

(VI) Local cess, Roads and 
P.W. incomes :— 
Cuttack 
Puri ... 

Balasore 


Rs. 61,238 


Rs. 2,30,190 
Rs. 1,13,404 
Rs. 1,12,679 


Rs. 436,282/- 

Sambalpur (Figures are included in land Revenue 
Account). 


(VII) Jails 

Cuttack 

Puri. 

Sambalpur ... 

(VIII) Registration :—■ 
Cuttack 
Balsisore 

Puri. 

Angul... 
Sambalpur ... 


... R.S. 17,805/13 as. 
... Rs. 2,784/16 as. 
... Rs. 2,783/3 as. 


... Rs. 85,533 
... Rs. 43,412 
... Rs. 38,487 
... Rs. 1,168 
... Rs. 4,418 


Letteb of Lieutenant Govebnob of Bengal to 

THE GoVEBNMBNT OF INDIA, DATED THE 12TH 

Septembeb 1904. 

“ Probably it may be admitted that geographically 
and ethnologically the Ganjam district and its Agency 
tract ought to have been under one administration 
with Orissa proper and with the Oriya-speaking tracts 
of the Central Provinces, the common bond being the 
identity of race and the longstanding connection of 
the Orissa district with the rural tracts of the hills. 
The ancient history of these tracts seems to indicate 
that this would have been the suitable eirrangement.” 

The Hon’ble Me.(now Sib Hugh) McPhebson,I.C.S., 
AS Chief Secbetaby to the Govebnment of 
Bihab and Obissa, wbote to Govebnment of 
India (10th Decembeb 1928). 

“ The politicians of Orissa concentrate their 
attention to the claims of Orissa to a separate pro¬ 
vincial administration and to the imion with the 
parent stock of all Oriya-speaking tracts which are 
now included in the adjacent Provinces.” 


Rs. 173,924 

Total of Income (I)—(VIII) Rs. 85,15,470. 

The land Rev. will undergo an increment of 25 to 
30 p.c. after the present settlement in 1929 
Rs. 10,00,000/-. 

To this total must be added the income on other 
heads of revenue which may amount to Rs. 5,00,000/-. 

From Orissa with Bihar and Orissa we get an annual 
Revenue of about one crore. 

Income-tax and supertax in Ganjam as gathered 
from Mr. U. M. Sen’s report Rs. 40,00,000/-. 

Income from Ganjam as per Mr. Sen’s report 
Rs. 38,00,000/-. 

Income from other Oriya-speaking tracts, e.g., the 
District of Singhbhum in Chotanagpur, nine thanas 
in Bengal, Khariar, Bastar, Padampur, Chandrapur 
and Malkhurda States etc. in C.P. approximately 
about Rs. 30,00,000/-. 

We may fairly estimate a total revenue on all heads 
of Orissa to be two crores and twenty lacs. 

When Assam was taken over from the Chief 
Commissioner to be a Governor’s Province it had an 
income of one crore and 75 lacs. 

As far as could be gathered from these incomplete 
figures finance won’t stand in the way of creating 
Orissa a Governor’s province just like Assam, if the 
Government of India and the British people desire 
to save from extinction a very ancient race, with 
history, literature, architecture and language of their 
own. 

Appendix E. 


Sm William Vincent, Home Membeb, Govebnment 
OF India, Impebial Legislative Council (1920). 

“ I am quite prepared, however, if I can secure the 
sanction of His Excellency in Council to this course, to 
have a full investigation of the facts, to ascertain the 
view of the Local Governments and prepare such 
materials for the use of the new Governments as may 
assist them in arriving at a just decision in this 
matter.” 

Repobt of Philip-Duff Commission, 1924. 

“There is a genuine, long-standing and deep- 
rooted desire on the part of the educated classes 
including the Oriya Zamindars and that whenever 
the rayots have learnt something of the matters, they 
are entirely in favour of amalgamation.” 

H.E. Sib Hugh McPhebson, Acting Govebnob, 
Bihab and Obissa, at Dabbab Cuttack, 
(Apbil 1925). 

“ Orissa sometimes grumbles about her neglect 
imder the existing regime and calls herself the 
‘ Cinderella ’ of the new province.” 

“ That consummation for which all good Oriyas 
aspire, a reunited Orissa with a University of its own 
as a first step towards the goal of being completely 
self-contained. ’ ’ 

Rai Bahadub Dwabikanath (Bihab and Obissa 
Council 1921). 


Opinions of pbominent Officials and Non- 
Officials. 

Govebnment of India’s Letteb to the Govebnment 
OF Bengal, dated 3ed Decembeb 1903. 

“ On the grounds above stated the Government of 
India are disposed to unite the whole of the Oriya- 
speaking peoples, both hill and plain, under one 
administration, and to make that administration 
Bengal. In other words they would add to Orissa 
the Oriya-speaking tracts of Sambalpur (615,941 
Oriya-speaking people out of a total population of 
829,698) and its Feudatory States, the Ganjam 
District (with the possible exception of one Taluq in 
which Oriya is said not to be the prevalent language) 
and the Ganjam and Vizagapatam Agency Tracts. 
Such a scheme would solve the question of language 
once and for all. This change would relieve both the 
Central Provinces and Madras of a troublesome 
excrescence upon their administrative system; and 
it would result in handing over the Oriya problem to 
one Government alone, on a scale and with a imity 
that would admit of its being treated with consistency 
and efiiciency.” 


“ Evm if Orissa is lost to us, I am prepared to say 
that it will not be fair for us to stand in the way of 
the aspirations of the people of Orissa. It matters 
little whether it is a gain or loss to us. Let us 
sympathise with their aspirations. Let us say 
distinctly that so far as we are concerned we wish 
them god-speed, we bless their aspirations and we have 
every sympathy for them.” 

The late Sib Subendba Nath Banebjee on 
Mb. Sachidananda Sinha’s Resolution. 

In the Indian Legislative Assembly 1920. 

“ My friend has referred to the fact that the Oriyas 
are in a minority all over India, they are in a minority 
in Bengal, in Bihar, in the Central Provinces and in 
Madras. What does that mean ? It implies that 
in all matters affecting their well-being the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Oriya-speaking population have no 
determining voice, and evil is likely to be aggravated 
when the Reform Act comes into operation. That 
seems to me to be an intolerable situation inconsistent 
with the self-respect of a growing and advancing 
community. 
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Sib B. N. Sabma. 

{Indian Legislative Council Debates, 1920.) 

“ Sir, it is because I feel that the future safety and 
well being of the Oriya-speaking people would consist 
in their having in time a province of their own and in 
their not being included in Bihar and Orissa.” 

The Rajah of KLanika. 

(Indian Legislative Council Debates 1920.) 

“ Their (Montagu and Chelmsford) conception of 
the eventual feature of India is a sisterhood of States, 
self-governing in all matters of purely local or pro¬ 
vincial interests in some eases corresponding to the 
existing provinces, in others perhaps modified in area 
according to the character and economic interests of 
their people.” 

* * * * * * * * * 
“Even Mr. Montagu in 1912 in the House of 
Commons said, that the question might be 
reconsidered at any time if accumulated evidence is 
forthcoming.” 

The Hon’ble Sib Ganesh Dutta Singh. 

Bihar and Orissa Council 1921. 

“ If you want to be imited, and if you say that some 
of them in Madras, some in Bengal, some in Bihar and 
some in Central Provinces and you want they should 
he in one Province, there is no reason why any one 
should stand in your way. As some of the speakers 
have said these are the days of self-determination and 
if you think that it is to your interest and you say 
you want to be placed in one province you would 
certainly have it. I think if any Government has 
a claim that all the Oriya-speaking people should be 
placed under it, it is the Bihar Government.” 


Mb. Sachidananda Sinha. 

In Indian Legislative Council 1920. 

“ The proposal made by Sir Herbert Risley on 
behalf of the Government of India was that the Oriya- 
speaking tracts should be amalgamated and brought 
under one administration.” 

*♦*♦**♦♦* 

“ Orissa proper lies within the province of Bengal, 
and the people of Ganjam suffer in that they have 
been separated from their brethren; they are found¬ 
ling children; alien from the more favoured, because 
better recognised Dravidian races; alien even in the 
origin to which their ancestry has been traced.” 

The Hon’ble Sib Dinshaw E. Wacha. 

Indian Legislative Council. 

“ Looking at it from a broad point of view and at 
the condition in which small nationalities are strugg¬ 
ling all over the world to have independence of their 
own and from homogenous communities under a 
single territory, it might be better if the Government 
of India would consider, perhaps a year or two hence, 
that nationalities like those of Orissa should be allowed 
to form a homogenous province of their own.” 

Stbeling’s Account of Orissa. 

In the progress of migration and conquest the Oriya 
nation carried their name and language over vast 
extent of territory both on sea shore and on the 
hills including besides Orissa so-called, a portion of 
Bengal and Telengana. Occasionally the conquest of 
Gajapati princes extended into the more remote 
parts of Telengana and even to the Carnatic.” 


Criticism on NOTE by Rai Saheb U. N. SEN ON REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
OF GANJAM. (An Addendum to the Oriya Memorandum.) 


Introductory. 

Before going to scrutinise the report of the Special 
Officer deputed by the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa to study the financial condition of the District 
of Ganjam, it is desirable to go into the question 
of what has been styled “ Excluded area.” The 
people of Ganjam never demanded the exclusion 
of Parlakimedi, Tikali, Sompette, Jeypur and Vizag 
agencies, neither did the Rajas of those places except 
Jeypur give an inkling of aversion to amalgamation. 
On the other hand, they unanimously demand it. 
The Phillip and Duff Commission Report rather 
says that even the non-Oriya section of the people 
of those places clearly indicate their desire to go 
along with the 2amindars to Wherever they go. The 
Oriyas never demanded Chicacole and its exclusion 
is justifiable, but no reason could be assigned to 
the exclusion of the other three Taluks, Jeyptu and 
Vizag agency against the wishes of the Rajas and 
people of those places. If the figures of these 
Taluks were properly gone into by the Financial 
Expert of the Bihar Govermnent his financial state¬ 
ment should have assumed another colour and the 
imaginaiy deficit would have disappeared. 

1. The report of the Special Officer deputed by 
the Government of Bihar and Orissa to study the 


financial condition of the district of Ganjam is almost 
the only official document of the subject available 
to the public. On the authority of that report it 
has now. come to be regarded as an accepted fact 
that the district of Ganjam as a whole is run at a 
loss of six and a half lakhs of rupees and that the 
portion of it, excluding Chicacole, Parlakimedi, 
Soraepeta and Tikali which have been treated in 
the report as excluded area is run at a loss of 11J 
lakhs. A closer examination of the report suggests, 
however, that it should not be taken as a document 
of unassailable authority. The Special Officer’s 
estimate of revenue is rigidly, perhaps unjustifiably 
low and is valuable in only so far as it shows that 
the revenue of the district cannot be less than his 
estimated figure of 3,863 thousands of rupees. His 
estimate of expenditure is xmduly high, all sorts of 
possible expenditure Which Government may have 
to undertake in the near or distant future or may 
not undertake at all, having been taken into account. 
The whole report reads as if he were a surveyor on 
behalf of an rmwilling purchaser of a property who 
had instructions not to take any chance on the credit 
side and not to omit any item on the debit side. 

2. However that be, it seems that there is a clear 
under-estimate in his assessment of revenue of land. 
To make the matter clear, the following table 
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is taken from the Special Officer’s note on land 
revenue :—• 

Revised cal¬ 
culations {i.e.. 


Original {i.e.. 



figures 

Mr. U. N. Sen’s 


supplied by 

revised 


Madras Govt.) 

calculations) 


(thousands 

(thousands 

April, 1923, to June, 

of repees). 

of rupees). 

1923 (3 months) ... 
July, 1923, to June, 

1,987 

367 

1924 (1 year) 

July, 1924, to June, 

2,270 

2,270 

1925 (1 year) 

July, 1925, to March 

2,505 

2,505 

1926 (9 months) 

2,149 

2,149 

Total 

Deduct cess levied 
in Zamindari and 
inam lands for three 
years ending March, 

8,911 

7,291 

1926 . 

Deduct Raiyatiwari 
cesses for three 
years ending March, 

1,294 

1,294 

1926 . 

600 

500 

Average for three 
years ending March, 

7,117 

6,497 

1926 . 

2,372 

1,832 


meat’s share of the average annual land revenue 
stands as below ;— 

Mr. Sen’s 
revised 
estimate. 

Gross revenue in 
three years ... 7,291 
Deduct cess ... 1,794 

(Madras Govt, 
figures) 


Correct revised estimate. 


7,531 [7,291-1-(606-367)] 
1,606 (20 per cent, of 7,530) 


Net revenue in 

three years ... 5,497 6,024 

Annual average 1,832 2,008 

The revenue of the district as a whole thus comes 
to (as calculated by Mr. Sen) 3,863 

Add for mistake as above ... 176 (2,008— 1,832) 


Total 


4,039 


It will be seen that the average annual revenue 
of 2,372 thousands has been reduced by Mr. Sen 
to 1,832 thousands. He explains that there was an 
error in the figures originally supplied by the Madras 
Government for the three months—April, 1923 to 
June, 1923. Granted, but why should the revenue 
be 367 thousands against a gross annual revenue 
of 2,270 thousands in Fasli year 1333 (July, 1923, to 
June, 1924) and of Rs. 2,505 thousands in Fasil 
year 1333 (July, 1824, to June, 1925) ? Does 367 
represent the net revenue instead of gross revenue ? 
In Ganjam revenue is paid in four kists against two 
kists in Orissa. We should therefore take a quarter 
revenue paid into treasury which Mr. Sen does not 
appear to have done. Again, if we take the average 
of the actual revenues of the two years 1333 and 1334, 
the annual average comes to 2,388 and one-fourth 
of that representing three months’ income comes 
to 597. And if we take actual figures for nine 
months of the year, 1926-26, an approximate revenue 
of three months will amount to Rs. 716 thousands 
Taking the average between the lowest and the 
highest figures (497 and 716 respectively) the average 
comes to 606. It is not clear from Mr. Sen’s report 
that 1,987 represents the actual figure for the whole 
Fasli year 1332, but supposing it were so, a quarter’s 
revenue should be 497 thousands (gross revenue) 
and not 367 thousands, as assumed by Mr. Sen. 
Again from the three years’ gross revenue of 8,911 
as estimated by Madras Government and of 7,291 
thousands as revised by Mr. Sen a deduction of 
1,794 thousands has been made by Mr. Sen on account 
of cess payable to the District Board. In Orissa 
cess is assessed separately from land revenue, but 
in Ganjam it forms an integral part of land revenue, 
though the revenue from cess is paid to the District 
Board as in Orissa. Therefore any mistake in 
calculating gross revenue produces a similar mistake 
in the amotmt of cess revenue. As Mr. Sen reduced 
the gross revenue by 16^ lakhs he should, for the 
purpose of .deduction, have reduced the cess revenue 
proportionately. He has not done this. With the 
result that the net land revenue has unduly been 
under-estimated. Cess revenue in the original 
estimate was about 20 per cent, of the gross land 
revenue, so that after necessary corrections, Govern- 


This reduces the deficit in the district as a whole 
from 651 thousands to 475 thousands or, say, from 
6J lakhs to less than 4f lakhs. 

3. There is a very strong presumption of another 
unconscious fallacy at the end of his report (Para. 46 
of Mr. Sen’s Report). Mr. Sen’s calculations of 
revenue are not based on the recommendations of 
Phillip and Duff Commission inasmuch as they 
recommend the inclusion of Parlakimedi, Tikali 
and Somepeta in Orissa. Mr. Sen has calculated the 
revenue and expenditure of what may, for want of 
a better description, be called the predominantly 
Oriya speaking tracts of the district as follows :— 

whole 

4,514 -651 


For the 
district 

Deduct amount 
for the ex¬ 
cluded area 

Net for predom¬ 
inantly Oriys 
speaking 
tracts 


3,863 


1,357 


2,606 


872 


3,642 


-f 485 


-1,136 


A glance at the above statement will show that 
though the district as a whole is in deficit to the tune 
of 6J lakhs, yet that portion of it which is treated 
as an excluded area has, according to Mr. Sen, a 
surplus revenue of 485 thousands. To the ordinary 
mind this is an inconceivable situation. How does 
it happen that only that portion of the district which 
it is desired to transfer to Orissa is maintained at a 
loss ? The answer is suggested by Mr. Sen himself. 
He subjected the revenue of the district to a severe 
scrutiny but in respect of the excluded area he accepted 
the untested figures supplied by Madras. (Para, 46(2) 
of Mr. Sen’s Report.) For instance— 

(1) He made a deduction of 640 a year under 
land revenue in the district as a whole (para. 7 
of Report, see under V—Land Revenue) but 
made no corresponding reduction for the excluded 
area. Assuming that the land revenue of the 
excluded area is one-fourth of the total revenue 
a deduction of 135 should have been made o 
this account, as below :— 


Deduction in three years’ revenue 
Annual average 
One-fourth of above 


Rs. 

1,620 

540 

135 


(2) He did not allow reduction in revenu 
to be made for the excluded area on accour 
of cost price of opium -—see para. 8 of his repor 
Opium is purchased from the Government c 
India, the cost of this was 157 thousands fc 
the Ganjam district in 1925—26. This is show 
as an expenditure in the accounts of treasury 
but not in the accounts of sub-treasuries. Opiui 
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is issued to licence-holders both from treasuries 
and sub-treasuries at about double the cost 
price. Therefore double the cost price is shown 
as the revenue of a sub-treasury or a treasury 
and the net revenue should be an amount 
equal to the cost price. In the case of the 
district as a whole, Mr. Sen has taken the net 
revenue only, but in the case of the excluded 
area he must necessarily have taken the gross 
revenue. It is not possible to say what the 
net revenue in the excluded area should be, but 
it may be taken as about one-fourth of 167, 
i.e., 39 thousands. 

(3) Again under XIII.-—Irrigation, Madras 
Government had shown no revenue, but in 
Mr. Sen’s report a deficit of 90 thousands was 
entered, of which, according to para. 14(6)(2) 
of his report, the Ganjam Minor River System 
in Chicacole is responsible for 30 thousands. 
This 30 thousands at least should have been 
deducted from the figure 1,357 which he regards 
as the revenue of the excluded area. 

(4) On the expenditure side he added a sum 
of 37 thousands under “ Stationery and Printing ” 
to the expenditure of the district, but could 
not have allowed proportionate increase in the 
expenditure of the excluded area, as his figure 
is taken from the sub-treasuries which do not 
include indirect expenditure like this. Moreover 
in calculating the expenditure of the excluded 
area he has taken the accounts of 1925-26 only, 
but in working out the expenditure of the 
district he has taken the highest possible figure. 
Thus the revenue of the excluded area should 
not have been taken at more than 1,357— 
(135-f 39-f-30) = l,153 and its expenditure should 
not have been less than 891. Thus according to 
his own methods of calculations and allowing 
for obvious mistakes the deficit in the pre¬ 
dominantly Oriya speaking tracts works out to 

Rs. 

District revenue . 4,087 

Deduct revenue of excluded area 1,163 


Revenue of the “ predominantly 

Oriya speaking tracts” ... 2,934 

District expenditure ... ... 4,514 

Deduct expenditure of excluded 

area ... ... ... ... 891 


Expenditure of predominantly 

Oriya tracts ... ... ... 3,623 

Deficit in ditto ... ... ... 689 

against llj lakhs reported by Mr. Sen. 

4. There must have been other mistakes which 
cannot be readily detected by the impractised eye. 
We have not the advantage, which Mr. Sen had, 
of having recourse to all the records of Government, 
of advice of experts like the Accountant-General, 
Board of Revenue, and Finance Department of 
Madras. Our conclusions are based on the statistics 
and details given by Mr. Sen himself. In my opinion, 
even if we assume that the deficit is not shared by 
excluded area, there is no reason to suppose that that 
area alone is surplus to the extent of 485 thousands. 
The utmost that can be conceded is that revenue 
and expenditure balance in the excluded area. There 
can be no doubt that the assumed deficit of 11J 
lakhs is greatly exaggerated. 

5. What has been stated above is a mere re¬ 
statement of conclusions reached by Mr. Sen, allowing 
for obvious mistakes. It does not mean that his 
conclusions are accepted. He has in fact dealt 
with the subject from a view-point which was really 
a financial survey on behalf of a G overnment unwilling 
to take over charge of the district. He has reported 
not on the question whether Ganjam is paying its 
way but whether Ganjam will pay its way after 
adopting for the district the best standards of 


administration both under the Madras and the 
Bihar systems. We shall illustrate our point in 
the following paras, by examining the standard of 
expenditure recommended by Mr. Sen under some 
of the heads:— 

6. 8 and 8A. Forest. —^Mr. Sen worked out the 

probable expenditure in 1926-27 to be 199 thousands 
to which he added 28 thousands on account of the 
Saw Mills of Russelkunda, thus giving a total of 
227 thousands rounded to 230 thousands (Para. 12 
of Mr. Sen’s Report.) Now this loss of 28 thousands 
on the Russelkunda Saw Mills is not a real loss but 
a fictitious one. The Saw Mills at Russelkunda 
worth more than four lakhs of rupees were com¬ 
pleted in 1921-22. It appears that the capital had 
been financed from ordinary revenues and no interest 
had actually to be paid to any one, but in 1924—26 
either because the accounts were commercialised 
or because there was some change in the system of 
keeping Government accounts, the capital invested 
in the Mills appears to have been treated as a part 
of the loan fimd. Whether the Madras Government 
actually borrowed money in 1924-25 to finance its 
ordinary revenues is not clear. In their reply to a 
question put in the Madras Legislative Council on 
8.9.1928 by Sriman Biswanath Das Mahasaya, M.L.C., 
the Government of Madras published a copy of the 
statistics furnished to the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa regarding the revenue and expenditure of 
Ganjam. They have specifically mentioned therein 
that interest has to be paid to the Government of 
India on capital sunk in the Rusikula Irrigation 
System, but they make no reference there to the 
payment of interest to the Government of India on 
account of the Saw Mills. The presumption therefore 
is that the money spent or advanced was found from 
the Provincial Exchequer and no interest is paid 
thereon. There is therefore no reason why this 
interest should be taken into account in examining 
the financial condition of the district, it being merely 
a paper transaction like emptying one pocket to 
fill another. We may assume, however, that interest 
has to be paid, say to Government of India. What 
we wish to emphasise is that under the commercial 
system of accormts, in spite of a depreciation fund 
of Rs. 15,000 having been opened out, of which 
nothing has been spent so far, a sum not less than 
Rs. 20,000 is debited to the accounts of the Mill, year 
by year, as depreciation of buildings, machinery, etc. 
This amount has certainly not to be paid to any one 
and its omission would mean a corresponding profit 
of over Rs. 20,000. This including a profit of about 
8, which the Mill is latterly making, would exactly 
cover interest. For the piupose of calculating the 
finances of the district what is required is to find 
out the direct receipts from and expenditure on the 
Mill, allowing for interest and not commercial profit 
and loss. We cannot quote the direct receipts and 
expenditure, but from what we can make out from 
the balance sheet there is no actual loss on the Mill. 
The expenditure under Forest should therefore be 
taken at most to be as 199 thousands and not as 230 
thousands. It mav be noted that taking the 

204-27 

expenditme in March to be —~— = 23J or 24, the 

A 

average expenditure in three years figures given by 

Mr. Sen works out to 115+158-f(172 + 24) ^^^^ 

o 

or say 176. As the Forest Department generally 
works on a profit, an income of 178 and expenditure 
of 176 is more probable and should be taken as the 
standard. 

May we point out here that if the excluded areas 
are not transferred to Orissa it may not be necessary 
to maintain a Divisional Forest Officer at Ganjam in 
addition to a second Imperial Service Officer at 
Russelkunda and the Provincial Service Officers at 
Berhampur. Cannot the Divisional Forest Officer, 
Khurda, add Ganjam to his charge ? This is a 
point which Mr. Sen has not examined. 
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7. 6. Land Revenue and 22. General Adminis¬ 
tration. —As there are no Divisional Commissioners 
in Madras, senior officers are probably placed in 
outlying tracts as Collectors, but even so an officer 
on the maximum pay of Rs. 2,600 cannot always 
be placed in charge of the district. (Paras. 18 and 19 
of the Report.) Mr. Sen should have based his 
calculation, on average pay instead of on the highest 
possible actual expenditure. He has also exaggerated 
expenditure in other respects. Por example, under 
Works expenditure actuals in 1926-26 were 60, 
and probable in 1926-27 was 68, but Mr. Sen adopted 
75 without any reason whatsoever. The average 
expenditure was worked out to 964 in the Collector’s 
Office. Mr. Sen raises it to 1,035 which was the 
probable actual at the time he collected the figures. 
1,000 which is the mean between Mr. Sen’s and the 
Collectorate figures would be a fair average. 

8. Stamps 17 and 24. Administration of Justice .— 
No allowance has been made on the revenue side 
for court fees payable in suits in the Madras High 
Court. It is also doubtful whether with a reduced 
area there will be sufficient work for a District Judge 
at Berhampur. The Judge may take up one Orissa 
district and by process of adjustment the revenues 
of Bihar and Orissa are likely to be proportionately 
relieved of some expenditure on Additional Judges. 

9. 31. Education. —Under Education, Mr. Sen 
found that the expenditure in 1925-26 rmder Grant- 
in-aid and in 1926-27 imder Establishment was 780 
a year. (Para. 26 of Mr. Sen’s Report.) He, how¬ 
ever, rejected this and took the actuals of 1926-27. 
He found that 713 had been spent up to February, 
1927, in 11 months and adding to it 133 which is 
the maximum in March during three years as the 
probable expenditure in March, 1927, arrived at the 
annual expenditure of 846. To this higher figure 
he has again added another 20 on account of two 
new schemes costing 20 in all. We are not informed 
when effect will, be given to these or whether they 
have been finally approved nor do we know whether 
these will benefit the district only or any larger area. 
It is doubtful whether this sum of 20 thousands 
should be taken into account, when the expenditure 
was not being incurred at the moment. We may omit 
these for the present. Mr. Sen’s apprehensions 
about the Ganjam students going to Madras and 
consequent contributions is fictitious. It is rather 
strange that Mr. Sen jumps from Madras to Patna, 
without taking an^Ttiote of a first Grade College 
at Cuttack, where at present the Oriyas of Ganjam 
do not find place, as they are treated as aliens of 
another Province, though domiciles of this Province 
find an easy berth in the College. 

10. Medical 32.—Here again it is doubtful whether 
the additional 30 for dispensaries is justifiable. It 
should therefore be omitted from present calculations 
as expenditure is not incurred at present. 

11. 41. Civil Works. —It is here that the capacity 
of the Financial Expert to bend statistics to his. will 
has been given the full play. (Para. 37 of Mr. Sen’s 
Report.) Mr. Sen got 277 “ as more or less normal ” 
annual Civil Expenditure under this head. To this 
he added 76 as Public Works Expenditure thus making 
a total of 352. This did not, however, satisfy him. 
He must look forward and allow “ something ” for 
the programme of work to be carried out in the 
“ near ” future. The “ something ” turns out to 
be 45 lakhs and the “ near future ” to be 18 years, 
seeing that be has recommended an additional 
expenditure of 2J lakhs a year. Taking his projects 
one by one, there was a programme of 701 to bo 
completed by 1931-32 for which 178 was required 
in 1927-28. If Madras have not put it off on the 
ground of uncertainty as to whether Ganjam will 
pass out of their hands, in which case the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa can put it off on the ground of 
financial stringency, this programme will have been 
completed by the time Ganjam is transferred to 
Orissa. Secondly, regarding the model village for 


Government officials, and thirdly, regarding a group 
of projects, costing about 16 lakhs, it is not stated 
if there is any need for hurry over the matter. Then 
the Collector’s Office and the Taluk Office, which 
if urgent, Madras Government will have completed 
them before the amalgamation is effected. Then 
the police programme of about 15 thousands a year, 
and lastly, a group of projects for which Government 
may have to find funds. I ask, if the proposals 
of the Road Development Committee go through, 
will not Ganjam get a share of the additional revenue f 
The fact is Mr. Sen was peeping into the gloomy 
future without turning his eye towards anything 
bright, so much so that he forgot to take into account 
the amount which is already spent in Civil Works. 
Though expenditure on roads and buildings and 
bridges is continuous, the completion of a project 
means the liberation of money for taking up another. 
He has given a full list of projects which may have 
to be taken up during the next two decades and he 
says that about 2J lakhs will be required for these 
annually. Now what is the difficulty in financing 
these from the grant of 191 to local bodies and 75 
which is spent directly by Government or how will 
this 191 and 75 be utilised, if 2J lakhs are required 
for all the future programmes. The fact seems to 
be that he prepared a big list of projects and got 
frightened into thinking that these required additional 
funds, forgetting that he had already included 268 
thousands in the normal expenditure which would 
be available for these purposes. Let us examine 
this from another standpoint. The total provision 
in Bihar and Orissa under Civil Works excluding 
Angul is 7,382 in 1928-29 which works out on average 
to 369 thousands per district. If the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa are spending 369 annually in 
districts already under their charge what reason 
is there to say that they will spend double that 
sum in a district which is newly transferred to them. 
Is Madras Government neglecting Ganjam ? Are 
there no cracked buildings in Bihar and Orissa ? 
Are roads fully provided? Every river bridged? 
Either say the Government of Madras is inefficient 
and neglectful or say you are deliberately setting 
up a financial scare to put off the heart’s desire of 
a dismembered and downtrodden race. It may be 
pointed out, however, that the Executive Engineer 
of Ganjam will probably be able to take over 
Puri district and part of Cuttack, thus enabling the 
Executive Engineer, Cuttack, to take over Angul. 
The pay of the District Engineer, Angul, will thus be 
saved. It is most unjustifiable to add 2 j lakhs to the 
standard recurring expenditure, which should be 
omitted altogether. 

12. Allowing for these corrections as suggested 
above, the revenue and expenditure account stand 


as follows :— 

Rs. 

Revenue of district as worked out by 

Mr. Sen . 3,863 

Add for mistakes under land revenue 176 


Total . 4,039 

Expenditure as calculated by Mr. Sen 4,514 

Deduct:— 

Rs. 

8 and 8A—^Forests. 54 

Land Revenue and General Adminis¬ 
tration ... ... • • • • ■ • 36 

Education ... ... ••• 20 

Medical . ••• 30 

41. Civil Works ... ... ... 248 

- 387 

Standard Expenditure . 4,127 


Net deficit ... 88 


The deficit of the district as a whole thus works 
out to 88 thousands. If we suppose that it is 
distributed evenly between the excluded and the 
other areas the amount will be reduced still further. 
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As against this there is every possibility of savings 
in existing establishment under Forest, Judicial 
and 41—Civil Works by redistribution of charges. 
On the whole it may be said that though Ganjam 
may not be a paying district from the financial 
standpoint there is not going to be any serious loss 
over it. British India as a whole is paying its way. 
The provinces somehow manage to maintain them¬ 


selves decently. The average districts must be 
contributing their quota to the general revenues 
and there is no reason to suppose that Ganjam will 
be the only exception of a deficit district. Mr. Sen 
applied a most rigid and parsimonious scrutiny to 
income and was as liberal as possible with expenditure. 
It is no wonder that a deficit of nearly 35 per cent, 
or half the revenue was declared by him. 


THE FALLACY OF A DEFICIT.—A Reply to Mr. U. N. SEN, Financial Expert of 
Bihar and Orbsa, on The Revenue and Expenditure of Ganjam, by Biswanath 
Das, B.L., M.L.C., Ganjam. 


A Reply to Mb. U. N. Sen. 

Mr. U. N. Sen was deputed by the Bihar and Orissa 
Government in March 1927 to make further enquiries 
on the figures furnished by the Madras Government 
regarding the revenue and expenditure of Oriya- 
speaking tracts. The present Ganjam District With 
the Agency Division consists of 15 Taluqs and 
Sub-Taluqs. They are :— 

1. The Agency Division. 

I. Balliguda. 

II. Udaygiri. 

III. Ramagiri Udaygiri. 

2. The Ghumsur Division. 

I. Ghumsur. 

II. Aska. 

III. Surada. 

3. The Chhatrapore Division. 

I. Chhatrapore. 

II. Kodala. 

4. Berhampore Division. 

I. Berhampore. 

II. Ichhapore. 

III. Sompetta. 

6. Chicacole Division. 

I. Chicacole. 

II. Narassannapetta. 

III. Tekkali. 

IV. Parlakhemundi. 

The Agency Division covers 3,600 sq. miles while 
Ganjam District 4,798 sq. miles with a population of 
18,36,562. Mr. Sen’s report not only forgets to 
include the Jeypore Agency extending over 12,000 
sq. miles with a population over 10,10,000 with a 
preponderating element but also excludes the revenue 
taluqs and sub-taluqs of Chicacole, Narasannapetta, 
Tekkali, Parlakhemundi and Sompetta with a 
population of about 7J lakhs extending over an area 
of 1,800 sq. miles, ft is not the purpose of this 
rejoinder to commend or condemn this exclusion but 
only to show that neither Treasury figures nor his 
standard figures are based on a correct rmderstanding 
of facts. 

His Figures .—Some of his figures are based on a 
comparison of the Treasury accounts, books of 
Accountant General’s office and figures supplied for 
the preparation of Administration Report. There is 
therefore little to question the accuracy of certain 
items of income of Ganjam District for the three years 
of 1923-24 to 1925-26 given in Appendix A. Nor 
have we very much to say against the average of these 
three years. He then suggests his standard figures 
which are not only incorrect but are also misleading. 
To illustrate the point, the average receipts of the 
District as per Treasury accounts is Rs. 46.84 lakhs 
while the average expenditure comes to Rs. 37.81 
lakhs. Brushing aside the smplus by a curious 
process of jugglery he arrives at the conclusion that 


Ganjam is a deficit district and that this deficit may 
come to Rs. 11.36 lakhs. It is the ptupose of this 
rejoinder to show that Ganjam has never been a deficit 
district, that the Treasury accotmts are correct but 
are inaccurately noted by Mr. Sen and that these 
9 Taluqs taken by themselves have always a plus 
balance. 

Before I begin my observations I wish to present 
the reader an account of the incomes of the Province 
as a whole dining these three years :— 

1923- 24 . 16.47 Crores. 

1924- 25 . 16.27 „ 

1925- 26 . ... 16.41 

It is seen that the year 1924^25 was the w'orst year 
on record for the reason that there were severe floods in 
the North-East Coast called the Circars and the West 
Coast of the Presidency causing breaches of irrigation 
works and crop failures. I quote the following from 
the report on settlement of the Laud Revenue for 
Fasli 1333 dated 29th April 1925 from the last page 
reviewed by the Government. 

“ There was exceptionally heavy rainfall during 
both the monsoons in certain areefs which caused 
local floods in Malabar, the Northen Circas and 
Tinnevelly * * * ” “ Relief operations under 

the famine code were conducted in parts of Ganjam, 
Bellary and Anantapore. Remissions were granted 
to the extent of Rs. 24.04 lakhs as against Rs. 8.21 
lakhs in the previous fasli.” This clearly shows that 
the cyclone of November 1923—24 had its after-effects 
in the year 1924-26. The receipts under one and 
Revenue had necessarily to be reduced owing to the 
heavy remissions which government had to give as 
the result of cyclone. The actuals of these three 
years therefore represent the minimum receipts. On 
the other hand heavy expenditure had to be incurred 
in repairing breaches of irrigation works, in appointing 
special staff to estimate remission and also loans 
under the Agriculturists’ Loan Act and the Land 
Improvement Loans Act. The relief operations 
noted above combined with cyclonic repairs have also 
increased the spending capacity of the Public Works 
Department. The Treasury Accounts of revenue 
and expenditure of these three years are not therefore 
a safe guide for the normal receipts not even for the 
normal expenditme. Being ignorant of these condi¬ 
tions Mr. Sen arbitrarily enhances his standard figmes 
of expenditure to the highest pitch. Thus under Civil 
Works (P.W.D.) his average treasury actuals come to 
Rs. 2.75 lakhs in forests, he suggests a standard of 
2.30 lakhs Without giving any treasury figures. 

His calculations of the expenditure for these five 
Taluqs proposed to be excluded are equally defective. 
These figures leave out of account the proportionate 
share of expenditure incurred in the shape of pay, 
establishment, contingencies etc., both of office and 
of officers of every Head of Administration in the 
District. Not content with all these omissions he 
cuts down the receipts of the District. The receipts 
under Land and Revenue as per Treasury account of 
these three years have on the average been shown as 
Rs. 23.72 lakhs. The figures given in reply to my 
interpellation No. 448 dated 7-9-28 correspond to 
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this amount. But Mr. Sen would not agree to any¬ 
thing less than Rs. 18.32 lakhs as hia standard figure. 
With these general observations I invite the reader 
to a discussion of the item. 

Revenue of Ganjam District. 

Inco7ne Tax .—I proceed to deal with certain 
important items of Mr. Sen’s accotmt given in 
Appendix 1 and 2. His first item is tax on income. 
This is an imperial source from which the Madras 
Government only gets a share as provided in the 
Devolution Rules. Mr. Sen does not give us the 
average receipts under this head of the last three 
years though he was finnished with these figures by 
the Madras Govermnent. In reply to my interpella¬ 
tion answered in the September sitting of this year 
the total revenue of these three years has been stated 
to be Rs. 6,41,368. Thus the annual average comes to 
Rs. 2,14,000 in rotmd figures which is much more 
than the income for 1920-21. The total for Tekkali, 
Sompetta, Parlakhemundi and Chicacole Taluqs has 
been stated to be Rs. 63,000 in round figures. The 
assessed income under Devolution Rule 15 now 
exceeds Rs. 50 lakhs. The income imder this head 
may safely therefore be fixed at Rs. 15 thousands. 

Land Revenue .—The income vmder this head 
includes Pesheush, Jodi revenue from village service, 
both proprietary and ryotwari, sale proceeds of 
waste lands and land revenue including ryotwari, 
miscellaneous, etc. The average receipts of three 
years under the head have been correctly stated by 
U. N. Sen in his Appendix 1 as Rs. 23-72 lakhs. This 
agrees with the figm-es furnished bj' the government 
of Madras to my interpellation quoted above while 
Mr. Son suggests Rs. 18.32 lakhs as his standard. 

In explaining the difference he speaks of certain 
wrong calculations, i.e., Rs. 19-87 lakhs being noted 
in place of 3| lakhs. He then furnishes certain tables 
in proof of his above statements which is confusion 
worse confounded. The statements instead of show¬ 
ing the final March Treasury actuals for each of these 
three years speak of treasury accounts of April 23 to 
June 1923, July 23 to June 1924, July 1924 to Jime 25 
and lastly July 25 to March 1926. One fails to see 
how this roundabout course goes to disapprove the 
accuracy of the treasury actuals furnished by the 
Government of Madras to the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa and to me in reply to an interpellation. 

, Again in reply to my interpellation dated 13-2-26 
Madras Government stated that the land revenue and 
the pesheush from the District of Ganjam alone for 
1921-22 amount to Rs. 17-52 lakhs and for 1922-23 
Rs. 17 - 70 lakhs. These sums do not include the 
incomes imder the head of Land Revenue of the three 
Taluqs of the Agency Division, as also revenues of 
some of the minor sub-heads of Ganjam District 
classed under Land Revenue. A further proof of the 
inaccuracy of the figures in his last statement 
(details) is seen from the fact that Rs. 4.08 lakhs 
have been wrongly noted as against Rs. 5.14 lakhs 
under the head of pesheush in permanently settled 
areas {vide Administration Report—Land Revenue 
for 1926-27). Similarly under the head of Ryotwari 
and miscellaneous for the same year Rs. 12.51 lakhs 
is wrongly noted for Rs. 13.65 lakhs while the 
collection for 1926-27 according to statement No. 10 
of Settlement of Land Revenue administration is 
Rs. 14.10 lakhs. Added to these a number of small 
items such as incomes of cattle compounds. Agency 
toll-gates receipts’ process fees and many similar 
items with tens of thousands of rupees have been left 
out of account. All these carry an undoubted 
inference that no case has been made out to reject the 
Treasury figures of the Madras Government. 

Again in the same table (details) an average deduc¬ 
tion of more than 5 lakhs a year (in place of Rs. 3.6 
lakhs) is shown annually as eidvance given to Local 
Bodies for Land Cess. If actual dues from land cess 
in place of these heavy advances are deducted from 
the total income Land Revenue, the income of the 
Ganjam District under this head ranges from 20 to 21 


lakhs of rupees. Looked therefore from any point of 
view the tables of Mr. Sen are misleading and 
inaccurate. I have already stated that the year 

1923- 24 started with apprehension of famine and 
closed with cyclone. Government reports are quoted 
how the province was given a remission of 24 lakhs 
as against 8 lakhs a year as remission and how loans 
to agriculturists were freely given with special staff 
from which Ganjam had her due share. Thus the 
three years taken by Mr. Sen had not only the 
minimum income from land revenue but also the 
maximum expenditure by way of remission, etc., as 
also repairs to breaches, irrigation works, etc. 

Forests .—Neither the income nor the expenditure 
under this seems to have been properly estimated 
while the incomes are cut down the expenditure is 
unnecessarily over-estimated. Thus in the adminis¬ 
tration report of 1924—25 the income is shown as 
Rs. 2-35 lakhs and in 1926-27 as Rs. 2-16 lakhs. 
Mr. Sen states that the income of 1924-25 is abnormal 
as they include moneys realised from the commercial 
undertaking of the previous year. The amount under 
question is Rs. 46.6 thousand, recoveries from govern¬ 
ment commercial undertakings. We are not told 
how much of this represents sales of the previous year 
and there is nothing to believe why this unprofitable 
sawmill, kept under the system of commercial audit, 
keeps in arrears such a big sum of money. In the 
revenue account of 1924—25 Rs. 94,000 and of 1926-27 
Rs. 99,354 (at page 124 of Part I) is shown in the 
administration report as the annual sale of timber 
through Government agency to the sa-wmill. The 
audit reports clearly show that the Government was 
supplying logs to the mill at a flat rate of 2^ annas 
and 4 annas when the actual price of rejected logs was 
ranging between 6 annas to 8 per cubic foot. It is 
therefore expected that the income imder this 
sub-head from all kinds of logs would at least double 
itself. The mill has now been closed from 1st July 
1928. This reduces the spending capacity of the 
forest department in the district as al^ the invest¬ 
ment of sums like Rs. 25 thousands during the year 

1924- 25 or a loss of Rs. 97 thousands in 1926-27 on 
its sawTnill. Items like the expenditure on roads, 
buildings and conservancy exceeding Rs. 10 thousands 
may not be found necessary, while establishment, 
travelling allowance and contingencies of officers will 
have to be reduced. In reply to my interpellation 
answered on 8th September 1928 Government stated 
that the pay of all officers, establishment allowances, 
travelling allowance and contingencies amount to 
Rs. 1.05 lakhs while the Administration Report for 
1926-27 fixed them at Rs. 1,00,473. Like other 
districts the formation of Forest Panchayats in 
Ganjam will further reduce this expenditure lea-ving 
aside Rs. 60,000 for protection, improvement of 
forests, conservancy and works which approximates 
the administration reports, we may safely fix the 
expenditure under this head at Rs. 1^ lakhs and 
income at Rs. 2i lakhs. 

Registration .—The income is progressive {i.e. Rs. 
98 thousands in 1927). The registration fee alone is 
brought to its old level from April 1928. Its average 
income may therefore be kept at Rs. 80 cutting down 
the gross by about Rs. 20 and the expenditure at 
Rs. 60 thousands. 

Excise .—The income under this head has been 
correctly stated in the Treasury actuals of 1923-24 
and 1924^25 as Rs. 12-25 and Rs. 11-52 lakhs. In 
reply to my interpellation of 13th February 1926 
Government furnished Rs. 11-45, 12-04, 11-63. 
There was a great fall in the Excise Revenues of the 
Madras Government in these years and specially in 
1921-22 due to Non-co-operation. Since then the 
revenue under this head shows a steady increase as 
may be seen from these figures— 

Accounts of 1922-23 ... Rs. 4-88 Crores. 

„ 1926-27 ... Rs. 5-10 „ 

Revised estimate 1927-28 ... Rs. 5-20 „ 

Budget estimate 1928-29 ... Rs. 6-24 „ 
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These figures clearly prove that there has been 
a progressive rise in this revenue. No case is there¬ 
fore made out why the revenue for 1925-26 should be 
Bs. 11-01 lakhs. These figures for 1924-25 quoted 
by Mr. Sen as Rs. 11 • 62 lakhs do not seem to be 
accurate as the government’s reply to my interpella¬ 
tion quoted above fixes the same at Rs. 11,63 lakhs. 
I must confess that I could not get the necessary 
information on this head for want of time. There is 
nothing in the administration report or in any budget 
memoranda of any year showing such heavy fall in 
the excise revenue from Ganjam. While disputing 
the accuracy of income for 1926-26 I fail to see why 
Mr. Sen should further reduce this average by Rs. 34 
thousands. No reason has been shown why the 
expenditure should exceed the average of the two 
years shown in the accormt. I therefore accept the 
average of the treasury actuals of Rs. 11.69 lakhs for 
the time being as correct as also the average 
expenditure of Rs. 76 thousands. 

Medical .—The expenditure rmder this head on 
the average is 1.01 lakhs, while the suggested 
standard is Rs. 1.34 lakhs. At page 112 of the 
Administration Report of the Department for 1926 
Government contribution under all heads in the 
District and the Ganjam Agency amount to Bs. 60.2 
thousands. This excludes the pay of the District 
Medical Officer, his office and establishment as also 
the contribution for a few rural dispensaries started 
after the said administration report with an annual 
contribution of Rs. 600 each. I therefore suggest 
Rs. 1.10 lakhs as the maximum standard figure for 
the purpose. 

Land Revenue and General Administbation. 

There seems to be a lot of miscalculation under 
this head. Mr. Sen thus summarises his result (in 
thousands);— 


(a) Collectors and Magistrates 


in the District, including 



. establishment 

Rs. 

89 

(6) Treeisury establishment ... 

Rs. 

30 

(c) Sub-Divisional Magistrates, 



their establishment, allow¬ 



ances and contingencies, 



etc. 

Rs. 

104 

(d) Taluq establishment 

Rs. 

192 

(e) Village establishment 

Rs. 

471 

(f) Process serving 

Rs. 

9 

(ff) Works Expendittue 

Rs. 

75 

(h) Audit and Travelling Allow¬ 



ance of M. L. Cs. 

Rs. 

11 


Bs. 981 a year 

A reading of this reveals the fact that (a) and (c) are 
mere repetitions, since both these include the pay of 
the four Sub-Divisional Officers drawing Rs. 39 
thousands a year. The expenditure under this head 
does not include the retrenchment of village establish¬ 
ment effected after 1926 and reduction of establish¬ 
ment in the District after the separation of Salt and 
Income Tax. The sum of Rs. 9.81 lakhs representing 
all expenditure was not then drawn in the treasury 
accounts of those years. The reply to my inter¬ 
pellation answered on the 8th Sept., 1928, shows an 
expenditure of Rs. 1.24 lakhs, while budget estimate 
for the year 1927-28 under the head amounts to 
Bs. 9.30 lakhs. Taking the treasury actuals of any 
of these three years on reply to my interpellation to 
my budget estimate for 1927-28, we get less than the 
standard figures suggested only under general 
administration. In any calculation the expenditure 
on both these items does not exceed Rs. 9.64 lakhs. 

Irrigation. 

W There are three irrigation systems in the District 

i.e., the Rushikulya, Nagavali and the Ganjam minor 
irrigation system, including the rivers of Langulya and 
Vamsadhara. Besides these there are 2,460 irrigation 
tanks in charge of revenue and P.W.D. Officers, who 
also look after buildings and roads in the agency tracts. 


Under the 3 heads, i.e., XIII, XIV and XVI Irrigation, 
he estimates the revenue at Rs. 118 lakhs. The 
revenue derived from these irrigation works have not 
therefore been properly noted. In reply to my 
interpellations on the 13th February, 1926, at page 570 
of the Madras Council Procedings, the Government 
state that the revenue imder Irrigation in Ganjam 
District amounts to 6.15 and 6.13 lakhs respectively 
for the years 1921-22 and 1922-23. Table 8-A at 
93 and 94 from the Administration Report, Part 11, 
on Irrigation for 1926-27, confirms the above figures. 

VIII-A. 


1. Extract from page 93 and 94 of the Adminis¬ 
tration Report, Part II, Irrigation for 1926-27 ;— 


j 

Share due 
to old 
irrigation. 

Total 
Revenue 
due to 
improve¬ 
ment. 

1 

Works 1 
Expenses 
direct & 
indirect. 

Old 

main. 

Rlwhikulya 

67.0 

197.0 

123.6 

! 

1 7.6 

Nagavali 

37.4 

84.2 

27.7 

3.9 

Ganjam Minor 





irrigation works 

95.0 

65.1 

56.0 

6.4 


(N.B.—The figures are in thousands of rupees.) 


The gross receipts of these three systems amount to 
Rs. 6.45 lakhs, which have not been brought to 
account by Mr. Sen under the head of revenue, as also 
the income directly due to minor Irrigation for the 
year Rs. 1.82 lakhs given at 141 and 142 of the 
Administration Report. The interest on capital 
outlay of these systems under Devolution Rule 24 is 
3J per cent. The Ganjam minor inigation 
system never brings less than 5J per cent, net return, 
while the Nagavali system 3| per cent., and the 
Rusikulya IJ to 1| p.c. on the capital outlay. The 
share due to old irrigation amoimts to Rs. 199.4 
thousands in these three systems. Under rule 24 of 
the Devolution Rules interest on all these three 
systems is to be calculated at 3i p.c. If the 
receipts under old revenue are added, the income 
always exceeds the expenditure. The gross receipts 
from all these works therefore amount to a sum of 
Rs. 7.27 lakhs. Having shown the revenue I proceed 
to examine figures relating the expendittue. Since 
irrigation works are controlled and worked by the 
P.W.D. Officers, discussion of both these items in this 
place is necessary. 

The following are the items of expenditure on 
irrigation. Civil Works and interest on loans on 
irrigation works in the district. 

1. The pay of the Executive Engi¬ 

neer, 3 Sub-Divisional Offi¬ 
cers, their staff, allowances, 

T.A. and contingencies ... Rs, 89 

2. Grant to local bodies. Rs. 191 

3. Maintenance of minor irriga¬ 

tion works by Civil and 
P.W.D. Officers ... ... Rs. 76 

4. Civil works expenditure ... Rs. 75 

6. Minor irrigation works by 

P.W.D. Officers ... ... Rs. 43 

6. Total working expenses of 3 

river systems Bs. 2.05 lakhs, 
deducting Rs. 70 thousands 
under establishment as the 
expenditure under direction 
and execution are already 
included in No. 1 (vide Ad¬ 
ministration Reports) ... Rs. 135 

7. Interest on the capital outlay 

of 3 river systems. Rs. 225 

Rs. 833 

The figures given in items 1 to 6 are those adopted 
by Mr. Sen in his Appendix II under the heads of 
Irrigation and Civil works under grant to local bodies. 
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In item 2 the normal figures amount to Bs. 1.60 lakhs 
both for trunk roads at the rate of Rs. 500 per miles 
and Rs. 89 thousands for the II class roAds and general 
resources of the District Board. The rest (i.e., 
191-160-31) represents the special grants due to 
cyclone in 1923-24, which ought to have been 
excluded. Similarly, items 3 and 4 represent the 
maximum expenditure on those works. Mr. Sen 
speaks of certain pending schemes. ■ The Bahuda 
bridge is on the trunk road and has been practically 
completed. Other schemes involving non-recurring 
expenditme relate to the development of the Agency. 
Under the law the development of backward tracts is 
a charge on the Government of India. Having, how¬ 
ever, claimed these backward tracts, reserving our 
right to claim the expenditure on the tracts from the 
central revenues, I include a recurring sum of one lakh 
of rupees a year under this head for the backward 
tracts of Ganjam and Vizag Districts which are mainly 
Oriya. Thus the income as per administration report 
amounts to Rs. 7.27 lakhs, and expenditure Rs. 9.33 
lakhs, which in round figures may be taken at Rs. 9.36 
lakhs. 

Education. 

The estimation under this head has been highly 
exaggerated. Instead of commenting on every item 
I take the various items of expenditure in the Gan- 
jam Dist. (Plains), to disprove Mr. Sen’s suggested 
standard of Rs. 8 • 66 lakhs. Some new schools have 
beeft started since he submitted his report and the 
figures given below represent the up-to-date estimate 
of expenditme mostly corresponding to the treasury 


actuals of the last year. 


Inspection ... 

66,609 

Scholarships 

3,473 

Training School . 

Subsidies to all local schools both 

62,413 

for boys and girls . 

Grant to elementary education 

2,20,463 

council. 

Grant to Sec. & Collegiate Educa¬ 

1,77,061 

tion ... ... 

1,02,362 

Agency Education 

1,34,000 

• 

7,46,383 


In round figures I estimate the expenditure at 7J 
lakhs. The average (7-2 lakhs) of the past 3 years 
from the treasury actuals as also the figures of the 
Accountant-General (Rs. 7 • 23) lakhs also support my 
figures. 

Stationeby and Peinting. 

The expenditure of the past three years put together 
amounts to Rs. 29 thousands giving an aimual average 
of Rs. 9-6 thousands. Mr. Sen takes a big leap in 
the dark by suggesting Rs. 40 thousands a year which 
beats down the total. This is because “ It cannot be 
estimated.” Nothing could be more consoling than 
a confession as this. Inability to estimate a certain 
item of expenditure is no justification to enhance. 
There is a small press attached to the Collectorate 
which is already provided for under the heads of Land 
and Revenue, General Administration. I therefore 
estimate the expenditure at Rs. 10 thousands. 

Certain Items omitted. 

In summing up the items of revenue and expenditure 
it has to be noted that certain items of income under 
the heads of stamps both judicial and non-judicial 
in Madras has not been taken into [? account] Ganjam 
has to take credit for her from the income on stamps 
from the High Court, the Board of Revenue and the 
Hindu Religious Endowment Board. The income of 
the minor ports in the District and a few smaller items 
have also been left out of account. We have also to 
claim our share out of the accumulations of the Famine 
Insurance Fund which in Madras has exceeded 36 
lakhs. Famines are not so frequent in this District 
as have been depicted in the report. For the last one 
decade we have very little expenditure on famines and 
during the 3 years under review the average as per 
treasury accoimts amounts to Rs. 8 thousands. 
Exigencies of time and space make [7 omission] to 
adopt small items of revenue and expenditure 
suggested by Mr. Sen though I feel that they have 
not been properly stated besides government reply 
to my interpellation dated 13th February 1926. I 
place before the reader the average figure of three 
years either from the treasury actuals or from the 
administration reports published by the Government 
or from the budget reports published by the Govern¬ 
ment or from the budget estimates of certain 
departments from the Ganjam District. 


Average Figures fob Three Years for Ganjam District. 



Receipts (in lakhs of Rupees). 

Expenditure (in lakhs of Rupees). 


Madras 

Government 

figures. 

Mr. Sen’s 
Standard 
figures. 

Our 

Standard 

figures. 

Madras 

Government 

figures. 

Mr. Sen’s 
Standard 
figures. 

Our 

Standard 

figures. 

1. Taxes on income 

— 

0.09 

15 

_ 

— 

— 

2. Land revenue 

23.72 

18.32 

23.72 

1.24 

0.34 

9.64’* 

3. Excise 

11.59 

11.23 

11.59 

0.50 

0.82 

0.75 

4. Stamps 

5.56 

5.85 

5.85 

0.12 

0.15 

0.15 

5. Forests 

— 

1.78 

2.50 

— 

2.30 

1.30 

6. Registration... 

0.87 

0.87 

0.80 

0.58 

0.58 

0.60 

7. Irrigation (XIII) 

— 

0.90 

7.27 

5.54 

8.79 

9.50t 

8. Irrigation (XIV) 

0.02 

0.02 

— 

— 

— 

9. Interest (XVI) 

0-26 

0-26 

— 

— 

'- 

— 

10. Administration of justice ... 

0.33 

0.33 

0.33 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

11. Jails and convict settlement 

0.06 

0.06 

0.06 

0.50 

0.50 

0.50 

12. Police 

0.12 

0.14 

0.14 

6.45 

6.95 

6.95 

13. Education ... 

0.03 

0.01 

0.01 

7.23 

8.66 

7.50 

14. Medical ... 

0.05 

0.01 

0.01 

1.01 

1.34 

1.10 

15. Public Health 

0.03 

0.01 

0.01 

0.36 

0.42 

0.42 

16. Agriculture ... 

0.03 

0.01 

0.01 

0.37 

0.37 

0.37 

17. Industries 

0.07 

0.07 

0.07 

0.06 

0.10 

0.10 

18. Miscellaneous departments 

0.08 

0.08 

0.08 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

19. Civil works ... 

0.13 

0.15 

0.15 

2.75 

6.00 

(Fide items 

7, 8 and 9). 

20. Superannuation 

0.08 

0.08 

0.08 

1.33 

1.33 

1.33 

21. Stationery and printing 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.09 

0.40 

0.10 

22. Miscellaneous 

0.10 

0.10 

0.10 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 


Rs.45.84 

Rs.38.63 

Rs.52.96 

lakhs. 

Rs.37.81 

Rs.45.14 

Rs.42.59 

lakhs. 


Summary. Receipts. 

Average of three years for 1923-24 to 1923-20 . ... Rs. 45.841akhB 

Mr. Sen’s suggested Standard ... ... ... ... ... Rs. 38.63 „ 

Our estimates... ... . ... ... ’ . Rs. 52.96 „ 

’* This includes expenditure—22 General Administration, 
t This includes expenditure under 41 Civil Works which is item 19 here. 


Expenditure. 
Rs. 37.81 lakhs 
Rs. 45.14 „ 

Rs. 42.59 „ 
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Conclusions. 

I have already shown that Ganjam has never been 
a deficit District as was misrepresented by the financial 
expert of the baby province. We have further to 
prove that he has mercilessly underestimated the 
expenditure on the five taluqs which according to 
him are to be excluded as non-Oriya tracts. In the 
absence of any details it is difficult to rely on such 
rough estimates of one having half a week experience 
of the District. The report observes that the District 
as a whole appears to be deficit and Mr. Sen’s ingenuity 
has succeeded in showing a plus balance of Rs. 4 • 85 
lakhs (Rev. 13.57 against an expenditure of Rs. 8-72) 
for the excluded area. He states to have adopted all 
these figures of these excluded tracts. Besides 
inaccurate estimation which is bound to result in 
such a calculation he has not at all taken into account 
the contribution that these 5 taluqs have to pay for 
the maintenance of Officers and offices of the Heads 
of various Depts. in the District such as Collectorate, 
Sub-Judge and Dist. Judges’s Court, Dist. Jail., 
Dist. Medical Officer and the Berhampore Jubilee 


Hospital, Police Office and Reserve at Chhatrapore 
Forests, P.W.D., District Health Officer, D.D. Engr., 
Dist. Education Office, Added to these five excluded 
taluqs have got two river systems which pay interest 
on heavy capital outlay on them their proportionate 
contribution towards superannuation, printing and 
stationery has also to be estimated. Again Sompetta 
taluq will have to contribute its proportionate share of 
the Divisional Officer, Berhampore and his office. 

Under the circumstances J would not attach any 
importance to these findings. The Ganjam collec¬ 
torate as a whole owing to local prejudice does not 
favour the amalgamation of Oriya speaking tracts 
much less a separate Oriya province. Mr. Sen was 
therefore led and guided by people who as a body 
never had any sympathy in his mission. I feel certain 
that an accurate calculation of receipts and expendi¬ 
ture of the Ganjam District or for the matter of fact 
of these 10 taluqs and sub-taluqs by themselves will 
always shows a plus balance to meet their due 
contribution to the provincial administration and 
improvement of the backward tracts. 


SCHEME FOR A SEPARATE PROVINCE FOR AMALGAMATED ORISSA. 

Foreword. Chapter 1. 


While the Oriya deputation were giving their 
evidence before the Joint Free Conference, and 
pressing their claims for a separate province for 
Orissa after amalgamation of the outlying Oriya- 
speaking tracts, a member of the Central Committee 
diverted the discussion to more academic problems 
and suggested alternate methods of administration 
that might possibly be tried in case a fully constituted 
Governor’s province was not found feasible or other¬ 
wise for Orissa. We were taken by surprise at this 
diversion of the issues and therefore asked for time 
to restate our position and define our attitude on the 
complex problem of alternate constitution-making 
for Orissa. We stand by our original memorandum and 
claim separate province for united Orissa enjoying 
full status as other provinces subject to certain 
definite financial ’ co-ordination with the Central 
Government. We claim same form of Government, 
same stages of advancement, similar franchise and 
electorate as other provinces particularly as Bengal 
Bihar and Madras, inasmuch as the Oriya people 
have all along been associated with these advanced 
provinces and the Oriya people will not bo prepared 
to sacrifice any part of their acquired constitutional 
rights and privileges. 

We have gone into the history and theory of con¬ 
stitution of a sub-province and if the constitutional 
interpretation we have given to that ephemeral 
phrase is accepted, the Oriya people will be 
prepared to carve out their destiny under a 
Deputy Governor, whose status may be a bit inferior 
to that of a Presidency Governor only for the fact 
that he has to get financial help from the Central 
Government for some years to come. In other matters 
he and his Council and the Orissa Legislature will 
enjoy same stages of progressive democracy as other 
provinces in India. 

In preparing the scheme we have kept in view the 
present and past constitutions of India without 
anticipating the future. The problem of a minor 
community being yoked with a major one on their 
march towards responsible Government has practically 
been left unsolved. With a hope for the better, we 
venture to submit this alternative of a less ambitious 
scheme for a Sub-province which can only bear the 
construction we have put upon it and in which case 
only it will be acceptable to us. 


Safeguards under a Joint Government with 

AN EXISTING PROVINCE. 

Introduction. 

It has been suggested that any scheme prepared by 
us should take into consideration the possibility that 
eventually it may not be found practicable to fulfil 
the legitimate aspirations of the people of Orissa for 
a separate Province. In that case we are asked to 
indicate special safeguards, if any, we would like to 
be provided if Orissa continues, as at present, to 
share the benefits and advantages of the progressive 
march towards responsible Government. ■ It will be 
shown in the following paragraphs, it appears to us 
impossible that the benefits and privileges of a respon¬ 
sible Government in provincial matters can be shared 
in an equal degree by two races whose interests are 
not identical, and one of whom is in an overwhelming 
majority and the other in an insignificant minority 
and supposed not to -be prosperous financially. We 
shall, however, bend our wishes to the circumstances 
and prepare the scheme of safeguards, which we are 
required to do. 

2. The scheme of a third ministry has been con¬ 
sidered in many quarters as the cheapest sop for the 
Oriya aspirations. We have considered it in all its 
aspects and are forced to abandon it. This scheme is 
that a third Minister should be appointed to the 
Bihar Government who will look after all matters 
relating to Orissa in the transferred departments. If 
this is adopted in the existing administration it will 
natmally happen that we shall not be allowed any 
say in the reserved departments. The Minister 
will become all in all, he is not likely to have the 
sympathy or support of his colleagues. The major 
part of the Coimcil itself may look upon him and 
the representatives of Orissa with disfavour. If 
they criticise his action, he himself and the Oriya 
members are likely to resent such criticism and thus 
bring about estrangement between the two races 
living together. If they do not scrutinise his adminis¬ 
tration he may become an autocrat and irresponsible. 
Even the representatives of Orissa will find themselves 
in the awkward position of not scrutinising his 
actions closely before a hostile Council. We do not 
see that any effective measure can be suggested for 
remedying these defects. If it be a fact that pro¬ 
vincial autonomy creates provincial jealousies, if it 
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is a fact that communal electorates create communal 
jealousies, it must be the case more so that the scheme 
for a third ministry will create hostilities between 
the major and the minor races. We, therefore, reject 
this scheme as unworkable. 

3. Another scheme can be developed with some 
sort of feasibility from the published demands of 
some of the minority commimities. Under it the Oriyas 
should be given an adequate number of seats in the 
Council, necessarily in excess of the proportion to 
which they would be entitled under the general scheme 
of representation, and a non-official Oriya should 
always be nominated as a member of the Government 
either as a Minister or as an Executive Coimcillor. 
With the amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts, 
the number of seats for imited Orissa will be increased 
xmder any general scheme. The reservation of some 
more seats will not really affect the majority com¬ 
munity materially; it is likely to give Orissa just 
a louder voice in the Council. But a little thought wiU 
convince any one that this is really a form of the 
Morley-Minto scheme imder which the Councils were 
enlarged to admit more non-officials and an Indian 
member was taken into the Executive Council. The 
Morley-Minto Reforms did not satisfy the aspirations 
of the Indians. The reservation of excess seats in 
the legislature and a seat in the executive Goveriunent 
will no more satisfy our aspirations. At all events it 
will not lead the Oriyas to the avowed goal-—the goal 
of responsible Government. 

4. A third scheme is that the affairs of Orissa should 
be entrusted to a Committee of the Council. Under 
this scheme a Standing Committee of the Council 
may be constituted, as there are Standing Committees 
now, which will examine and report on all matters 
relating to Orissa. Oriyas will, as at present, be 
represented in the existing Standing Committees—if 
these continue after the introduction of the reforms— 
but there will be a special Committee for Orissa, 
The Government will nominate their own members 
and the Council will elect its members mostly Oriyas. 
All matters affecting Orissa Will be examined and 
reported on by this Committee, its recommendations 
will ordinarily be accepted by the Council and the 
Government. It may be given power to initiate 
schemes and not merely to give its opinion on schemes 
which the Government may refer to it. Here again the 
policy of the British Government to give responsible 
Government to the people will not be fulfilled though 
it is likely to give the Oriyas some share in shaping the 
administrative policy of the Govermnent in the 
Government. This is considered inadequate and will 
not serve even for immediate temporary satisfaction 
of the people. 

5. So whatever scheme is devised our lot is never 
likely to improve for so long we remain with another 
province. Responsible Government will always remain 
a dream to us, rather the Worse will happen. Without 
being accused of anticipating the extent of the next 
instalment of the reforms, it may safely be said that 
the Executive Government and the Legislatme will 
remain antagonistic to each other for some time to 
come. Our representatives are certain to get bids^rom 
both sides for support and afraid of displeasing either 
they will sell their votes sometimes to the one or to 
the other or will divide them in shares between both. 
In plain words that is what will happen and in fact 
our representatives have so far taken the moderate 
course of merely attaching themselves to the Govern¬ 
ment or to the opposition and thus divided they are 
unable to gain any influence in either camp. 

6. It will thus be seen that so long we remain with 
another province we do not and cannot get any 
benefit and privileges any larger than the provinces 
enjoyed imder the Morley-Minto reforms. The 
transfer of control from the Parliament to the local 
legislature, from the Secretary of State and the 
Government of India to the Governor and Ministers 
will virtually mean that we shall be ruled completely 
by a sister race (whom in our Memorandum we 


styled the “ intermediary ruling race ”). We shall 
become the more helpless, now that it is widely 
though erroneously believed that Orissa does not pay 
its way and the amalgamation of Oriya-speaking 
tracts is likely to increase the deficit. We need not 
labour this point in detail. 

Chaftbb II 

SUB-PBOVINCE THE LEGITIMATE ASPIBATIOM 
OF Obiyas. 

7. The only scheme, therefore, which is satisfactory 
from the political view-point is the constitution of 
amalgamated Orissa into a separate province or 
sub-province, and this alone will satisfy the legitimate 
aspirations of the people. The objection that a large 
number of administrative units demand separate 
Government on mere sentimental grounds of linguistic 
or historical associations alone does not apply to the 
case of Orissa. We do not claim a separate province on 
sentimental grounds alone but we suffer from specific 
disabilities under the present system for the removal 
of the which we are unable to explore any other 
alternative. 

8. But what is a sub-province and what will be its 
administration! This new name was first given 
currency in the report on the India Constitutional 
Reforms of 1917 (paragraph 226) and in order to give 
effect to the promise held out in that report power 
was taken in section 62A of the Government of 
India Act that any part of a Governor’s Province 
might be placed under the administrative control of 
a Deputy Governor. These words “ Sub-province ” 
and “ Deputy Governor ” have unfortrmately given 
rise to various unauthoritative interpretations in 
certain quarters that a sub-province must mean 
subordination to a major province and a Deputy 
Governor must be the subordinate to a Governor or 
in other words a Deputy Governor will only be an 
exalted Commissioner of a Division. Such miscon¬ 
ception about sub-province has kept the people 
back from demanding the fulfilment of a hope which 
was held out by so distinguished persons as the Secre¬ 
tary of State and the Viceroy and to which the 
British Parliament is, we respectfully submit, com¬ 
mitted in a way by including section 52A in the 
Government of India Act. A closer study of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report and of the Government 
of India Act, however, gives the real clue to the 
intentions of the authors of the Indian Constitutional 
Reforms. Paragraphs 39 to 44 of the Report described 
the names and status of the administrative units as 
then existing. 

These were:— 

Presidencies—administered by Governors. 

Provinces—administered by Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nors. 

Local administrations of Assam and Central 
Provinces administered by Chief Commis¬ 
sioners. 

Minor administrations—also administered by 
Chief Commissioners, such as Coorg, Ajmere— 
MerWara, etc. 

Under the reforms the names “ presidencies ” 
and “ provinces ” were retained, the designation of 
the administrators of the provinces was changed to 
“ Governors,” but the designation “ Lieutenant 
Governor ” had also to be retained as the refoims did 
not originally apply to Burma; the local administra¬ 
tions disappeared but the designations “ Chief 
Commissioner ” had to be retained in sections 46, 63 
and 68 of the Government of India Act. New names 
had to be devised to distinguish these from an 
administrative imit Which would be given the benefits 
of the refoims to a limited extent. The words “ sub¬ 
province ” and “ Deputy Governor ” came handy for' 
this purpose and they do not in the least imply subor¬ 
dination to another province. They imply, however, 
subordination to the Government of India probably to 
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B greater extent than in the cases of Governor’s 
Provinces. 

9. While on this subject it will be convenient to 
examine the relations between the Governor General 
in Council and the Deputy Governor of a Sub- 
Province. The obligation to take the initiative is 
laid by statute on the Government of India. It is 
for them to consult the local Government and the 
local legislature concerned and to obtain His Majesty’s 
sanction. The Governor General in Council will 
appoint the Deputy Governor and section 62A 
proceeds “ may . , . apply, with such modifications 
as appear necessary or desirable, all or any of the 
provisions of this Act relating to Governor’s provinces, 
or provinces under a Lieutenant Governor or Chief 
Commissioner to any such province or part of a 
province.” It is unprofitable to enter here into a 
detailed examination of the modification which may 
or may not be considered desirable or necessary, but 
the financial relations between the Government of 
India and the sub-provincial Government have to 
be gone in detail owing to the crippled financial con¬ 
dition of the Oriya-speaking tracts. 

10. A misconception exists in the minds of many 
that under the reforms it is not permissible for the 
Government of India to divert any part of the central 
revenues towards provincial expenditure. This is true 
of the Governor’s provinces to which specific sources 
of revenues have been transferred sufficient to 
carry on the provincial administration efficiently, but 
it is not true for other parts of British India which 
are not placed under the administration of Governors. 
The Government of India do spend their revenues in 
the minor administrations of the North Western’ 
Frontier Provinces, Beluchistan, Delhi, Ajmere, 
Coorg, etc., and there is nothing in the Government 
of India Act to prevent them from devoting a part 
of the Imperial revenue towards expenditure in 
connection with the administration of subjects 
entrusted to a Deputy Governor. On the other hand, 
in providing in section 52A that all or any of the 
provisions relating to a Governor’s province or 
Lieutenant Governor’s province or a Chief Com¬ 
missioner’s administration may be applied to a 
sub-province, the Parliament must have in mind 
that the status of the sub-province must be deter¬ 
mined by the degree of financial assistance which the 
Government of India must be called upon to bear. 

11. Yet another misconception exists that though 
the Government of India have to bear the financial 
burden of provinces like the North Western Frontier 
Provinces and Baluchistan on account of their strategic 
importance there is no such administrative or political 
interest in Orissa as would induce them to shoulder 
financial responsibility for the sub-province. This 
class of criticism overlooks that the reforms under 
which the Imperial finances were separated from 
provincial finances are experimental, that they can 
be withdrawn in any province and the old system 
under which the Central Government of India 
assumed certain financial responsibility commanding 
the provincial resources can be reintroduced. Such 
criticism seems therefore to have no validity. The 
above explanation seemed to us to be necessary as a 
sort of introduction to our scheme which we beg to 
submit in the succeeding paragraphs. 

• Chapter III. 

The Scheme. 

12. The existing Orissa Division together with the 
outlying Oriya-speaking tracts now under four 
Governors’ provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Madras and the Central Provinces should be brought 
imder one administration and constituted into a 
separate province or sub-province under a Deputy 
Governor to be appointed by such authority as the 
Government of India Act may provide. The Deputy 
Governor will be directly subordinate to the Governor 
General in Council; the honorific title of a Knight 
and “ His Honour ” should be conferred on him as a 


matter of convention. He shall be entitled to salutes 
in his own jurisdiction or outside, as may have been 
the practice in the case of the Lieutenant Governors. 
He will be provided at the expense of the State with 
such personal staff and other amenities as may be 
determined by the Government of India with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State. 

13. The government of the Deputy Governor in 
Council will be known as the Local Government of the 
Sub-province and the Local Government will corres¬ 
pond direct with the other provincial governments 
and the Central Government through its Secretaries. 

14. The executive Government will consist of the 
Deputy Governor and his Council. If as in the major 
provinces all the provincial subjects are transferred 
to the control of the local legislature, he will be 
assisted by two Ministers, otherwise by one Minister 
and one Executive Member will assist him in the 
administration of transferred and reserved subjects 
respectively. They will both be Indians. The 
Minister will be nominated by the Deputy Governor. 
The members of the Executive Council will be 
appointed in the same way as in major provinces. 

15. We now come to the constitution of the 
Legislative Council. In the pre-reform days Legisla¬ 
tive Councils were created even in the Chief Com- 
missionerships of the Central Provinces and Assam 
(para. 42 of Montagu-Chelmsford Report). Even 
now there is a Council in Coorg. There can, therefore, 
arise no question about the Deputy Governor having 
such a Council. The strength of the Coimcil must 
depend on the extent of territory and the general 
scheme of franchise which will be adopted for India as 
a whole. We merely suggest that the number of 
elected non-officials should in no case be less than 30 
and that the proportion of non-officials and officials 
and elected and nominated members should be at 
least what it will be in the Legislative Council of 
Bihar and Orissa. We do not go into the general 
question of electorals and proportion of representation 
of different communities. These matters may be 
decided on the principles adopted in the general 
scheme for India. 

16. The members of the Legislative Council will 
have at least the same power of interrogation, bringing 
foi’ward motions and private bills as they enjoy in 
the present Council of Bihar and Orissa. There can 
be no curtailment of the existing powers to control 
expenditure by budget motions and through a Public 
Accounts Committee. 

17. It shall lay down the policy in matters of 
purely provincial interest, but its power to recom¬ 
mend new schemes or policy which involves additional 
expenditure beyond specified allotments or sources of 
revenue be restricted except in the case of education, 
public health and medical. 

18. We do not attempt to suggest the scales of 
staff, which will be necessary for the administrative 
posts beyond pointing out that as the volume of 
work will be much less than in a big province the 
number of Secretaries and Under-Secretaries can be 
greatly reduced and so also the number of heads of 
departments by combining several charges imder one 
administrative head. These are matters which the 
local Government and the Government of India are 
in a better position to work out. We should further 
point out that both a Board of Revenue and a 
Divisional Commissioner, an Inspector General of 
Police and a Deputy Inspector General, and so on, 
are not likely to be necessary. 

19. We venture here to bring one or two matters of 
importance. So long as the responsibility of good 
government of India devolved solely on the Secretary 
of State and the Government of India it was incum¬ 
bent on them to keep up the same standard of 
uniformity in all provinces. Now that the responsi¬ 
bility is being transferred to the people, it should be 
definitely recognised that the same standard of 
expenditure cannot be maintained in all provinces 
in every matter. In subjects which are not an 
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essential part of the function of Government like 
agriculture, the Deputy Governor in Council and his 
Legislature should be given discretion to lay down 
their own policy and the Government of India 
should not dictate the policy to them when additional 
expenditure is not involved. We would also suggest 
that in matters of recruitment and appointment to 
services other than imperial services and in laying 
down the conditions of service of officers whom the 
local Government of the sub-province appoint, the 
Government of India will have no power of inter¬ 
ference except when more liberal treatment of 
service conditions is proposed than is accorded by the 
Government of India to its own servants. 

20. In the matter of pay of Government servants 
the sub-province will immediately inherit from the 
main body scales of remimeration which its own 
slender means may not be able to bear. In this 
matter also the Deputy Governor in Coimcil and the 
Legislature may be given the discretion of adopting a 
less expensive standard. 

21. But in spite of all the economy which the future 
government of Orissa may adopt it may not be 
possible to secure a sufficient margin of surplus revenue 
to introduce measures of development and progress. 
We must have to look to the Government of India for 
financial assistance. It has been shown in paras. 10 and 
11 supra that the grant of such financial assistance is 
not incompatible with the existing principles of 
financial relations. A fair share of the provincial 
balance and of the old Famine Insurance Fund is all 
that we may expect from the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa. Promises of financial assistance of the Central 
Government regarding drainage scheme of Puri given 
as long as 1916 yet remains unfulfilled. But at the 
start the new province will have to meet heavy non¬ 
recurring expenditure. We trust that the Government 
of India will realise their responsibility and come to 
om help in this. We also would strongly press for 
exemption from payment of the recurring interest 
charges amounting to 8 or 9 lakhs on Irrigation 
works from which the people derived no benefit and 
which were thrust upon the provincial Governments 
and are obviously an inequitable charge. In addition 
to this we suggest that over and above what Orissa 
may get from any general scheme of re-arrangement 
of financial relation, some special financial settlement 
be accorded to the future Government of Orissa so 
that the sub-province may start with an assured 
surplus of a substantial amount. 

22. It will be necessary for the new sub-province 
to share certain services with other provinces, e.g., 
we cannot maintain a separate High Court or Medical 
or Engineering College and the like. In such cases, if 
it is the practice at present to pay a share cost to 
the province which maintains the institutions, we 
hope that the new province will be exempted from such 
payment or at any rate favourable terms will be 
secured for us. The province concerned will not 
incur any additional expenditure on this account and 
therefore such an arrangement will not be felt by them. 
On the other hand, as rmder our scheme, the Govern¬ 
ment of India will bear the additional cost involved 
in the creation of the new sub-province, such arrange¬ 
ment will indirectly be a help from the province to 
the Government of India. There will presumably be 
a fresh financial settlement more favourable to 
major provinces. It would not therefore be difficult 
to persuade the Provinces to agree to this measure of 
relief. We claim proportionate share of reservation of 
seats on a population basis in all Imperial institutes 
such as the Military College at Dehra Dun or the 
Imperial Forest Institute or the Imperial Agricultural 
Institute, Pusa or L.H.M.C. We claim also similar 
quota in the services of the Central Government 
where not a single Oriya clerk or a peon even could 
be foimd to-day after 126 years of British connection 
with Orissa. 

23. Before we proceed to explain the reasons for 
which the Government of India will accord a sympa¬ 
thetic treatment to the people of Orissa, we wish to 


draw attention to two points. The first is that as 
rmder our scheme the Executive Government will 
have more control over the Legislative Council, the 
district of Angul should no longer he excluded from 
the benefits of the Reforms. It would be more 
economical to administer Angul as a sub-division 
of the Cuttack District. Some 6 lacs of Rupees may be 
saved if such an arrangement be made. The second 
is that the Sub-province should be represented in 
the Legislative Assembly by at least eight members 
including an official nominated member. At present 
two members are elected from the Orissa Division. 
It should also be represented in the Council of State 
by at least two non-official members and one official 
member. The above suggestion we put forward in 
view of the present strength of the Assembly and 
the Council of State. If imder further reforms the 
numbers go up our members should proportionately 
be increased. 

24. We now proceed to explain the reasons for which 
special treatment should be accorded to the sub- 
province in financial matters. Orissa passed into 
the hands of the East India Company in the year 
1803. Some 50 years before that Bengal and the 
portion of Orissa now included in Bengal had come 
into its hands and that province in the north and 
Madras on the south had already been brought under 
the British system of Government. On getting 
Orissa which was at the time a valuable acquisition to 
them on account of its being the connecting link 
between Bengal and Madras it was attached to the 
advanced province of Bengal merely on the ground of 
administrative convenience ; and within a short 
period of its occupation the laws and regulations and 
administration suitable for a people who had come for 
60 years under the British Government were made 
applicable almost wholesale to the Oriyas. A very 
severe land law was enforced for the realisation of 
land revenue under which zemindaris were forfeited 
to the State and put to auction of Calcutta in the days 
when there were no easy meairs of communication. 
The indigenous landed aristocracy was thus reduced 
to poverty, their zemindaris passed into the hands of 
Bengalis. Government offices, even small posts as 
Sub-Inspectors of Police earning a monthly remunera¬ 
tion of Rs. 20/- or Rs. 30/- were filled in by the 
Bengalees. The economic condition of the people 
thus grew worse year after year. It was not until 
the great famine of 1866 in which about a quarter 
of the population disappeared for want of adequate 
relief that the neglected condition of Orissa drew the 
attention of the authorities. Even after that all the 
big assignments which the Government of Bengal 
received from the Government of India from time to 
time were devoted to schemes of improvement in 
Bengal. Orissa continued undeveloped and stationary. 
Orissa remained a “ distant adjunct ” as stated in our 
memorandum and was far removed from metropolis 
Calcutta. No schemes of development for advance¬ 
ment of education and prosperity were introduced 
and Orissa remained undeveloped, but was exploited 
to enrich Calcutta. This happened directly under the 
eyes of the Government of India which was stationed 
then in Calcutta. Similar or worse was the fate of the 
Oriyas linked to the Government of Madras and 
Central Provinces. The past neglect cannot be made 
up now by heaping on us measures of political reform 
in conditions under which we caimot utilise them. 
We can proceed on the path of progress oiJy with the 
same assistance which the sister races have enjoyed 
for 160 years. If that assistance is denied to us, we 
shall remain crippled and in the background now as 
before. 

26. In conclusion we beg to point out that we have 
suggested the utmost economy in the form of Govern¬ 
ment coupled with restricted power of the legislature 
to propose additional expenditure. We are willing 
to submit to a policy of future progress being arrested 
in such important matters as Education, Agriculture, 
Industries, Forest, Veterinary and the like, which 
are justly called nation building services. If need be 
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■we are willing even to see to the curtailment of 
expenditure in these respects. The Government of 
India and the Central Legislature will, for the time 
being, control expenditure. Again pur revenue is sure 
to expand. The greater part of Orissa is temporarily 
settled and land revenue inci’easea at regular intervals. 
The greater part of Ganjam is also temporarily settled 
where settlemients come at quicker intervals. There are 
also possibihties of growth of revenue in other direc¬ 
tions. In any case we can only leave ourselves in the 
hands of the Government of India in this matter. 
The control of revenue and expenditure will thus 
be resumed by the Government of India and the 
Central Legislature. To preserve the race from utter 
extinction, we are thus ready to go back upon the 
reforms and to begin from an earlier period in financial 
matters. As has been the case in other provinces 
such as the existing province of Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam our financial position is sme to undergo a 
change for the better when we get a separate Govern¬ 
ment to look solely after our own advancement. 
We shall not then stand m need of spoon-feeding by 
the Government of India. But we can show no 
improvement immediately and it is only for the time 
being that financial aid is sought from Government 
of India. Centuries neglect dealt to Orissa, their 
administrative disadvantages, total absence of any 
share in the Government of their country, the 
threatening extinction of an ancient race, all these 
should outweigh the financial considerations which 
stand in the way of a united Oriya Province. No 
attempt till now has been made to improve the 
finances of the country by improving the economic 
resources of the people. In the previous paragraph 
we mentioned how the Oriya people have not been 
given the chance to 'develop their industries, ports, 
communications, etc., which facilitate trade and 
industry and bring prosperity to a nation. Adminis¬ 
trative policy of the old Bengal Government and the 
present Bihar and Orissa Government, Madras and 
C.P. Governments has been all along to 
enrich the capital and to keep the rural area un¬ 
developed. The Oriyas with a great past as an 
industrious and skilful people with traditional skill 
in arts and crafts have, by sheer neglect of the 
successive Governments degenerated to-day to only 
a race of workers and peasants. An administration 


of our own will conserve all resomces of the nation 
and the economic wealth of the people is bound to 
increase. It would not be too much to expect a helping 
hand from the Government of India. Even now there 
exist provinces with a big deficit. Even established 
Goveriunents and advanced people have had en- 
oomagements for further advancement in the shape 
of annulment of all Provincial contributions. Will 
it then be too much, on the part of a long neglected 
race to expect the helping hand of the Government 
of India for uplifting them ? 

26. In addition to Mr. Montagu’s indictment of 
Indian administration as being “ wooden, iron, ante- 
dilu'vian and inelastic,” it is a matter of common 
criticism that the Indian administration is extremely 
top-hea-vy. Multiplication of departments without 
reference to the actual needs and potentialities for 
development of the people does not make up for a 
good Government. With the growth of responsible 
Government, a paper Government must necessarily 
yield to an actual Government. The amount of money 
spent should not be the criterion of efficiency. In 
any scheme for a new Government the above should 
not be lost sight of, and the machinery of Govern¬ 
ment should always be simple, real and economical. 

27. A bush or a tree under the shade of a full grown 
tree scarcely thrives or at least has a stunted or 
crippled growth. Similar is the fate of a race linked 
to a more powerful and advanced race. That this 
very common lesson learnt from nature be not lost 
on those who have to make or mar, mend or end the 
destiny, nay the very existence, of an ancient race— 
with mines of ancient hterature still unexplored, 
with monuments of ancient architecture the type of 
which is all their own, with an era of their ancient 
Sovereigns a scion of whom is still living as the Raja 
of Puri temple current in the almanacs and horo¬ 
scopes of the country and with a perennial spring of 
history and tradition that still inspires them—is 
the sincere desire of the Oriya people. 

Brajasundab Das. 

Nabayanchandra Bibabab Dhib Nabendba. 

Gopalchandba Peahabaj. 

Bhikabichaban Patnaik. 

B. N. Misba. 

Bhagbat Prasad Samantaeai Mahafatea. 
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Separate Province for Orissa. 

Chapter I. 

The Language Question and the Obiya Problem. 

Leaders of thought and public opinion in India 
have been declaring in unmistakable terms that for 
the healthy growth of India’s culture and the con¬ 
tribution it is expected to make to the world’s 
civilisation, the country should be divided for purposes 
of administration into homogeneous units on the 
basis of language and race. In a proper arrangement 
of affairs, the business of Government and education 
would be conducted through the means of the 
indigenous languages. A democracy must be well- 
informed, vigilant and able to take care of its interests. 
It is clear that the common people cannot take 
that intelligent interest and be able to shoulder the 
full responsibilities of a democracy if the adminis¬ 
tration is run in a language not their own. It is 
therefore that not only enlightened Indian opinion 
but those in intimate contact with the actual task 
of administration have realised the present irrational 
and artificial di%asion of provincial boundaries. Apart 
from questions of language and culture, the work 


of administration is beset with difficulties by reason 
of the present irrational distribution. The present 
territorial units are the results of accident and the 
circumstances attending annexation by the British. 
During the few decades, there have been no doubt 
instances of recognition by the Government in India 
of the principle of linguistic unity in effecting terri¬ 
torial changes. The enfolding of the Beharis in a 
separate pro-vince from Bengal, the detachment in 
1874 of three Telugu speaking taluks of the Central 
Provinces for union with the Godavari District, the 
separation of Sambalpure in 1905 from the C. P. 
changes in the boundaries of the Malayalee-speaking 
districts are cases in point. But apart from 
isolated cases such as these, there has been no 
clear-cut underlying plan kept in view by the 
executive government of the country.* In 
1903 though the Government did not under¬ 
rate popular sentiment in favour of local language, 
they realised the effect on the actual day-to-day 


* (See letter No. 3678 Calcutta, 3rd December, 
1903, of the Government of India to the Govern¬ 
ments of Bengal, Madras, and Central Provinces, j 
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adiainistration caused, by the diversity of languages 
in the Provinces. They recognised that the problem 
had been for years “ a source of anxiety and the 
trouble to the different provinces ” and the solutions 
proposed by them wei'e intended, to use their own 
words, to deal with the problem “ on a scale and with 
a unity that would admit of its being treated with 
consistency and efficiency.” In 1918 the Report on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms went a step further, 
and recognised not only that the business of govern¬ 
ment would be simplified if administrative units 
were both smaller and more homogeneous being 
based on language, but that such redistribution would 
help to evolve responsible self-government. 

The following gives the number of persons repre¬ 
senting the more imnortant lanauaaes. accordinc 


the census of 1921:— 


Language. 

No. of speakers. 

1. Western Hindi 

... 96,714,369 

2. Bengali 

... 49,294,099 

3. Telugu 

... 23,601,492 

4. Marathi 

... 18,797,831 

5. Tamil ... 

... 18,779,677 

6. Punjabi 

... 16,233,596 

7. Rajasthani 

12,680,663 

8. Kanarese ... 

... 10,374,204 

9. Oriya 

... 10,143,165 

10. Gujarati . 

9,561,992 

11. Burmese 

8,42.3,266 

12. Malayalam 

7,497,638 

13. Western Punjabi ... 

6,662,265 

14. Kherwari ... 

3,603,215 

15. Sindhi 

3,371,708 

16. Bhili . 

1,855,617 

17. Assamese ... 

1,727,328 

18. Western Pahari 

1,633,915 

19. Gondi . 

1,616,911 

20. Pashto . 

1.496,267 

21. Eastern Hindi 

1,399,528 

22. Kashmiri . 

1,268,854 


There are 22 languages claiming over a million 
speakers each and eleven languages each of which 
claim over eight million speakers. All the principal 
languages spoken in the existing nine Governors’ 
provinces except the Assamese are included in the 
first eleven languages in the list. The position of 
Assam which is a Governor’s province and of Sind, 
the K. W. Frontier Province, and Baluchistan is 
given below:— 

Population 

Areas Total speaking The 

in sq. population, the principal 

miles, 1921. principal language. 

1921. language 

1921. 

Sind ... 46,606 3,279,377 less than Sindhi 

2,646,786 

Assam ... 63,015 7,606,230 1,725,689 Assamese 

(Bengali 

3,526,220} 

N W P. ^ , 

■ Province 13,419 2,261,340 1,202,326 Pashto 

Baluchistan 54,228 420,648 201,065 Pashto 

® sttf “ 80,410 378,977 150,724 Balochi 

The comparative figures of total population and 
the number of siseakers of the inmoipal language 
inthe case of Sind! the North-West Frontier Provme^ 
and Baluchistan will be , found 

of the recommendation m the Nehru Con^ttee 
Benort and of the All Parties Conference (August 
f 928 ) 1 hat these provinces should have the same iorm 
of government as the other provinces m India. It 
wilf also be .seen that the Oriyas, the Kanarese and 


the Guzuraties occupy much the same position in 
point of numbers. 

We shall now examine the distribution of the 
Oriya-gpeaking people as revealed by the Census 

of 1921 


Province. 

Oriya speakers 
,(1921). 

1. Behar and Orissa 

2, Behar and Orissa States 

called also the Orissa 
Feudatory States (26 

4,810,308 

States) . 

2,940,338 

3. Madras 

1,673,942 

4. Bengal . 

293,700 

5. C. P. and Berar... 

204,937 

6. Assam ... ... 

161,808 

7. C. P. States . 

102,861 

8. Burma 

47,645 

9. Bengal States 

4,672 

10. Delhi . 

1,177 

11. Mysore States . 

721 

12. Andaman.? and Nieobars 

673 

13. Hyderabad States 

240 

10,142,972 


Oriya speakers are found in such large numbers in 
Assam and Burma, because of their migration for 
exigencies of labour supply. We shall later allude to 
the deliberate manipulation of the Census figures in 
Midnapur in Bengal. Apart from these considerations, 
the above position reveals that about half the total 
number of Oriy as, viz., 48 lakhs are found in the Orissa 
Division of the Behar Province. Out of the remaining 
53 lakhs, 29 laJihs are in the Orissa Feudatory States, 
16 lakhs in Madras, 3 lakhs in Bengal, and 3 lakhs in 
the Central Provinces and its States. Except a large 
population in the city of Calcutta, most of the 99 lalihs 
of the above population live in a contiguous area 
divided between four provincial administrations and 
a large number of Feudatory States having political 
relations with the Governor in Council acting as 
agent to the Governor-General. If we leave out this 
contiguous territory, only about 3 lakhs live outside. 
We shall show in a following chapter that this 
contiguous Oriya-speaking country has a total area of 
89 thousands of square miles containing a total 
population of 15 millions of persons, of whom 10 
millions are Oriya-speaking. The British portion of 
this territory comprises an area of 42 ,thousands of 
square miles and a population of 1P million souls. 

Let us compare the area and population of the 
proposed province of Orissa with the existing nine 
Governors’ Provinces :— 


Area. 

53,016 

76,843 

83,161 

123,621 

233,707 


Assam.. 

Bengal... 

Behar and Orissa 
Bombay 

Burma. 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

7. Madras. 

8. Pimjab. 

9. United Provinces 
Proposed Orissa. 

... 41,816 

. 46,704 


6 


99,870 

142,260 

99,846 

106,205 


Population 

1921. 

7.606,230 

46,695,636 

34,002,189 

19,348,219 

13,212,192 

13,912,760 

42,318,986 

20,6Si5,024 

45,376,787 


10,071,662 

4,95.3,221 


British Orissa 
Orissa States . 

We shall discuss the question of the future relations 
of the States with British India. Meanwhile it is our 
clear opinion that miited Orissa has got both territory 
- t . . __The question 


will receive separate treatment. ^ _ 

Ill the next chapter we shall show that the Oriya 
problem stands apart by itself, and that it has 
a keenness which it is well to bear m mind in offering 
the solution which it sorely needs. 
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Chapter II. 

The special nature of the 
Oriya Problem 

Growth of British Power in Orissa. 

It will have been seen from the foregoing chapter 
that the problem of the Oriya people is singular in 
All India in that they have been divided into no less 
than four provinces and a number of small Feudatory 
States. This condition of things has been brought 
about by historical accidents and by the circumstances 
attending the growth of the British power in Orissa 
and its outlying tracts. We shall not enter into a 
detailed history of this territorial vivisection, but it 
will be enough to mention that different parts of Orissa 
came into British hands at different times and the 
ceded tract was imited with the province then already 
annexed for the convenience of administration. Most 
of the Ganjam District which was known as the 
Chicacole Sirkar was got from the Nizam by the 
French in 1753, and in 1759 it was ceded to the British 
along with the Vizagapatam Agency which contains 
the large Zamindari of Jeypore. It was not till 44 
years later that the Orissa province including 17 
Feudatory States or Tributary Mahals was ceded to 
the British by the Mahrattas and annexed to Bengal. 
In 1837 the two states of Baud and Athmallik which 
originally formed part of the South West Frontier 
Agency with headquarters at Ranchi, were added to 
the Orissa States. In 1905 two other groups of States 
were added. These were the five Oriya-speaking 
States of Patna, Kalahandi, Sonepur, Bamra, and 
Rairakhol which were transferred from the Central 
Provinces, and the two states of Gangpur and Bonai 
which had hitherto been attached to the Chota 
Nagpur Division. The vicissitudes through which the 
Sambalpore District has passed make interesting, 
though painful, reading. It was in 1866 that the Raja 
of Sambalpore died without a heir. Till 1860, 
Sambalpore with the attached Tributary States were 
placed under the Agent of the Governor-General for 
the South West Frontier when the District was 
transferred to the Orissa Division in Bengal. But in 
1862 it was made over to the newly constituted 
Central Provinces. In 1905 it was retransferred to the 
Province of Bengal with the exception of Chandrapur- 
Padampur, Phuljhar, Malkhorda, etc. On the same 
occasion the States of Jashpur and Udaipur together 
with a few other States were transferred to the Central 
Provinces from Chota Nagpur. Raigarh and 
Sarangarh were originally presented by the ruler of 
Sambalpur to chiefs for military services, and Phuljhar 
and Padampur were under Raigarh. Padampur 
Zamindari under Raigarh was ceded to the British in 
1800. The British caused the Chiefs of Sarangarh 
and Raigarh to declare their independence from 
Sambalpore and annexed their territories in 1818. In 
1861 their management was transferred to the 
Superintendent of the Tributary Mohals, Cuttack 
and in 1862 these territories were transferred along 
with Sambalpore to the Central Provinces. Dhalbhum 
in Singbhum came into British hands in 1777 and the 
territory Was permanently settled in 1800. It was 
transferred in 1833 to Manbhum but in 1848 it was 
again transferred to Singbhum. The Kolhan tract 
was annexed in 1836. Four Ho pirs or divisions in 
Mayurbhanj also were during this disturbance added 
to Singbhum. The estate of Porahat was confiscated 
in 1858 and in 1892 was included in Singbhum. 
Midnapur was from ancient times under Orissa. The 
state of things continued till 1646-1658 when Shah 
Shujah annexed the Jelesar Sirkar, the Hijili tract of 
Orissa, to Bengal. When the Mahrattas took 
possession of the country in 1751, Orissa included 
the Parganas of Bhograi, Kamarda, Pataspur, and 
Shahbanda and a part of the present thana of 
Gopiballabhpur. In 1760 Nawab Mir Kasim Ali ceded 
to the British among other tracts the whole of the 
Midnapur District except the Pataspur Pargana 
which was in possession of the Mahrattas who held 


Orissa also. In accordance with a treaty between 
the Mahrattas and the British, the former ceded 
the Pataspur Pargana together with the rest of 
Orissa, and Pataspur thereafter formed part of 
Midnapur in Bengal. Pargana Bhograi and two 
other Parganas of Hijili had been added to Balasore 
before 1886, and in 1870 Jalesar and its neighbourhood 
were also amalgamated. 

In four Provinces. 

This outline of the sequence in annexation of the 
Oriya-speaking country has resulted in the present 
unnatural boundaries. There was no strong govern¬ 
ment at the seat of the Orissa Kingdom at the time 
when the British appeared on the scene. And in the 
anxiety to annex and consolidate the territories 
which the British obtained into their hands, the 
notion that the people are a unit with a language, 
literature, culture and common interests was totally 
lost sight of except when the difficulties in adminis¬ 
tration imposed by the variety of languages in Bengal 
or Madras Provinces called for a change. And such a 
change even when proposed as it was done at the 
time of Lord Curzon by the Central Government in 
1903 could not overcome opposition of the local 
administrators arising out of a conservatism and 
unwillingness natural with those accustomed to think 
and work along stereotyped lines. It is not surprising 
that this attitude should fancy that the problem 
of the Oriyas would be capable of solution by 
palliatives other than territorial changes which 
necessarily entail inconvenience or unsettlement. 
We do not think that there is in India any other 
people like the Oriyas who suffer as acute a 
dismemberment. The Telugus or the Tamils are all 
in the same province and both are numerous enough 
to effectively influence the policy of the Provincial 
Government, and this will be more clearly realised 
when Provincial Autonomy comes to be exercised. 
The Kanarese are divided into two provinces, and 
there is the fairly large progressive State of Mj'sore 
whose state language is Kanarese, which besides 
looking after the interests of its own peojjle, serves as a 
model in several matters to follow, to people in other 
states and provinces. Malayalse axe a much smaller 
community than the Oriyas and number about 7J 
millions, but be.sides inhabiting two districts in a 
single province, namely, Madras, are found in such 
large native states as Cochin or Travancore w'hose 
state language being Malayalam gives it a, distinct 
status. The Sindhi speaking population are all in the 
Bombay Province and number a third of the Oriya- 
speaking people. The Assamese are 17 lakhs strong 
but have a Governor’s Province along with twice 
their population of Bengali speakers within the 
territory. The Pasto which has no settled language 
claims about 16 lakhs of people divided between the 
N.W'. Frontier Province and Baluchistan, each of 
which is a separate province under a Chief Commis¬ 
sioner, proposed to be raised to the status of a 
governor’s province by the All Parties Conference. 
We do not make these comparisons in order to belittle 
the movements in these provinces for a separate 
territorial recognition, but to show that nowhere has 
any people been divided into four Provincial Govern¬ 
ments and 31 Feudatory States* the population of 
each of which ranges between 22 thousands (Pallahara) 
to 6 lakhs (Mayurbhanj). In no province are the 
Oriyas again the predominant partners. Even in 
Bihar and Orissa, the so-called Orissa division contains 
a population of about 5 millions in a total provincial 
population of 34 millions. The evil is not mitigated 
by any of the numerous Feudatory States, being too 
antediluvian or too small to pursue hold experiments 
in starting representative institutions or in in¬ 
augurating far-reaching schemes of welfare for their 

* 26 of these with an area of 28,648 sq. miles and 
a population of 3,959,669 persons are known as the 
Orissa Feudatory States under a Political Agent and 
Commissioner. 
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people. As it is, the Feudatory States, almost all of 
them, are governed by primitive methods, and are 
least progressive. It is not our present purpose to 
demonstrate why this is so, or what remedy could be 
applied; but the situation both in the British tracts 
and the Feudatory area alike is unrelieved by any 
arrangement containing Within it the assurance of 
political progress. 

The Oriyas cannot regulate the policy of any Province. 

It is no wonder that far from the Oriyas anywhere 
being able to regulate the policy of any provincial 
government, they have struggled as impotent 
minorities at the tail end of foui provinces for 
preserving their very existence. The children of 
Orissa are no doubt moved by the struggle for 
winning the coimtry’s freedom, the Government 
declare that it is their intention that people in India 
should be trained in responsible self-government, but 
what prospect is there for Orissa to throw in her full 
force into this endeavour for constitutional process 
if there be no province which they could call their 
own ? As it is, practically all the energies of the 
community are spent away in profitless agitation 
for securing the elementary requirements of a civilised 
life, viz., recognition of Oriya as a court language, 
provision for teaching Oriya children in their own 
language, and not in Telugu,Hindi or Bengali, and local 
endeavours to get Oriya officers appointed who, being 
conversant with the language and customs of their 
people, are expected to discharge their task with 
sympathy and efficiency. It is here also that a 
grave danger lies. The struggles to secure these 
minor benefits in provinces which are predominantly 
non-Oriya give rise to jealousies and fan the flame 
of provincial rivalry which we readily concede is 
detrimental to the growth of Indian unity. On the 
other hand, as years roll on, the struggle becomes 
keener and in proportion there is the greater risk of 
opposition to the aspiration of the Oriyas by the 
predominant peoples in each of the provinces. It is 
not, of course, possible for such opposition to asstxme 
the aspect of an idealistic movement especially if the 
community concerned is itself agitating for a separate 
province of its own, but nevertheless any proposal 
for Oriya territorial unity will be discoimted both 
in non-official circles and through the spokesmen 
of the provincial Governments on very plausible 
grounds. It Will be urged that linguistic provinces 
will foster parochialism cutting at the root of national 
solidarity, that they will increase the overhead 
charges leaving insufficient funds for the development 
of provincial institutions, that recent history and 
commercial and political conditions are more im¬ 
portant than mere sentimental considerations of 
language and race and that palliatives can be found 
to mitigate administrative difficulties. Our fears as 
to the future are grounded on the experience of the 
last half a century. 

Without going into the details, we shall show that 
the interests of the Oriyas have been criminally 
neglected during a century and quarter of British 
rule, and certain grave injustices have been per¬ 
petrated which no government mindful of the welfare 
of the people committed to its charge could have 
looked on with equanimity, much less directly or 
indirectly participated in such acts. 

Dispossession of Estates. 

A Commissioner of Orissa in 1818, that is 15 years 
after the annexation of the province, writes:— 
“ They (the natives of Orissa) seem rmconscious of 
any particular benefits which have resulted to them 
from the operations of British laws and regulations, 
whilst it is very apparent that they have increased the 
assessment, required payment of revenue in silver 
instead of cowries, augmented the price of salt to six 
times its former rate, and dispossessed upwards of two- 
thirds of the original native proprietors from their 
estates. The people of the interior seemed also to 
have thought all applications to the court vain and 


fruitless of late years, unless besides the legal, 
authorised overwhelming expense of stamp paper, 
fees, etc., they could further produce a considerable 
sum to purchase the favour or at least the forbearance 

of the sudder amlah . Translations 

of the regulations exist only in the Persian and the 
Bengali languages. Not a single regulation has ever 
been translated into the great vernacular language of 

the Province. After a whole race 

having been thus long proscribed and thrown into the 

background. In the second and third years 

after the extension of the Bengal Regidations to 
Cuttack, estates paying a jvmma of 4i lakhs of rupees 
out of a jumma of Rs. 12,00,000 were sold at public 
auction for arrears of revenue. Surely any temporary 
sacrifice of revenue would have been a less evil than 
rigorous enforcement of the rules of a new code. 
The inadequate value at which these lands Were sold 
also immensely aggravate the hardship of the measure, 
and has justly been termed by the Collector (in his 
report) little better than downright robbery. To omit all 
mention of other cases, Moonshee Nussee Mooddeen 
alone, the dewan of the gentleman then holding the 
situation of Collector, purchased in one year at the 
public auction sales estates paying a jmnma of 
Rs. 63,000 for a sum of Rs. 23,000.” And the writer 
adds in a marginal note, “ the purchases were made 

of course, benamee, . The estates in question 

have, I understand, long since been disposed of to 
other speculators.” 

The Great Orissa Famine of 1865-7. 

A second flagrant case of misgovernment or 
criminal neglect was in connection with the great 
Orissa Famine of 1865-7. The Imperial Gazetteer of 
India, Vol. Ill, records :—“ Distress was greatest in 
Orissa, which was at that time practically isolated 
from the rest of India, but the gravity of the situation 
was not realised, the Bengal Board of Revenue being 
misled by defective estimates of the population 
requiring food and by fictitious price lists. The 
position was not grasped till the end of May, and 
then the monsoon had set in. Carriage by sea was 
extremely difficult, and even when grain reached the 

coast it could not be conveyed inland. 

Meanwhile the mortality had been very great. It was 
estimated that at least a million people, or one-third 
of the population, died in Orissa alone. Adding the 
loss of revenue in all departments, the famine in 
Orissa is said to have cost the state about IJ crores.” 
The Cuttack District Gazetteer says :—“ It (the famine) 
had to be dealt with by a body of officials necessarily 
ignorant of the signs of its approach, unprepared to 
accept it, and inexperienced in the administration of 
relief measures. When the harvest failed, the gravity 
of the occasion was not perceived, and no special 
enquiries were instituted.” This phenomenon of 
officials ignorant of the signs of the approach of famine 
and unprepared to accept it obviously continues to 
this day. We do not consider that even an official 
government with its capital in Orissa and in touch 
with the people could have been so indifferent or so 
oblivious of the elementary requirements of its 
people. 

Onslaughts on Language. 

In the beginning of the seventies of the last century, 
serious efforts were made by Bengalis who filled 
the public services in Orissa to demonstrate that the 
Oriya language had no separate identity from Bengali, 
but that it was a mere dialect of the latter. It may 
be interesting to contrast this with what Mr. Beams 
had written in his Comparative Grammar of the 
Modem Aryan Languages —“ At a period when 
Oriya was already a fixed and .settled language 
Bengali did not exist. The inhabitants of Bengal 
spoke a vast variety of corrupt forms of Eastern 
Hindi.” Oriya, however, survived this agitation. 
Even in the University, the language had not received 
the recognition that was its due; and it was only 
since 1902 that in the F.A. and B.A. examinations 
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of the Calcutta University Oriya was permitted to 
be used as a language. And even this was effected 
through the intervention of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, while the Syndicate of the University 
at first refused permission for such recognition. 
Surely, the Oriyas could have been spared many 
such efforts to prove what was already proven, if 
their energies had been harnessed to the practical 
work of administration. 

Decrease in Numbers. 

A further point we wish to make is the decrease 
of the Oriya-speaking population in successive 
Census enumerations. Since the great famine of 
1865-7 which cost British Orissa, according to official 
estimates, a third of its inhabitants, the population 
continued to increase until 1911 but at a steadily 
diminishing rate. Oriya speakers decreased during 
the last two Census enumerations, thus :—- 

Oriya speakers in Orissa Division. 

1911 . 4,771,984 

1921 . 4,657,947 

While the birth rate continued at about 43 per 
thousand, the death rate at certain periods rose to 
53 per thousand in the Cuttack District and as high 
as 70 per thousand in the Puri District. 

In the Ganjam District, however, the total 
population has increased, but there has been a 
continual reduction in Oriya speakers :— 

Oriya speakers in Ganjam District. 

1901 . 1,274,975 

1911 . 958,661 

1921 . 931,790 

In the Midnapur District in Bengal, the change 

is very marked :— 

Oriya speakers in Midnapur District. 

1891 . 572,798 

1901 . 270,495 

1911 . 181,801 

1921 . 142,107 

The Census Report, India, says on the decline in 
Oriya speakers thus:—“ The number of Oriya 
speakers in Bffiar and Orissa declined from 7,820,000 
to 7,751,000, a loss which is more than accounted 
for by the actual loss of population in the purely 
Oriya speaking districts of Orissa. On the other 
hand politics seem to have affected the Return in 
part of the Midnapur District. The number of 

Oriya speakers in the Ramnagar Police Station has 

declined from over 50,000 in 1911 to about 170 in 
1921. The explanation is interesting. The people 
were aware of the Oriya national movement and their 
leaders guessed that in deciding the matter the Govern¬ 
ment of India would give weight to the language 
figures of the Census. As they did not want then- 
tract to be transferred to the neighbouring district 
of Balasore in Orissa they took care to return Bengali 
as their language.” The Census report for 1911 
of Madras commenting on the anomaly in the decrease 
in Oriya speakers of the Ganjam District points 
out that while the total population of the district 
had increased during the previous decade, Oriya 
speakers had considerably declined. The report 
suggests “ a possibility of deliberate misrepresentation 
by Telugu or Oriya enumerators not uninfluenced 
by the contentions which prevailed some five or six 
years back between Telugus and Oriyas of the 
District.” 

It is needless to state that such manipulations 
would have been unnecessary under a normal 
condition if the Oriyas had been enfolded in a province 
of their own. And as regards actual fall in the 
population by a higher death rate due to diseases, 
an Orissa Government would have paid greater 
attention to the matter than one to which the Oriyas 
have been tacked on to serve temporary political 
exigencies. 


The Standing Menace of Floods in Orissa. 

Dr. Hunter in his “ Orissa,” written about 50 
years ago, says that the history of Orissa is the 
narrative of a province at the mercy of a great river.” 
But the history referred to is the history of the 
province during British occupation. Captain J. C. 
Harris of the Royal Engineers wrote in 1858 : “ How 
great have been the vicissitudes to which the province 
of Orissa has been subjected; how vast the amount 
of suffering and how loud the lamentations of its 
inhabitants; how widely proclaimed, and deeply 
recognised, are the necessities of the district; how 
much might have been done towards the relief thereof 
will appear in the sequel; but I would ask, why 
are these things so in A.D. 1858 ? ” No, it was not 
in A.D. 1858 that the situation had remained un¬ 
solved. It continues to the present day with an 
added intensity because there has been no plan or 
system to tackle the question all these years while 
new mistakes have continually been made. A recent 
Committee of engineers, including a representative 
of the Government of India, explored the entire 
question. ' They are of opinion that the embankment 
system or want of system is at the root of the troubles. 
Their own words are a sufficient condemnation of 
the want of plan or policy underlying the attitude 
of the Government. They say ; “ The whole system 
of embankments seems to have grown up without 
any reasoned plan underlying it. Some of the 
embankments have been constructed and are main¬ 
tained by Government, some by the Zamindars. 
There are marginal embankments, running along 
the banks of rivers, and ring bandhas, completely 
enclosing villages and estates. They have come into 
being solely in the interests of the particular area 
to be protected, and with complete disregard of 
their effects upon other areas. The river shackled 
in one direction bursts its bounds elsewhere; fresh 
shackles are applied at the new danger point which 
necessitate the strengthening of the original defences 
and the institution of new ones which would otherwise 
not have been required. The whole arrangement 
can only be described as chaotic.” Many of these 
embankments run at right angles to the big rivers, 
and the railway line which also cuts the rivers right 
across their course being insufficiently provided with 
culverts and bridges to drain off the water in flood 
time, has multiplied the difficulties. Nay more, the 
solicitude of the Government has created fresh 
embankments to protect the railway line which has 
been insufficiently provided with bridges and let-outs. 

The situation created by the floods is becoming 
increasingly menacing, and large areas are verging 
on depopulation, some of the inhabitants, migrating in 
thousands to the Jute mills at Calcutta or to engage 
themselves in the city as domestic servants, some 
others going to the tea gardens of Assam as labourers, 
and others still to the rice fields in Burma. A 
Professor of Economics* who served in Orissa 
conomenting on this emigration writes :—“ The 
Oriya emigrant is in any case lost to his native land 
and is soon absorbed in the population amidst which 
he works. Again, though he manages to keep 
himself above want, his lot is not exactly happy. 
Having left Orissa under stress and with a defective 
equipment, he is only offered the lowest and most 
degrading jobs. He becomes a mere cog in the 
industrial machine of Calcutta. He rarely rises to a 
position of trust and responsibility, but is merely 
an instrument of exploitation for the capitalists 
who swell their incomes by cheap and docile labour. 
His loss is nevertheless serious for Orissa as, by the 
emigration of the most steady and adventurous 
elements, Orissa loses the best of its population 
and comes to be the land of the old and the infirm 
living on the bounty of the young men abroad. The 
greatest harm, however, consists in the disintegration 
of family life. Very few Oriya emigrants are in 
a position to take their families with themselves. 


* Prof. H. R. Batheza, M.A., I.E.S. 
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I need not describe the moral and social consequences 
of young men living abroad and young women and 
children left behind.” 

As regard.s the ])roblem of flood, it may be that 
large sacrifices have to be made, enormous outlay 
in capital necessitating the co-operation of many 
parties will be found essential, that any expenditure 
from sources like the Famine Insurance Fund on 
schemes proposed by the Adams-William Committee 
will be found inadequate and that therefore for a 
permanent solution the people of Orissa should feel 
that it is ultimately they who have to shape their 
future. 

In conclu.sion, we wish to point out that the move¬ 
ment for lingui.stic provinces in the coimtry is a 
legitimate aspiration of the people. The Andhra 
Movement dates from 1912 after the formation of 
the Bihar and Orissa Province. The agitation for 
a Kannada Province commences from 1921 when 
the Congress ordered its own constitution on a 
linguistic basis. Such movements are bound to 
arise as the struggle for freedom increases, and the 
responsibilities consequent on self-government are 
envisaged. But the history of the Oriya people 
under the British is the story of a long-drawn agony. 
We have mentioned in the foregoing paragraphs 
some of the main problems which have either directly 
arisen from the present state of dismemberment 
or are of such magnitude that only a government 
completely responsive to its requirements can tackle 
them in an adequate measure. We have omitted 
to mention the infinite disabilities to which the 
Oriyas have been subjected, the slow process of 
denationalisation that is going on in the outlying 
tracts, the dull apathy and indifference to human 
suffering betrayed by the lower classes, and the quiet 
but imthetio self-complacency with which people 
have come to depend on government for small 
mercies. This is the surest way of undermining that 
capacity for initiative and the willingness to undertake 
risks and shoulder responsibilities which is the 
essence of self-determination. We consider too that 
hemmed in amidst such diffloulties, it is not surprising 
that the Oriya ijeople were agitating for minor 
benefits at the risk of being parochial and have become 
conscious that unles.s they achieve a status of their 
own in the future polity of India, their interests will 
not be looked after by any community wdth whom 
they may be yoked into a province. 

Chapter III. 

Efforts at Union. 

Stress on Language in Earlier Stages. 

The scheme which it is our purpose to present 
will be incomplete without a brief sketch of the 
efforts made from time to time by the Oriya people 
to get united and to obtain a separate status. Due 
to late annexation of the Oriya-speaking country, 
the importation as members to subordinate civil 
services of persons belonging to neighbouring races 
and the comparative desuetude into which the 
Oriya language fell for a long time as a medium of 
instruction in schools or as a court language, 
was the occasion for repeated complaints on this 
score by the Oriyas. Coupled with the demand for 
recognition of the language, there was the claim 
for preserving the particular system of culture which 
coire.sponded with Oriya. MTiile administrative 
union was envisaged as the proper remedy for putting 
an end to an anomalous position relegating the 
indigenous language to the background and as a 
means of fostering the local literature and culture, 
the revision of jwovincial boundaries was not in 
the earlier stages conceived to be part of a constitu¬ 
tional experiment or a stage in the evolution of a 
full responsible government. All the idealism and 
power of sentiment was, however, concentrated on 
the anxiety to save the Oriya language from this 
unnatural onslaught by the predominant peoples 
in each of the provinces. 


History till 1912. 

We have described on a previous fiago the terrible 
neglect of the Government when faced with the 
appalling exigencies of the great Orissa Famine. In 
the seventies of the last centuryq a memorial was sent 
by the people to unite all the Oriya-speaking tracts 
under a single administration. Sir Stafford Northcote, 
then Secretary of State for Incha in 1868, referred 
to the famine as “ furnishing evudence of the defects 
of the existing system of Government when exposed 
to the ordeal of a serious emergency ” and suggested 
that Orissa might be separated from Bengal. In 
1895 Mr. Cooke, Commissioner of Orissa, proposed 
to extend the boundaries of the Ori.ssa Di\ision 
by the addition of Sambalpur and Ganjam. In 
1902 the Orij'as of Ganjam submitted a monster 
memorial to Lord Curzon who was the Viceroy 
praying that the Oriya-speaking tracts might be 
united “ under the Government of Bengal or under 
any one government and one University.” The 
people of Sambalpur waited in deputation on the 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces in 1901 
to pray for union with Orissa. The' Central Ciov'ern- 
ment, how’ever, on the repiosentation of the Central 
Provinces only restored Oriya as the court langiiage 
of the District. In April, 190.3, the citizens of 
Cuttack demanded of the Government of India 
that all the outlying Oriya-speaking tracts be amalga¬ 
mated with the Oi'i.ssa Division in Bengal or that 
Orissa be raised to n Chief Commissionershij) like 
that of Assam retaining the connections of the 
Calcutta High (-ourt and University, “ whichever 
of these two measures is, in the opinion of the Govern¬ 
ment, better calculated to seouro the advancement 
of the race.” The Oriyas were now forming the 
Utkal Union Conference which liad been all along 
their premier national institution. The Conference 
was due to meet on the 30th and 31st December, 
1903. On the 3rd December the famous proposals 
of Lord Curzon were published. It was proposed 
to unite the whole of the Oiiya-speaking people, 
both hill and plain, under the Bengal administration. 
They said :•—“ Such a scheme w’ould solve the question 
of language once and for all. Tiiis cliango would 
relieve both the Central Provinces and Madras of 
a troublesome excrescence upon their administrative 
system; and it would result in handing over the 
Oriya problem to one government ^one, on a scale 
and with a unity that would admit of its being treated 
with consistency and efficiency.” The proposal W'as 
supported by the Governments of Bengal and 
Central Provinces, but was c>])posed by Madras who, 
among other considerations, said that “ it was 
useless to strive after an administration ba.sed on 
linguistic uniformity.” The upshot w'as that Sam¬ 
balpur became amalgamated while Ganjam and 
Jeypore were left out. In 1907 lepresentations were 
made to the Royal Commission on Decentralisation 
asking for a Chief Gommi.ssionor.ship for united 
Orissa. While the movement was thu,s in progress, 
and the Utkal Union Conference w'as reiterating its 
demands, and deputations on governors and viceroys 
were being organised, the unexpected announcement 
of the formation of a new province of Bihar and 
Orissa greeted the attention of the public in 1911. 
The despatch was hatched in secrecy and in uniting 
Orissa with the new' Province made the ostentatious 
claim that the arrangement would W'ell accord with 
popular sentiment in Orissa and added tliat it “ will 
be welcome to Bihar as presenting a sea-board to 
the Province.” The illusions of certain Assembly 
representatives tha,t this last jrroposal meant that 
major ports would be opened in Oi’issa was shattered 
by the Government of Iinlia. Aj'parently a sea¬ 
board was to provide sea baths ! 

Before Mr. Montagu. 

After the announcement to form the new Province 
was made the Government of India wa.s approached, 
but they declared that the a.malgamation was neither 
necessary nor desirable. From now Orissa’s name 
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became tackled to that of Bihar, and a Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Charles Bayley declared that Orissa 
would obtain a half of the Government’s attention, 
a promise which was never fulfilled. When 
Mr. Montagu came to India in 1917, the Utkal Union 
Committee waited on him and pressed for a united 
Orissa with “ an administration of the type which 
Bihar and Orissa now has,” or if that be not feasible, 
to yoke united Orissa with Bihar with a view to 
develop it as a separate province. In the latter case 
the Committee asked for a wider representation to 
bring Orissa on a level with Bihar. They also urged 
that amalgamation should precede Reforms. 

Sub-Provinces. 

The Montagu-Chemsford Report of 1918 wanted 
to work out a plan whereby Responsible Government 
would devolve in instalments, and instituted the 
novel plan of “ dyarchy.” Now, dyarchy is a 
vertical division of the Governmental machinery. 
There was also before them the plan of a horizontal 
division, viz., to divide the coimtry into small and 
homogeneous units based on language and race 
and hand over to these units, called sub-provinces 
or provincial states, the task of administering the 
“ transferred ” subjects pertaining to the area. 
There would be sub-provincial coimcils, ministers 
responsible thereto, and independent powers of 
taxation. “ As the State councils developed, more 
and more functions would be made over to them 
. . . until finally the provincial governments 

disappeared, and the future polity of British India 
was represented by a series of States enjoying respon¬ 
sible government.” This plan the authors rejected 
generally because they did not want to “ unite the 
sufficiently difficult task of revising the constitution 
of India with the highly controversial labour of 
simultaneously revising the political geography of 
the entire country.” In the case of Orissa as also 
Berar the authors recommended an exception to be 
made and proposed that the reformed provincial 
governments should test popular opinion about 
such schemes when forthcoming. They laid it 
down that such changes in ledistribution of provincial 
areas should be effected through a “ process of 
consent.” The present Section 52 (a) of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act which embodies this recommenda¬ 
tion reads:— 

“ The Governor-General in Council may, after 
obtaining an expression of opinion from the local 
government and the local legislature affected, by 
notification, with the sanction of His Majesty 
previously signified by the Secretary of State in 
Council, constitute a new governor’s province, or 
place part of a governor’s province under the adminis¬ 
tration of a deputy-governor to be appointed by 
the Governor-General, and may in any such case 
apply, with such modifications as appear necessary 
or desirable, all or any of the provisions of this Act 
relating to Governor’s provinces, or provinces under 
a lieutenant-governor or a chief commissioner, to 
any such new province or part of a province.” 

The Joint Select Committee which reported to 
Parliament defines in regard to the “ process of 
consent ” mentioned in the Report:— 

“ The Committee have two observations to make 
on the working of this clause. On the one hand, 
they do not think that any change in the boundaries 
of a province should be made without due considera¬ 
tion of the views of the legislative Council of the 
province. On the other hand, they are of opinion 
that any clear request made by a majority of the 
members of a Legislatrue Council representing a 
racial or linguistic territorial unit for its constitution 
under this clause as a sub-province or a separate 
province should be taken as a prima facie case on 
the strength of which a commission of enquiry might 
be appointed by the Secretary of State, and that it 
should not be a bar to the appointment of such a 
Commission of inquiry that the majority of the 
Legislative Coimcil of the province in question is 


opposed to the request of the minority representing 
such a distinctive territorial imit.” 

A safeguard for the minorities in the provincial 
Legislative Coimcils who intend to move in the 
matter has been here provided. But what about 
minorities like the Oriyans in four provinces ? In 
none of the outlying provinces except Madras are 
the Oriyans strong enough numerically to return 
even a single member to the Provincial Legislature. 
In the next chapter we shall discuss that this provision 
has been of no avail even in Madras, where a resolution 
by an Oriya member was not admitted for discussion. 

Mr. Sinha's Resolution. 

The Government Act w’as passed in 1919, and 
before the formation of the new councils imder the 
Act, Mr. Sachidananda Sinha of Bihar moved in 
the old Imperial Legislative Council in February, 
1920, for a mixed committee of officials and non- 
officials to formulate a scheme for amalgamation 
of the Oriya-speaking tracts with the present Orissa 
of the province of Bihar and Orissa. Mr. Sinha 
explained that the people of Bihar did not object 
to a separate province for the Oriyas, but that he 
thought the simpler scheme of amalgamation was 
more likely to be accepted by the Government. This 
motion received a great deal of support, and among 
those who favoured amalgamation being the late 
Sir Surendaranath Bannerji, Sir Dinshaw Wacha 
and Mr. Kamini Kumar Chanda. Mr. B. N. Sarma 
supported the principle of linguistic union but 
advocated a separate province for th^ Oriyas. All 
the speakers were for a separate province ultimately. 
Mr. Bannerji declared what was too true that 
representatives of the Oriya-speaking population 
had no determining voice in matters concerning 
their welfare, ” and the evil is likely to be aggravate 
when the Reform Act comes into operation.” Sir 
William Vincent speaking on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment stated that he believed that there was a very 
great feeling among Oriyas for amalgamation, that 
the Government was in no sense opposed to an 
examination of the question, but that they were 
precluded from appointing the Committee because 
it W’as for the reformed Councils to express their 
opinion about the matter. He added : “ I am quite 
prepared, however, if I can secure the sanction of 
his Excellency in Council to this course, to have a 
full investigation of the facts, to ascertain the views 
of the local governments and prepare such materials 
for the new Governments as may assist them in 
arriving at a just decision in this matter.” On this 
assurance the mover withdrew his resolution. 

Views of Provincial Governments. 

The result of this debate and the assurance of the 
Government gave a different turn to the Oriya 
movement. In Madras, an Oriya member wanted 
to move the subject in the new Council in 1921 but 
it was not admitted for discussion. A subsequent 
motion was withdrawn on the Government agreeing 
to publish materials in their possession. In 1922, 
the same Goveriunent is known to have definitely 
opposed amalgamation and even the idea of an 
enquiry in terms of the new Act. They also did not 
consider that it would be to the advantage of the 
country as a whole to create a united Orissa Province, 
sub-province or even amalgamate the Oriya tracts 
with the Orissa Division in Bihar. In 1921 a 
resolution by an Oriya member recommending the 
administrative union of all the Oriya-speaking tracts 
under one Government was passed in the Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Coimcil. And the Government 
of Bihar did not disfavour amalgamation in 1922, 
while it fully recognised the deep sentiment of the 
Oriyas of Orissa in the matter. In the same year 
the Government of the Central Provinces admitted 
that in Khariar and Phuljhar the Oriyas wanted 
amalgamation, and that there was a prima-facie 
case in its favour. The Bengal Government found 
that the Census figures were manipulated in Midnapur. 
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Philip-Duff Enquiry. 

The Government of India in 1924 appointed a 
Committee consisting of two officers, Messrs. C. L. 
Philip and A. C. Duff, to ascertain the desire of 
Madras Oriyas in respect of amalgamation, who 
reported both as regards Jeypore and Ganjam as 
follows :—“ Our enquiry has shown that there is a 
genuine, long-standing, and deep-seated desire on 
the part of the educated Oriya classes of the Oriya- 
speaking tracts of Madras for amalgamation of these 
tracts with Orissa under one administration . . . 

It is unquestionable that wherever the Oriya raiyats 
have learned something of the matter, they are entirely 
in favoxu' of amalgamation.” 

In the Assembly. 

At this stage there seems to have been a further 
reference made to the provinces. In Februaiy, 
1927, Pandit Neelakantha Das moved in the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly for putting all the Oriya-speaking 
tracts under one local administration. The Home 
Member revealed during the debate that both the 
Central Provinces and Madras Governments opposed 
amalgamation, and the Bihar and Orissa Government 
wanted to make sure that the additions to its territory 
should be financially solvent. He expressed his 
sympathy with the aspirations of the Oriyas, and 
stated that the position was not quite satisfactory 
and that the tracts would be transferred if financial 
considerations made it possible to take such a step. 
The resolution was then withdrawn. 

Mr. U. M. Sen. 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa in 1927 
deputed one of its officers to investigate into the 
finances of Ganjam, and that gentleman reported 
that there would be an annual deficit of 11J lakhs 
because of Ganjam. We shall discuss the financial 
aspect of the matter in a subsequent chapter, and 
therein will be shown how the standards adopted 
by this officer are incorrect. 

The Utkal AU-Pavties Conference held on the 
7th December, 1928, attended by representatives 
of all schools of opinion has definitely demanded a 
separate province, and also asserted that the finances 
of the united Orissa Province would suffice her needs. 
The resolutions passed by the Conference are given 
as an appendix to this Scheme. The administrative 
aspect of the problem and matters arising therefrom 
will be discussed in the next two chapters. 

Chapter IV. 

The Demand for a Separate Province. 
Demands from Time, to Time. 

We have seen in the previous chapter that while 
the demand for amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking 
tracts received a uniform and insistent emphasis 
from the outset, claims for the creation of a separate 
province have been made since 1903. That year 
the citizens of Cuttack wanted a “ Chief Commis- 
sionership like that of Assam ” but advanced it as 
an alternative proposal. In 1907, before the Decen¬ 
tralisation Conunission, a demand for a Chief Commis- 
sionership was made. Before Mr. Montagu in 1917 
the Committee of the Utkal Union Conference put 
forward the demand for a united Orissa and for 
“ an administration of the type which Bihar and 
Orissa now has.” The Conference sitting after the 
M. C. Report was published, declared in 1918 that 
“ unless a separate province under a Governor-in- 
Council and a legislative assembly with an elected 
non-official majority be given to the united Oriya- 
speaking tracts, the proper solution of the question 
cannot be fulfilled.” It is obvious that till the 
questions of responsible government and provincial 
autonomy were definitely in view main stress was 
laid on the union of the Oriya-speaking tracts, but 
the claims to a separate province were mentioned 
unerringly at the same time. 


Separate Province as Amalgamation. 

As late as February, 1927, Pandit Nilkantha Das 
asked in the Assembly for amalgamation, but pointed 
out that nothing less than a separate province would 
satisfy the Oriyas. The Government then stated 
that this question of a separate Province needed 
further enquiry being obviously a more serious matter 
than amalgamation. We concede that it is so, but 
the Oriyas never made a secret of what they wanted. 
Amalgamation was sometimes advanced by politicians 
only as either a necessary first step or with a view to 
obtain ready acceptance because it was a simpler 
proposition. But if the Oriya movement should be 
brought into line with the Swaraj Constitution, it 
should be unmistakably pointed out that we want 
a separate province to shape our own future and to 
shoulder our own burdens which recent history has 
pointed out were capable of being borne by no others. 
A point has sometimes been made that the politicians 
of Orissa are not united as to what they want, whether, 
it should be amalgamation or a separate Province. 
We consider this entirely beside the issue as there 
has never been want of unanimity as to how Orissa 
should be governed under a liberal constitution. 
The Conference of the All Parties in Utkal which 
appointed the signatories to the present scheme 
has after deliberate consideration ruled out the 
question of merely stopping at amalgamation. We 
do not see why the Oriyas should perpetually be 
yoked with a predominant and overwhelming partner 
in a province. It is in no spirit of antipathy to 
particular provinces that we make this claim : we 
feel that it is time that our right to self-determination 
bo definitely asserted and recognised and that the 
risks and responsibilities as much as the glories 
incident to the creation of a separate status be fully 
taken over by this ancient people. The Oriyas in 
the present Orissa Division are only a seventh 
luunerically in the province of Bihar and Orissa, 
and the jmsition will hardly be altered by adding 
to the province a population as strong as that of 
the Orissa Division in point of numbers. Already 
the financial argument has been advanced that neither 
the Orissa Division nor the Ganjam District pay their 
way. The implication undoubtedly is that the 
extreme solicitude alone of the present Bihar and 
Madras Governments had been responsible for the 
well-being of the Oriyas and that otherwise their 
rwources cannot suffice their needs. Without antici¬ 
pating the arguments to be adduced in a succeeding 
chapter, we must say that nothing is bound to 
perpetuate the inferiority of the people concerned 
than this assertion. A Government is not entitled 
to advance this argument after a century and a quarter 
of its rule, singularly marked by neglect. If it had 
been mindful of the best interests of the people, 
Orissa would not have been faced by serious problems 
like floods, her appalling poverty, lack of facilities 
for education, general or specialised, an increasing 
death rate, depopulation of certain areas, emigration 
in thousands of its youthful sections, with all the 
consequences moral and material. A few minor 
adjustments or palliatives made to satisfy local 
agitation will but j)ostpone the day of a final solution. 
The best of us are not quite free from that morass 
of pessimism which is so detrimental to corporate 
effort or new enterprise. The unrelieved lot of a 
public worker in Orissa is very often to engage himself 
in the solution of her poverty and to relieve the effect 
of her floods. But even the best non-official efforts 
consummate a small solution only. A quiet self- 
complacency has come over the educated Oriya, 
and the masses of the population are betraying a 
dull apathy to suffering, not to speak of co-operative 
effort. The process has got to be arrested, and the 
present arrangement is least calculated to advance 
the position. Delay at best only postpones the evil, 
while it very often gives rise to new comphcations 
requiring new effort to tackle them. The situation 
needs a comprehensive understanding of the problem, 
a proper programme, and the application of extra- 
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ordinary remedies. We do not think that judging 
from past history, the present provincial governments 
can develop anything better than caution and 
tinkering with small details. Even if there is a 
change by broad basing the government on a demo¬ 
cratic franchise without the needed territorial 
distribution, it will not be possible to work, actuated 
with that dominant feeling of Orissa’s interests, 
which is now urgently called for, all the more insis¬ 
tently because of past neglect. Yoked with over¬ 
whelming numbers of sister nationalities the problem 
of Oriya progress assumes in all the four provinces 
the unwholesome aspect of seeking the remedy to 
minor grievances, if not of an attempt to gain fishes 
and loaves of office, which is very demoralising. 

The Question of a Sub-Province Examined. 

We do not think either that our problem is capable 
of satisfactory solution if what is known as a sub¬ 
province be instituted. We have already indicated 
what in broad outline this proposal meant to the 
authors of the Indian Constitutional Reforms. The 
essence of the plan of sub-provinces is dyarchy 
with a horizontal division of functions along territorial 
line added to the present anomalous and difficult 
system. Even official opinion does not declare that 
dyarchy has been successful these eight years while 
most of those who had worked the transferred 
departments under the system have condemned it. 
And this, quite apart from the stigma to the nation 
attached in “ training ” in, and in the offering of 
successive stages of, responsible government. In 
consonance with advanced political opinion, we are 
for provincial autonomy, consistent with the presence 
of a strong Central Government. Dyarchy is con¬ 
sistent with Provincial Autonomy, and a Sub- 
Province can exist only if there is dyarchy. We 
wish this simple truth could have been realised in 
certain quarters. If a Sub-Province be formed, 
we anticipate that subjects like Public Works, 
Education, Local Self-Government, Agricultiun, would 
be transferred in the first instance for administration 
by the Sub-Provincial Government with the aid of 
a Sub-Provincial Legislature. We are already familiar 
with the practical effect of a so-called joint purse 
on the progressive transferred departments in the 
provinces. In fact the division of heads of revenue 
between the Central and Provincial governments, 
the juxtaposition in which excise was placed with 
a subject like education, and the all-India agitation 
for prohibition which affected excise revenues of 
the provinces at the commencement of the Reformed 
constitution, all these factors taken cumulatively 
have adversely affected the chances of dyarchy. 
The proposal of a sub-province does in no way improve 
the position. Thirdly, an arrangement where not 
only the Central Government but also the Provincial 
government will be an additional controlling authority 
over the actions of the Sub-Province is least to be 
desired. And then, the creation of a Sub-Province 
within a province presumed the formation of other 
Sub-Provinces therein. Let us take the illustration 
of Behar and Orissa. Let us suppose the outlying 
Oriya tracts are added to Orissa, and Orissa is then 
constituted a Sub-Province. Should not Behar be 
made a Sub-Province ? But Behar has never wanted 
to be a Sub-Province, Our point is that if only 
one section like Orissa in Behar and Orissa be made 
a Sub-Province, the Provincial Council at the top, 
whatever ingenious arrangement be proposed, will 
acquire control of some sort over the affairs of the 
Sub-Province, which, it is obvious, no advocate 
of the system desires. There would be in the Sub- 
Province three sets of officers, two of which are not 
under the control of the Sub-Province. Even if 
an elaborate system be adopted for allocating funds 
or dividing heads of revenue between a Province 
and Sub-Province, for co-ordination and control of 
functions, and for collection of taxes, with all the 
complications that the administrative aspect involves, 
we are confronted with the outstanding status of 


inferiority of such a Sub-Province. Nor would the 
situation be improved by the presence of a handful 
of Orissa representatives in the Provincial Council. 
Occasions of conflict on the score of finance between 
the Provincial Council and the Sub-Province will 
multiply and the conflicts this time will assume a 
racial character, leading not to the consummation 
of that Indian unity which we all seek in the sphere 
of a democratic government but to a very different 
position. In fact, a Sub-Province, if it is not to 
furnish scope for mischief, will remain a dignified 
edition of an organ of local self-government like a 
District Board. We are aware that the failure of 
the Government to pursue the suggestion of the 
authors of the M. C. Report to create a Sub-Province 
at an early date after the Councils of 1921 were 
formed, was only in keeping with their policy of 
indifference towards the interests of the Oriyas and 
was not the result of anxiety as to the success of 
this new experiment. The protracted correspondence 
which they carried on during these nine years since 
Mr. Sinha’s motion in the old Imperial Legislative 
Council betrayed the truth of this remark. Each 
Provincial Government seemed to vie with the other 
as to how little it should give. The Madras Govern¬ 
ment shut its eyes to the repeated representations 
which they received year after year from Madras 
Oriyas, propounded theories as to the language of 
Madras Oriyas being different from that of the 
Oriyas of Orissa, and went to the length of asking 
to be reimbursed for the cost of buildings which 
they had created in Ganjam. The Government of 
the Central Provinces during these years has made a 
somersault in going back upon their own recommenda¬ 
tions. But this by the way. 

Proposal for a Separate Minister. 

A fourth proposal, of a novel character, remains 
to be mentioned. The proposal is of Mr. Madhusudan 
Das, O.I.E., once Minister of the Bihar and Orissa 
Government. Instead of a Sub-Province, he wanted 
an Oriya Minister in charge of the transferred depart¬ 
ments pertaining to Orissa. Apart from the novelty 
of the plan, the assumption that all the subjects 
could be administered by a single Minister goes 
against the proposal. The administration would 
practically be in the hands of a number of secretaries 
not responsible to any legislature, and even the 
minister is not mentioned as being responsible to 
the members from Orissa in the Council. But if 
the latter is provided in the constitution, a further 
anomaly will be created. While the Orissa minister 
may not enjoy the confidence of the Orissa members, 
he may win other votes in the council, so that 
practically he will be at the mercy of votes of persons 
belonging to places with whose transferred subjects 
the minister has nothing to do. On the other hand, 
so far as the Orissa portion is concerned, a bureaucracy 
worse than what the existing machinery provided 
would be brought into being. We see no reason why 
this anomalous state of affairs should be brought 
into existence in the attempt to safeguard Orissa’s 
interests. We cannot think that this would conduce 
to democracy and believe this is worse than the 
solution offered by a Sub-Province. 

We clearly see the need of forming a separate 
Province. The fact that there are provinces in 
India with long experience of government should 
not render it necessary that we should begin our 
career with an “instalment” or “a stage” of 
responsibility, nor is there any reason to think that 
our progress, instead of being based on the lessons 
furnished by the experience of other provinces, should 
be extended over as many years as it has taken 
them to arrive at the present stage of development. 
We have indicated that mere amalgamation will 
only put off the solution of the outstanding question 
which the sons and daughters of Orissa alone are 
competent or bound to achieve. Makeshifts like 
the creation of a sub-province will multiply constitu¬ 
tional difficulties without effectively or at all solving 
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vital matters affecting the people. Orissa’s long 
history when she was an independent kingdom with 
military and maritime activity, her surpluses which 
enabled the famous temples to be built, and her 
zeal in literary and religious movements, all demand 
that she should be a distinct entity in the future 
poUty of India. Without being such a unit, it is 
impossible for Orissa to unfold her life and culture. 


Chapter V. 

Scheme of Amalgamation. 

The actual constitution of the future province of 
Orissa resolves itseU into two parts, firstly the 
amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking country lying 
in Bihar and Orissa, Madras, Central Provinces, and 
Bengal, and secondly creation of a separate provincial 
unit. In a previous chapter we have indicated the 
additional difficulties arising out of the Oriyas being 
scattered in four provinces. A commission has 
therefore to go into the question of the delimitation 
of the boimdaries. 

Union of Areas. 

The scheme of areas and population which have 
to be imited is given below. This was adopted 
eleven years ago by the Utkal Union Conference. 
Some modifications may undoubtedly be necessary, 
and we neither have the material nor the time to 
deal with the question as to which taluka or Which 
zamindari should be added or left out. These are 
bound to be controversial matters and should be 
settled by an Expert Committee who should give 
full consideration to all aspects. 

Underlying Principles. 

The general principles which should imderlie such 
delimitation in our opinion are as follows. Full 
consideration should be given to the question of 
linguistic uniformity. By “ language ” we do not 
mean that the language spoken at home should be 
the sole criterion. An Oriya caste may have under 
the stress of the present dismemberment become 
Telugu or Hindi-speaking because of want of facilities 
in schools, courts and katcheries for the Oriya 
language. A unit of area should be fixed in each 
of the outlying tracts, and if Oriya is the predominant 
language in that unit, then it should go with Orissa. 
So far as the Madras tracts are concerned, this unit 
should be a revenue taluka. If large estates have 


a bi-lingual population, the opinions and conveniences 
of the proprietor or zamindar should certainly weigh 
with the Expert Committee, but the desires of the 
tenants, if they conflict with those of the zamindar, 
should generally be upheld, unless there are strong 
reasons of administrative convenience why the desires 
of the tenants should be overruled. We are not in 
favour of partitioning estates for purposes of a 
separate province of Orissa. Then there may be 
large industrial centres like Jamshedpur within a 
district like Singbhum proposed to be amalgamated. 
A question like this should be settled by a sort of 
arbitration of a representative of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. Then the question of aboriginal races has 
to be decided. The principle to follow in this respect 
is to find out to which province the particular race 
is mostly confined, and then put them together in 
the same province. A second consideration in 
respect of the aboriginal classes is to pay due regard 
to the language which has. been the civilising mecfium 
in their case. And if they entered into any agreement 
as to which language they should receive instructions 
in, the same should be respected. If in a tract mostly 
peopled by aboriginal classes, the tests above do not 
yield a result in consonance with the object of securing 
a linguistic province out of a contiguous area, then 
the desires of the major non-aboriginal community 
as to which province the tract should be transferred 
should finally decide the question. But we do not 
think the problem in any tract will assume this 
last form, if the interests are sought to be served 
of the aboriginal population as well as the Feudatory 
States of Orissa which are an integral part of Utkal 
so far as propinquity of language and race is concerned. 
Finally, there may be one or two small areas pre¬ 
dominantly Oriya speaking but as a result of the 
disruptive force working so long in the outlying areas 
their leaders may be incapable of realising the value 
of a separate Utkal Province. In such a case there 
should be a referendiun to the adult population to 
finally decide the issue. Om proposals might seem 
meticulous, but knowing as we do the strongly evil 
effects of this long dismemberment, we feel that 
no pains should be spared to go into the question. 
As we have already stated the Oriya problem is 
the acutest and is not merely a part of the general 
movement for linguistic distribution of provinces. 

The Scheme. 

The following will give an idea of the Oriya- 
speaking country. The population figures are of 
the 1921 Census, except where otherwise indicated :— 


Serial 

No. 

Oriya Tracts. 

Area 
in square 
miles. 

Total 

population 

1921. 

Oriya 

Population. 

Remarks. 


Bihar and Orissa. 





1 

Orissa Division ... ... ... ... 

13,736 

4,968,873 

4,657,947 


2 

Orissa Feudatory States (28) . 

28,648 

3,959,699 

2,940,338 


3 

Singhum Dt. in Chota Nagpur Division ... 

3,891 

759,438 

140,821 



Madras. 





4 

Ganjam Dt., except Chieacole Taluk 

7,920 

1,894,851 

1,024,043 


5 

Vizagapatam Agency, except Gudam Taluk 

11,883 

938,576 

473,710 



Central Province. 





6 

Chandrapur, Padmapur, Phuljhar and 






Khariar Zamindaris, etc. ... 

1,822 

266,344 

139,362 

We have taken figures 

7 

Bastar, Sarangarh, Raigarh, Udaipur, and 




for 1911 as it was 


Jhaspur States . . 

18,056 

993,552 

102,022 

not possible to get 


Bengal. 




figures for 1921. 

8 

Contai sub-division, Dantan, Gopiballabpur, 






Mohanpim, Nayagram, etc. . 

2,564 

1,243,580 

572,798* 



Total. 

88,520 

15,024,883 

10,051,041 



British Territory . 

41,816 


7,008,681 



States ... ... . . 

46,704 

4,953,221 

3,042,360 



* As admitted in the Census Reports both for Bengal and India and the Bengal Government, there has been a 
manipulation of figures representing Oriya speakers at the Census of 1921, and hence the figure of 1891 is taken as 
likely to be more correct. 
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Statues of the Administration and other matters. 

The status of the administration for this 15 millions 
of population should be a Governor’s Province. The 
Governor should be appointed by the Governor- 
General in Council as recommended by the supple¬ 
mentary Report of the Nehru Committee. The 
Provincial Executive should consist of three ministers 
appointed by the Governor. The Governor should 
select the Chief Minister and appoint others only 
on his advice. We have accepted the provision 
of a uni-cameral legislative for the provinces con¬ 
sisting of a number of members calculated at the 
rate of one per 100,000 of population, and a bi-cameral 
system for the Central government, the upper house 
being elected by the provincial Councils. The 
present system of a circuit High Court at Cuttack 
should be continued, but which High Court of a 
neighbouring province should in the future exercise 
control may be determined by eliciting popular 
opinion. We favour the formation of a Supreme 
Court. So long as a separate High Court is not 
established for Orissa, we propose that the Supreme 
Court should have jurisdiction over disputes concern¬ 
ing the Orissa Feudatory States. 

There should be no Divisional Commissioners. 
The Officer in charge of the States should be appointed 
by the Govemor-in-Council. A University for Orissa 
should come into existence, which should put 
emphasis on studies relating to Orissa’s natural 
resources and her language, arts, and crafts. As 
the University will have to serve both British Orissa 
and Orissa States a way should be found of consti¬ 
tuting the governing body on the elective principle 
of not only giving representation to graduates, the 
legislative council, and local bodies, but also to donors 
from the Feudatory States. The proposed Orissa 
Chamber of Princes should be provided with repre¬ 
sentation on the governing body. 

There should be universal adult franchise to the 
legislature, and a candidate for election must have 
attained 21 years of age. There shall be reservatidn 
of seats in the legislature for Mussalmans on the 
proportion of their population with the right to 
contest additional seats. This resei'vation shall be 
for ten years and the matter may be reconsidered 
after the expiry of the period. The term of the 
provincial council should be five years. 

The maximum salary of the Governor shall be 
Sixty Thousand Rupees while the Ministers should 
be paid Thirty-Six Thousand Rupees. 

Chapter VI. 

The Financial Aspect. 

The Financial Consideration is of Recent Origin. 

The creation of a separate province of Orissa has 
recently been discussed in the country, and the All 
Parties Conference held at Lucknow in August last 
has assented to the proposal if the Oriya-speaking 
people “ are able or are prepared to bear the financial 
burden which is incidental to separation.” This 
declaration assumes two things, viz., that either the 
present revenues of the Oriya-speaking country 
do not satisfy all its needs, and the deficit of the burden 
is borne by the present provincial governments in 
whose jurisdiction the Oriyas live; or, that the income 
just balances the expenditure so far as the provincial 
finances are concerned, and that the cost of equipping 
the new government with offices and residences and 
the additional establishment have to be met from 
new sources, which in this instance the Conference 
suggests should be the people concerned by means 
of additional taxation; or, further still, that both 
the present deficits if any and the additional cost 
of forming a new government should be so borne. 
It is needless to point out that this opinion of the 
Conference has not been founded on any examination 
of the finances of Orissa. But apart from this 
objection, we confess that this apotheosis of the 
financial consideration has been recently imported. 


and that even the government has till now never 
adopted this line of argument. Of course, it has 
been reported that the Bihar and Orissa Government 
has expressed its unwillingness unaided to undertake 
the task of administering Oriya tracts transferred 
from Madras unless a way was found to reimburse 
them for the supposed deficit of the tracts proposed 
to be transferred. We do not consider this attitude 
entirely unreasonable, for both the provincial legis¬ 
lature and the Central Government have to be 
consulted by them, however much we may desire 
tnat a bold policy should be adopted on their own 
initiative by the Bihar and Orissa Government. 
Neither the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
(in para. 246) nor the Report of the Joint Select 
Committee of the Government of India Bill (Recom¬ 
mendation on Clause 15) nor Sec. 52a of the jiresent 
Government of India Act lay down any condition 
as to the financial question. This is not to say that 
the financial question is not at all important. Our 
contention is that it should not supersede other very 
vital matters which form the prime consideration 
in respect of the Oriya demand. Under the circum¬ 
stances we regret exceedingly the decision of the 
All Parties Conference on the subject, while we readily 
concede that the question of finance has to be 
examined preliminary to amalgamation and creation 
of a provincial status. 

Orissan Finances in olden times. 

Before examining the question of finance, we should 
first like to allude to the historical fact that Orissa 
like several other administrative units was in the past 
in the full enjoyment of an autonomous government 
both self-contained and efficient. We do not make 
this reference with a view to obtain a solution from 
the past as to the exact question which immediately 
needs a solution but wish to make out that both 
history and sentiment are in our favour and the 
experiment of a separate province is not proposed 
to be made in the dark. We find from the account of 
Orissa by Hunter that a substantia] surplus was in 
most cases the invariable rule when the Kings of 
Orissa governed. Dr. Hunter asserts (see Orissa, 
Vol. 1, p. 325, et seq.) that imder the native dynasty, 
the revenue sufficed to support an administration 
infinitely more minute and as regards its higher 
officials infinitely higher paid than at present under 
British control. He says (ibid) : Under the Hindu 
princes it supported, besides, a peasant militia of 
300,000 men and a regular army of 50,000 foot, 10,000 
horse, and 2,500 elephants. We know' from the 
Mussalman annalists that the Orissa King could at 
a moment’s notice take the field with 18,000 horse 
and foot. But the public works of the Hindu Dynasty 
attest the magnitude of their resources in a way that 
admits of no dispute. Thirty or forty thousand 
poimds’*’ were not considered extravagant for an 
ordinary temple. The accumulations of one monarch 
(Anang Bhim Deo) are stated at £1,296,750 and from 
this he set apart £406,250 (1,500,000 marhs of gold) 
for the holy edifice of Jagannath. A similar magnifi¬ 
cence surrounded the private life of the Orissa Kings. 
Their five royal residences (Katahs) still live in 
popular tradition.” And Raja Narasinha Deo spent 
for the building of the Black Pagoda at Konarak an 
amount no less than the revenue of twelve years. 

Provinces not Independent Fiscal Units. 

Before considering the present revenue and expen 
diture of the Oriya-speaking tracts, it is well to bear 
in mind a few general considerations. The provinces 
in India are admittedly the creations of mere admini¬ 
strative exigencies, having grown in a haphazard 
fashion. They have been considered as independent 
political entities only recently. The supreme, central 
government was in existence long before. Even when 
the provinces began to function, they acted simply 

* Dr. Hunter wrote in 1872, and the appropriate 
value in modern terms should be taken to arrive at 
a proper figure. 
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as agents or representatives of the central govern¬ 
ment with neither an independent will nor an indepen¬ 
dent policy of their own. Till the Reforms of 1921 
the provinces spent money allotted to them by their 
principal and it is only recently that the goal of a 
political federation and fiscal autonomy has been 
accepted by every shade of public opinion. But 
frequent changes in the boundaries of the province 
as well as the fact that they came under British rule 
at different times and under different stages of develop¬ 
ment obviously destroy the hypothesis of treating 
the provinces as independent fiscal units, capable of 
all being treated according to a uniform standard of 
financial relations with the central government or of 
taxation by the respective governments. Attempts 
at standardising the financial relations between the 
provincial governments and the government of India 
have no doubt been made ever since 1870-71 
when Lord Mayo first introduced an element of 
decentralisation. 

No Uniform Standard of Financial Relatwna with 
Provinces yet possible. 

Although in 1909 the government of India laid 
down and the Royal Commission on Decentralisation 
endorsed that the same share of the chief Sources of 
revenue should be given to the provinces, there was 
no imiformity observed as regards the percentage of 
each head of revenue allotted to each of them. In 
fact the standards adopted in 1910-11 in these 
“ permanent settlements ” were based primarily on 
the estimated needs of individual provinces on the 
actual data of expenditure then available. The 
scheme of these “ permanent settlements ” which 
converted fixed assignments to the provinces into a 
system of divided heads provided special contribu¬ 
tions from the central exchequer; and what is 
interesting, such contributions were larger than 
during the period when the quasi-permanent settle¬ 
ments were in force. The Meston settlements of 1921 
separated the resources of the central and provincial 
governments and fixed a system of contributions by 
the provinces to the central exchequer, but in a 
number of cases these contributions had to be remitted 
by the central government, notably in Bengal for 
three years at the rate of 63 lakhs per annum from 
1922-23 onwards. The Meston Committee fixed the 
“ initial contributions ” of provinces on the basis 
of the increased spending power resulting from the 
redistribution of the revenue heads. And agreeably 
to the recommendation of the Joint Select Committee 
of 1919, these provincial contributions have been 
finally wiped out in the current year. And even at 
that a final stage has by no means been reached. The 
recommendations of the Taxation Enquiry Committee 
in their relation to the Meston Settlement are awaiting 
translation into action. The Government of India 
seems committed to idea of giving provinces a 
greater share of income tax than that accruing under 
Devolution Rule XV; they are suggesting that the 
provinces should have the proceeds of flat rate of 
income tax on personal assessable incomes from all 
assessees resident within the province; the resulting 
provincial deficits are proposed to be made up by 
fixed assignments or by a system of grants in aid for 
specific purposes. The position indicates that the 
provinces and the central government have not 
developed a fixed system of relations. 

Provinces not to he left to their own devices. 

Since the Reforms the provinces have obtained 
independent powers of taxation and there have been 
varying rates of increase of revenue during the 
period. In a province like Bihar and Orissa, the 
development has been slower than the more advanced 
provinces firstly because of the comparatively recent 
constitution of the province, and secondly because 
of the low taxable capacity of its population. In 
provinces like Punjab or Madras the development 
was more rapid, and for obvious reasons. What we 


wish to point out is that though it should be the ideal 
of the federal government of India to attain a common 
standard of economic welfare for all the provinces, the 
fact that they are not all equally developed or even 
capable of identical lines of simultaneous progress, 
that their possibilities of new revenue resources are 
also unknown and unrealised, should not be over¬ 
looked. While the system of assignments by the 
Central government has to be deprecated as a perma¬ 
nent arrangement affecting the aim of self-sufficiency 
of the provinces, the method of provincial contri¬ 
butions will impair the credit of the central govern¬ 
ment both inside and outside the cormtry and 
consequently is equally imdesirable. We therefore 
do not think it advisable even if possible to abandon 
the provinces to their own devices of enhancing 
their revenues. The insistent demand for provincial 
fiscal autonomy might not permit that “ watchful 
might of a common central government, supreme 
as it will be solicitous ” to the developmental 
needs of each province. We therefore consider it 
necessary to utter this note of warning when federa¬ 
tion ideas are in the air, and we are particularly 
gratified to find that the Nehru Report endorses the 
sentiment that it is not absolute federation that 
the country should have a view. 

But minimum standard of welfare necessary. 

The question of financial self-sufficiency therefore 
is beset with limitations of a fundamental character. 
India has nine Governors’ provinces and six back¬ 
ward provinces. These backward provinces, for 
instance, ought not to lag behind in the standard of 
material prosperity and comfort. But if these were 
to depend entirely on their own resources, they may 
not for a long time be able to provide for the people 
in their charge all the facilities that go to make up 
civilised life. While, therefore, no absolute uniformity 
of conditions is attainable or'even desirable, we must 
insist on a minimum standard, below which no 
province should go in the national interest and up to 
which certain provinces may not come of their own 
resources. 

Need for a different angle of vision. 

These considerations imply that the problem of a 
separate province should be approached from a 
totally different angle of vision. By this we do not 
compromise the position we have taken up in the 
succeeding paragraphs that the j)resent revenues of 
natural Orissa are sufficient for her needs so far as 
her present scale of expenditure is concerned. We 
have discussed the general question because the 
financial relations need a further adjustment and in 
fact the proposals are on the anvil, while the fact 
that Orissa which has been in four provinces and 
neglected during a century and a quarter, makes 
it essential that the general considerations should not 
be lost sight of in providing the wherewithal for her 
development as a distinct provincial rmit. 

Full data not available. 

In the examinations of the financial aspect we are 
however, confronted with an initial difficulty. The 
figures of revenue and expenditure for a Division or a 
District are not separately available unless informa¬ 
tion is gathered from answers to Cormcil interpellations 
and rmless the government makes the calculations 
separately. In the case of the Ganjam District, 
however, comparatively full information is available 
as the average of the three years from 1923-24 to 
1925-26 have been worked out and an officer of the 
Behar finance department was deputed in 1927 to 
Ganjam and Madras to study the position. There 
is also no means of arriving at the indirect or undis¬ 
tributed revenue in the case of the Orissa Division. Nor 
has any data been available for our purposes of 
Singbhum or the Oriya tracts in the Central Provinces 
and Bengal. Even the Government has to base its 
calculations on rough approximations. • 
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Orissa Division. 

In 1926-26 the revenues stood as follows for the 
Orissa Division :— 


In lakhs 
of Rupees. 


Land Revenue ... 


30 

64 

Excise . 


31 

63 

Stamps . 


12 

21 

Forests ... 


3 

74 

Mines and Miscellaneous 


0 

61 

Jails 


0 

23 

Registration . 


1 

73 

Law, Justice, Police, Education, 

Medi- 



cal. Roads and Buildings ... 

... 

2 

62 

Total of direct revenue 

Rs. 

83 

21 


Add on the basis of the comparative 
population of the Orissa Division and 
of Behar and Orissa, one-seventh of 
the undistributed revenue ... Bs. 5.62 


Total Revenue ... Rs. 88.23 

This Total does not take into account the receipts 
under local cesses for the years, of Rs. 4.56 lakhs. The 
recent land revenue settlements just concluded are 
expected to yield about Rs. 10 lakhs. As to further 
increases in revenue, we note that the revenues of the 
Orissa division were calculated once in 1922 and a 
second time after 1926. During these four years, 
while the revenues of the entire province increased 
from Rs. 443 lakhs to Rs. 679 lakhs, those of the 
Orissa divisioir rose from 73 lakhs to 88J lakhs. The 
increase percentage is less in the Orissa division. 
But we think that considering the normal increase 
the revenues of the Orissa division would swell to at 
least 116 lakhs by 1931 when the first deoennium after 
the Reforms would have been completed. 

Deficit of Surplus, 

In the absence of data for expenditure, we shall 
consider the Behar Government’s assertion that in 
1925-26 there has been 17| lakhs of deficit in the Orissa 
Division after taking into account the undistributed 
expenditure at one-seventh of the provincial total. 
This undistributed expenditure provides for head¬ 
quarters charges, the Governor, the Executive, the 
Legislature, the Secretariat, the heads of the depart¬ 
ments and a share of the High Court. We have said 
that the settlements have enhanced land revenue by 
about Rs. 10 lakhs, and even if the contention of a 
deficit of 17J lakhs falling as a deficit in 1926 be true, 
the balance of 7J could be made up by removing the 
iniquity of having to pay out of normal revenues to 
pay interest charges on the Orissa canals. The receipts 
and working expenses of these canals are said to be 
mutually balancing themselves, while Rs. 8.50 lakhs 
have to be paid to the Central Government annually 
on capital account and shown as irrigation charges. 
Originally these canals were not wanted, and this 
iniquitous burden was saddled on the provincial 
revenues under strange circumstances. The recent 
report of the Adams-Williams Committee which 
enquired into the Orissa floods write about the 
Orissa canals : “ As the result of a report by Sir 
Arthur Cotton which has since been based upon 
incorrect premises the Orissa canals were taken in hand 
in 1863 by a private company, the East India Irriga¬ 
tion and Canal Company in spite of a warning from 
Government that the profits anticipated were almost 
certainly over-estimated. The Company failed in 
1868 when the works were only half completed and 
government took them over and finished them, 
although on a less ambitious scale than had originally 
been contemplated. Owing to the huge capital cost, 
the canal system has never been remimerative; it 
does little more than pay its working expenses leaving 
the bulk of the interests on the original expenditure 
to be met from other revenues. Since 1891, the cost 
of all new works required for the system has been met 
from revenue. We do not see why the future genera¬ 


tion of Orissa should be penalised for the mistakes, 
consciously acquiesced in by a government which 
went out of its way to evince solicitude for the 
misfortunes of a private company. If this amount be 
remitted, a measure which is long overdue, the 
finances of Orissa division by 1931 would be more 
than self-sufficient. 

Ganjam District. 

The figures of the Ganjam District are available 
from answers to interpellations by Sjt. Biswanath 
Das, member of the Madras Council and a signatory 
to this report. The Madras government has worked 
out an average of income and expenditure for the 
district during the three years 1923—24 to 1926-26, 
and showed that revenue of the whole district is 
Rs. 45.84 lakhs while expenditure is Bs. 37.81 lakhs. 
Mr. U. M. Sen of the Behar Government worked out 
what he calls “ standard figures ” which are totally 
divorced from local conditions or the experience of 
the Madras Government itself. Sjt. Biswanath Das 
has gone minutely into the matter, and shown both 
on the basis of the government’s figures, the Adminis¬ 
trative Reports, and statistics obtained from depart¬ 
mental officer in the district that there is no justifica¬ 
tion for departing very much from the data contained 
in the Madras Government’s replies to his interpel¬ 
lations 6f February, 1926, and September, 1928. We 
have adopted Mr. Das’s figures and do not think it 
necessary to deal item by item of Mr. Sen’s errors. 
The position stands thus :— 



Revenue. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Differ¬ 

ence. 


lakhs. 

lakhs. 

lakhs. 

Madras Government’s 




averages 

46-84 

37-81 

■f8-03 

Mr. U. M. Sen’s stan- 




dard figures 

38-63 

45-14 

-6-51 

Our standards 

62-96 

42-68 

10-37 


The table shown on page 419 will illustrate the 
position under each head of receipts and expenditure. 


Mr. Sen's excluded areas. 

Mr. Sen excludes a number of taluks of the Ganjam 
district whose revenue and expenditure he arbi¬ 
trarily puts at Rs. 13.57 and Rs. 8.72 lakhs without 
including therein a proportionate shar e of expenditure 
incurred in pay, establishment, contingencies both of 
office and Officers of the district heads of departments 
There is no warrant for doing so if even the recommen¬ 
dations of the Philip-Duff Report are taken into 
account. We shall deduct Rs. 7.17 lakhs from both 
revenue and expenditure of the total district figures 
to arrive at the financial position of the portion of 
the district proposed to be added. This figure is 
taken from the statement of the Madras Government. 
Thus from Ganjam portion we shall obtain an 
additional revenue of not less than Rs. 45.5 lakhs. 

Other tracts. 

Then there is the Vizagapatam Agency except the 
Gudem taluk, Singbhum, the Midnapur areas and 
the C.P. Oriya speaking tracts. Accurate and up-to- 
date figures of these areas are not available, but the 
additional revenue would be in the neighbourhood 
of Rs. 36 lakhs from these areas 

Not a deficit Province. 

Thus the total revenue of the Oriya-speaking 
country would be in the neighbourhood of Rs. 197 
lakhs with a present scale of expenditure which does 
not exceed the receipts of the province. The Behar 
government estimates that the expenditure of a 
separate Oriya province will be about Rs. 160 lakhs 
and there would be a deficit of Bs. 20 lakhs annually. 
We have shown that there would be increase in land 
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revenue of the Orissa division, the annual payment of 
interest on the Orissa canals should be remitted 
besides the factor of normal increase in revenues. 
These show that at present the province is not a 
deficit province. 

Future development. 

We certainly realise that development of the 
province would need additional revenues. There is 
one factor to be considered. The Oriya province con¬ 
tains within its limits the scheduled or backward 
tracts of (1) Jeypore, (2) Ganjam Agency, (3) Angul, 
(4) Singhbhum, and other tracts, whose revenues do 
not suffice the expenditure that must be incurred on 
them and will not suffice till a minimum standard is 
reached. There was a discussion in the Legislative 
Assembly in February, 1927, about withdrawal of 
Angul from the operation of Sec. 62A of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act on an amendment by Sjt. B. Das, 
a member from Orissa. It may be that some of the 
provincial governments concerned have been bearing 
the burden of developing these areas at present, but 
under the reformed constitution this should be a 
charge on the Central Government. The claim 
receives added weight in view of the fact that no 
legislature. Provincial or Imperial has any jurisdic¬ 
tion over these areas. In our opinion specific assign¬ 
ments should be made to the new province for the 
purpose, without thereby reviving the old system of 
doles. As regards expenditure too, we think that a 
policy of retrenchment will make it possible to cut 
down expenses which may tend to make the adminis¬ 
tration top-heavy And if a national policy be pursued 
both new sources of revenue and possibilities of 
retrenchment will open out to the province, and a 
new enthusiasm and a new sense of responsibility will 
be substituted for the present morass of cynicism 
that scoffs at a financially self-contained Orissa. 


Other Provincea, 

The revenue of 197 lakhs of Rupees is in our opinion 
sufficient for a new province like Orissa to start its 
career. The province of Assam began its post-reform 
career with Rs. 182 lakhs, while in 1912-13 its 
revenues were only Rs. 170 lakhs. The Central 
Provinces after the Berars were added began with a 
revenue of only Rs. 168 lakhs, though this was in the 
pre-Reform days. The province of Bihar and Orissa 
showed an increase of 79 per cent, in its revenues 
during the last 16 years of its life, while other older 
provinces during the same period revealed a lower 
rate of increase, thus ;— 

Bengal ... ... ... 63 per cent. 

Central Provinces ... 75 per cent. 

Assam ... ... ... 63 per cent. 

In the matter of land revenue, the Behar part of the 
province is less elastic than Orissa, because of the 
permanent settlement. If this result was possible, 
and Behar could beat an advanced province of Bengal 
during the last 16 years, we believe Orissa’s future is 
still more hopeful, and that her nation building depart¬ 
ments will not be starved because of the over-head 
charges of a new provincial administration. 

Conclusion. 

We must also claim special treatment so far as the 
future development is concerned. Orissa’s revenues 
have till now gone to create equipment in Bengal, 
Behar and in the other provinces. They have created 
the balances of the provincial governments. They 
have added to the Famine Insurance Fimds without, 
ill our opinion, obtaining in the case of the Behar 
administration, an adequate return when her popula¬ 
tion was stricken with disasters. We therefore deem 
it necessary that the “ watchful might ” of the 
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Central Government should be discreetly and benefi¬ 
cently exercised to bring the economic welfare of 
the Oriyas to the level of advanced provinces. In 
the Nehru Report and in the resolutions of the All 
Parties Conference both N.W. Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan are proposed to be made governors’ 
provinces. Their financial positions stands thus in 
1926-27 

Bevenue. Expenditure. 

N.W. Frontier 86.2 lakhs. 285.3 lakhs (of which 
Province. Rs. 99 lakhs is poli¬ 

tical expenditure). 

Baluchistan... 21.62 lakhs. 82.19 lakhs. 

Judged from whatever standards, from the point 
of view of population, education and revenues, despite 
all the handicaps resulting from long neglect, Orissa 
deserves a far better treatment, consistent with her 
history, her traditions and her aspirations. We 
note too that the Madras Congress of 1927 did not 
make any assumptions about financial deficits when 
they recommended the formation of all Utkal Pro¬ 


vince. It is but right that the bogey of finance be 
once for all removed and a more optimistic view taken 
by these concerned. We consider that linguist 
distribution of province should not be made con¬ 
ditional on questions of finance, for it is really the 
principle of self-determination which is involved in this 
proposal. 

B. Das. 

Lakshminabayan Sahtt. 

NBELAKAUrTHA DaS. 

Lingabaj Mishba. 

Habekbtjshna Mahatab. 

Nandakisobe Das. 

Muktjndapbasad Das 

Jadtjmani Mangabaj. 

LnfGARAj Panigbahi. 

Biswanath Das. 

JOGINDBANAEAYAN AcHARYA. 

Radhanath Pati. 

Ram Nabayan Misba. 

Nibanjan Patnaik. 

Gopabandhu Chowdhubi. 


Memorandum submitted by B. N. MISRA, Barrister-at-Law, Ex-M.L.A. 

(Orissa Division). 


I herewith beg to enclose a memorandum for the 
Amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking-tracts under 
one of the existing Provinces preferably under Bihar 
and Orissa to avoid the embarassing question of 
Finance. 

I need hardly mention that the principle of forming 
Provinces on Linguistic Basis has been admitted on 
all hands, i.e., the Government of India, British 
Parliament, the National Congress of India and by 
prominent and advanced Politicians and Political 
Leaders of India and England. 

(а) In case the formation of a separate Province 
for Orissa is decided which will be most welcome to 
the people, the Province ought to bo formed of the 
British District of Puri, Cuttack, Balasore, Sambalpur 
Singhbhum and Angul from the Province of B, & O. 

(б) Phuljhar, Khariar, Padmapur, Chandrapur, 
Malkhurda from the Central Provinces. 

(c) Ganjam District (with the exception of 
Chicaeole and Narsanepetta Taluqs); Jeypore in the 
Vizagapatam District from the Province of Madras. 

(d) Cantai Sub-division and 4 Thanas of Midnapur 
Sub-division from Bengal. 

(e) And the States of Baster, Raigad, Sarang 
Garh, Jashpur from C.P. together with the 24 States 
of Ruling Chiefs now existing in Orissa. 

It is respectfully submitted that the area, popula¬ 
tion and finance will justify the formation of a 
separate Province. 

The constitution of Orissa will be as follows :— 

Executive Government: A governor with 3 
Ministers chosen from the elected members of the 
Legislature without any executive Council. 

Legislative coimcil will consist of as many members 
as the population and importance of the Province 
demands.' 

The Commissioner’s post and establishment will be 
abolished and merged in the formation of the Execu¬ 
tive proposed. 

The States of the Ruling Chiefs will have the same 
rights and privileges as Eire enjoyed by them subject 
to their affiliations and submissions to any general 
scheme that will be arrived at after full consideration 
for all the Indian States. 


Regabding the Union of Obiya-Speaking 
Tbactb. 

The scheme for the Amalgamation of the Oriya- 
Speaking-Tracts is pending before the Government of 
India for a very long period. Most likely Reports of 
the severiil Provincial Governments will soon reach 
the Government of India’s Office ahd final decision 
by His Excellency’s Government is anxiously aWaited 
for by the people concerned. 

A brief survey of the Oriya country will convince 
your Commission that no other part of India has such 
a long-standing-grievance as the Oriya-Speaking- 
Tracts. The province of Orissa has enjoyed no better 
lot than that of Cinderella as compared with her 
neighbouring sister provinces of Andhra or Bengal 
under the benign British Government. No other race 
has suffered as much as the Oriyas in matters of 

A. Education. 

B. Court language. 

C. Service under Government. 

D. Administration of Law and Justice. 

E. Representation in the Government as well 

as in Councils, and public bodies. 

This long-standing neglect of the Oriya Interest by 
the British Government has greatly handicapped the 
progress of the race—a race that had a glorious past 
but is now described as backward and is unable to 
keep pace With the neighbouring races. 

The province ot Orissa which is rightly described 
as the “ Holy land of India ” and which boasts of the 
finest specimens of Architecture in the magnificent 
Temples of Jagannath, Bhubaneswar and even in the 
ruins of Konark, in suffering most miserably and 
bleeding from dismemberment of her head and limbs. 

Geographically viewed the Oriya-speaking Tracts 
have been cut into 5 parts and are being administered 
by 4 Provincial Governments viz. Madras, Bihar 
and Orissa, Central Provinces and Bengal. 

It is unnatural that a race speaking the same 
leinguage, having the same customs and manners, 
having same traditions and history, living in one com¬ 
pact and contiguous area should desire to be ad¬ 
ministered by one Provincial Government and be 
educationally brought rmder one University ? 
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It is submitted most respectfully that complaints 
and representations have been m^e to the Madras 
Government often :—The result being the passing of 
several orders, particularly Government Order of 
1876 (recognising Oriya as a vernacular for educational 
purposes ) G. O. of 1890 (for dividing the District or 
fixing percentage of Oriyas and Telegua in offices of 
Government), G. O. of 1912 (recognising Oriya as the 
sole Court language of Gumsur Division) end similar 
others to remove some crying grievances. But with 
due respect to the said Government it must be said 
that the said orders except the last were more 
honoured in breeich than in observance. 

The Oriyas living under C. P. have often prayed for 
Amalgamation of their tracts with Orissa since 1865. 
Although Seunbalpur has been added to Orissa in 
.1905, still a good portion in the Baipurand Biaspur 
districts, viz., Khariar, Phulajhar Padmapur Chan¬ 
drapur, etc., remain untransferred. 

In 1903 the Government of India under the regime 
of Lord Curzon proposed to unite the whole of 
Jeypore Zamindary and Ganjam District except 
Chiicacole and Narasannapet Taluqs but unfortunately 
for the Oriyas the scheme fell through. 

Since 1903 the Utkal Union Conference (the most 
important representative organ of the Oriyas living 
imder Madras, Orissa, Bengal and C.P. Governments) 
have made representations to unite the Oriya-speaking 
parts under one Government but no result has yet 
come out. 

The Montford Report of 1919 suggested that a 
Sub-Province for Orissa should be formed “ at no- 
distant date.” But nothing hM yet been done. Mr. 
S. Sinha moved a Resolution in the old Imperial 
Council in 1920 which was supported by the Raja of 
Kanika. The subject was pressed before the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Legislative Assembly in 1921. 
1922, 1923 and thereafter, by my humble self, B. S, 
Das, Ex-M. L. A., and B. Dm, M. L. A., and tnany 
others besides the several public bodies of Orissa and 
Ganjam and Members of the Madras and Bihar end 
Orissa Coxmcil. 

As a result of these representations the Government 
of India was plesised to appoint a commission in 
1924 to ascertain the wishes of the Oriyas of Madras 
and the Report of the Phillip-Dufl commission was 
the outcome. 

Most likely the Government of India have made up 
their mind to proceed provisionally on the assumption 
that the Oriya-speaking-trew^ts in other provinces may 
ultimately be included in such amalgamation for 
which Government deserve the grateful thanks of 
the Oriyas. But at the same time they express a 
view that the matter is complicated owing to the 
presence of the Telugus in : 

(a) Jeypore Zamindari. 

(h) Parlakiraidi and Tekkalli Talluqs and endea- 
vow to make a case against Phillip Duff Recom¬ 
mendation. This new’s has greatly roused the feeling 
of the Oriya-Bp>eaking people and has disheartened 
them deeply although they find a silver lining in the 
dark clouds in the enrinciation of the principles to be 
applicable to the transfer of such tracts. 

To the Oriyas the Amalgamation of the Oriya- 
speaking-tracts is a life and death problem. 

To the Telgus 

it is a question of retention of Official influence, power 
and position in the Oriya parts. 

It being a very critical moment in the annals of 
Oriya agitation it is earnestly hoped that your 
commission will be pleased to bestow their best 
thought on the question. 

For a proper imderstanding of the case I humbly 
venture to make some suggestions for consideration 
by. your commission as each area has some peculiar 
circumstances and the application of the principles 
has not been rightly made. 


(A.) 

As regards the Jeypore Zamindari the following 
submissions may kindly be noticed.. 


Jeypore Zamindari includes the Taluqus of— 



Oriya. 

Telugu. 

Nowrangpur 

... 142350 

1291 

Jeypore ... 

... 140879 

3963 

Karapur. 

37398 

912 

Malakangiri 

22932 

3976 

Padwa 

36841 

43669 

Bissamouttack ... 

... 20890 

7310 

Raygada ... 

18314 

14846 

Gunpur 

... 22304 

36227 

Total 

--... .. 



440908 

111083 


With a population of 440,908 Oriyas as against 
111,083 Telugus. 

The Government of India proposes to leave this 
area as it presents some difficulties mentioned below. 

(1) It is said the Maharaja of Jeypore is against the 
transfer of his Zamindary. 

(2) In the Taluqs of Fadwa and Gunpur the 
majority being Telugus the said Taluqs cannot 
conveniently be transferred to the Oriya country. 

(3) If the above mentioned 2 Taluqs are retained 
under the Madras Government the Zamindari will 
have to be split up. 

(4) Nowrangpur, Jeypore and Karaput Taluqs 
although they have about 98 p.o. of Oriyas still they 
cannot be transferred because they are 

(а) separated from the rest of the Orissa by 
the Kalahandi state. 

(б) if transferred the addition of the area will 
be too small for a district. 

With due respect to the observations of the Phillip- 
Duff Commission and the provisional decision of the 
Government of India it is submitted that the tests 
of— 

(1) Majority of population. 

(2) Entirety of estate for transferring areas 
have been mis-applied in the case of the tracts 
mentioned above. 

That admittedly Nowrangpur, Jeypur and Koraput 
contain 320,627 Oriyas as against 6,116 Telegus and 
must therefore be considered suitable for transfer to 
Bihar and Orissa. 

Two arguments have been advanced a^inst the 
inclusion of this area in Bihar and Orissa viz. (a) it is 
separated by the Kalahandi state of Orissa and 
(6) the addition of the area would he too small for 
a district. 

It is submitted that Angul in Orissa, which is 
similarly separated by Feudatory States, is well 
managed by the Bihar and Orissa Government. 
There will be no difficulty for the said Government to 
manage the Nowrangpur, Jeypore, Koraput area 
which is equally circumstanced in position, quality, 
in point of administration of law and justice, both 
being non-regulated portions or scheduled districts. 

That the Jeypore Zamindari considered as a whole 
contains 440,908 Oriyas as against 111,083 Telugus, 
i.e., the proportion of Oriyas to Telegus being 80 to 20. 

It is most respectfully submitted that the entire 
Zamindary fulfils both the tests for transferring the 
area to Bihar and Orissa. 

There will be no administrative difficulty to the 
Bihar and Orissa Government as they are all 
administering large tracts in Chhotanagpur, the laws 
applicable and the form of administration being 
similar in as Jeypore in Angul and Chhotanagpur 
districts in Bihar wid Orissa. 

As regards the second objection it may be said that 
the Jeypore area will be quite big to form a district, if 
not two, as the Madras Government treats it for the 
purpose of Police and Local Self-Government adminis¬ 
tration. The a dminis tration charges being moderate 
it will not be a heavy burden on the Bihar and Orissa 
Government. Jeypore has got very large possibilities 
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of material development like Singhbhum and Hazari- 
bagh districts of Chhotnagpur. The Bihar and Orissa 
• Government ought to be too glad to have the entire 
area. 

Further it is submitted that a point or test cannot 
be carried too far and it is nothing but ridiculous to 
push it to arrive at a vanishing point. 

It is not only unsound but dangerous to go on 
searching village after village, thana sifter thana, 
Taluq after Taluq, to provide for each race to transfer 
a tract. It is enough if the entire zamindari or 
Revenue Division contains a good majority of Oriyas. 

It is said the Maharaja of J^ypore is opposed to 
the transfer. The reason is not far to seek. (1) The 
Maharaja was very hkely afraid that his zamindari 
would be bifurcated, the portion containing a majority 
of Oriyas might be transferred to Orissa and the 
portion containing a Telugu majority might be left 
under Madras. 

(2) Then again in spite of the overwhelming 
majority of Oriya population the Telugus have 
managed to monopolize his Office. Their interest is 
antagonistic to' the Oriya cause and no wonder that 
the Maharaja might have been misled about the conse¬ 
quences and necessity of the transfer of his Zamindary. 

In case of the transfer of the entire Zamindary 
prudence ought to dictate to the Maharaja not to 
oppose the transfer against the the wishes all the 
Oriya Zamindars and others who welcome the change. 

The fact that the entire Zamindary contains about 
80 per cent, of Oriyas—the fact that Court language 
of Jeypore, Nowangpur and Koraput is Oriya—the 
fact 90 p.o. of the schools are Oriya Schools, are 
sufficient to convince any one to consent to the 
transfer. What value can be attached to the opinion 
of the Maharaja when he does not seem to take a 
rational view of things and does not interest himself in 
the welfare of the large majority of his Oriya subjects t 

What will be the fate of the Oriya schools in the 
Zamindari ? 

Wliat will be the Court language of his Oriya 
subjects if his Zamindari is kept under Madras ? 

It is to be regretted that the Maharaja is unable to 
grasp the situation and to form a proper opinion in 
the matter. 

The Government have always to look to the greatest 
good of the greatest number. After all the Maharaja 
is one individual only. It may be, the misled Maha¬ 
raja may change his opinion if matters are properly 
explained to him. Therefore at this stage his 
opposition has neither any force nor any reason in it. 

(B.) 

Submissions as regards the Parlakhemdi and 
Takkali Sempetti Taluqs of Ganjam. 

It is said these Taluqs contain a majority of Telugus 
hence it is difficult to transfer them. 

This argument ought to be considered with several 
attendant circumstances. 

The Phillip-Duff Commission says ;— 

“ The Zamindars in these Taluqs are mainly Oriyas 
including the Raja of Parlakimdi who is the owner of 
the largest permanently settled impartible estate in 
Ganjam District. They appear to be in favour of 
Amalgamation. ’ ’ 

Messrs. Phillip and Duff concluded so far as Parla¬ 
kimdi is concerned, that while educated Oriyas desire 
amalgamation of the Taluqs the Telugus who form 
the majority of the population do not really care 
much what Government they are under, provided 
they keep their lands. 

They also observe that if the major portion of the 
Ganjam District including most of the Zamindaiy area 
is taken from Madras, the Parlakhimdi estate should 
naturally go with the majority. 

Further these are small Taluqs and will have to be 
included in the Berhampur division of the Ganjam 
District. The Berhampur division has a large 
majority of Oriyas. When it is proposed to transfer 
the whole of Berhampur Division these two Taluqs 


ought to be included in the proposal, if perchance they 
already existed in the said Division instead of 
Chicacole. 

The Telugus living in those tracts are not very 
ancient inhabitants. They have settled there for a 
few generations either for service vmder the Raja or for 
agricultural purposes in the Raja’s estates. They 
will have no direct dealings with the Government 
offices and Courts. Their relations are mostly 
concerned with their landlord who is an Oriya Raja. 
If the Rajas of Parlakhimidi, Tekkalli, Nandigram, 
Tarla and Mandasa choose and maintain the records 
of their Office in Oriya there is nothing to compel 
them to keep Telugu records. The result will be 
same whether the tenants live under the Madras 
Government or under the Bihar and Orissa Govern¬ 
ment. It may also be added that if the Government 
is disposed not to transfer Jeypore area simply 
because the Maharaja of Jeypore does not wish it why 
the same principle be not applied in the case of the 
Rajas of Parlakhimidi, Tekkalli, Nandigan, Tarla 
and Mandasa ? Why the wish of the Raja of 
Parlakhimidi will not prevail f 

If the Maharaja of Jeypore who pays a Government 
revenue of Rs. 16,000 only is to be respected why the 
Baja of Parlakhunidi, who pays a revenue of Rs. 
87,000 to Government, who maintains a Railway for 
the benefit of his tenants, who has established a 
Second Grade College and several other schools for 
the benefit of his Telugu subjects as well, will not 
receive the same amount of attention ? 

Moreover the Telugus of Parlakhimidi are accus¬ 
tomed to the Oriya Raja and Oriya system and can 
easily adopt the language in case of its transfer to 
Orissa. 

Objects of the Amalgamation .—Above all the object 
of the amalgamation is to decide the Oriya problems 
forever. The Oriyas of Jeypore and Parlakhemidi 
must not be left in Madras, for it will cause hardship 
and inconvenience to the people and that Govern¬ 
ment. The Madras Government will have to main¬ 
tain Oriya educational staff, Oriya Court language 
and its Officers and staff will have the same difficulty 
as now. 

The Oriyas will also suffer (1) in education (2) in the 
use of their language in Courts and Kutchery, etc. 
The interests of Oriyas will always have to be sacrificed 
for the benefit of the powerful Telugus as the Oriyas 
will form a small minority in Madras. 

What wiU be the fate of Oriya schools and Oriya 
Court language if these tracts are left under the Madras 
Government ? 

Why the Andhra people who are claiming for 
Andhra Province and have got Andhra University be 
solicitous to carry the burden of the Oriyas and Oriya 
Education ? 

Broadmindedness and generosity ought to dictate 
to them to sympathise with the Oriyas in their 
struggle to stand on their own legs. 

The Agency of Parlakhemdi .—^Leaving the ab¬ 
originals of Parlakhemdi Agency almost all the 
inhabitants are Oriyas. The aboriginals are reading 
in Oriya Schools adopting Oriya Language and are 
imbibing Oriya civilization in all matters. They have 
so far Oriyaised themselves that they even object to 
be called Sauras by which class they were originally 
known. 

What will be the fate of these simple people, their 
education and court language ? 

The correspondent raises an objection to the 
adffition of the Agency tracts to the plains in forming 
a district as has been suggested by the Government of 
India. In this he betrays his utter ignorance of the 
present system of Government of those tracts by the 
Madras Government. 

The Agency tracts both in Ganjam and 'Vizaga- 
patam are being administered by the District Officers 
who are styled as Agents to the Governor ex-officio. 

What will prevent the same system from being 
continued under the Bihar and Orissa Government t 
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Further these aboriginal tribes are found nowhere 
in the Madras Presidency except in Ganjam Agency 
and Jeypore Zamindary. The Sauras and Kandhas 
[Khonds] of Ganjam Agency are only found in the 
Kandhamals and other Garjats of Orissa Proper. 
All measures taken to improve their condition can 
conveniently be taken by the Bihar and Orissa 
Government. It cannot be denied for a moment 
that both the Governments have spent much to 
improve their condition and to educate them in Oriya 
Schools, etc. The Jeypore Zamindary Hill Tribes 
[Parojas, Sawras, Gadwas] are being trained in Oriya 
and vast sums have been spent on their education. 

Will the Madras Government undo all this and 
compel the aboriginals to learn Telugu and import 
Telegu Teachers from South to replace Oriya language 
and Oriya Teachers t 

Surely it will be a disaster to these Hill people, a 
death blow to their education and civilization? If 
the Madras Government intends to retain Oriya 
language and Oriya schools etc. in these tracts what 
objection can there be to hand over the same to Orissa 
Government ? 

The Madras Government or the Madras High Court 
will not really suffer from the diminution of its area or 
jurisdiction. For they are already suffering much 
from the diversity of languages of people under their 
charge and their officers are compelled to learn so 
many languages to understand the people to adminis¬ 
ter the law and justice in those tracts, which greatly 
suffer when an officer is transferred from the South 
to the North, the languages, customs and the manner 
of the Oriyas being greatly different from those of 
their Dravidian brothers and vice versa. 

Owing to heavy work some new districts have been 
recently formed and more officers are required for the 
establishments in those districts. 

Hence it is submitted that the Presidency will not 
lose any importances and the Madras Government will 
be pleased to judge the matter impartially. The 
weak and backward Oriyas cannot strongly represent 
their case as against their Dravidian brothers who as 
a sub-ruling race appropriated the loaves and fishes 
of the State and hence are very reluctant to part with 
the Oriya Tracts and raise selfish and unreasonable 
cries. 

Moreover no small number of Oriyas living in 
Chicacole, Marasannapat, Taluqs and Vizagapatam 
plains have adjusted themselves to their Telugu 
surroundings and Telegu language. Hence justly 
and equitably there ought to be no cries from the 
Telegus who have chosen to be the tenants of the 
Oriya Bajas and have cast their lot in the Oriya 
country. 

Kkariar, Phuljhar, Padmaptir etc., in C.P .—^As 
regards the Central Provinces areas of Khariar, 
Phuljhar, Padmapur, etc., it is submitted that 
Phuljhar and Padmapur formed part of the Sambalpur 
district till 1906. These are as with some States were 
retained under C.P. without any justification for the 
same, when Sambalpur was transferred to Orissa. In 
these tracts the Sahras, Agharis, Binjals, etc. are genuine 
Oriyas by birth, social customs and manners but in 
recent census they have unreasonably been taken to be 
Hindi speaking peoples as they know colloquial language 
called Laria used by people being in the border of the 
Chhatisgarh Division in C.P. and Sambalpur District. 
It is submitted that at home they speak Oriya, and 
read Oriya religious books such as Bhagabat, Marab- 
harata, and other Puranas. The land tenure in these 
tracts is the same as that of the Sambalpur District. 
The majority of the people who are Oriyas are willing 
to be transferred to Sambalpur. The kuttas saharas 
and Agharias who form the population of Phuljhar are 
emigrants from Sambalpur as will appear from the fact 
that such castes do not exist in any of the C.P. Dis¬ 
tricts. These people have their relations in the 
Borhgar Subdivision of Sambalpur. 

The observations as regards the Zamindars of other 
tracts also apply to the Zamindars of these tracts who 
have no opinion of their own and are guided by their 


subordinates whose interests are antagonistic to 
those of the Oriyas. As the Oriyas form a majority 
these Zamindaries with Khariar should be 
conveniently restored to Sambalpur District. 

Allocation and Appropriation of Finances .—This 
question does not arise as no new province is being 
created or additional establishments are to be made 
or new buildings to be constructed. 

The income arising from and expenditure made on 
the tracts with all the establishments of the Madras 
and C.P. Governments will simply have to be handed 
over to the Bihar and Orissa Government who will 
take charge of the area. 

It is hoped the representatives of the Government 
of India and other Governments concerned will meet 
and decide the matter as early as they can and place 
all facts before the Commission. 

For these reasons it is respectfully submitted that 
the entire Jeypore Zamindari and the Ganjam 
District with the exception of Chicacole and 
Narasannapet Taluqs and the tracts of C.P. referred 
above should be transferred to Orissa as was proposed 
by Lord Curzon’s Government in 1903. 

For this act of kindness the Oriyas as a race will 
remain under a deep debt of gratitude to and will 
ever pray. 

Supplementaby Memobandum by Mb. B. N. Misea. 

The Disteict of Angul. 

An important question bearing on the Oriya 
problem is the Administration of the District of 
Angul Which has not yet received the benefits of the 
Reforms introduced in 1921 nor has its inhabitants 
got all the advantages generally available to people 
in the neighbouring British Districts. 

The District consists of two Sub-divisions. 

(1) The Angul Sadar Sub-division covering an area 
of 881 sq. miles, with a population of 108,315. 

(2) The Khodmels extending over 800 square miles, 
with a population of 74,259. 

These two subdivisions are entirely detached being 
separated by the Band state the headquarters of each 
Sub-division being 87 miles apart. 

The Angul district contains a population of 
182,574 and covers an area of 1681 sqr. miles which 
is much less than the population of many Sub-divi¬ 
sions of other British districts. 

It is situated within 70 miles from Cuttack the 
Headquarters of the Cuttack District. It has an 
income of not more than a lao and a half. 

In spite of the smallness of the subdivisions and 
peaceful nature of the people it is administered by a 
Deputy Commissioner assisted by two S.D.O.s and 
Deputy Magistrates. It has got a large Police force. 
Medical and other officers, having the paraphernalia 
of a full District which entails heavy expenditure. 

The expenditure as shown in the Budget of 1927 
was about 8 lacs of Rupees as against an income of 
not more than a lac and a half. There being a clear 
excess of six lacs and a half on the expenditure side. 

The Angul Sub-Division came under the direct 
management of the British in 1847 and the Khond- 
mals in 1865. Owing to the peculiar system of 
administration as laid down in the Regulation I of 
1894 as amended by Angul District Amendment 
Regulation (IV of 1904) the interests of the people 
have been greatly neglected. The top-heavy admin¬ 
istration absorbs a large amount of money; conse¬ 
quently nothing has been done to improve the 
conditions of the people. 

It is submitted that this District can be converted 
into a Sub-division of the Cuttack District and be 
taken away from the Scheduled Districts, and Reforms 
may be introduced to these parts. 

The people in spite of disadvantages and neglect 
of Government have improved educationally and will 
improve much better if Responsible Government 
comes into vogue. 

There will be a clear saving of six lacs of Rupees 
to the Province. If any expenditure's necessary on 
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political grounds that amount should be borne by the 
Central Government and not by the Provincial 
Government.' 

It can be well managed from Cuttack as the Head¬ 
quarters of the Angul District is only 70 miles from 
Cuttack; moreover there is Railway communication 
up to Talcher Angul being connected by a motorable 


road from the railway line. In education and other 
matters this portion is id no way inferior to many 
other Sub-divisions of Chotanagpur and Orissa 
District. 

Therefore, it is prayed that the Commissioner will 
be graciously pleased to consider the advisability of 
the proposed change as regards this area. 


PATNA. 

Dated 14th December, 1928. 


PBESENT : 

All the Membeks op the Commission, of the Centbal Committee (except Sib Abthub Fboom and 
Mb. Ktkabhai Pbemchand), and op the Bihab and Obissa Pbovincial Committee. 


The ORIYA DEPUTATION. 
The Deputation consisted of the following:— 


1. Babu Biaja Sunder Das, B.A., 
Ex-M.L.C., Ex'M.L.A. Editor, “The 
Mukur,” Cuttack. 

2. Birabar Narayan Chandra Dhir 
Narendra, Ex-M.L.C., Landholder. 

3. Babu Gopal Chandra Praharaj, B.A., 
Vakil. 

84. Chairman : Babu Braja Sunder Das, I believe 
you are going to act as spokesman of the deputation ? 
—Yes. 

86. * • * Witness (Babu Braja Sunder Das): The 
Deputation demands that all the Oriya-speaking 
tracts, viz., (1) Present Orissa Division; (2) Singh- 
bhum district in the Chota-Nagpur Division; (3) Qan- 
jam district; with the exception of Chicacole and 
Narsanpeta taluka as proposed by Lord Curzon; 
(4) Jeypur Agency imder Madras; and (6) Oriya- 
speaking tracts under Central Provinces and Bengal 
be united to form a compact United Orissa. 

A separate province is our ultimate goal. 

We submit that a separate province be formed of 
the United Oriya Tract. As a good government is 
never a substitute for self-government, so a partner¬ 
ship in financial prosperity in subordination with any 
other Indiem race with whom we can have nothing in 
common, can never be a substitute for a separate 
province. Popular voice is supreme in the present 
day government and under the reformed conditions 
the Government cannot do justice to a minority race 
if the majority race (he., the intermediary ruling race) 
goes against, and wishes to t 5 uannise over it. We 
.shall be in an insignificant minority in any other 
province if tagged to it. 

We have been so far denied a separate province for 
the simple reason that Orissa would not be able to 
maintain the administration. The case has been 
judged by standards of expenditure which Bihar 
inherited from the more prosperous and wealthy 
province of Bengal. It is not possible that the 
standard of expenditure will be the same in every 
province, in fact it is not so even at present. W'e 
claim that by adopting a less ambitious standard the 
expenditure can be substantially reduced. Moreover, 


4. Mr. B. N. Misra, Bariister-at-Law, 
Ex-M.L.A. 

5. Raj Saheb Bhikari Charan Paitana* 
yak. Pleader. 

6. Chowdhuri Bhagwat Prasad 
Samantaraj Mahapatra, Pleader, M.L.C., 
Ex-Deputy President, Legislative Council, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

the Government have not given sufficient attention 
towards the possible development of revenue in 
Orissa as it has not been necessary for them to do so. 
A separate Government will explore all sources of 
revenue and curtail expenditure to the lowest mini¬ 
mum. The Government of Bihar themselves did this, 
so much so, that while all other provinces remained 
in deficit for four or five years after the War, Bihar 
managed to balance its revenue Mid expenditure 
except for a year or two. In spite of its poverty the 
Government could manage to keep the balance. We 
humbly submit that without help from the Govern¬ 
ment of India a separate province will not be able 
to make much progress. We pray that the financial 
settlement be so adjusted at least till the next instal¬ 
ment of Reforms that separate Orissa can be run 
properly. 

We again emphasize that an amalgamated and 
separate Orissa is our goal. These Reforms are unreal 
to us under present conditions and we will derive no 
benefit in any further instalments of Reforms, as we 
have no control under present conditions over the 
aSairs of the administration nor any voice in any 
matter touching us. On the other hand our position 
will become Worse, if we be tagged to any other single 
province. 

If in consideration of the financial aspects the 
formation of a separate province cannot be conceded 
now, we suggest that United Orissa be formed 
into a sub-province under a Deputy Governor with a 
legislative coimcil and a minister, as was contemplated 
in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. 

We declare again emphatically and respectfully that 
we shall never remain contented under the present 
miserable existence. Discontent will grow year by 
year until we get a separate province. British 
administration hM so far been an evil for us, though 
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unintentional. The Governments have always been 
compelled to neglect us as their attention has been 
engrossed by the major and more advanced partners 
and the several provincial Governments have no time 
to imderstand, realise, and attend to our crying needs. 
* •♦**»♦** * 

88. Major Attlee : Do I understand from your 
memorandum that your people feel so strongly the 
need for union and self-government that they would 
be prepared to accept a lower standard of administra¬ 
tive device for the Government ?—After we are united, 
we would prefer a lower standard of government for 
the present which would be more economic. 

89. Do you think that you will be prepared when 
united even to vote more taxes on yourselves if 
necessary to make up the deficit in order that you 
might be a united people ?—To a certain extent, sir, 
if it be necessary. 

90. What does “ to a certain extent ” mean 7—Of 
course I can see there is always an incidence to any 
taxation, and, so far as the people could bear, we 
would be quite prepared to go into any fresh avenues 
of taxation and to tax ourselves for meeting the 
requirements of the Government. 

91. You will be prepared to make sacrifices for 
your necessary ideal 7—Yea, certainly. 

92. Why 7 Would you suggest that as regards 
what should be included in an Oriya province, the 
right way will be by taking the opinions of the 
inhabitants of the outlying areas 7—There will bo 
difficulty in such cases in the border tracts where 
there is always an inter-mixture of different races. 
And then again there is the question that wherever 
there are zamindars and landlords their views are 
respected. In that respect I would rather refer you 
to the opinion of the Philip and Duff Commission who 
said that the tenants of the Parlakimedi and other 
zamindaris in Ganjam though mostly illiterate will be 
quite prepared to go along with their zamindars. 

93. But if you share the views of the landlords, 
you will lose touch with the tenants 7—But, sir, as 
the zamindars of Parlakimedi, Tekkali and Mandasa 
are keen and the non-Oriya tenants are indifferent 
as to where they go as long as they are with their 
zamindars; so also the tenants of Jeypur are desirous 
of being united and the zamindar is indifferent to it. 

94. If you include a munber of Telugu-speaking 
people, you must have a number of Telugu officials, 
Telugu schools, etc 7—Not too much, sir. Certainly 
there are a few Telugus also. We do not want to 
include Chicacole and Narasanpeta where there is an 
admixture of Telugu and Oriya and a clear Telugu 
majority. 

95. Supposing it is possible to have a separate 
province, have you any special preference as to what 
province you would like to come under 7—No 
preference. 

96. Would you attach yourselves to either Bengal, 
Bihar or Madras !—To any province so long 8is we are 
xmited. 

97. But on the whole you would prefer to have a 
separate province 7—Yes, on the whole we would 
prefer to be a separate province. 

98. Chairman : As regards the statement in your 
document which you jv.wt now read that “ A separate 
province is our ultimate goal,” supposing it cordd not 
be obtained now you would still think it a great 
advantage if a change was made which united your 
area into a sub-province of some sort 7—Yes, sir. 

99. Lord Burnham : I would like to resume the 
question of the Chairman and ask you to define a 
little more clearly what you would be prepared to 
accept as part of your demand. When you talk of a 
sub-province, do you mean that you would be satisfied 
with a chief commissioner emd, we will say, 60 per 
cent, scale of expenditure in regard to official equip¬ 
ment 7 Would you be satisfied with that 7—As 
regards the question of a sub-province, of course we 
sought enlightenment from the Government, local 
and Imperial, while we were in the council, but we 


could not be sufficiently enlightened as to the proper 
definition of the term “ sub-province.” We sought 
a definition from the Indian Government as to the real 
nature and meaning of a “ sub-province ”; . we 
sought it as members of council by putting questions 
for explanation, but We could not get it. Our ideas 
are not very clear on the point. At any rate, we 
would rather like to put our own construction on it 
and have, as I understand it, a deputy governor with 
a legislative council and a minister. That will 
satisfy us for the present. 

100. You use the phrase “ Deputy Governor.” 
That has not any very clear meaning to my mind, and 
I do not know whether there is such an officer in the 
organisation 7—In pre-Reform days there were 
Lieutenant Governors. 

Lord Burnham : Yes, I know . . . 

Sir Hari Singh Qour : Under the Govenunent of 
India Act a Deputy Governor will have to be imder 
some Governor. 

Lord Burnham ; They have a different status 
although the Governor’s title. But I am not sure 
what you mean by a Deputy Governor. Therefore 
it was that I put my question more precisely as to 
whether you would acquiesce in the appointment of 
a chief commissioner such as we have in some cases 
in India 7 

Chairman : A good instance, if I may suggest to 
him, is the case of Sind. We know that Sind hew got 
its own special case, but as things are, though Sind 
is .out of the presidency of Bombay, it is really for 
many purposes treated like a sub-province. It has 
got a chief commissioner. 

Lord Burnham : He is called the Commissioner in 
Sind. “ Commissioner is the distinctive title in 
Sind—“ Commissioner-in-Sind.” 

Chairman : Again in Sind they have got a system 
of law courts which is separate from the system in 
Bombay. In a rather special way it is a kind of 
sub-province almost though of course it is not satis¬ 
factory in the view of many people who urge that 
Sind should be more completely separated. 

101. Lord Burnham : Then what would be the 
figures of population that you contemplate being 
brought into this sub-province 7—-About 16 millions. 

Lord Burnham: Then clearly it would be far 
below the numbers of any province of the Government. 

102. Major Attlee : Fifteen millions 7 There are 
only 10 million Oriya-speaking people in the whole of 
the peninsula 7—But there are other people who 
speak Dravidian languages, who are aborigines and 
are gradually adopting Oriya. They read in Oriya 
schools, and instruction is imparted to them in 
Oriya, and the ooiu4: language is Oriya. 

103. Dr. Suhraivardy ; Do you include the Muham- 
tnsdans 7—No. 

104. Lord Burnham: Could you read out the 
figures of the different people that you bring into 
this new province 7—(The witness referred to the 
figures which will be foimd printed at page 666 of 
Vol. IV.) 

Lord Burnham ; The other figures worth giving 
are : Singhbhum district in Chota Nagpur.—There 
are 108,684 talking Bengali and 36,000 speaking 
Hindu. 

Ganjam in the Madras Presidency: There are 
673,332 speaking Telugu. 

Ganjam Agency : There are 6,000 speaking Telugu. 

Vizagapatam Agency : There are 170,260 speaking 
Telugu. 

Sir Hari Singh Qour : We are not concerned with 
these agencies. 

Lord Burnham : But these are the districts proposed 
to be amalgamated into a united Orissa. 

106. Sir Hari Singh Qour; The agencies are 
separately maitaged. So, we are not concerned with 
agencies.^—Not with Jeypur district proper. We are 
concerned with agencies where there is a large Oriya 
element. 
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Lord Burnham : The point is that there is a sub¬ 
stantial number of people, nearly five millions, who 
are not Oriya-speaking. 

Chairman: There is no doubt at all that the 
records show the figures Lord Burnham has been 
analysing and that these figures show an addition to 
the Oriya population of a substantial number of 
people speaking other languages. However, the 
question of the boundaries, the proposed boundaries 
of any Oriya-speaking district is one of the complicated 
details of any scheme. 

Lord Burnham : As Major Attlee points out, I see 
these figures were given in the address presented to 
the Viceroy by the conference of 1917. 

106. Chairman ; There is a tendency for people to 
embrace in their own areas a little bit more than is 
really theirs, but I do not know whether the other 
people will agree.—In the Government of India’s 
letter in 1904, Sir Herbert Risby (then Mr. Risby, 
himself an authority on ethnology, thus speaks of 
the aboriginal people in the centre of Singhbhum 
—2,30,000 people speaking Munda language—it 
is believed that in course of time they would be 
sp>eaking Oriya.” He makes the same remarks re¬ 
garding the Ganjam Agency tracts. They have no 
written language. They read the Oriya language, 
and the missionaries who mostly educate them have 
devised a romanised Oriya for them. They have no 
written script. They read romanised Oriya. 

107. Chairman: This is exceedingly interesting 
from the ethnological and linguistic point of view. Do 
I understand rightly that in the area you are speaking 
of there are some spoken languages, that are under¬ 
stood and spoken, but they have not got any written 
script of their own, and that as people become educated 
and require to be able to read and write they have to 
use some new script or language ?—They use both 
the languages and read the Oriya language in the 
Roman script. 

108. That is the ground on which you suggest 
that these Dravidian languages are dialects in essence 
and perhaps the Oriya language may be regarded as 
the master tongue ?—Yes. 

109. Lord Burnham; There is only one other 
question I want to ask, and that is in regard to the 
prospects of revenue in the new province. Of coxnse 
we know that the land revenue is not fixed in Orissa. 
On page 37 of the Memorandum presented to us by 
this Government* it is stated : “It would not be in 
accordance with the wishes of the legislative council 
nor would it be possible to exploit the land revenue 
of Orissa as a revenue producing head.” • Therefore 
evidently you cannot expect very much more revenue 
from that head, I understand ?—From land, yes. 
Recently a settlement has been concluded. Land 
revenue is elastic. 

110. It is stated here that no large appreciable 
incomes can be expected under this head. The Memo¬ 
randum says: “In Orissa the land revenue is not 
fixed save in some fairly extensive estates and is 
at present under revision as the result of which it is 
expected to rise, roughly, from 21 to 26 lakhs a year. 
But these and a few less important revisions can only 
be effected at long intervals of 30 years and then 
only in accordance with strict rules ” ?—Yes. 

111. Could you define for us exactly what methods 
you had in mind when you said that you were prepared 
to make financial sacrifices for this political purpose ? 
The idea I had was that we could levy a pilgrim tax, 
or the development of a port which has already been 
explored might add to the economic betterment of 
the people. From that source we can get a little 
revenue. Then again if Ganjam is added from the 
salt industry in the sea coasts of Orissa we can get 
some revenue. 

112. Sir Hari Singh Oour : “ Salt ” is Central.— 
Of course, but if there is an adjustment with the 
Central Government it may become provincial. 

113. Lord Burnham ; Are you working coal ?—Yes, 
we work coal at Talchar. That is a Feudatory State. 

* Vol. xii. 


114. Do you think you can get anything consider¬ 
able out of coal ?—Yes, that is the expert opinion that 
we hear. I cannot say for certain. 

115. I am trying to help you to suggest some 
additional means of subsistence for this new province. 
Could you tell us what you could do ?—We can tax 
coal and other minerals. If they are worked in the 
Feudatory States we can tax them in the process of 
transition through the British territory. 

116. Sir Hari Singh Oour ; I think the main object 
of your deputation is the reunion of all the Oriya- 
speaking tracts under one Government ?—Yes. 

117. The rest is all a detail. Yotn- aspiration 
naturally nms towards that object ?—Yes. 

118. And you think that provincial autonomy will 
be secured by an arrangement with a main province 
which will give you autonomy within that province, 
by having, for instance, a legislative committee and 
your own members and ministers to rim your own 
province. You will be satisfied with that?—Yes. 

119. That would not increase the overhead charges 
of the Central Government ?—^No. 

120. I think to that extent you modify your 
Memorandum, your demands. Now, I wish to point 
out to you the difficulty that we have in discussing 
about this separate province. If you have a separate 
province you cannot possibly go back to a bureau¬ 
cratic form of government, say a chief commissioner- 
ship ?—-We do not like that. 

121. You want with the rest of India responsible 
government, with ministerial responsibility in some 
form. You cannot be left behind. Therefore you 
must support a ministerial form of government. If 
you had a separate ministerial form of government 
under a Deputy Governor, the Deputy of course will 
be subordinate to some other Governor. Therefore 
if you have a separate Governor, you must have a 
separate establishment and a separate legislative 
council—a Governor, secretariat, executive coun¬ 
cillors and ministers, in other words all the parapher¬ 
nalia of a full-fledged government. So, as you are 
a poor province and you want to develop the nation- 
building departments you will be quite satisfied if 
you remain where you are and have inter-provincial 
autonomy of the natxue I have described ?—Yes. 

122. Chairman : I wish you would just tell me, 
tell me in your own words, what it is you want me to 
understand from what has been said. What is it 
that you would be quite content with ?—The amalga¬ 
mation of the Oriya and placing them under one 
government, that government being a resjronsible 
government of the modern type. But if it is not 
practicable on financial grounds, then, they should 
be placed under another government, with a legis¬ 
lative committee or council as the case may be, a 
Deputy Governor, and a minister to administer the 
transferred subjects, if there be such a thing, for the 
Oriya-speaking tracts. 

123. Lord Burnham : What do you mean by a 
legislative committee ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Some of the leading members 
had a consultation with me and I think the general 
sense of what they really want—I think they are 
agreed upon it, though they may not be able to 
express themselves in very clear language—is auto¬ 
nomy by bringing them all together, with a legislative 
committee of the Oriya-speaking members who will 
be able to deal with the local needs and requirements, 
and a minister. 

124. Lord Burnham : Do you mean, excuse my 
asking the question, a standing committee of the 
legislative coxmcil consisting of the Oriya-speaking 
members who are to deal with matters apart from 
the rest of the council ? 

Sir Hari Singh Oour : Yes. They have it in 
Berar. There they have a legislative committee to 
deal only with the Berar questions. 

125. Lord Burnham : And these members will not 
be dealing with the other questions affecting Bihar ? 

Sir Hari Singh Oour : They will be members of the 
Bihar and Orissa legislative council. 
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126. Chairman : Let us put it like this. We are 
sitting in this building, which is the building of the 
legislative council of Bihar and Orissa. When there 
is a meeting of the legislative council of Bihar and 
Orissa a certain number of members from Orissa 
come here. Now, imder this suggestion those 
members coming from Orissa and sitting here will 
also go on to the Orissa committee or council which 
will meet either here or in Orissa from time to time. 
When they do so meet and form a committee what 
will be their legislative functions? What will they 
do ? 

Sir Hari Singh Oour : Certain amoimts will be 
allocated to them, which they will spend. 

127. Chairman : A lump sum will be allotted to 
Orissa which that committee will be responsible to 
deal with ? 

Sir Hari Singh Oour : Yes. 

128. Lord Burnham : Would they also deal with 
the budget for Bihar as well ? 

Sir Hari Singh Oour ; Yes, they remain members 
of the Bihar and Orissa legislative council. 

129. Lord Burnham : That is to say, they will not 
only remain as full members for the whole province 
but that they also will have separate powers in regard 
to Orissa ? 

Sir Hari Singh Oour : That is it. 

Lord Burnham : May I suggest that there is a 
possibility of following the precedent set up in regard 
to the Scotch Grand Committee. They do not have 
full powers to deal with measures coming before 
Parliament; they consider them in their committee 
stage and they bring them back to the whole House. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour : That is a matter of detail. 

130. Chairman : It is very important to get the 
main idea. If I follow rightly, as the result of the 
discussion which you have been having, you think 
that these gentlemen, if there is a difficulty in creating 
a wholly separate province, will feel it is a good plan. 
In outline they say, “ Very well, let there be one 
“ legislative council for Bihar and Orissa, with one 
“ Governor and one secretariat, but let the member 
“ of Orissa have certain functions which they will 
“ discharge as Orissa Committee.” I just want to 
ask this question. So far as Orissa is concerned will 
the committee have legislative functions in respect of 
transferred subjects ? 

Sir Hari Singh Oour : They will not have legis¬ 
lative functions, but they will initiate legislation and 
the committee as a body will recommend it to the 
cmmcil. 

131. Chairman : There will be in the element of the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa one of the ministers 
selected by the Governor who would be what We 
might call the Orissa minister ? 

Sir Hari Singh Oour ; Yes; he will represent the 
Oriya tract. 

132. Lord Burnham : Will the Committee have 
power to deal with financial matters ? 

Sir Hari Singh Oour : It will have powers; there 
will be a grant and a sub-grant. 

133. Lord Burnham : It means they will have a 
Hoc vote. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour : Yes. 

134. Chairman : I am grateful to you, Sir Hari 
Singh Gout. I will now ask the deputation. You 
have followed the discussion that has gone on here 
just now. Do you think, sir, that if there was found 
to be overwhelming difficulties in the creation of a 
separate Oriya province, some scheme of the sort that 
has just been sketched out would be the scheme that 
your deputation will welcome ?—At present I am not 
in a position to say “ yes.” I would rather ask your 
permission to take some time so that we can present 
you with a sketch of the scheme we would be prepared 
to accept. 

135. That seems to be a very reasonable request. 
You will understand of course that the Conference is 
not at all pronoiincing an opinion that a separate 
province cannot be created. It is a very complicated 
question ; it must be looked at most closely from 


many points of view and it shall be looked at carefully 
by all of us. But what I would like you to tell me is 
whether you think it will be worth while to consider 
more carefully the sketch of a scheme which Sir Han 
Singh Gour has brought to our notice, and if you think 
it would be, it may be that your deputation would 
like to send in some supplementary memorandum 
and explain their views. I am not asking you to 
abandon or to give up your desire to have a wholly 
separate province, supposing it turned out that there 
were difficulties about that, then every one would like 
to know what is your deputation’s view about the 
suggestion of a separate Orissa committee composed 
of the Orissa members with the powers which have 
been suggested. Let us know in due course what you 
think about that * * ♦ 

Witness (Babu Braja Sunder Das) : Yes, sir. 

136. Chairman : I think that is a good plan Baja 
sahib ? 

Baja of Kanika : Yes, sir. 

137. Dr. Suhrawardy : Would you kindly tell me 
what is the percentage of Muhammadans in your 
province ?—About 3 per cent. 

138. I was for the separation of Orissa from Bengal 
when I had the honour of representing the Mussahnans 
of Orissa in Bengal legislative council. That is why 
I am interested in the question. Are the Mussalmans 
of Orissa with you in your demand for a separate 
province ?—Yes. 

139. Is there any Muhammadan in your deputation 
today ?~One, Khan Bahadur Abdul Majid, could not 
come. 

140. In the event of a separate Oriya province 
being created, are you prepared to support the Muslim 
demand for separate electorate and effective repre¬ 
sentation in your province ?—We have referred to 
this in our memorandum. 

141. You have no objection to the Muslim demands 
for separate electorate and effective representation ?— 
No, so far as Orissa is concerned. 

142. You have got no commimal tension in Orissa ? 
—No; Orissa is the only place where commrmal 
element is not to be found. 

Maulvi Sayid Mubarak Ali Sahib ; They are a 
very happy family there. 

143. Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi : I would like to 
know the particular disadvantages which the people of 
Orissa are suffering from due to the present adminis¬ 
tration for which they want a separate province of 
their own because I have not been able to find them in 
both the memoranda submitted by the deputation 
and by the Government. What are the particular 
disadvantages you are suffering from imder the 
present administration ?—For instance, educational 
disadvantages. In Madras, the Oriya people have to 
read Telugu and Urdu, the Oriya people in Singhbhum 
have to read Hindi and Bengali and the Oriyas in 
Central Provinces have to read Hindi and Urdu. 

144. Oriya has got a special script of its own ?—Yes 

145. There is no disadvantage to the Oriyas of 
Bihar, I understand, so far as language is concerned ? 
—No. 

146. What other disadvantages are you suffering 
from ?—Administrative difficulties. All the educa¬ 
tional institutions are in the centre; we are placed 
600 miles off the centre. So it is quite natural that 
the attention of the Government would not be 
diverted to reach such a long distance. 

147. Do I understand that there are a sufficient 
number of high schools in Orissa ?—There are a good 
many of them but they are not sufficient. 

148. Only the colleges are here in Patna ?—There is 
a first grade college in Orissa; but then for post¬ 
graduate studies there is not sufficient provision. 
There is no engineering college, there is only an 
engineering school; there is no medical college there 
whereas there is a medical college here; other indus¬ 
trial colleges are in the centre. It is very difficult for 
a poor province like Orissa to send its ctuldren all the 
600 miles for education. 
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149. Supposing these institutions for higher educa¬ 
tion are provided in Orissa, then of course this want 
would be met ?—Educational want would be met. 

150. Any other point that you desire to state ?— 
One thing I would like to point out in this connection 
is this. When Orissa was separated from Bengal and 
joined to Bihar as a separate province the first 
Governor who visited Orissa in a public announcement 
said that half the attention should be paid to Orissa. 
I put it to you, sir, to enquire and find out how much 
attention is paid to Orissa. In the Government 
service, in the High Court, in the university, in the 
secretariat, you will find only a handful of Oriyas, 
about twelve in number, who were retained when the 
province was created; and since then there have 
been only very few admissions. 

151. Is there any statutoiy prohibition for the 
Oriya people to enter these institutions ?—There is 
none. 

152. It is only the distance which prevents these 
people to come and join these institutions ?—Yes, it is 
distance and the attention of Government is diverted 
to those who are nearer to them; that is quite natural. 

153. Have you not got sufficient representation on 
the legislative council here ?—I cannot call it 
sufficient; of the 76 elected members we are only 10. 

154. Is there any other disadvantage you are suffer¬ 
ing from that you would like to tell the Conference ?— 
In Midnapore in the census of 1891 the number of 
Oriyas was 5 lakhs; then in 1901 they became 2 
lakhs; in 1911 they became 1,80,000 and in 1921 they 
became 1,40,000. So within 30 years they have come 
down from 6 lakhs to 1,40,000. They are not all 
dead; there was no epidemic. The thing is that they 
were all denationalised. They were made to read 
Bengali in the institutions, the court language was 
Bengali and so they were forced to use that language 
which paid them most. 

155. Sir Hari Singh Oour : It comes to this, is it 
not, that it stands in the way of your national 
development 1 —Yes. 


Memorial by THE CATHOLIC BISHOP 

Aborigines of 

This memorial which we have the honour to lay 
before you, represents the wishes of the Catholic 
commimity of Chota-Nagpur. 

This community numbers 155,000 members, all of 
them belong to the aboriginal races and are present at 
this time in Chota-Nagpur. The figure given above 
does not include the many thousands working as 
coolies in the tea gardens of the Doars and of Assam. 
These too are keenly interested in the preservation of 
their special land-laws as they intend returning to 
their own country. According to the Census of 1921, 
out of a natural population of 16 lakhs, three and a 
half lakhs of the inhabitants of the Ranchi District 
were then in the tea gardens. We estimate that at 
least 60,000 of them belong to our commimity. 

For fifty years, the Catholic Mission has been 
working with undiminished energy and prudence 
among the aboriginals. The Missionaries have been 
living among their people, and in their constant desire 
for the uplift of these races have acquired an intimate 
knowledge of the mentality of the aboriginals and of 
the conditions under which they live, of the dangerous 
measures to be avoided and the safeguards to be 
provided and therefore, we can state unhesitatingly 
that all the aboriginals, animists as well as Christians, 
would be ready to endorse this petition. 

In this petition we will develop the following three 
points : 

First point—Our experience of the conditions in 
Chota-Nagpur, makes it evident to us that it is of vital 
importance for the aboriginals that their land laws 
and customs should remain untouched whatever the 
measure of self-government granted to other parts of 


156. Maulvi Saiyid Mubarak Ali Sahib : I hope 
you will not misunderstand me when I put you a few 
questions. Let me make it plain that I am one with 
you in your a.spirations. Are you aware that if the 
scheme sketched out by om friend Sir Hari Singh 
Gour is adopted, that is, for the appointment of a 
legislative committee, the Bihar members will have 
the same voice as they have now in all matters 
concerning Orissa that will come before the legislative 
council ?—No. You know we have asked for time 
to consider the scheme. 

157. Will you please tell mo if all the Oriya- 
speaking tracts are amalgamated into one province, 
you will be prepared to make sacrifices and tax your¬ 
selves to pay your way ?—I have already said that 
we would. 

158. Sir Hari Singh Qour : To a certain extent ?— 
Yes. 

159. Maulvi Saiyid Mubarak Ali Sahib : Are you 
aware that your representatives in the legislative 
council have made constant efforts to have the present 
arrangement of land revenue annulled and to get them 
permanently settled ?—Yes. 

160. If this is going to be done there would be no 
possibility of expanding your land revenue ?—There 
are other sources. 

161. If the land is permanently settled, there will 
probably be no possibility of getting any increase 
from the land revenue ?—I cannot say whether the 
incidence of land revenue has reached its limit in 
Orissa. Even if the rules allow it, I think it would be 
difficult on the part of the Government to tax further 
than a certain point. So far as the incidence of 
taxation is concerned, I can say this much that even 
if the incidence has been reached, there would be no 
harm in granting permanent settlement to Orissa. 

162. I think I can take it that you are not keen in 
having your area permanently settled ?—We are 
keen. We will find other avenues for taxation. 


OF RANCHI.—Representing the Catholic 
Chota-Nagpur. 

India and that adequate safeguards should be provided 
lest these special laws be at the mercy of a non¬ 
aboriginal administration. 

Second point—It is altogether necessary to take 
such measures as will ensure that the help given up to 
now by the Government, to foster education among 
the aboriginals, be not diminished but rather 
increased. 

Third point—It is not enough to keep intact the 
land laws of the aboriginals. These laws should be 
administered to them by sympathetic officials 
intimately conversant with these laws and with the 
mentality of the people, who prefer personal govern¬ 
ment to lawcourts’ decisions. 

If these safeguards are granted there is not the least 
doubt that the aboriginals will respond to the care 
taken of them and fit themselves to take their place 
among the other races of India without any fear of 
being trodden down. Were these safeguards to be 
denied them, they would lose their lands and would 
soon be reduced to the level of outcasts and hewers of 
wood among the other races. Ray Bahadur Sarat 
Chandra Roy, resident in Ranchi, would be able to 
answer any questions in connection with these three 
points. 

Explanation of the Three Points 
OF THE Memorial. 

First Point .—The granting of responsible self- 
government may or may not be a distinct advantage to 
many of the peoples of India. To the aboriginal races 
(Oraons, Mundas, Kharias, etc.) it would be a distinct 
disadvantage. 
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The reason is that the degree of civilisation attained 
by the aboriginals of Chota-Nagpur is still so far below 
the degree attained by the other races of Bihar and 
Orissa, that the aboriginals are unable to meet these 
other reices on an equal footing. 

No doubt their own social customs and land laws 
admirably meet their own requirements but would not 
at all fit them to keep their rightful position were they 
made to enter into competition with other races. 

Education is bound to remove gradually this -weak¬ 
ness, as a matter of fact, education is making great 
strides among the aboriginals. But it will take still 
some years before education produces its civilising 
effects. 

As matters stand now, an illiterate Bengali is more 
wide awake, more civilised than an aboriginal who has 
completed the primary course of schooling—or even 
the secondary course. The illiterate Bengali indeed 
obtains all the advantages arising out of his civilised 
surroundings; the educated aboriginal loses much of 
the fruits of his education on accoimt of the backward 
society in which he lives. 

The aboriginal society is still in the primitive stage, 
in which the genuine concept of individual propei-ty is 
imknown. The aboriginals are not free to sell their 
land according to their own pleasure but must follow 
in this the tribal laws. This is based on their idea of 
communal property. Neither have they the power to 
make a will. This shows at once how far removed 
they are from the degree of civilisation attained by 
other races. 

The special customs as to the disposal of their lands 
have been accepted by sympathetic officials as law and 
embodied in the Chota-Nagpur Tenancy Act. The 
aim of the Government in this case was to save the 
aboriginals from the more advanced races. Had the 
Government not done so, the aboriginals would have 
lost their lands and their hope to be raised to a higher 
degree of civilisation. 

The Government rightly considered this protection 
of the aboriginals as a point of duty. In fact, practi¬ 
cally the whole of the cultivated area of Chota-Nagpur 
has been reclaimed from the jungle by the aboriginals 
and their ancestors. 

For this work of converting jungly tracts into well 
laid and terraced fields, the aboriginals have a special 
talent. That work involves patience and laborious 
effort. Years may elapse before the newly made lands 
produce enough to support the pioneer, and in the 
meantime he must live as best he can on the products 
of the jungle and defend himself and his crops against 
the wild animals that infest it. Hindoos and Moham¬ 
medans who have within the last couple of hundred 
years come into Chota-Nagpur have shovm little 
aptitude for the work of reclamation and little desire 
to undertake it. Their superior intelligence and 
education and their proficiency in taking advantage 
of the simplicity of the aboriginals have, however, 
enabled them to devise various means of appropriating 
for them.selves the lands reclaimed by the industry of 
the latter. 

The first champions of the aboriginals were the 
Christian Missionaries who defended them from false 
charges in the courts and protected them from 
eviction, and by representing their grievance to 
Government, obtained a sympathetic hearing which 
resulted in the passing of the Chota-Nagpur Tenancy 
Act. This act admits as law the tribal laws of the 
aboriginal society. These laws so intimately con¬ 
nected with the constitution of the aboriginal society 
and at the same time so essential to its welfare would 
once more bo in danger of being ignored or suppressed 
were Chota-Nagpur to remain joined to Behar and 
Orissa, the while a greater measure of self-government 
would be granted to India. 

In such a contingency, these privileges would be 
inevitably considered as a mere obstacle by the more 
clever races who desire to obtain a footing in Chota- 
Nagpur and to wrest fi-om the aboriginals their 
ancestral lands. 

Even now, notwithstanding the safeguard of the 
Tenancy Act, full protection is not enjoyed by the 


animist aboriginals. Their simplicity leaves them 
open to the wiles of the other races and so, even now, 
some lose their land. 

There are some, who, to pay off a debt of 100 Rs. 
have mortgaged for fifty years fields producing a crop 
of paddy worth from 60 to 100 Rs. One mortgage 
deed stipulated a term of 100 years. All these 
mortgage deeds having been registered before the 
passing of the Tenancy Act (1908), are considered 
quite legal. 

These examples show clearly the simplicity of the 
aboriginals. 

As soon as the Government was made aware of 
the injustices done to the aboriginals, by applying to 
them the land laws of Bengal, the Civil Servants, who 
then used to begin their career in Chota-Nagpur as 
Sqb-divisional Officers, took up the cause of these poor 
people. Since that time they have remained their 
sincere well wishers. It would be a great pity were 
these ryots to lose now this beneficent patronage. The 
Chota-Nagpur Tenancy Act and the Assam Labour 
Act are striking proofs of the great work done by the 
Civil Service for this country. 

Again, in February 1927, in the Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council Mr. J. D. Sifton, I.C.S., admittedly 
the greatest living authority on Chota-Nagpur, 
withstood to the utmost “ the withdrawal of safe¬ 
guards in Chota-Nagpur ” which was then vehemently 
urged by a great number of the members of that 
Council. The very same question was raised a little 
later in the Delhi Legislative Assembly and Mr. J. 
Donovan, I.C.S., ably championed the i^hts of the 
aboriginals. 

From the above it appears that many non.- 
aboriginals would like the “ privileges ” of Chota- 
Nagpur to be withdrawn and that the Civil Servants 
alone take their stand as the defenders of the 
aboriginals. We may, indeed, say that the in¬ 
structions given by His Majesty the King, in his 
charge to the Governor of Bihar and Orissa, have 
been conscientiously obeyed : “ We do charge you—to 
take care of those who—from their lack of education, 
specially rely on our protection and cannot as yet fully 
rely for their welfare upon joint political action." 

What has been said up to this, should not be 
understood as implying that the aboriginals are a 
hopelessly primitive race. They are not. And we 
affirm, with the full knowledge we have of them, we 
affirm that due protection given at the present time, 
■will gradually and surely make of them well-instructed 
citizens, able to take and keep their rightful position 
among the communities of India. 

Second Point: Education.- —Wo said just now that 
these races will without doubt amply repay the 
care bestowed on them by Government. In fact they 
show a genuine desire and aptitude for education. 
This is proved by the Educational Report, Bihar and 
Orissa of 1927, which shows the percentage of children 
actually going to school in comparison to the total 
number of children of school going ago. 

For Bihar only the percentage is 21%. 

For Chota-Nagpur the percentage is 20 • 4%. 

For Ranchi District (a part of Chota-Nagpur) it 
is 27%. 

Again, the total population of Bihar and Orissa is 
38 millions, that of Chota-Nagpur is 6-6 millions or 
a little more than 1/7 of the total population of the 
province. Yet the number of all kinds of schools in 
Chota-Nagpur is greater than 1/7 of the total number 
of schools in the province. 
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These very satisfactory figures go far to show, and 
even to prove, that the aboriginals are hastening to fit 
themselves to take their place among civilised races, 
yet once more be it said education does not at once 
bear its civilising fruit. 

It might be thought that the great number of 
schools and pupils in Chota-Nagpur is to be ascribed 
in a great measure to some quite special help given 
by government. This is not the case for however 
much the Government wished to assist the aboriginals, 
other factors had to be considered, and these factors 
have prevented the beneficent action of the Govern¬ 
ment in such a way that the Chota-Nagpurians do not 
obtain their fair share of educational grants. Indeed, 
were it not for the assistance so generously given 
by the missionary bodies, the above given figures 
would have to be changed and greatly diminished. 

We have shown that the aboriginals manifest a real 
readiness to avail themselves of any educational 
facilities offered to them, we have shown the great 
need they have of education to preserve their com¬ 
munity from disruption and annihilation; and 
therefore it appears evident that they have a special 
claim to the continued sympathy and liberal help of 
Government. Under the new conditions, after the 
granting of a new measure of self-government to India, 
if Chota-Nagpur remains joined to Behar and Orissa, 
the aboriginals will in vain look for that sympathy 
from the legislative bodies. The past shows clearly 
that little support can be hoped for, in the Legislative 
Council for any measure benefiting education in 
Chota-Nagpur, 

Third Point: The Administration of the law. —Up to 
this, we have explained that the aboriginals require 
protection and have a right to claim it. Then in the 
second point, W'e have proved that, considering their 
desire for education, we may safely affirm they will 
amply profit by that protection to raise themselves. 
We wish now to point out that their mentality is such 
as will respond readily to “ personal ” govermnent, 
but will be unable to adapt itself to a mechanical and 
complicated way of administering the law. 

Education is of recent growth in Chota-Nagpur, 
hence it has not yet leavened the mass of the people. 
They are not yet able to understand the, to them, 
complicated machinery of the courts and therefore the 
present system of administering the law is often 
detrimental to their best interests. Hence also, they 
distrust the law-courts. Three reasons may be 
assigned for this 

First: the technicalities of the courts are 
mysteries to them; 

Second: the magistrates are sometimes im¬ 
perfectly acquainted with the customary 
law as embodied in the Chota-Nagpur 
Tenancy Act; 

Third : the law-courts do not always give full 
justice to the aboriginals and help to 
undermine their moral character. 

We add a few words, by way of explanation to each 
of the above three points. 

First point; Their ignorance of the forms of law and 
procedure leads them to damage their case, often too, 
they do not grasp the meaning and purport of the 
questions put to them and their answers therefore 
appear to be insincere. The rules regulating evidence 
are too complex for them and in fact when their case 
rests mainly on oral evidence, they have hardly ainy 
hope of proving their right. 

Second point: It is only natural that an officer who 
had his training outside Chota-Nagpur should find it 
rather difficult to grasp the full meaning of the 
privileges and customs of the aboriginals. Of course 
this want of knowledge has its influence on the 
decision. 

We do not ask that an officer trained in Chota- 
Nagpur should always remain in that country as his 
training does not m^e him unfit to serve elsewhere. 
But we would propose that all officers to be employed 


in Chota-Nagpur, should be required to begin their 
career in that area. 

Third point: The unexpected decisions sometimes 
given by the courts, have led the aboriginals to think 
of a lawsuit as of a trial of wits in a pejorative sense, 
so that, out of fear and distrust, they will often rather 
lie than say the truth. They go so far as to say that 
a lawsuit is a fight irrespective of justice. If then by 
lying they can obtain what is not rightfully their 
own, “ well, the Sarkar has given it to them and therefore 
everything is for the best.” 

It is hardly necessary to point out that this must 
be grievously harmful to their character and that the 
causes of the low opinion they have of the lawcourts 
should be removed as adequately as possible. 
Litigation is not as prevalent here as in Behar. 
Recourse to litigation is not to be encouraged but 
measures might be taken to prevent the lawcourts to 
sap their honesty and truthfulness. These aboriginals 
are fundamentally more simple and also more truthful 
than many other races. Among them debts are 
acknowledged even after a considerable number of 
years. Limitation is a concept alien to them. Now 
the law has introduced the limitation of three years 
for ordinary debts. The aboriginals understand this 
to mean that after three years of non-payment, the 
debt is annulled, with the consequence that some 
aboriginals make an abuse of the law of limitation : 
they mortgage their land, intending to use the law of 
limitation to escape repaying the mortgage money, 
whilst resuming their land with the help of the 
magistrate. This evil is very widespread and 
consequently confidence is on the wane between 
aboriginals. 

To secure better justice, it seems then to be not 
only desirable but even of the utmost importance, 
that many cases should be tried informally, without 
lawyer, by the ma^strate whilst on tour, in the village 
itself. These magistrates, trained as we said above, in 
Chota-Nagpur and consequently knowing the customs 
and mentality of the people, would be in a far better 
position to come to a just decision. Again, their 
sentence would be accepted willingly by the abori¬ 
ginals as they prefer personal government by 
symf>athetic officials, to government by lawcourts. 
Mr. J. D. Sifton, I.C.S. expressed the same idea : 

“ for advanced areas, for advanced races. Government 
is a system of rules, procedure, parliament and 
councils with a hierarchy of lawyers who interpret and 
control the mysteries regarding it. For backward 
areas and for backward races. Government is a person 
and not a system.” (Behar and Orissa Legislative 
Council 18th February 1927.) 

We may resume in a few words, the several points 
of this memorial as follows : 

The aboriginal races of Chota-Nagpur require the 
continued protection of the Civil Service to save them 
from losing the lands they now cultivate and from the 
danger of being brought down to the degraded 
condition which is the lot of the Kamias or serfs of 
Palamau and Hazaribagh, who are themselves the 
semi-hinduized remnants of former land-owning 
tribes. 

They need that paternal protection also, to enable 
them to rise to a higher degree of culture. 

That such a protection will produce its full fruit is 
abundantly shown by what has been said above 
about their desire for education and about the efforts 
they are making for their self improvement. 

Such a protection will be most beneficial to them 
if it includes a simple way of administering the law by 
sympathetic officials trained in Chota-Nagpur. 

'^erefore we are ready to welcome any proposal 
which will efficiently safeguard their special land laws 
and customs, promote education among them and give 
them a simple and paternal way of settling their 
disputes. 

LOUIS VAN HOECK, 

Catholic Bishop of Ranchi. 
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It has been represented to me that instead of 
presenting to the Statutory Commission a separate 
memorial in the name of the Anglican Missioneiries 
and the Aboriginal Inhabitants of Chota Nagpur, 
among whom the S.P.G. Mission has been working 
for 00 years, it would be better, in view of the great 
similarity in the points put forward by the leaders 
of the Anglican Commtmity with those dealt with 
by the memorial of the Roman Catholic Mission, 
to submit to the Commission an endorsement of 
what has been presented by the Bishop of Ranchi. 
The two Missions work largely in the same districts, 
and inevitably their experience to a great extent 
coincides. Merely to repeat what has already 
been said seems to be an unjustifiable waste of time 
of the Commission. 

I may therefore briefly say that the three points 
emphasized by the Bishop of Ranchi are exactly 
what we had agreed, out of an eyen longer experience 
of the Aboriginal people of Chota Nagpur, to be of 
primary necessity for their well-being : viz.:— 

(1) The retention, and protection from un¬ 
sympathetic alteration, of the tribal land laws 
and customs of these people ; 

(2) The continuance of special help to foster 
education among them; 

(3) The importance of having officials who 
will be guided by intimate knowledge of the 
peculiarities of the people and their hereditary 
customs, rather than by a desire to administer 
any code or system of government which, 
however excellent in itself, is wholly foreign 
to Aboriginal ideas. 


My personal knowledge of Chota Nagpur, extending 
over 37 years, enables me to recall repeated occasions 
when the attempt to apply laws and customs in 
force among the non-aboriginal inhabitants of other 
parts of India has led to widespread discontent, 
amounting in the year 1900 to armed resistance. 
The experience gained by the results of these attempts 
has been embodied in the special laws and adminis¬ 
tration which have for the last twenty years brought 
peace and prosperity, with steady advance in 
education and self-respect, to the people of Chota 
Nagpur. 

I and two other members of our Commimity have 
successively sat as representatives of the Aborigines 
in the Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa since 
its establishment, and we are able to appreciate the 
probable effect on the interests of these people of 
giving unreserved control over them to any body 
whose sympathies are principally, and naturally, 
with those classes of the community whom the 
Aborigines look upon as their hereditary enemies, viz., 
the Hindu and Mohammedan immigrants who have 
used their superior intelligence, and the facilities 
afforded by the land laws before their modification, 
to oust the simple people who had reclaimed by their 
industry all the cultivated land of Chota Nagpur 
from jimgle. Almost more to be dreaded are 
legislators who, for the sake of uniformity in this 
vast country, would ignore the peculiarities of the 
comparatively small, but actually large, aboriginal 
population—a population approximately equal to 
that of the Irish Free State 

I present this as representing the considered opinion 
of the entire S.P.G. Anglican Mission working in 
every District in Chota Nagpur. 


Memorandum submitted by The BISHOP OF CALCUTTA and METROPOLITAN 

OP INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON. 


Having spent fourteen years in the Chota Nagpur 
Division of the Province of Bihar and Orissa, as 
Bishop of the Diocese of Chota Nagpur, dming which 
time a large portion of each year was spent in touring 
through the villages, and having, in addition, from 
July, 1915, till leaving the Diocese in July 1919, 
taken charge, at the request of the Government, 
of some 300 schools controlled by the Gossner Mission, 
I desire to endorse the representatives made by the 
Bishop of Ranchi on behalf of the Roman Catholic 
Mission, and by the Bishop of Chota Nagpur on 
behalf of the Anglican Mission in that Division. 

Having during the nine years since my translation 
to the See of Calcutta frequently toured through 
that portion of the Santhal Parganahs in which the 
Church Missionary Society has been working, I 


further desire to endorse the first four proposals 
embodied in a Memorandmn placed before the 
Honourable Members of the Statutory Commission 
by the Rev. T. Lenman on behalf of Missionaries, 
leading Santhals and others who have identified 
themselves with the uplift of the Santhal people. 

In my experience of 23 years I have seldom met 
an Indian, who was not himself an aboriginal, who 
took any real interest in the development of these 
attractive but backward peoples, but I have had 
bitter experience of the way in which such men have 
taken advantage of the simplicity or weakness of 
the aborigines to deprive them of the land which 
their ancestors had won from the jungle by strenuous 
labour. 


Memorandum submitted by the CHQTA-NAGPUR IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY. 


In response to the invitation from the Indian 
Statutory Commission to submit memoranda, the 
Chotanagpur Improvement Society, representing the 
principal aboriginal peoples of Chotanagpur, which 
number about 20,00,000, humbly begs to submit the 
following:— 

With a view to the right imderstanding of the 
standpoint of the aborigines of Chotanagpur, the 
Chotanagpur Improvement Society deems it necessary 
to narrate at the outset a short history containing 
the sufferings, feelings and thoughts of the aborigines 
who till now are smarting under a sense of injustice 
and unfair treatment meted out to them from tiiqe 
immemorial. 


Our country, known as Chotanagpur, now within 
the province of Bihar and Orissa, inhabited mostly 
by the aboriginal race, was very little known until 
quite recently, when the summer seat of the new 
province was set up at Ranchi. We the aborigines 
are a people who are very backward in everythng 
intellectually, politically and otherwise in comparison 
with the rest of the people of this province. It is 
a well-known fact that this central tableland now 
known as Chotanagpur was full of dense forests, 
the abode of wild animals. In those days, when the 
modem instruments of protection were imknown, 
it was dangerous to clear the ground and settle down. 
However, braving these dangers of the primitive 
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forests, our forefathers cleared the jungles, levelled but at present that system has deteriorated through 
the grounds and prepared fertile lands and established want of encouragement and even actual discourage- 
villages in the hearts of dense forests. Thus cur ment by the current laws. The aboriginal principle 


forefathers became the first settlers of this land. 
The wild land of Chotanagpur has been turned, so 
far as possible, into a beautiful garden by the 
aborigines of Chotanagpur, our ancestors, by the 
sweat of their brow and at the sacrifice of numerous 
lives. 

Since the beginning of the British rule in this 
part of India the authorities would appear to have 
ignored the fact that it is the ancestors of the 
aboriginal population of Chotanagpur who first 
cleared the primeval forest, brought the virgin soil 
under cultivation, established the first settlements 
and made smiling villages spring up all over the 
country which they then owned by right of prior 
occupation. 

It was not until the early years of the .British rule 
that the systematic campaign against our ancient 
rights was undertaken by alien “ landlords ” consti¬ 
tuted by the British Government over the heads 
of the aboriginal peasant proprietors, and the times, 
vi^hich were out of joint, greatly favoured them. 
The early British administrators, then ignorant of 
the real history of land-tenures in Chotanagpur 
and misled by interested information and supposed 
analogy with really dissimilar tilings in other parts 
of Bengal and Bihar, came to recognise the 
Chotanagpur Raja and “ Zemindars ” as proprietors 
of the soil like Bengal or Bihar Zemindars; and from 
this initial and radical error sprang erroneous de¬ 
cisions of courts and acts of legislatures in the shape 
of inequitable land laws and tenancy laws which 
have since played havoc with the ancient rights and 
status of the aborigines of Chotanagpur, thereby 
giving rise to a chronic state of discontent. 

Ages have passed and long years have gone by 
and the aborigines of Chotanagpur are still left in 
a state of deplorable backwardness. The aborigines 
of Chotanagpur form a separate people by themselves. 
They radically differ in custom, manners, language and 
religion from their non-aboriginal neighbours of the 
surrounding Divisioris. Chotanagpur presents a 
surprising contrast in respect of social organisation 
and intellectual attainment to the rest of the province. 
In the keen economic competition and struggle for 
existence the aborigines lag far behind their non¬ 
aboriginal neighbours who naturally defeat the 
aborigines in the struggle, consequently the general 
progress of Chotanagpur has been very much 
retarded. 

Since the time when Chotanagpur was separated 
from the Province of Bengal Chotanagpur is not at 
all free from the encroachment of outsiders who 
naturally look upon the aborigines of Chotanagpur 
as outcasts and untouchables. Such treatment meted 
out by the non-aboriginal element to the aborigines 
is a constant source of trouble to the aborigines and 
has been a fruitful cause of chronic unrest and dis¬ 
content and occasional risings among the aborigines 
of Chotanagpur. Moreover, it is impossible for the 
Government to pay sufficient attention to the uplift 
of the neglected aborigines in preference to the 
other elements of the population who naturally 
mind their own interests more than anybody else’s. 
In fact the aborigines feel that they are at the present 
even more neglected than when they were under 
Bengal Government. Even the name of Chotanagpur 
has been omitted in the title of this new province which 
is most regrettable. The members of the Legislative 
Council of Bihar and Orissa, with the exception of 
a chosen few, cannot enter into or voice the sentiments 
of the aborigines whose ways, manners, customs 
and temperaments radically differ from those of 
the people inhabiting both Bihar and Orissa. 

The deepest wound in the heart of the aborigine 
has been the one caused by alien ideas of land tenures 
introduced into Chotanagpur by British Laws. 
The Village organisations among the aborigines in 
the good old days had been the very type of democracy 


had been the village for the villagers. To-day the 
principle of village system is that the village belongs 
to the Chief and his Lieutenants, the tyrannical 
so-called Zemindars in Chotanagpur. These are 
mostly non-aboriginals brought in by the Chief from 
outside Chotanagpur against the wishes of the people. 

Before the arrival of these Zemindars, according 
to the then village system, the lands were of one 
description forming the common stock of agricultural 
lands of the village community. Since the introduc¬ 
tion of the Zemindars the lands of the village have 
been divided into two classes, viz., the Majhias 
and Rajhans. This division was made to reduce 
the aborigines, the real children of the soil, to mere 
serfs. According to this division the majhias lands 
(generally the best lands of a village) were those 
usurped by the Zemindars and taken in their direct 
possession and the Rajhans lands also came to be 
supposed to be the chief’s or “ landlord’s ” and 
“ permitted ” by him to be cultivated by the villagers 
on payment of rents generally determined by the 
chief’s lieutenants. Thus the original aboriginal 
clearers of the soil have nothing left to call really 
their own. This unjust action of dispossession of 
lands by the chief and his lieutenants in dividing 
it up into two classes was never accepted and 
recogm'sed by the aborigines. It is only after the 
so-called “ Bhuinhari Settlement ” that the aborigines 
were compelled to recognise the action by foi’ce 
of law which in vesting the Rajhans and Majhias 
right on the chief and his lieutenants respectively 
portioned out a meagre share for the aborigines 
in the form of Bhuinhari and Khuntkatti lands. At 
present, to all intents and piuposes, the aboriginal 
people are serfs and the village organisation is 
“ feudalistic.” The Chotanagpur Tenancy Act has 
only confirmed these unjust divisions of lands and 
aggravated the life-long grievances of the aborigines. 
On the one hand, the people have been ousted from 
their own lands and, on the other hand, owing to 
the neglect of the “ landlords ” to do their duty 
to their “ tenants,” and also from natural causes, 
the lands of Chotanagpur have become deteriorated 
and the produce has become woefully reduced within 
recent years. 

In the opinion of the Chotanagpur Improvement 
Society there will be no peace in Chotanagpur as 
long as the artificial distinction between the Rajhans 
and Majhias and Bakast lands is not done away 
with and all such lands not brought into the common 
stock of raiyati lands of the village. Under the 
present condition there is bound to exist a perpetual 
party feeling between the chief and his numerous 
lieutenants on the one side, and the aborigines on 
the other. Government do not appear to have ever 
realised the gravity of the situation. No Govern¬ 
ment separating these two parties will be a democratic 
and responsible Government. 

The Chotanagpur Improvement Society w'ants 
reconciliation and peace in Chotanagpur and there¬ 
fore begs to make the following proposals :— 

(1) That the system of Rajhans and Majhias lands 
be abolished from Chotanagpur. 

(2) That the rights and interests of these lands 
be vested in the village communities wffiich shall 
deal with them respecting such provisions in the 
Chotanagpur Tenancy Act which specially safeguard 
aboriginal interests and that the rights of use for 
necessary domestic, agricultural and house-building 
purposes in jungles and grazing rights in gairmajruwa 
lands be freely granted to all tenants under the 
supervision and controlling power of the village 
corporations. 

(3) That each village should have its own corpora¬ 
tion for self-government in civil matters and judicial 
panchayats in certain matters and executive body 
in dealing with village lands. 
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(4) That the Chotanagpur Tenancy Act be amended 
in accordance 'with the principles contained in the 
above three proposals. 

(5) That a less complicated system of laws and 
administration of justice may be introduced so as 
to suit the simple habits and limited intellect of the 
aborigines. 

(6) That the aboriginal areas of the province, 
namely Chotanagpur together with the Santal 
Parganas and the District of Sambalpur, be formed 
into a separate Province or Sub-Province -with a more 
direct and paternal form of administration. 

(7) That if this is coiLsidered feasible, as indeed 
it should be if the aboriginals are to be saved from 
ruin, the Governor of the new aboriginal Province 
or Sub-Province, as the ease may be, may have a 
Council of his own, ormposed of members elected 
one from etch thana area or at any rate three or four 
from each subdivision. 

(8) That an Aboriginal Regiment be maintained at 
Ranchi manned and staffed purely by the aborigines. 

Basis op Fhanchise. 

(1) That the franchise be extended to every male 
member of the age of 18 of all the Bhuinhar and 
Khuntkatidar families of Chotanagpur and to every 
other tenant paying a rent of Rs. 5/- a year and to 
every male aboriginal of age who has read up to the 
Lower Primary Standard at any recognized school. 

(2) That if it be decided to constitute the aboriginal 
tracts into a Sub-Province with a Legislative Council 
of its own, under the Behar Government, at least 
four seats be reserved for the representatives of 
aborigines in the Bihar and Orissa Council, and that 
such members be elected by the aborigines themselves. 

(3) That in either case one seat be reserved in 
the Legislative Assembly for a representative of the 
aborigines from each aboriginal district. 

The Legislative Council electoral roll of 1923 for 
the Ranchi district was very disappointing, for the 
method adopted in preparing the Council electoral 
roll for the said district has done a great injustice 
to the rural population. In the said district the 
number of voters in 1920-21 was 7,414, whereas in 
the year 1923 it has been reduced to 6,653. Thus a 
fairly large number of voters found no place in the 
list of 1923. The method adopted in preparing 
electoral rolls, as we aboriginals can make out, is that 
officers consult the Khatian prepared years ago and 
go to various thanas, and make enquiries from the 
village chowkidars, thanadars and chowkidari Tah- 
sildars as to the names of persons who are eligible 
as voters and then the list thus made is hung up in 
the thana. Thus the major part of the population, 
who are illiterate, receive no proper information as 
to the publication of draft list and if they know of 
it they could take no steps. The publication of 
the list in the thanas is of no use to the illiterate 
villagers and thus as far as the aborigines are con¬ 
cerned, the correction of the list cannot be effected in 
this way. The method employed in preparing the 
electoral roll should be that responsible officers should 
be sent to each village and that the village headman 
(Munda, Mahto, Pahan or Jeth raiyat) instead of 
the village chowkidars be utilised for helping the 
officers in preparing the lists and that the draft 
publication be read out in the presence of the 
assembled villagers and claims and objections be 
received orally then and there or, if made later, in 
writing to the officers concerned. 

Many voters cannot register their votes in some 
polling stations, the time limit fixed for registering 
votes being very shoid. Some polling stations are 


following classes of persons be included in the list 
of voters :— 

(a) Every male member of age of the families 
of Mundari, Khunt, Katidars and Bhuinhars. 

(b) Aboriginal raiyats who pay a minimum 
rent of Rs. 5/— or 2a. 6p. as cess per year. 

(c) Every male aboriginal of the age of 18 
holding a Lower Primary Examination Certificate 
from any recognised School. 

Proposal fob Division of Existing Phovinces. 

Little heed is paid to the needs of Chotanagpur 
and Chotanagpuris by those responsible for the 
welfare of the Behar and Orissa province. Even 
resolutions moved in the Legislative Council of 
Bihar and Orissa by our chosen representative for 
the establishment of educational institutions or 
other improvements in Chotanagpur do not find 
favour with most members from other parts of the 
province. The aborigines of Chotanagpur keenly 
feel that so long as this division remains tacked on 
to B. and O. and is not provided with a separate 
administration of its own, together with other 
aboriginal tracts of the province, the material and 
intellectual progress of Chotanagpuris will hardly 
receive the impetus it badly requires, and backward 
Chotanagpur will helplessly look on while its ever- 
inereasii^ revenues will go to feed and develop 
other Divisions of the province. And yet no other 
Division of the province is half so backward or stands 
in half as much need of all available revenues for 
its economic and intellectual development as this 
hitherto neglected Division. 

For the purposes of good administration Chota¬ 
nagpur should be given its own special administration 
with its special laws, objective and substantive, 
special executive officers and specialised judiciary, 
and pursuing a steady policy of filling up in time 
all posts under Government in Chotanagpur with 
suitable aboriginal candidates, just as a similar policy 
is being pursued in other provinces. No measure 
appears to us, however, better calculated to conduce 
to our welfare than the formation of Chotanagpur 
with the aboriginal tracts of Orissa, the Santal 
Parganas and perhaps the Central Provinces into 
a separate administrative unit with its own adminis¬ 
trative head and a council of its own. So long as 
this Division is tacked on to more advanced areas, 
its people will ever be neglected and pressed down 
and they will ever remain unfit for effective Self 
Government. 

It may be added that the Chotanagpur Improve¬ 
ment Society, representing the entire aboriginal 
population of the Ranchi District, cannot too strongly 
emphasise the necessity of giving the aboriginal 
tracts a separate administration of their own with 
its own Legislative Council and its own elected 
Ministers. So long as the administrative unit is 
not composed of a more or less homogeneous popula¬ 
tion, the position of the backward aboriginal tracts, 
if attached to more advanced tracts, will be like 
that of the friendship of the dwarf with the giant 
in which the dwarf is sure to go to the wall. We 
Chotanagpuris are painfully conscious of the fact 
that, ever since the constitution of the “ reformed ” 
Councils, Chotanagpuris have been receiving much 
less consideration or even attention than they used 
to receive in “ pre-Reform ” days. If the Feudatorj’' 
States of Orissa, which are mostly inhabited by 
aboriginal population, and the Khondmals are joined 
together with Chota Nagpur and the Santal Parganas, 
there will be one homogeneous Province under a 
suitable form of administration, and the Governor 


located at a distance of 30 to 35 miles from the or Chief Commissioner, as the case may be, of this 
villages. In a district like Ranchi, where the means aboriginal Province may also act as the Political 
of communication are not convenient, voters have Agent of the Orissa Feudatory States, thus saving the 
to come from a distance of 30 to 35 miles on foot, pay of a separate Political Agent. 


All elections in this district should take place between 

the months of November to May. Law and Judiciaby. 


. Franchise to vote in the Self-Governing bodies We keenly feel the unsuitability of the present 
may be more extended. For D B. elections the administrative and, complicated judicial system to 
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the simple aborigines of this Division. No one with 
a knowledge of the country and its people can shut 
his eyes to the great mischief that has been done and 
is still being done by throwing the aboriginal people 
into the melting pot of one common administrative 
and judicial system and common laws with their 
more advanced fellow subjects, and the urgent 
necessity of introducing a simpler system. There 
can be no gainsaying the fact that no measure will 
contribute to the rescue of the aboriginal people of 
Chotanagpur from economic and moral ruin so much 
as special laws and a special administrative system 
less cumbrous than those now obtaining. The 
present lack of familiarity of our own courts and 
officers with our language and -customs, combined 
with the aboriginals’ lack of comprehension of the 
complicated laws of Procedure and Evidence and 
Limitation and the like, has been and is still a fruitful 
source of miscarriage of justice and consequent 
discontent amongst the aborigines of Chotanagpur. 

It was under the present system of administrating 
justice that our rights were swept away, giving rise 
to what are called “ vested ” rights and interests 
in favour of alien “ Zemindars.” The present system 
of laws and administration of justice affords but 
little protection to the aborigines and their rights 
in these and other matters. Our Executive and 
Judicial officers, for the most part ignorant of the 
history of our land tenures, afford us but meagre 
protection. And to add to our misfortunes. Executive 
and Judicial officers who are from time to time trans¬ 
ferred to this Division are transferred to other parts 
of the Province even before they acquire a sufficient 
working knowledge of its peculiar customs and land 
tenures and languages. The proposed Panchayat 
courts under the Village Administration Act are indeed 
calculated to go a little way in improving the adminis¬ 
tration of justice in so far as petty oases and 
particularly cases among the aboriginals are con¬ 
cerned ; but in the much larger number of cases that 
arise between us on the one hand and the Zemindars 
and Mahajans on the other, we aboriginals are placed 
at an almost hopeless disadvantage by the present 
machinery of administrating justice with its cumbrous 
procedure and its subtle laws of evidence and pleadings 
which are beyond the comprehension of the ignorant 
aboriginals, and its system of pleading through 
lawyers which is ruinously expensive for us. 

Gbowth or Education. 

Little heed is paid to the growth of Education 
in this part of the province. The authorities seem 
to forget that the aboriginals are unlike their neigh¬ 
bours who have a civilization of thousands of years 
behind them. The policy that is pursued, being the 
same for aborigines and non-aborigines, is quite 
unsuitable to this Division. The kind of education 
afforded to the Bengalis, Beharis and Oriyas is quite 
unsuitable for the aborigines of Chotanagpur. 
Consequently the education that is now provided 
is of little practical utility to an aboriginal and this 
may account for the apathy which is at present 
shown to education by an aboriginal. 

The Chotanagpur Improvement Society makes the 
following recommendations for the growth of educa¬ 
tion among the aboriginals of this province :— 

(o) That Compulsory Primary Education be 
introduced. That the education at the primary 


stage be imparted through the medium of 
languages spoken in the area. 

(6) That a board consisting of aboriginal 
members be maintained to conduct and look 
after the education of the aborigines. 

(c) All Inspecting Officers in the aboriginal 
area be selected from among aboriginal candi¬ 
dates ; and under no circumstances should non¬ 
aboriginal Inspecting Officers be appointed to 
hold charge. 

(d) That recurring grants be made both from 
the provincial as well as the central exchequers 
for the education of aborigines. 

(e) Special facilities may be afforded to the 
aborigines for University Education. At least 
one aboriginal student be granted state-scholar¬ 
ship every year to pursue higher studies in 
foreign lands. 

(/) That a Government Degree College in 
Arts and Science be forthwith established at 
Ranchi. Our representative in the local Legis¬ 
lative Council moved a resolution to that effect 
in the council, but failing in his attempt to 
secure this, he moved again for the establishment 
of at least one Intermediate College in Arts and 
Science ; but government did not think fit to 
grant even that modest demand, although lacs 
and lacs of rupees are being lavished over 
Colleges at Patna where (in the Science College) 
provision has been made very much in excess 
of the demand. In Chotanagpur, on the other 
hand, a travesty of an I. A. College has been 
set up without a building of its own and without 
sufficient choice of optional subjects suited to 
the capacities of aboriginal students. Now that, 
in spite of manifold disadvantages, the I. A. 
classes at Ranchi have justified their existence, 
Govermnent should no longer put off the estab¬ 
lishment of a Degree College in Arts and Science 
at Ranchi. Such a college should specially 
look to the needs of the aboriginal students. 
In the existing I. A. classes, for want of proper 
optional subjects suitable for aboriginal students, 
most aboriginal students cannot take their 
admission as no arrangements exist for teaching 
such optional subjects as Geography, Elementary 
Science, Botany, etc., which are more suitable 
to them than Mathematics or Sanskrit, which 
are of little practical value for them. 

(g) That there should be aboriginal members 
to represent the aboriginal interest in the Senate 
and Syndicate at the Patna University. 

David Dan Fbancis 
Kachchhap. 

Emil Kebketta. 
Pbabhdsahay Suben. 
Jaimasih Ekka. 

SUKBA UbAON. 

Chbist Pal Kachchhap. 
John Emmanuel Nag. 

Officers and Members of the Executive 
of the Chota Nagpur Improvement 
Society, Ranchi. 


(Rev.) Joel Lakba. 

(Ray Sahib) Bandi Ram. 
(Rev.) Gabbiel Hembom. 
Daud Kachchhap. 

Jonas Subin. 

Mahali Ubaon. 

Bhandba Ubaon 
Peteb Hubad. 
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Memorandum submitted by Rev. T. LENMAN, M.L.C., embodying the Opinion 
of Missionaries, Representative Santals, and other non-Officials, regarding the 
Administration of the Santal Parganas District in the Province of Bihar and 
Orissa. 


The Santal Parganas is a non-Regulatioh District 
containing about three-quarters of a million Santals 
and other aborigines along with a very large semi¬ 
aboriginal population. 

The special Regulations in force in this District, 
which in its present form dates from just after the 
Santal Rebellion of 1864, owe their origin to Sir 
George Campbell, Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, who 
in 1873 or thereabouts, issued certain Rules for the 
administration of the Santal Parganas District, i-ulea 
which are still valid and excellent, and which were 
intended to protect the Santals, a simple race of 
aborigines, from the oppression of their more sophisti¬ 
cated neighbom^. The Santal Rebellion itself was 
solely due to such oppression. 

The District is a large one, containing six Sub¬ 
divisions, some of which contain a much larger 
Santal element than the others. Alsp, the Govern¬ 
ment Estate of the Damin-i-koh, which is situated in 
part of the four sub-divisions of Dumka, Godda, 
Rajmahal and Pakaur, contains a preponderating 
aboriginal population, Hindus and Mahomedans, 
generally termed “ Dikkus,” being for the most part, 
segregated in “ Bazars.” As regards the non-Damin 
area, the Dikkus have in many eases followed, and 
frequently ousted, the Santals who reclaimed the land 
and brought it under cultivation. 

The whole of the Damin and the sub-divisions of 
Dumka and Jamtara (except the towns of Dumka 
and Jamtara) are non-Police tracts, police jvuisdiction 
being vested in Santal Headmen, known as Parga- 
naits within the Damin Estate, and as Sardars 
outside the Damin. Their powers approximate to 
those of a sub-inspector of Police. It is an economical 
system, and one suited to the genius of the aboriginal 
races, and it might be considerably extended not only 
within this District, but also to others where such 
races are foimd in large numbers. 

The principal features of the non-Regulation system 
are :— 

1. Special rules regulating the criminal and civil 
procedure of the Courts, designed to simplify and 
cheapen the administration of justice. 

2. A Tenancy system which is intended to dis¬ 
courage the transfer and alienation of lands. Within 
the Damin Estate the rules are strictly opposed to 
transfer of any kind. Outside the Damin Estate, in 
certain areas, lands are transferable or saleable 
under certain conditions. 

3. A very large measure of autonomy in village and 
police administration in the Damin and non-Police 
tracts. 

4. Usury Laws regulating the rate of interest 
payable on loans. The amount of interest must not 
exceed the amount of the loam This rule is con¬ 
stantly evaded owing to the illiteracy and improvi¬ 
dence of the aborigines. 

In recent years there has been much agitation on 
the part of interested persons, zemindars, money¬ 
lenders, and lawyers especially, to have this system 
abolished and the District brought into line with 
other “ Regulation ” Districts. This agitation has 
been carried up to the Legislative Assembly at 
Delhi, and to the Legislative Coimcil at Patna, and 
bpth these bodies have passed motions in favour of 
the change. The debates in both cases were not 
conspicuous for any very intelligent rmderstanding 
of the system itself, or of the issues involved in the 
proposed change Of administration. 

We are of the opinion that this agitation has been 
deliberately engineered by those who have everything 
to gain by the exploitation of the Santals, that the 
agitators represent nobody but themselves, and that 
the Santals, and probably the bulk of the general 


population other than Santals, are strongly opposed 
to any such change, knowing that they have little 
to gain and a very great deal to lose by it. Common 
experience goes to prove, that, even under present 
conditions, wherever a landlord can find a loop-hole 
or a way to evade the rules, he is merciless to the 
Santal tenant. The latter if he goes to law must 
perforce employ a pleader if he is to overcome the 
argument of the longer purse, and to do this he must, 
in most cases, have recourse to the money-lender. By 
the time all three have finished with him he is generally 
worse oil than he was before. This experience is a very 
common one, especially in the Regulation Districts, 
and in Bengal the local Govermnent has had to 
introduce special tenancy regulations to protect the 
interests of Santals in those districts where they are 
found in large numbers. 

We are emphatically of the opinion that the non- 
Regulation system should be retained for some long 
time to come. Its advantages are very great and we 
think that its retention is an absolute necessity if 
the Santals are not to be driven out of the District 
altogether. At present the Santals are a contented, 
law-abiding, loyal people, confident in the good-will 
and the ability of the Government to protect them. 
If this protection is removed, then instead of their 
being, as they are, an asset to the Government, there 
is a very real danger of their becoming a serious and 
troublesome political problem. 

If it is asserted that the Santals are, numerically a 
minority of the population of the District, we would 
reply that these are days when minorities are generally 
recognised to have definite political rights, and we 
are fairly certain that such rights as the Santals at 
present enjoy would soon cease to exist altogether 
were Government protection to be removed. In other 
Districts where there is no such protection and the 
Santals have come imder the influence of the Hindu 
population the result has been pitiable. They have 
greatly deteriorated, adopting from their neighbours 
only what is bad and grotesque, while at the same 
time they are being continually ousted from lands 
which they have brought vmder cultivation, by being 
rack-rented and oppressed in other ways by Hindu 
landlords. In the Santal Parganas, if the protection 
should ceeise, and the Santals, as we believe, be no 
longer able to sustain themselves in their old homes 
or to find new ones elsewhere, it would not be long 
before they would succumb to the political agitator 
who would, in that case, find in them material after 
his own heart, and they would become a serious 
problem to the Government. 

Further, the great majority of the non-Santal 
population of the District are to a large extent 
just as greatly in need of protection as the Santals are. 
It is essentially a backward district, and the semi¬ 
aboriginal population is very considerable. It will be 
a long time before these latter are capable of self- 
dependence. 

We appreciate the force of the assertion which is 
sometimes made by those who dislike the system, 
that protection of a backward race tends to destroy 
self-dependence and renders the protected races 
effete and lacking in political stamina. We agree 
that protection in itself is not the ideal form of 
government, but in this particular instance the Santals 
are so seriously handicapped vis-a-vis their Hindu 
neighbours that we are strongly of the opinion that 
they would be in every way the worse and not the 
better for the removal of any of the restrictions which 
at present enable them to exist at all in the District. 
In so far as they are to-day a healthy and thriving 
race they are mainly so because of the protection 
they have received. Without it we believe that their 
numbers would be very much smaller and they would 
be a down-trodden community. 
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We do not assert that protection by itself is 
sufficient to create stamina in a backward people. Nor 
do we claim that the non-Regulation system has 
succeeded to the extent intended by the Government. 
We believe that, generally speaking. Government 
officials who are intimate with the District would 
endorse this. In certain directions, in details of 
administration it is capable of improvement, but 
in essentials, and in basic principles, it is, we are 
confident, the only system which is suitable to the 
district and people. It might even, with very groat 
benefit, be extended to adjacent districts also. We 
believe that the administration can be improved in 
certain details and we are preparing to submit 
proposals to the Government of Bihar and Orissa for 
such improvements as we believe will steadily contri¬ 
bute to the growth of self-dependence and to the 
general uplift and advancement, socially and politi¬ 
cally of the aboriginal races in this district and 
adjacent areas. It is, we are sure, no less the desire 
of Government than it is our own, that the 
people themselves should desire, when they are 
able to fend for themselves, to be emancipated from 
Governmental leading strings. 

We do not wish to burden the Statutory Com¬ 
mission with mere details of administration which 
fall within the competence of the local Government. 
We would only stress the importance of retaining the 
present system of government in the Santa! Parganas 
in the interests of the people most closely concerned, 
and in this recommendation we believe we have the 
entire support not only of every non-official who 
knows anything at all about the District, but also 
of the whole Santal population, and of most of 
the Government officials who have had practical 
experience of the system of administration. 

Our proposals are as follows :— 

1. That the Santal Parganas continue to bo 
regarded as a Backward District for the purposes of 
administration. 

2. That it be governed by Regulations passed 
executively by the Local Government with the 
approval of the Central Government, and that its 
administration be excluded, for the present, from the 
purview of the Provincial Legislative Council. This 
Council has hitherto shown very little regard for the 
interests of the aborigines of the Province, and the 
latter have little to hope for from the various political 
parties of the country as these at present exist. 

3. That with a view to the steady development of 
racial self-dependence of the aborigines such pro¬ 
visions of the Local Self-Government Act as appear 
practicable to the Local Government be gradually 
applied to this District, this policy to proceed pari 
passu with the growth in fitness of Santals to be 
employed by Government to administer this Act. 

4. That the special cadre of officers known as the 
Santal Commission be revived. 

This District was formerly administered by a 
special body of men known as “Santal Officers.” 
They were mostly Anglo-Indians who spent most of 
their official career in the District. They were en¬ 
couraged to learn the language, were specially trained ' 
in the local system of administration, and were 
expected to tour about the villages and to get amongst 
the people. In recent years, for various reasons this 
most excellent system has practically ceased to exist. 
Deputy-Magistrates and other officers who have served 
in other Districts are posted to this District, and in 
the nature of the case, these men, however good 
they may be, can know little or nothing about the 
people, their language or their customs, while the 
system of administration being different from what 
they have been accustomed to, some of them, no 
doubt, start off with a prejudice- against it, and this 
must affect their work adversely, even if uncon¬ 
sciously. Then too the motor car has done away with 
the old camping system, and we submit that the 
result has not been altogether to the advantage of 
the people or conducive to efficiency. It is difficult 


for these men, good officers all of them, to pull their 
whole weight in working a peculiar system unless 
they are part and parcel of it. We suggest therefore 
that the Santal Qommission be revived and that 
either Anglo-Indians or Indians be recruited for it, 
that a knowledge of the local vernacular be obligatory, 
a sound training in the local form of administration 
be given them and that they be encouraged to get 
amongst the people. It ought never to be impossible, 
as it is only too frequently the case at present, for an 
illiterate aboriginal to speak to a Deputy-Magistrate in 
Court in his own language. 

5. That the present basis of electoral franchise be 
expanded to enable the aboriginal population of the 
Province to be more truly represented in the Legisla¬ 
tive Council. The present franchise is of such a limited 
nature as to effectively prevent any proper representa¬ 
tion of the aboriginal races of Bihar. The Santal 
Parganas, for instance, has three elected members of 
the Provincial Legislative Council—two Hindus and 
one Mahomedan Two of these are Congressmen, and 
the other an Independent with a strong bias towards 
the Congress Party. They do not in any wise whatever 
represent the large aboriginal population, whose 
interest in politics, especially of the Congress pattern, 
is nil. But it would probably have made a very 
great difference if every Santal village Headman and 
Parganait had had a vote. These men have a stake 
in the country, they are the recognised leaders of the 
people, and their number is sufficiently great to make 
itself felt in any election. So long as the franchise 
remains as it is at present the aborigines will continue 
to lack representation and to take no interest in 
politics. 

We pass this suggestion on to the Commission for 
their sympathetic consideration. We would not 
restrict the vote to Santals only but would give it to 
all pradhans and headmen. . 

Dated, Barhartva, E.I.R. Loop Line, 

May 20th, 1928. 

(Rev.) T. Lenman, 
Church Missionary Society. Nominated 
member of the Legislative Coimcil 
to represent aborigines. 

The Substance of this Memorandum which bears 
the signature of the writer, has been submitted to 
and received the approval and endorsement of the 
following Missionaries, representative Santals, and 
other non-Officials, amongst others :— 

Missionaries :— 

Rev. W. J. Tillott, Pathra, Santal Parganas. 
Church Missionary Society. 

Rev. R. Rosenlimd, Santal Mission of the 
Northern Churches. 

Rev. P. O. Bedding, Santal Mission of the 
Northern Churches. 

Rev. M. A. Pedersen, Santal Mission of the 
Northern Churches. 

Rev. J. M. Macphail, M.D., United Free Church 
of Scotland Mission. 

Rev. W. Dempster, M.D., United Free Church of 
Scotland Mission. 

Dr. Ronald Macphail, United Free Church of 
Scotland Mission. 

Rev. W. Miller, United Free Church of Scotland 
Mission. 

Santals :—■ 

Rev. C. H. Koomar, Church Missionary Society. 

Rev. J. Soren, Church Missionary Society. 

Rev. L. Murmu, Church Missionary Society. 

Rev. S. Murmu, Church Missionary Society. 

Christo Das Tudu, Headmaster, Pathra M.E. 
School. 

Mr. E. H. Koomar, Offg. District Inspector of 
Schools, Santal Parganas. 

Mr. R. R. Kisku Rapaz, Spl. Dy-Inspector of 
Schools, Santal Parganas. 

Mr. S. vS. Murmu, Sub-Inspector of Schools* 
Godda. 
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Mr. P. J. Soren, Sub-Inspector of Schools, 
Bajmahal. 

Mr. I. K. Tudu, Sub-Inspector of Schools, 
Pakaur. 

Mr. R. M. C. Soren, Sub-Inspector of Schools, 
Jamtara. 

And over 80 other signatures. 


Other non-Officials :— 

Mr. S. S. Day, M.L.C., Late S.D.O. Rajmahal, 
Deoghar and Dumka. 

Mr. S. p. D. Shaw, District Inspector of Schools, 
Santal Parganas. 

Rev. P. L. Singh, M.L.C., Nominated member 
representing aborigines. 


PATNA. 

Dated 17th December, 1928. 
MORNING. 


PRESENT : 

All the Members of the Commission, of the Central Committee (except Rao Bahadur Rajah and 
Mr. Kikabhai Premchand), and of the Bihar and Orissa Provincial Committee (except the 
Rajah Bahadur of Amawan). 


The “ BACKWARD TRACTS.” 


Mr. J. A. Hubback, I.C.S., Special 
Officer, Reforms, Government of Bihar 
and Orissa. 

Mr. R. E. Russell, I.C.S., Revenue, 
Secretary to the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa. 

Mr. M. G. Hallett, I.C.S., Collector and 
Valuer. 

281. Chairman : I think we had better begin, 
Mr. Hubback, with a few questions to you. Perhaps 
I may try to shorten matters on behalf of the 
Conference as a whole. First of all I have a few 
questions which are more geographical than anything 
else. As I make it out, we are really here concerned, 
are we not, with Chota Nagpur, which contains five 
districts ?—(Mr. Hubback) Yes. 

282. And with another group which we may call 
the Santal Parganas and Angul, which are dealt with 
under an additional section of the Government of 
India Act. There is also Sambalpur, which lies 
outside Chota Nagpur ?—Yes, it is part of the Orissa 
division and not of the Chota Nagpur division. 

283. To put the thing in terms which will be under¬ 
stood by those of us who come from Great Britain, as 
I make it out the area of Chota Nagpur is about the 
size of Ireland. It works out to about 38,000 square 
miles ?—38,000 square miles is the total area of all the 
backward tracts, including Chota Nagpur. 

284. They come to more than Ireland, which I 
think is 32,000 square miles !—Yes. 

285. The Chota Nagpur area consists of Hazaribagh, 
Ranchi, Palamau, Singhbhum, and then I suppose 
there are the Santal Parganas and Manbhum. It 
constitutes altogether between one-third and one half 
of the whole province ?—38,000 square miles out of 
84,000 square miles of British territory. 

280. Let us see how these are dealt with under 
the sections of the Government of India Act. There 
is a section, is not there—section 71—^which makes it 
possible for regulations to be made for the peace and 
good government of an area in British India which 
will take it quite outside the regular scheme of legis¬ 
latures and ministers which ordinarily applies ?— 
I would not put it precisely in that way. • 


Khan Bahadur Muhammad Hamid, late 
Settlement Officer, Sambelpur. 

Mgr. L. Van Hoeck, Catholic Bishop of 
Ranchi. 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. K. Kennedy, Bishop 
of Chota Nagpur. 

The Rev. T. Lenman, M.L.C. (repre* 
senting the Missionaries). 

287. Put it in your own way and tell us what section 
71 does ?—Section 71 permits the Secretary of State to 
apply the section to any part of British India. When 
the section has been applied it is then possible for the 
Governor-General in Council, on the advice of the 
local Government, to make regulations for the area 
to which the section has been already applied which 
have the force of law; that is to say, it is a way of 
making positive legislation for these particular areas. 

288. I understand that has been done in reference 
to the Santal Parganas and Angul ?—^That is so. 

289. Just make this clear to me. Does the law 
which is passed by the provincial ooimcil of Bihar and 
Orissa apply to the Santal Parganas ?—No. 

290. Or to Angul ?—Not without the definite Act 
of the Governor under section 62A, by which he can 
apply it either in full or subject to such exceptions 
or modifications as he thinks fit. 

291. Turning to section 52a, I understand that 
section of the Act will apply to all these districts of 
which we are now speaking ?—That is so. 

292. Both the Santal Parganas and Angul and the 
others ?—^Yes, but Angul has additional restrictions. 

293. I am still speaking of section 62A. Never 
mind whether anything else applies: does section 
52A apply to all these areas ?—Yes. 

294. Just describe to us (I have it before me) what 
section 62a does ?—If I am permitted to take Angul 
first, section 52a permits the Government of India 
by notification to restrict the application of the 
present constitution, the general Constitution of 
India, in certain backward tracts. That notification 
was pubhshed immediately after the Reforms came 
in, on January 3rd, 1920. 

295. I see the reason why you mention that. If 
you take the first page of this Memorandum on the 
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backward tracts*, you-will see the year is omitted. 
It is at the end of the first paragraph. The notifica¬ 
tion there set out is that of the Governor-General in 
Council “ dated the 3rd January,” but it does not 
give the year. It is 1920, immediately after the new 
scheme of Reforms came into operation ?—Precisely. 

296. As I follow it, to begin with the result of it is 
that all these areas I have just recited have thus been 
declared and notified to be backward tracts ?—Yes. 

297. When they are thus declared to be backward 
tracts, the Governor-General in Council may then 
make directions, the substance of which is set out on 
pages 333 and 334t of thi§ document, is not it ?—And 
also on page 332t. As regards page 332t, the Governor 
in Council can du’ect that “ any Act of the local 
legislature of Bihar and Orissa shall not apply to the 
said territories or to any part thereof, or shall apply 
thereto subject to such exceptions or modifications as 
the Governor may think fit.” 

298. Those exceptions and modifications are, I 
think, to be found on pages 333 and 334t ?—No; I beg 
your pardon, but I am afraid that is not so. That is 
as regards general legislation, legislation applying to 
the whole province. The exception on page 334t 
applies specially to laws solely applicable to all or any 
of the territories specified in this notification. 

299. I was not saying what pages 333 and 334t con¬ 
tained ; I was saying pages 333 and 334]' were the pages 
which would contain whatever the Governor-General 
in Council’s directions were. However, explain it in 
your own way.—There is a special provision for 
legislation applying particularly to the territories 
that are notified; that is to say, for example, the 
Tenancy Act for the district of Ranchi. That would 
come under the powers given at the top of page 334f. At 
the same time, the Governor has also powers to restrict 
the application of a general Act, an Act applying to 
the whole province; he can restrict its application to 
any of the backward tracts. The effect is described 
on pages 348 and 349t, paragraph 26, of the Memoran¬ 
dum on the backward tracts. 

300. Let us see if we agree as to the results. I think 
I follow it. So far as the Central Legislature is 
concerned, if the Central Legislature is minded to pass 
a law which will be solely applicable to this scheduled 
area, the law must contain a provision that it shall 
come into operation only at a time and subject to 
such modifications as the Governor-General in 
Council directs ?—Yes. 

301. That is what I meant when I said you would 
find part of it on page 333t. It is stated on page 334t, 
is not it ?—Yes. 

302. The other provision is to be found, as I make it 
out, on page 333t, namely, that so far as the Angul 
district is concerned at any rate there is in effect no 
transferred subject, so that section 46(1) of the Act is 
construed as though the whole field was reserved ?— 
That applies only to the district of Angul. 

303. So it says at the top of page 333t. Then I 
understand in the areas to which section 71 applies 
(the Santal Parganas and Angul) there is not ordy a 
restrictive or restraining power, but a positive 
enacting power by regulation ?—That is so, precisely. 

304. Mr. Cadogan : I want to ask you one or two 
questions, Mr. Hubback, on the constitutional issue. 
The Chairman has already brought out the fact that 
the districts of Chota Nagpur and the Santal Parganas 
and Angul have all been notified backward tracts 
under section 62 a ?-—Yes. 

305. He has also brought out the fact that the 
Santal Parganas and Angul are governed by regula¬ 
tions under section 71, and that is not the case with 
regard to Chota Nagpur ?■—Yes. 

306. I want rather to elaborate that. I want to 
know whether I have got this quite right. I want to 
compare the two systems. The chief characteristic of 
what I may call the Santal system, the system under 
section 71, is the concentration of all the principal 
activities of government in the hands of commissioners, 

* Vol. XII, p. 332. 


deputy commissioners and subordinate officers : that 
is it, broadly ?—Yes, broadly. 

307. To enter into further detail, the system 
operates to check litigation, to protect the poor 
litigant, and I think provides some modification of the 
law of usuary in favour of the debtor!-—Yes. 

308. While on the other hand, in Chota Nagpur 
there is no such power under section 71 ?—That is so. 

309. Nor is the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts, 
or the application of the ordinary laws, excluded to 
anything like the same extent. There is no suggestion 
is there, that Chota Nagpur wishes to be governed in 
the same way as the Santal Parganas ? May I put it 
in this way. Subject to the three points brought out 
in the various memoranda—that is to say, the 
retontion of the tribal land laws, the fostering of 
education by Government, and the employment of 
sympathetic officials who have a knowledge of the 
country—I take it that Chota Nagpur is content 
with the form of government which at present 
obtains. Am I right in saying that ?—Broadly you 
are, but there is just one point I should like to make, 
and that is as regards Kolhan, which is about one- 
third of the district of Singhbhum. That is an area 
inhabited almost entirely by aborigines, it is a 
Government estate, so that Government is the sole 
landlord, and in practice the Santal Parganas system 
has been kept going there, though it has not got the 
legal backing of section 71. 

311. Mr. Cadogan: Although the systems of 
government are not the same in the various districts, 
there is this striking similarity in the situation, is 
there not ? The local Government only instituted 
these special methods of governing the tracts after 
the existing laws had been proved quite unworkable, 
and when a crisis had been precipitated by what 
I might call open rebellion ?—That is certainly so as 
regards the Santal Parganas. 

312. But was not it following upon a rising in Chota 
Nagpur ?— [Mr. Hallett) : The rising there was much 
later. I think it was about 1890 and no fresh 
legislation was imdertaken after that. 

313. It was not in consequence ?— (Mr. Hubback) : 
No constitutional legislation, no. 

314. I do not quite know to whom to address my 
next question, as to the representation. I gather 
from the Government memorandum that in Bihar 
and Orissa, aborigines represent 14 per cent, of the 
population : is not that so ?—I think that is a fairly 
close figure. 

316. I do not know whether the Bishop of Ranchi 
would like to answer these questions. On the ques¬ 
tion of representation in the House, in Chota Nagpur 
the aborigines I beheve are 68 per cent, ^f the 
population ?— {Mgr. Van Hoeck) : Yes. 

316. The remaining 42 per cent, of the population, 
how do they compare with the aborigines ?—The 
remaining 42 per cent, of the population, of course, are 
Hindus and Muhammadans, who come from outside. 

317. Are they in a much higher state of civilisation, 
or not ?—Very much higher, I should not say as a 
general rule, namely, all of them, but among them 
there are Bengalis, for instance, there are Muhamma¬ 
dans that have certainly a good high state of educa¬ 
tion and civilisation, while amongst the aboriginals 
there is none—of course, if I say none I do not exclude, 
perhaps, half a dozen or a dozen or so; but that is, 
I think, the real position. 

318. With regard to the 68 per cent, are those who 
have adopted the Hindu religion and customs, and so 
on included ?—I think the 58 per cent, included all 
the aboriginals, whether Hinduised or not Hinduised. 

319. While on the subject of representation, the 
number of aboriginal electors is very disproportionate, 
is it not ?— {Mr. Hubback) ; Perhaps I may answer 
the question. Page 347t shows the figure. 

320. Mr. Cadogan: I understand that their 
interests are represented in the legislative council by 
the nominated members, besides any members whom 
they may be able to elect in the general constituencies 

t Vol. XII. 
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in those areas in which they have a preponderance of 
the votes. I think there are nine members in the 
general constituencies from the districts ?—^Yea. 

321. Would it be fair to say that seven out of these 
nine cannot be identified in any way with the interests 
of the aborigines ?—Only one is nominated who is an 
aboriginal; is not that so 1 —^There is one aboriginal 
who is elected for the Singhbhum district, and there 
is the member of the Provincial Committee, Rai 
Bahadur Roy. Those are the two in this document 
whom I take as bein^ really representative of the 
aboriginal. 

322. Only two; that is what I am driving at. I 
wanted to find out how far they were representative. 
Then I want to ask one or two questions on the 
characteristics of the aboriginal population, because 
it must be the determining factor in considering what 
measure of reforms, if any, is appropriate. They have 
been described, I think, in one of the memoranda as 
a contented, law-abiding, If^al pec^le, confident of 
the good will and abiUty of the Government to 
protect them. Now, I have only read the outline of 
their history, but it seems that directly they are 
exploited they become an 3 rihing but law-abiding and 
trustworthy ?— (Mgr. Van Hoeck); They really are 
trusting in the Government, and they want to 
demonstrate in some way to Government their 
wrongs. That is what they attempted to do in the 
risings. 

323. During the non-co-operation movement they 
came completely imder the influence of the non- 
co-operators,as far as I can make out ?— (Dr. Kennedy): 
That is not the case at all. I can give you an instance. 
In Murhi, where there is a large bazaar, 30 miles from 
Ranchi, the non-co-operating agents who came there 
and tried to stir them up were driven out of the 
bazaar. 

324. A number did come imder their influence, 
I imderstand ?—A small percentage. 

325. Chairman ; May I just be clear. Dr. Kennedy, 
your headquarters would be Ranchi, I take it t— (Dr. 
Kennedy): Yes, but at the time of the non-co-operat¬ 
ing movement 1 was living in Murhi, the place I have 
just quoted. 

326. Mr. Oadogan; Another question on their 
characteristics. They are not hopelessly primitive, 
and they have potentialities foi; development. The 
education statistics bear that out, do they not ?—^Yes. 

327. I think your point is that for the present they 
require protection, but they will profit by it so that 
ultimately they will cease to need it. That is the 
point, I think, of all those who have submitted 
memoranda on the province ?—Yes. 

328. Has there been any agitation from the 
aborigines or from any other part of the community 
in any legislature indicating any desire to bring the 
backward tracts completely within the ambit of the 
Reforms ?—^None. 

329. Surely there has been discussion and debate ? 
Has not there been a discussion ?—Not from the 
aboriginal side. 

330. Surely there has been a discussion in the 
Central Legislature and also in the local legislatwe ? 
— (Mr. Hvbback): There have been these discussions, 
but they have not originated from the aborigines. 

Chairman : I had understood the position, from 
reading these pages, to be this. I thirds the position 
was that as far as could be ascertained the aboriginal 
themselves had shown no disposition to ask for being 
brought more completely under the normal scheme, 
and that so far as regards political discussion, the 
discussion had been in the Legislative Assembly, but 
was not instituted by those who specially spoke for the 
area. 

331. Mr. Cadogan ; There is, I think, a demand in 
all the memoranda that the present basis of the 
electoral franchise shordd be widened : is that so ?— 
(Mr. Lenman) : Changed. 

332. I think there has been a suggestion to. enable 
the village headman to have a vote, for instance ?— 
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I think that is the case in the Santal Parganas. I 
think most of us would agree with that. I cannot 
speak for the other areas. 

333. Chairman : Your headquarters are in the 
Santal Parganas ?—Yes. The headmen are the 
elected representatives of the villagers. 

Mr. Cadogan : That is all I have to ask. 

334. Chairman : Might I just ask you gentlemen 
to give yoru opinion on one or two additional broad 
points. First of all, I should like to collect your 
opinions, both the officials and the others who have 
a long acquaintance with this area. Do you consider 
that there has been material progress in an educational 
sense, in the sense of uplift in the aboriginals, diuing 
the last ten, fifteen or twenty years ?— (Dr. Kennedy) : 
Yes. (Mr. Lenman) : Yes. 

335. What is your view about that, for instance, 
Mr. Hallett ?— (Mr. HaUett) : The advance is much 
more marked in the Ranchi district, which I know 
fairly well, than it is in such a district as Singhbhum. 
That is largely due to the influence of the missions up 
there. Singhbhum has a very limited mission field, 
and on the whole I do not think they have advanced 
to such an extent as the Mundas and Oraons who live 
in the Ranchi district. 

336. You think the advance has been most striking 
in the Ranchi part of the area ?—In the areas affected 
by the mission work. 

337. Khan Bahadur Hamid, what do you feel about 
Sambalpur ?— (Khan Bahadur Hamid): In Sambalpur 
there has been a good deal of advance in the matter of 
educatitsn in the non-aboriginal part of the population, 

338. Another general question I should like you 
gentlemen to help us about is this. In some respects 
the interests of the aboriginals may not be the same as 
the interests of the other inhabitants of the area, or at 
any rate of others who come to the area. There is 
some reference to exploitation and so on in these 
documents. Do you think there is any indication of 
improved relations between these different elements 
in the population?— (Mr. Bussell) ; As far as the 
Santal Parganas are concerned I would say “ No ”; 
the aboriginal has nothing to do with the non¬ 
aboriginal if he can help it. The two communities 
keep entirely to themselves and the relations between 
the two are mostly limited to moneylending and the 
receiving of rents or litigation. 

339. Might we know the views of the Bishop of 
Ranchi, the Bishop of Chota Nagpur and Mr. Lenman ? 
— (Mr. Lenman) : I agree with Mr. Russell entirely. 
(Mgr. Van Hoeck) : In Chota Nagpur proper I think 
the position is much the same. There may not be 
such great antipathy, but there is certainly not great 
sympathy. The relations do not become close except, 
as has been mentioned, with rgard to money-lending, 
the payment of rent and such things; otherwise the 
aboriginals keep very much to themselves. (Dr. 
Kennedy) : The relations are more peaceable on 
account of the passing of the Chota Nagpur Tenancy 
Act. There is not such frequent friction between 
them now, but it is deep in the minds of the aboriginals 
that these immigrants from outside are their here¬ 
ditary enemies, and that they are restrained only by 
the British Government from exploiting them as they 
did before the passing of these Acts. That is why 
non-co-operation made no headway amongst them; 
they know quite well who are their protectors against 
the exploitation which would otherwise be their fate. 

340. There is a third general question which rather 
follows on the others; probably again it is a ease for 
individual opinion, but we should like your guidance. 
What would your views and advice be in the interests 
of these people ? Do you think the stage has been 
reached when they should have increased oppor¬ 
tunities for securing their own political representa¬ 
tion, for instance by lowering the franchise or some¬ 
thing of that sort, or do you think that for some tim 
to come they will be better dealt with by nomination 
or by the protecting hand of Government 7— (Mr. 
HaUett) : My personal opinion is that the second 
alternative is absolutely required. (Mr. Hubback) : 
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I agree with that. (Dr. Kennedy :) I concur in that 
view. 

341. "iou will appreciate that these questions are 
of great importance to the Conference. I think you 
ivill agree with me we always have to be careful, 
when men of good will are trying to raise the level of 
those that are backward, that we do not keep them 
backward by continuing indefinitely to treat them as 
incapable of exercising any sort of political function, 
when it may be you can raise them only by giving 
them the opportunity, within proper limits, of taking 
greater care of themselves and one another. You 
know the difficulty; it presents itself all over the 
world ?— (Dr. Kennedy :) I thoroughly appreciate it; 
but if you let a child walk too soon it is liable to 
become bandy-legged. 

342. But if you do not let it walls at all it will fall 
down whenever it tries ?— (Mgr. Van Hoeck .■) It is not 
necessary to keep them constantly in bondage. As 
a matter of fact there is another system which I do 
not know whether you mentioned ; instead of having 
the protecting hand of Government always over 
them many aboriginals desire to be put under their 
own Government, of course with a Chief Commissioner 
or Lieutenant-Governor or someone over them. The 
whole tract would be homogeneous, and within that 
tract, since they would all be of the same standing, 
you might grant them higher political powers. Then 
it will be their own business. I know them well; 
from conversations I have had with them I do not 
think any of them will appreciate a widened basis of 
representation. Why? Because they are still like 
children, as the Bishop of Chota Nagpur has said, and 
anyone who is not an aboriginal has his own advantage 
to look for and can bring them round. It is astonish¬ 
ing to see the simple ideas by which they allow them¬ 
selves to be carried away. Hence they say : “ If we 
had our own Government here, whatever we decided 
would belong to us and we should have to consider 
ourselves alone.” I think then they would take a 
much greater interest. Among themselves they have 
meetings where they discuss tribal matters with the 
greatest interest, because they know there they are 
their own masters, and what they decide they can 
insist on being done; they know that whatever are 
the disadvantages and advantages it has been decided 
on by their own people. 

343. There is a difficulty, is not there, in the fact 
that interspersed among them is this other population, 
living in the same area and which in many places 
forms a quite substantial percentage ?—Knowing the 
aboriginals, I would say they would look to their own 
advantage, but they would not do things to the dis¬ 
advantage of others. That is what I think. They 
would keep secure their own rights as they are now ; 
they would insist on that; but as far as I know the 
aboriginals they would not go further and willingly 
and knowingly try to do harm to the others. They 
would simply try to save their own position; that is 
all. 

Chairman .* I should like to make one observation, 
both to you gentlemen and to my colleagues here in 
the Conference. This is, of course, a most interesting 
subject, of which it is most attractive to learn all the 
details. At the same time, we must remember that 
even on this subject the Conference is primarily 
concerned with the constitutional question; that is 
to say, it is concerned with considering what is the 
proper stmeture of the Constitution of British India 
so far as it is affected by this special situation. It is 
not the business of the Conference to decide, and 
therefore it is only incidentally relevant to discuss, 
whether a particular set of people should or should 
not be dealt with under a particular section; the 
important question is, are sections such as section 71 
and section 52A sections which are found to have a 
useful application in British India, as for instance 
here, and is the scheme which they authorise a scheme 
which needs to be provided for constitutionally in 
somewhat different terms. What particular declara¬ 
tion is made or what particular schedule is drawn up 


is of course not a matter which the report which may 
proceed from this inquiry would decide. 

344. Major Attlee : I gather that in the Santal 
Parganas jmu have a very complete indigenous 
organisation, have you not ?— (Mr. Russell:) Yes. 
There is a complete organisation over the greater part 
of the district. The village is the unit. 

345. Are those villages self-governed to some 
extent ?■—^The Code of law regulating the village 
customs and rights is administered primarily by the 
headman, and the ryots of the village have a right to 
approach the sub-divisional officer or the deputy 
commissioner if they are dissatisfied with his decision. 

346. Is there any larger unit than the village ? Is 
there any sort of tribal gathering ?—Yes. In the 
portion of the district known as the Damin-i-Koh 
which is an aboriginal reserve more or less there is a 
higher stage than that. Groups of villages ranging 
from about 15 to 50 are under the control of one man 
called parganait who is elected by the headmen of the 
group and he performs police functions as well as 
judicial functions. He is the head of the tribal 
judicial organisation and he has certain judicial 
functions delegated to him by Government. 

347. There is in fact an indigenous system of self- 
government ?—Yes. 

348. I should like to know how far that obtains in 
the rest of Chota Nagpur ?— (Mr Hallett :) There also 
is a similar system in one part of Singhbhum, the 
Kolhan, while in the rest the village system has 
practically died out. It is the same there as in Bihar 
in respect of village self-government. 

349. You say it has died out. Is there any kind of 
organisation among the aborigines ?—(Dr. Kennedy :) 
There is a very complete organisation with regard to 
social matters. They have a number of villages 
grouped together and one man is chosen as the head 
and he determines the things about outcasting and 
things of that sort. 

350. That is really the point. It does not matter 
very much whether he performs this function or that. 
You have in effect there a habit of self-government in 
certain matters by the aborigines ?—Yes. 

351. Do you think on the whole that it is fairly 
administered 7-—(Mgr. Van Hoeck :) I think the system 
works fairly well. (Mr. Lenman:) It is the only 
system which can work very well among the abori¬ 
gines. 

352. I was interested in what the Bishop of Ranchi 
was saying. Would you suggest that possibly the 
best way to treat this area would be to take it out 
from the present province and have a separate 
organisation with possibly a headship and thus 
develop the indigenous system ?— (Mgr. Van Hoeck :} 
This, I think, is in the mind of very many of the 
aborigines, that is of those who have some education. 

I think that is really what they would like to have. 
They want to have a self-contained area having the 
same problems. They do not want to treat the 
others as their enemies provided everybody within 
that tract submitted to the same laws. Then they 
say there will be scope for looking into their private 
affairs. At the present time, if I may make a further 
remark, this is very difficult. At present Bihar is 
much more advanced than Chota Nagpur and has its 
own very serious problems. It is very difficult for 
one man to attend to ve;y serious problems on one 
side and to very serious problems which are quite 
different on the other. 'V^at the people of Chota 
Nagpur feel is that unless they are taken by them¬ 
selves and considered as a group their problems 
cannot receive sufficient attention however much one 
might be sympathetic. Even from the most sym¬ 
pathetic man they cannot expect all that they want 
if he has to look to so many other things. The 
Bihari has first to look to his own things. 

353. Chairman : Perhaps it might be put in this 
way. I gather from what you say that the view of 
these aborigines is that they do not feel able to trust 
the Biliari to look after them ?—would not say that 
they distrust. Whether it is the Bihari or some other 
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they do not think so far. You may put the very best 
man; but since he has his own problems, since he 
has his own interests, naturally they feel “ you are 
yourself busy about your own problems and our 
problems will not receive as much attention as they 
require.” 

. 354. Major Attlee : Do you, gentlemen, agree in 
this view ?— {Dr. Kennedy :) I think the Chairman has 
put it very mildly. The attitude of the aborigines 
to the Bihari and to the Bengali generally is “ Timeo 
Danaos et dona jerentes." 

355. The point I want to put to you is this. What 
do you think of the idea ? Do you think it is a good 
thing if these tracts were formed into a separate 
government ?■—I see two sides to that question. I 
refrained from mentioning that point in my memo¬ 
randum and I would rather not be compelled to answer 
that. I will have to discuss it at considerable length 
if I have to give my opinion. 

356. I would just like to ask one other question 
and that is the impact of industrialism on the abori¬ 
gine. I thinlc a good many of your aborigines go and 
work in the mines., I do not know if they go to 
Jamshedpur. But what is the effect on the aborigine 
when he comes back home or when he stays there ? 
Perhaps he remains much as he was before on the 
whole when he comes back home.— (Mgr. Van Hoeck :) 
I would say this. There is an organisation in Chota 
Nagpur which sends labourers to the Andaman 
Islands. It is being very well arranged by the 
Government. They work in the Andamans and they 
are allowed to come back. All the conditions are 
settled before they go and when they come back they 
return with a certain amount of money and they 
become more industrious and the people certainly 
like to go there. As for the mines, I believe the 
mines in Chota Nagpur have the same effect oh the 
aborigines as they have anywhere else. They do not 
improve the aborigines at all. As a matter of fact I 
have spoken to very many of the people who have 
come back from the mines and they say they will not 
go back to the mines unless they are compelled to do 
so on account of starvation. They may be very poor 
and they may have scarcely anything to eat, but they 
would not like to go to the mines. I believe this is 
simply because there is no organisation. They go to 
the mines as any other workman goes and whatever 
money they earn they spend it as once. 

357. In any case you agree the aborigine requires 
the greatest possible protection in the light of the 
industrial developments that are taking place ?—I 
think he would. On account of the want of education 
none of them can occupy in these industries any 
position above that of the simple labourer and that 
is the great difficulty. As long as their own people 
cannot occupy the position of clerks—taking the 
smallest position to begin with—scarcely any im¬ 
provement is possible. That is why they especially 
ask for special organisation for themselves. 

358. Bai Bahadur S, C. Roy : Mr. Hubback, you 
now say that “four million ” on page 103* of the 
memorandum is a mistake for 5\ million l—(Mr. 
Hubback :} The figure given on page 103* of the main 
memorandum is 4 million. It was taken from an old 
administration report. To the best of my ability I 
estimate that 5J million is more likely to be the right 
figure than 4 million. 

The Chairman ; I understand that it is agreed that 
the following correction might be made : On page 103* 
of the Government memorandum strike out the 
words “ four million ” and substitute “ million.” 

359. Bai Bahadur S. C. Roy : On page 337* of the 
book you speak of the “ long struggle between these 
aliens and the aboriginal population ” of the Ranchi 
district. Again on page 338* you speak of the “ subor¬ 
dination of the cultivators to the landlords in many 
places.” In the same page you speak of the great 
power of the landholder over his tenants in Hazari- 
bagh. Now in these circumstances do you not think 


it desirable not to strengthen further the power of the 
landlord over the aborigines ?—I should certainly be 
averse to a modification of the Chota Nagpur Tenancy 
Act in that sense. 

360. I am not talking of the Chota Nagpur Tenancy 
Act at all. Do you not think it desirable not to 
strengthen the power which the landlord has over the 
tenants either in council or in some other way ?—I 
think the question will mainly arise in the Tenancy 
Act. In general I agree with you. 

361. Now do you not think that in the Bihar 
council the landlords are over represented ?—I cer¬ 
tainly would not say that. 

362. On page 126* you give a list of the men elected 
to the council according to which the landlords are 
38 in 1920, 30 in 1923 and 27 in 1926. That is they 
are exclusively landlords. Then you give other 
classes such as lawyers, politicians, European planters 
and so on. But there are also landlords in these 
groups, are there not ?•—In the sense that they hold a 
certain amount of land in addition to their ordinary 
profession ? 

363. Many lawyers do hold land and even European 
planters do hold; is that not a fact ?—Perhaps two 
or three of those mentioned on page 126, apart from 
landlords, hold a certain amount of interest in land. 

364. So you agree that apart from the landholders- 
given there, there are also landholders among other 
classes mentioned there ?—Yes, a few. 

365. And that is why we read in the Bihar and 
Orissa Administration Report for 1921, page 15, that 
in the election of 1920 out of the 76 elected members 
for the legislative council, 45 represented the land- 
owners and out of 10 for the Legislative Assembly 7 
represented the landowners ? Is that statement of 
fact correct ?—I assume so. I am not responsible for 
that statement. 

366. Do these numbers 38, 30, 27 represent the 
great landowners ?—No, certainly not. They include 
everybody whose main interest is in the land. 

367. Then is the statement in the administration 
report of 1921 incorrect!—I am not responsible for 
that statement. 

Chairman'. One does not assume always that be¬ 
cause a man belongs to a particular class, if he is 
elected by a general electorate to serve in the council 
he represents the particular class to which he belongs. 

Bai Bahadur S. C. Roy : There is the Government 
statement and it may be taken for what it is worth. 

368. Chairman: Is the point of the questions 
which you are now putting really this, that you want 
to support the view that the backward tracts should 
remain rmder the special system which now prevails ? 

Bai Bahadur S. C. Roy : No; the backv^-ard tracts 
should be separated and formed into a separate 
province by themselves. 

Chairman : I do not think the question as to how 
many landlords or landowners there are in the legisla¬ 
tive council would necessarily go to prove that. I 
thought your point was this, that it was not desirable 
that the backward tracts should come under the 
control and power of the legislative coimcil but it was 
desirable that in some way or other they should be 
specially treated having regard to their special 
interests and needs. 

Bai Bahadur 8. C. Roy : In this way the interests 
of the Chota Nagpur people will suffer by being under 
a cormcil where the landlord element predominates. 

369. Chairman : That is exactly what I thought. 
Just tell me what was the year of the Chota Nagptrr 
Tenancy Act! 

Bai Bahadur 8. C. Roy ; 1908, sir. That has not 
given the full relief that the aborigines require and 
which they deserve. 

370. Chairman : At any rate you do not want to 
alter that part of it which is favourable to the tenants ? 

Bai Bahadur 8. C. Roy : Certainly, sir. 

371. Chairman: And I suppose you might perhaps 
thml- that the legislative council of the province with 
its coirsiderable landlord element might not be a body 
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which, if left entirely to itself, would preserve the 
tenants’ rights in Chota Nagpur ? 

Mai Bahadur S. C. Roy : Yes, sir. And not only 
that, but any improvements that the ryots would 
require might not be favourably considered by the 
cotmcil. Therefore, they want a separate council in 
which their interests will be sufficiently represented. 

372. Babu Chandreshvar Prashad ; Is it not 
necessary here to know, sir, from Mr. Hubback and 
Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy whether any attempt has ever 
been made to thwart or to amend the Chota Nagpur 


Tenancy Act in such a way as to adversely affect the 
interest of the tenants ? 

Cha,irman : So far as I know, it has not been the 
case, and I do not know if anything is suggested. 
Still the fact remains that as things are any attempt 
to pass legislation which might be thought to be to 
the prejudice of the Chota Nagpur tenants will be an 
attempt to come under the special section of the 
Government of India Act, and, therefore, necessarily 
will be checked. I am not making any criticism 
against anybody. But that is the present position. 


AFTERNOON. 

Deputation on subject of Backward Tracts ” (continued) together with 
Deputation from CHOTA NAGPUR IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY. 

The Deputation consisted of :— 


Rev. Joel Lakra, President (Spokes¬ 
man). 

Rev. Gabriel Hemrom. 

Rai Saheb Ban^ Ram Uraon. 

Mr. P. Hurad. 

1. Chairman: Rev. Joel Lakra, you are the 
president of the Chota Nagpur Improvement Society ? 
{Rev. Joel Lakra); Yes. 

2. And the spokesman of the deputation you have 
introduced ?—Yes. 

3. I understand the gentlemen in your deputation 
represent both non-Christians and Christians of the 
Roman Catholic Mission, the S.P.G. Mission and the 
Lutheran Church ?—That is correct. 

4. We have, of course, your Memorandum and 
we had the opportunity of studying it. Shall 
we for the moment leave that matter and put 
some questions dealing with the general subject ? A 
little later on we will ask you if you have anything 
in addition to say ?—May I request the honourable 
members of the Commission to allow us to read an 
address at the beginning. 

6. Chairman : It is very good of your deputation- 
We shall, of course, be very glad to have the address. 
But do you think it is quite necessary to have it at 
first ? We want to go on with our business in yiew of 
the fact that we have these other gentlemen also 
here and some of them have to go away soon. Would 
you mind if we postponed this for some time later ? 
(After a stop.) Might I just.see a copy of the address ? 
(A copy was handed over to the Chairman.) I 
think, if you do not mind, Mr. Lakra, as it is rather a 
long document we will ask you to do this a little 
later in the afternoon. For the moment you and your 
deputation might be content just to be present here 
as some other questions are being put which affect 
the aboriginals of the Chota Nagpur area. We 
shall be glad to take the opportunity of hearing 
your address later on ?—Thank you. 

Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy : I understand that in that 
address they are putting forward a scheme and 
probably a perusal of that may simplify the cross- 
examination. 

6. Chairman : Would you mind, Mr. Lakra, if I 
treated it as having been handed in to me. If you 
like I will summarise it to the Conference now, and 
that will be treating it as having been handed in to 
me ?—^Yes. 

Chairman: This is an address, gentlemen, pre¬ 
sented by the deputation and is signed at the end 
by the members of the deputation. It says :— 

“ As representatives of the aborigines of Chota 
Nagpur who number about five millions, we beg to 


Babu E. Topono. 

Babu Patras Dungdung. 

Babu Laurentius Barla. 

Pandit Masih Dayal Hujur, and 
Babu Emil Kerketta. 

accord a most cordial and respectful welcome to 
you. We are sincerely grateful to you, sir, for your 
having come to this distant country at great dis¬ 
comfort, loss and trouble to yourselves, only to 
listen to our grievances and aspirations and to settle 
a satisfactory constitutional scheme for us by which 
our grievances may be remedied and aspirations 
fulfilled as far as possible. 

“ We feel confident, sirs, that after you have 
patiently heard and sympathetically considered our 
case, you will be convinced of the justice of our 
demand for a more suitable and progressive Constitu¬ 
tion which will afford us full scope to develop more 
rapidly on lines suited to the genius of our race and 
which will enable us to attain to the full height of our 
capabilities for political, social, economic and intel¬ 
lectual development. 

“ Of all the different communities of India it is 
wo, the aborigines, sirs, who have suffered the most 
and the longest at the hands of alien peoples. Since 
the early days of British rule we have been gradually 
reduced from the position of peasant proprietors 
holding villages in joint ownership to that of humble 
cultivators of gradually descending degree of subordi¬ 
nate status down to mere serfs on lands which our 
ancestors reclaimed and owned. Alien Hindu inter¬ 
lopers have been enabled to do this by either fraud or 
force partly through our own simplicity and mainly 
through the mistakes committed by the British 
Government in throwing us without taking account 
of our past history, into the melting pot of a common 
law and common administrative system with more 
advanced districts. It may rejoice the heart of the 
mere student of comparative jurisprudence to see in 
Chota Nagpur every successive grade of rights in 
land arising out of the disintegration of the primitive 
village communes, but you, sirs, who are bent upon 
the sacred task of devising means of social and 
political amelioration for the inhabitants of his 
country, will, we are sure, feel grievously pained at 
the havoc created on our rights by the introduction 
of an unsuitable administrative and legislative 
system in Chota Nagpur. 

“ Tru0> some belated protection from further 
spoliation of our rights was sought to be given in the 
last decade by a tardy tinkering with our tenancy 
law ...” 

That refers, I suppose, to the Chota Namsur 
Nagpur Tenancy Act of 1968 ?—Yes, sir. 
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“ But that law which is based on a wrong funda¬ 
mental assumption has not been and cannot be 
effective in checking further inroads on such miserable 
remnants of our ancient rights as are still left. To 
heap insults on injury, these alien landlords daspise 
us as ‘ Mlechhas ’ and despicable creatures — more 
brutes than men, and actually stigmatise us as ‘ Kols ’ 
which we understand is a Sanskrit term for ‘ pigs.’ 

“ But we too, sirs, are human beings, with a long 
past—^longer than that of any other race in India, 
with a native genius for democratic government. 

“ If the claim of our Muhammadan fellow-country¬ 
men that either as kinsmen or as co-religionists of 
quondam rulers of India they form an important 
minority in the country and as such are entitled to 
more than their proportionate share of representation 
in the legislature and in the services—(which we do 
not certainly grudge them) ”—(meaning that their 
claim is just ?) “ We aborigines, sir, can with equal 

or perhaps greater justice claim that as descendants of 
the earliest known owners of Indian soil and with more 
hoary traditions of sovereignty in the land, we too 
are entitled to as much or perhaps greater indulgence 
and an equal, if not a larger, share in the government 
of our own people. The Mahabharata, the national 
Epic of the Hindus, records the achievements of the 
Munda sovereign, Jarasandha who ruled northern 
India from Eajgriha or Rajgir in this very district of 
Patna, .and our tradition speaks of Karakh, or 
Kurush, one of our ancestors who once ruled over 
what is now the Shahabad district and gave his name 
to that country as Kurushdes, as Buchanan in his 
memoirs tell us and Montgomery Martin in his 
Eastern India records. Similar traditiorrs of the 
ancient rule of our people over other parts of India 
might be cited in profusion. 

“ But to turn from ancient history and tradition to 
contemporary facts. At the present day the abongine.s 
of India number sixteen millions out of which as many 
as five millions and a half or more than one-tliird 
inhabit this most artificial and heterogeneous province 
of Bihar and Orissa, mostly in a compact body in 
Chota Nagpur and the Santal Parganas. Whereas, 
we aborigines form more than one-seventh of the 
population of this province and our brethren not more 
than one-tenth, they have succeeded in securing a 
place in the Bihar Cabinet and a decent representation 
in the Bihar legislature and in the judicial and execu¬ 
tive administration of the province and in other public 
services, but we, sirs, have no one to represent us 
in the Cabinet, our representation in the council is 
farcical and our representation in the public services 
is negligible.” 

7. Let me just ask you this. There are at present, 
are there not, in the council here two members who 
are nominated and in addition to that you have 
amongst others secured the return, for instance, of 
the honourable member for the Ranchi district, 
Rai Bahadur Boy, who is here, undoubtedly by your 
votes. Is not that so ?—Yes. Rai Bahadur Roy is 
perhaps the only one who really represents us. 

8. Well, no doubt, he does represent you anyway. 
Then you go on to argue— 

“ Rules by a Cabinet, of which all the Indian 
members hail from the landlord class, a class 
whose interests have always been antagonistic 
to ours, and who must necessarily fail to appre¬ 
ciate and sympathise with our needs and 
aspirations, and with a legislature in which the 
landlord element preponderates and predomi¬ 
nates, we cannot resist the feeling that our 
interests stand little chance of promotion or 
even protection. And, as a matter of fact, our 
painful experience of the last nine years of what 
people in Chota Nagpur call Bihari rule and 
landlord rule, goes far to justify that apprehen¬ 
sion,” 

Then you say that you have been denied your 
fair share in the financial arrangements for the educa¬ 
tional and other advancement of the different parts 


of the province. You consider that the Chota Nagpur 
area has not had the necessary funds for a medical 
school, or an engineering school, or an agricultural 
school or a degree college in arts and science. 

In the second place you say— 

“ Suitable aboriginal candidates for appoint¬ 
ment to public services are now frequently 
passed over in favom- of Bihari and Oriya 
candidates.” 

In the third place— 

“ The administration of justice in Chota Nagpur 
is mostly in the hands of Bihari or Oriya officers 
. . , who have no knowledge of the peculiar 
customs and habits, languages and mentality of 
our people . . 

Then you give in quotation what Sir Andrew 
Fraser wrote in the Quinquennial Administration 
Report. 

In the fourth place you say— 

“. . . the elaborate and intricate laws of 
procedure and evidence which may be suitable 
for advanced districts but are beyond the compre- 
hension of the bulk of the aborigines are produc¬ 
tive of much hardship and injustice to these 
backward peoples. If we were given our own 
legislature for the backward tracts, matters 
would have been quite different. A coimcil 
composed almost wholly of men of a higher 
culture would regard any attempt to simplify the 
law as a retrograde and reprehensive step. As 
for the inequitable provisions of our tenancy laws, 
any attempt made in the interests of the abori- 
gmal tenants to alter them would be fore¬ 
doomed to failure . . .” 

In the fifth place— 

“ In the Bihar council, the aborigines have very 
little chance of a favourable hearing, whereas 
the other important communities are fairly well 
represented , . 

In the sixth place— 

“ Such European officials as in pre-Reform days 
evmeed genuine sympathy with our needs and 
aspirations and sought to understand and help 
us so far as they could, have, under the pre.sent 
changed circumstances, very little chance of 
doing so.. In the present form of council 
government they are naturally more concerned 
with the wishes and opinions of the senior 
partner . . .” 

In the seventh place— 

“ In the council where the interests of the 
aborigines are often in conflict with those of the 
landowners or certain large mining or financial 
interests, the former are naturally likely to be 
sacrificed in favour of the latter.” 

In the eighth place you argue that this artificial 
arrangement cannot be expected to create a common 
nationalism and that such an unequal comhmation 
is bound to result in the less evolved party losing the 
good traits of their character and imbibing the worst 
features of the so-called culture. 

“ Finally, the present administrative union of 
Chota Nagpur and the Santal Parganas with 
Bihar is harmful to the senior partners as 

well . . . 

The you say that “ the aboriginal tracts have been 
illogically tacked on as a superfluous appendage to 
Bihar and Orissa ” and then you go on to say what you 
consider should be done. 

“ In our opinion, the only suitable scheme 
appears to us to be the establishment of a separate 
administration tmder a sympathetic and well 
informed Governor directly imder the Governor- 
General and a separate legislature for the 
aboriginal tracts now loosely and illogically 
tacked on to Bihar and Orissa.” 
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The advantages you mention are these— 

“ In the first place such a province vdll form 
a imiform homogeneous administrative imit. It 
is this tract which is described in the last census 
report of Bihar and Orissa as the Greater Chota 
Nagpur. The aborigines who form the bulk of 
the population of these tracts are all racially, 
linguistically and culturally akin . . .” 

“ In the second place, when we shall have our 
own legislative council and minister we shall be in 
a far better position . . .” 

“ In the third place, we shall have a separate 
judicial and executive service . . .” 

“ In the fourth place, the question of com¬ 
munal representation which is bad everywhere 
will hardly arise in the proposed aboriginal 
province. Guarantees may, however, be pro¬ 
vided for such minority interests as may exist.” 

“ In the fifth place, a separate administration 
and legislature of our own will inspire in our 
people greater national self-respect and self- 
reliance.” 

Then you say— 

“ The first and irideed the only serious objec¬ 
tion that may be raised against the scheme is the 
financial resources of the proposed province. To 
this our humble answer is that with the surplus 
of revenue that is left over after paying for our 
district administration and with the addition of 
such grants and financial arrangements as w'e 
confidently expect, the Central Govermnent will 
be pleased to make in fulfilment of their responsi¬ 
bility for the improvement of the backward 
tracts, it may be possibly by strict economy to 
pay our way . . .” 

Then you discuss also the subject of the smallness 
of the province and argue that it is big enough. Some 
other objections, you say, may be raised for the 
scheme and you argue for its advantages. I under¬ 
stand that that is the substance of what in this 
document you wish to put forward ?—Yes. We have 
also put forward two other alternative schemes 
though less satisfactory than this. 

9. I think I have summarised it fairly ?—Yes. 

10. Would you just tell me this : According to 
your imderstanding, in the old days to which you refer, 
was the system in your area one in which the village 
was owned by all people who lived there jointly ?— 
Yes. 

11. And in the old days, as you rmderstand it, 
did the villagers pay tribute to anybody else ?—In 
fact it was not called tribute; it was a kind of subs- 
scription they used to pay. 

12. To some superior ?—Yes It is only when the 
Muhammadans conquered our coimtry our people 
were compelled to pay that. 

13. Then I imderstand there has been, as you 
describe in this document, a successive disintegra¬ 
tion ; many of your villages now are not owned by a 
joint ownership but they are broken up ?•—Yes. 

14. One result of that is that it is difficult to get a 
village represented by votes from voters because 
the individual voter may not have the qualification. 
Is not that so ?—It depends on what we call qualifi¬ 
cation. 

16. Qualification at present is—is it not—the 
paying of a certain amount of rent or land revenue ?— 
That is the understood qualification, but we do not 
know what should be really the qualification.. 

16. You think that there ought to be a different 
one ?—Yes. 

17. Chairman : I want you to bear in mind that 
the Bishop of Ranchi has to get away. Would it be 
convenient for you. Mgr. Van Hoeck, to add anything 
about this ?— (Mgr. Van Hoeck): With regard to 
the scheme which has been proposed, I believe 
that really no insistence is sought to be placed on 
going back to the old customs. I would simply say 
this much that the problems which agitate the minds 
of the aboriginals should be examined very carefully 


to see what can be done. It seems to me that for this 
pmpose there will be an advantage in having a 
separate administration. 

18. Chairman : I think this deputation seems 
rather to differ on this point from what we heard this 
morning. We heard this morning a strong consensus 
of opinion from the various gentlemen before us that 
it was. right to treat this area rather differently from 
the rest of the province of Bihar and Orissa and a 
general indication was given that what has been done 
to treat it separately was right. These gentlemen 
apparently wish to go further and say that they would 
like to be entirely separated from this province; they 
have nothing to do with it. 

Mgr. Van Hoeck. I do not know whether that is 
the implication which they have in mind. As I said 
this morning, there are very many problems in 
Bihar which are quite different from those in Chota 
Nagpur. Therefore if Chota Nagpur is tacked on to 
Bihar, say, imder one Governor, however sympathetic 
and qualified that Governor may be, yet it is really 
a super-human task to manage these two areas with 
their varying problems. 

19. Chairman : You see, gentlemen, it comes to 
this. This deputation is urging, from their point of 
view, very naturally, that they should be not only 
separated from the ordinary administration of the 
province of Bihar and Orissa, but there should be 
what I may call a full-fledged province of their 
own, their own central administration, their own 
Governor, their own minister. That is the question 
which is raised by the deputation, I think. 

Sir Hari Singh Qour; They want a reformed 
government like the rest of India. 

20. Chairman : The question, it seems to me, is 
whether or not this very natural ambition of the 
deputation cannot at this stage very wisely be 
recommended. I do not know if you have any views 
about it. Mgr. Van Hoeck, but if you have we should 
bo very gM to hear them. 

Mgr. Van Hoeck : I am sorry I did not make 
myself clear this morning. In the memorandum which 
has been presented by us we do not speak of any foim 
of government, we simply state that special protection 
should be given to these aboriginals to .safeguard 
their rights. But now the question goes further and 
asks whether we would insist on more safeguards or 
whether we sould like the area put imder a separate 
administration, under a Chief Commissioner or a 
Governor as head of the province. I should certainly 
prefer the latter course because if there are special 
protections for you it does not certainly encourage you 
to self-respect if you are constantly made to feel that 
you are inferior to others; if you are separated then 
there is no longer that sense of needed protection. 

21. Chairman : May I ask how you feel about it. 
Dr. Kennedy ?—I want to know the views of all you 
gentlemen because you are so disinterestedly con¬ 
cerning yourselves in helping the backward "tracts. 
Whether you would take the responsibility of recom¬ 
mending that they should at this stage take a step 
forward in their own self-government—that is the 
real question. Can this district treated by itself 
be wisely encouraged to do that now ?—That is what 
I want to know from you. 

Dr. Kennedy : If there are sufficient safeguards to 
prevent any loss and if certain extensions of the 
present system are made, I think that would be a more 
prudent course to follow. At present I do not think on 
the whole that they are sufficiently developed to run 
a separate province without some outside help. 
Now, where is that outside help to come from ?—If 
it is to come in what I might call an irregular way, 
from other people of the country, then I do not think 
that they would be better off in the new province 
than they are at present. You would have a certain 
number of people, some might be enthusiast.s, others 
might be adventurers, who would hold a great many of 
the offices and posts in the country. At the present 
stage of development they cannot get on with filling 
these administrative posts by aboriginals. 
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22. Chairman : Might we ask what Mr. Lenman. 
thinks about it ? 

Rev. Lenman : I think this is a new suggestion to 
have an entirely separate province for the aboriginal 
tracts. I have not really thought out this point, but 
I would rather agree with Dr. Kennedy that at the 
present moment we would not be able to do without 
outside help in the administration of any province 
that might be created. 

Chairman : What I gather is this. It seems to me 
that the consensus of opinion on the part of a body of 
gentlemen who are now before us is that to put Chota 
Nagpur in the position of being simply one of the 
ordinary parts of the province without any special 
provision for its needs or administration would be a 
mistake, and in so far as there has been a separation, 
you, gentlemen, think it is right there should be. 
The question then comes to this: Whether that 
separation should be maintained as it is or what is the 
direction in which it might be improved, and I gather 
that the view of these very wise advisers of the last 
deputation would be that it is a mistake to be too rash 
or to go fast. The real thing to do is to see that the 
protection which these people enjoy is maintained, 
possibly with a view to their own advancement. 

Lord Burnham : May I submit to you, sir, that the 
creation of a fresh province for this area cannot 
seriously be contemplated? If it is to be a sub¬ 
province of this province or some other province, then 
of course it is a different matter. The question that 
arises in this connection is whether under this province 
or any other province they would wish to be under the 
paternal direction and control of the Government of 
India with merely a commissioner and such machinery 
as he requires to deal with their affairs. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour : As the two deputations do 
not see eye to eye, may I suggest that the two 
deputations be heard separately ? 

Chairman ; I think that is right. We had better 
continue from where we stopped before we rose for 
lunch. I think we should ask our friends of the 
Provincial Committee if they would just put briefly 
the points which they think it necessary to put more 
particularly with reference to the proceedings of this 
morning. 

Mgr. Van Hoeck : I may say, sir, that when I speak 
of “ their own province ” I do not mean to say that all 
the officials of the province should come from that 
province. That is not my point, I do not know what 
is the intention of the deputation. I only want to say 
that they must have their own administration, let it be 
under the chief commissioner with his own councils or 
whatever it is. As a matter of fact, not that the 
aborigines can by themselves administer the province 
and furnish all the officials. When I speak of their 
own province I mean a separate adnimistration for 
them. 

23. Bai Bahadur S. C. Boy ; You think that a 
separate administration for them is desirable ?—Yes, 
that is what I think. 

24. If they cannot have a separate province, 
would you suggest any other scheme ?—There is the 
other suggestion that they may have a sub-province 
with a sub-governor or deputy governor whose main 
duty will be to be in charge of this province and who 
will be under the authority of the Governor here. 
It will give this advantage that there is a special 
man, call him a chief commissioner or a deputy 
governor or anything, whose business will be to deal 
with the problems of that particular area, a sub- 
province or whatever you may call it. 

25. So you think that if there cannot be a province, 
at least a sub-province would be desirable for that 
area ? Yes, I think so. 

26. Bai Bahadur S. C. Roy: And it will be 
preferable to the present system ? 

Chairman : He has already answered the first part. 
He has used the phrase very generally and said that a 
sub-province is a good idea; but as regards the 
present system we have to see how far there is a 
separate administration at present. 

X ZSiiO 


27. Bai Bahadur S. C. Roy : You think that a 
sub-province with a deputy governor whose special 
charge will be to look after the aborigines is more 
desirable than the system under which they are at 
present administered ?—I think so. 

28. Now supposing for financial considerations even 
a sub-province cannot be granted, then would it be 
suitable for them to have something like a compart- 
mental government, that is to say, they would elect 
a number of representatives, with a minister to 
guide them, and in the council they would discuss 
measures concerning them. What do you t.hinlr 
about such a system ?—1 believe that more or less it 
is the same as a sub-province. 

29. If the deputy governor is found to be too 
expensive then what do you suggest ? In this case, 
though they are tacked on to another province they 
will have a separate cabinet, a separate council, and 
so on ?—I have not considered that point, but the 
question comes to this. Of course, the best thing 
would be to have a Governor with a separate province. 
The next beat would be to have a sub-province 
with a deputy governor and the next best would be to 
have a minister with a separate council. But do you 
intend that their matters shall also be discussed in the 
general council of the province ? 

30. No ?—Then in that case it will be a sort of 
sub-province. 

31. You consider that that will be the next best ?—• 
I think so. 

Bai Bahadur S. C, Roy ; And anything other than 
that would be injurious to the interests of the people ? 

Chairman : I think, Rai Bahadur, you have carried 
this matter as far as it can fairly be carried. After all 
we all appreciate the interest which he and Dr. 
Kennedy and these other distinguished gentlemen 
take in the area. But you cannot ask everybody 
at a moment’s notice to provide a new Constitution. 
That is the business of all of us to consider. I think 
you have got out facts which are important for us. 
You got out first of all the fact that in the view of these 
gentlemen they would not wish to see Chota Nagpur 
thrown back without any distinction. They attach 
great importance to its being kept separate and its 
problems considered separate. You also got out the 
fact that the best that could be devised would be 
separation so that the problems might be given full 
consideration without other things diverting attention. 
But whether it can be done by a Governor or a chief 
commissioner or a minister or the rest of it, if you 
allow me to suggest it, it is a very difficult con¬ 
stitutional question which I hardly think we can 
fairly ask these gentlemen. 

32. Sir Hari Singh Oour; I understand you 
emphasise the one fact that these backward people 
require special consideration and consequently it 
does not matter what is the machinery for giving 
that special consideration provided that machinery 
is adequate ?—Yes. 

33. You will be satisfied with it ?—^Yes. 

34.. And your colleagues will be satisfied ?—^Yes. 
I may add one thing. In devising that machinery 
this should be kept in mind, namely that their 
self-respect should be maintained. They should not 
be made to think constantly, “ I am an inferior and 
therefore I must not bother about it.” 

36. It must preserve their individuality and 
promote their self-respect ?—^Yes. 

36. If these two conditions are fulfilled the rest of 
the machinery is immaterial ?—^Yes. 

(At this stage Mgr. Van Hoeck withdrew.) 

37. Bai Bahadur S. C. Roy ; Do you not think, 
Mr. Hubback, that under the present council the 
aborigines have no chance ?—(Mr. Hubback) : I think 
their interests are very liable to be neglected at 
present. 

38. Is it not a fact that the aborigines appreciate 
the franchise and you had the largest number of 
voters attending the polls among the aboriginal 
constituencies ?—Yes. I think the main reason for 
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that is that they do follow the dictates of their 
headmen and their headmen understood that the 
Government wished to make a success of the elections, 
purely a numerical success. 

39. Have you a personal knowledge of the motive 
which actuated them to go to the poUs in large 
numbers ?—am afraid that is not first hand. That 
is only the impression gained by the election officers, 
though in some of the districts they did come forward 
no doubt from many other motives besides that, 
possibly as a civic duty. 

40. But you do not know why the Chota Nagpur 
people came in large numbers to the polls ?—^The 
aborigines certainly polled a veiy large percentage. 

41. Is it not a fact that they have a system of 
election of headmen amongst themselves ?—Yes, in 
certain parts. 

42. In the Ranchi and Singhbhum districts?— 
Certainly in the Kolhan; but I gather Ranchi does 
not so well maintain the system. 

43. You have no personal knowledge of the Ranchi 
district ?—No. 

Bed BafuKhtr S. C. Roy; You say on page 360* 
of the memorandum, “ The local and central 
legislatures have shown signs on several occasions 
of treating the problems of the backward tracts from 
an o priori point of view, with little regard to 
actualities.” 

Chairman ; What he says is that there are several 
occasions and signs of them have appeared. 

44. Bai Bahadur S. C. Roy ; Is not that because the 
members have no knowledge of the actual state of 
things in those tracts ?—Certainly. 

46. That is the reason ?—Yes. 

46. If we had a larger number of representatives 
from these tribal tracts, would not that improve 
matters t—It will certainly; it gives the council more 
information. 

47. And if they had a council of their own, is it 
not likely that they would pass measures which would 
benefit them ? 

Chairman: If you excuse me the answer to that 
question is quite obvious if everything else is assumed. 
If you had a separate political organisation, if you 
could get the people together in one council, no doubt 
they will act together. It is no use spending time on 
such questions. 

48. Bai Bahadur S. C. Boy : Is it not a fact that in 
this Council when outside members moved a resolution 
to abolish the restrictions on the election of president 
or chairman of district boards, and when another 
resolution was moved for the abolition of the Santal 
system, the members from Chota Nagpur stood up for 
the system ?—Those members who had close touch 
with the aborigines certainly did. 

49. So you agree that it would be harmful to 
Chota Nagpur to remain tacked on to Bihar?—^I 
think there would be advantages in a separate pro¬ 
vince if it is financially possible. That is purely my 
personal opinion. 

50. Babu Lakahmidhar Mahanti : With regard to 
Angul, am I right in thinking that Khondmal sub¬ 
division is geographically separate from Angul?— 
Angul district consists of two entirely separate 
blocks. 

51. Apart from administrative convenience, the 
two parts are not common ?—^Khondmal is distinctly 
more backward than the other subdivision. 

62. In Angul itself 77 per cent, of the population 
speak Oriya ?—^I carmot say off-hand. 

63. I see from the district -gazette here that in 
Khondmal 84 per cent, of the population are 
Khonds ?—Yes. 

64. Am I right in saying that up till now they have 
not got a high school ?—I am afraid I am not closely 
acquainted with the administration of Angul to that 
extent. 

66. There is no representative institution in Angul ? 
—There is no representative in the council. It is 
outside the Reforms scheme. 


56. There is not even a local board or district board 
or anything of the kind in that area ?—There is no 
local board or district board in Angul. 

67. Amd in spite of this it is run as an ordinary 
district, that is with a deputy commissioner, a sub- 
divisional officer and other machinery just as you find 
in an ordinary district ?—^No. For one thing it is at 
present under the political agent who also looks 
after the Feudatory States. It is classed with the 
Feudatory States in that way. 

68. Chairman: I understand it is administered 
by the Government of India or on behalf of the 
Government of India and it is quite outside the area 
of any Governor of the province so far as the legis¬ 
lature is concerned. At present it does not elect a 
member and in that respect it is like the North-West 
Frontier Province ?—Yes. 

69. Babu Lakahmidhar Mahanti : Although the 
income is about Ijj lakhs the expenditure is more than 
5 lakhs ?—^I think Mr. Tallents gave the figures the 
other day. It is something like that. 

60. Babu Chandreshvar Praehad; This morning 
you said, Mr. Hubback, that seven out of the nine 
members coming from Chota Nagpur cannot really 
represent the interests of the aboriginals?—(Mr. 
Hubback): It is something like that, I think. 

61. Now, I would like to know from you how you 
have come to that conclusion? Is it merely your 
personal opinion about those nine representatives, 
or you have grounds for maintaining an opinion of 
that nature ?—I think I have grounds; but that is my 
personal opinion. 

62. Babu Chandreshvar Praahad : May we know 
your grounds ? 

Chairman : In regard to these matters of opinion, 
one is bound to base one’s view on the impact of a 
whole series of things. It is very difficult, I think, as 
you know, to ask thus witness to detail the grounds for 
his opinion which obviously is merely a personal view. 

Witness [Mr. Hubback) : It is, as you say, sir, made 
up of a very large number of impressions which it 
would be very tedious to relate. 

63. Babu Chandreshvar Prashad : Then, can you 
give me some idea as to the other people that are 
living in Chota Nagpur? According to the figure 
given in your book here, it appears that the aborigines 
are about 68 per cent, in Chota Nagpur?— [Mr. 
Hubback) : I should suggest, if I may, sir, that the 
question should be asked of one of the non-official 
witnesses who have more close knowledge of the 
district. 

Babu Chandreshvar Praahad : I thought I would be 
able to get that information more correctly from you, 
especially because in this book it is written . . . 

Chairman : Will you please repeat the question ? 
I believe you referred to the statement in the book 
that in the Chota Nagpur area the “ Aboriginal and 
semi-aboriginal tribes . . . make up nearly 68 per 
cent, of the population.” (Page 337*.) And then I 
thought your question was as regards the balance ? 

Babu Chandreshvar Praahad : Yes, sir. 

Chairman : What is it that you want to know ? 

64. Babu Chandreshvar Prashad: What is the 
constituent part of the balance ? 

Witness [Mr. HaUett) : As regards the balance, they 
are mostly all aboriginals in origin, but they have 
risen in the social scale and they have become 
Hinduised. They eece, as far as my experience goes, 
less intelligent and have less ability than Hindus of 
Bihar. 

66. Chairman : What is the meaning of saying 
“ they have become Hinduised ” ?— [Mr. HaUett) : It 
largely depends upon the enumerator who makes up 
the figm-es in the census. Vatious methods are laid 
down for guidance in deciding as to who is aboriginal 
and who is Hindu, but generally those who were taken 
as Hindus are persons who have taken up certain 
parts of the Hindu religion, but they have not 
abandoned entirely their aboriginal religion. 


♦ Vol. XII. 
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66. Bahu Chandreahvar Praahad : Therefore, you do 
not think that being merely Hinduised their interest is 
in any way adverse to the interest of the aboriginals in 
general ?— {Mr. Hallett) : By saying that there is 
a large number of animists who have become 
Hinduised, it means that they are classed as Hindus 
and not as aboriginals. That takes away about 30 
per cent, of the population. Then there is 10 per cent, 
of the Hindus who come in from outside and whose 
interests, as history shows, are more or less against 
the interests of the aboriginal tribes. 

67. All the same they are people who have settled 
in that country—I mean the 10 per cent, who you 
consider are more or less against the interests of those 
aboriginals are settled in that coimtry ?— {Mr. 
Hubback): Yes, they have settled in certain parts of 
that country. 

68. And they too have some stake and some 
interests there ?—^They have interest, certainly, but 
I do not know about their stake. 

69. It is quite possible that they are in a minority 
of 10 per cent. But anyway they have some in¬ 
terest and some stake there ?-^Certainly, yes. {Dr. 
Kennedy): May I answer that ? You said they have 
some interest . . . 

70. I want to know whether they have, or they 
have not. It is for you to say ?— {Dr. Kennedy) : 
Their interests are most frequently in opposition to 
the interests of the aborigines. That is the point 
that I should like to be brought out. 

,71. To make my question clear, what I want to 
know is not whether the interest that this minority 
possesses is standing adverse to the aboriginals or 
not, but the point is whether they have got some 
stake and interest in the place where they live ?— 
{Mr. Hubback) ; They own property there. 

72. Chairman : This 10 per cent., what are they ? 
Are they Bengalis ?— {Dr. Kennedy): They have a 
varied origin. A certain number are Rajputs, and a 
considerable number,- an increasing number, are 
Bengalis of varied social positions. There are now a 
certain number of Bengalis who have acquired lands 
and who have mostly been connected in some capacity 
with the Law courts, and they have opportunities of 
acquiring lands; and there are the Marwaris and the 
Telis (oil-men) who have come in as traders. 

73. Then about the other question, what part they 
do play in the area t —Some have come as traders ?— 
Yes; that is the case -with some of them. 

74. Who does the moneylending ?—Money-lending 
is chiefly done by the Marwaris and the Telis. 

73. You say some of them have considerable 
stake there ?—^Most of them are petty landholders. 
Only a few have considerable estates. Then there 
are a number of various castes who have been 
retainers of the Maharaja, or some other landlords, 
and have been assigned some landed property on 
which they live. {Rev. Joel Lakra): May I say a few 
words, sir ? I think these non-aboriginal people in the 
villages generally are not landowning people, but 
they have been imported either from Bihar, or from 
other provinces, even from Orissa. There are 
servants and different other kinds of professional 
people among them. The Rajas, when they came 
there, brought these non-aboriginal people -with 
them. They are dependent on the zamindars for their 
maintenance. 

76. Babu Chandreahvar Praahad : Then my point 
was, do you think that the seven members out of 
nine who do not really represent the interest of the 
aborigines come from the class of this minority ?— 
{Mr. Hubback): Yes, I know it. 

77. But at the same time you will probably agree 
that the percentage of aboriginal electors is much 
higher than this minority that represents only 10 
per cent, of the population ?— {Mr. Hubback) ; If 
you look at the table at page 347* you -will 
see that in two or three districts the aboriginal 
electors have got a substantial majority of votes. 
For instance, in Ranchi 66 per cent., in Singhbhum 
63 per cent., and in South Manbhum 62 per cent. 


of the electors are aboriginals. In all the other 
constituencies they are in a rather considerable 
minority, and I take it that they do not all vote solid 
and therefore we may expect them to lose not only 
the seats where they form a minority of electors, 
but they might lose others as well. In fact they 
do not put up a candidate, except in Ranchi and 
Singhbhum. 

78. Anyway, the percentage of voters here is 
much higher than the nmnber of votes that might 
have been recorded from the 10 per cent, of the 
population 1 —Yes, they are generally wealthy people. 

79. Chairman ; If I turn to page 347* I see, for 
example, that in the Santal Parganas the aborigines 
are 51 per cent, of the population. The non¬ 
aboriginals are therefore slightly less than half 
of the population. In the pre-vious coluttin I read 
that only 33 per cent, of the people on the electoral 
roll are aboriginals. Therefore, 66 per cent, are 
non-aboriginals. I did not imderstand you when you 
said that a majority of the population has a minority 
of votes unless you want to say that a minority of 
the population has a majority of the votes ?■—I am 
sorry. Sir, I misunderstood the question. 

80. The question put to you was that the minorities 
are a still smaller fraction of the voters ?—^I should 
say that the non-aboriginals have a great many more 
electors than the aboriginals. 

81. Sir Hari Singh Oour ; Proportionately to their 
percentage ?—Actually. 

82. Babu Chandreahvar Praahad : When a question 
was put to you whether you consider it would be 
better for the aborigines that they should be repre¬ 
sented through nomination or through election, you 
said that you consider it would be better through 
nomination ?—I do not remember having said that. 
I was never asked a question about that. 

Babu Chandreahvar Praahad ; The point is this, 
sir. It was pointed out by you, sir, whether any¬ 
thing could be achieved by lowering the franchise 
of these places so that a greater number of aboriginals 
would come as voters, and thus ensure their number 
in the council, or whether it would be better for 
them to be represented by nomination, end the 
witness was asked which of these two would be safer 
for them. In answer to that, if I heard him correctly, 
Mr. Hubback said that he would prefer nomination. 

83. Chairman : It is only a misapprehension and 
it is a good thing to get it right. Mr. Hubback, 
what is your view about that ? Do you think 
yourself that it is desirable to preserve or increase 
the nominated representation of the aboriginals, 
or do you think that any more representation could 
be given by the method of election ?—I think they 
are now sufficiently advanced to depend on a larger 
element of election in regard to their representation, 
but the question that I was answering this morning, 
sir, I think, was whether they could depend entirely 
on their elected representatives to look after their 
interests, or whether it was necessary to retain any 
form of safeguard . . . 

84. Chairman : By nomination ?—Not by nomina¬ 
tion, sir, but by provisions of the Act. 

86. That is a different point. I would rather agree 
■with Babu Chandreshvar Prashad. I too thought 
that your view was that nomination, so far as it goes, 
should be preserved ?—I certainly think that an 
element of nomination should be desirable. 

86. And you think that the present nominated 
element is too big ?—I do not think it is, sir. I should 
like to see more elected members too. 

87. Babu Chandreshvar Prashad was only asking 
you whether, if you want more elected members, 
you could get it by lowering the franchise. Experience 
goes to show that though they have got an actual 
opportunity for returning members, they have not 
in all cases used their opportunity f—I am very 
doubtful what the result would be if you lower the 
franchise. 

88. Babu Chandreahvar Praahad: Coming to 
nomination as such, do you not think that they have 
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got a very effective system of organisation ?—Not 
everywhere; by no means. 

89. But at least in places where they have got it, 
if the village headmen are asked to supply Govern¬ 
ment with a panel of names for nomination, do you 
not think that there would be people who would be 
properly representing the interests of the aboriginals 
rather than those who are nominated at random ? 
—I think, possibly. I am not precisely aware how 
the nomination is carried out, but possibly the 
suggestion you make would be advantageous for 
getting a suitable nominee. 

90. Are you aware of the Government ever getting 
a memorial or representation of that nature from 
these aborigines ?—have no recollection of ever 
having seen it. 

91. You have admitted at least that two people 
are really representing their interests ?—Certainly. 

92. One is Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy and another is 
Babu Devendra Nath Samanta, who is a Munda 
himself ?— Yea. 

93. I find that last August, when speaking in the 
council, Babu Devendra Nath Samanta said : “ Some 
two years back influential aborigines approached 
Government with a prayer that Goveinment should 
be pleased to nominate some of the aborigines whom 
they named to represent their interests in the coimcil, 
but Government paid no heed at all and nominated 
members according to their own sweet will to suit 
their own purpose ” ?—I am afraid I cannot say 
anything about that. 

94. Chairman : I think the witness has already 
agreed that it might be a good plan if Government 
were invited to give their attention to the suggestion 
made by Babu Chandreshvar Prashad of the head¬ 
men being asked to supply Government with a panel 
of names to select a suitable nominee from ?— 
(Mr. Hubbach): Yes; I would not go further than 
that. It is merely mj"- personal opinion. Sir. 

Babu Chandreshvar Prashad ; I would like to read 
out another passage from the speech of the same 
member, and should be glad to know if Mr. Hubback 
subscribes to that view or not. Talking about their 
grievances and their condition under the present 
system of Govermnent—-I mean by keeping them as 
backward tracts—^Babu Devendra Nath Samanta 
says : “ It is not because our grievances are not 

known to Government that they have not been 
redressed but because Government are not willing 
to redress them. We have firm belief that Govern¬ 
ment want that we the aborigines should be kept 
in the same state as we were a long time ago. The 
House will be smprised to learn that some three or f our 
years ago the district authorities of Singhbhum, 
i.e., the then deputy commissioner at Chaibassa held 
the opinion which he had the honour to express 
in writing that it is undesirable that free studentship 
should be granted to the aborigines to enable them 
to prosecute their studies and to make them bad 
Babus.” I wish these were not correct. It is simply 
because this man (Babu Devendra Nath Samanta) 
is supposed to represent the real interest of the 
aborigines and as he himself happens to be a Mtmda, 

I just wanted to place that before this Conference 
for their information. 

Eai Bahadur S. C. Roy : That speech, sir, was in 
reference to the Government’s power of nomination 
to the district boards in addition to the elected 
members the aborigines have got there, and then they 
sent up a petition to Government that so far as 
nominations were concerned Government might be 
pleased to nominate so and so. 

Chairman : May I have the reference to the book 
you were quoting from ? 

Babu Chandreshvar Prashad ; It is from the official 
report of the Bihar and Orissa legislative coimeil 
proceedings, dated the 21st August, 1928, pages 
316 and 317. 

Chairman : The reference to nomination there is 
with reference to nomipations to district boards 
according to the Rai Bahadur. ’ 


96. Babu Chandreshvar Prashad ; The only other 
thing which I could not make very clear this morning 
and I would like to get from you now is this. Rai 
Bahadur S. C. Roy referred you to page 126’" of 
the bigger memorandum which has been submitted 
by our provincial Government. So I have only 
to ask you this much, if “ landlords ” include all 
those who have any interest in land ?— (Mr. Hubbach :) 
It does not mean only the great landholders. 

96. Maulvi Saiyid Mubarak Ali Sahib ; Supposing, 
Mr. Hubback, the demand for a separate province 
or sub-province is not granted, what safeguards 
would you suggest for the aboriginals mentioned at 
page 348'" of this small pamphlet (memorandum of the 
Bihar and Orissa Government on the backward 
tracts of Bihar and Orissa) ?—Could you put me on 
to the particular passage ? 

97. Just before paragraph 25, on page 348*. The 

passage runs: “. . . it is not surprising that 

the aboriginals, where they are intelligent enough 
to appreciate the position, view with great appre¬ 
hension the prospect of being placed without any 
safeguard under a council so composed.” What 
safeguards would you suggest ?—Well, the present 
safeguards I consider satisfactory. 

98. You think that they ought to continue ?— 
Something in that form, but if the Constitution of 
the province as a whole is changed the safeguards 
will have to be changed too. For example at present 
the reserved side of the Government can definitely 
put through, under section 72e, essential legislation 
on reserved subjects if the Governor certifies that 
such legislation is essential for the discharge of his 
responsibilities for that subject. But I am not at 
all sure that the result of this enquiry will leave that 
power untouched. 

99. Mr. Athar Hussain ; Is Chota Nagpur also 
a deficit area ?—Yes. 

100. Chairman; It would seem, Rai Bahadur, 
that the extract which was read out just now refers 
to nomination to the council and not to nomination 
to the district boards. A quotation is not the same 
thing as proving the independent truth of the fact. 
The statement that was made was : “ Some two 
years back influential aborigines approewihed Govern¬ 
ment with a prayer that Government should be 
pleased to nominate some of the aborigines whom 
they named to represent their interest in the council.” 
You think that means district council 7 

Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy : Then I am mistaken. 
I thought it was for the district boards. 

Chairman : As they have only two nominees in 
the legislative council, “ some of the aborigines ” 
seems rather generous. However, it is doubtful. 
If necessary, we can have it looked up. 

101. Sir Hari Singh Qour: I wish to ask this ques¬ 
tion first. You say on page 348* that the safeguards 
you have got at present are quite sufficient. These 
safeguards I thi^ are the safeguards which are 
referred to at page 363*, is it not so ?—^Where is the 
passage ? 

Sir Hari Singh Qour ; On page 348*, paragraph 24, 
last line. 

Chairman : It does not seem to me that it says so. 

102. Sir Hari Singh Oour : Mr. Hubback was asked 
by my friend on the other side what were the safe¬ 
guards he would suggest, and he said that the present 
safeguards were quite sufficient. Will you (to 
Mr. Hubback) kindly tell us briefly what are the 
safeguards which exist at present?—^Well, in the 
first place, Angul is kept out of the Reforms com¬ 
pletely. In the second place, the Santal Parganas 
on the legislative side is open to positive legislation 
by regulation. The Santal Parganas is also, under 
section 62a, subject to the negative action of the 
Governor or the Governor in Council, that is to say, 
the reserved side of the Government, in preventing 
legislation of a general character passed by the 
legislative council from being extended to it. 

* VoL XII. ~~ 
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103. Limiting the operation ?—Limiting the opera¬ 
tion of Acts of the legislative council, and also limiting 
in particular the operation of special Acts, Acta 
confined to the territories. There is also the po^er 
to which I have just referred, which is a general 
power imder section 72 b by which the Governor can 
in effect pass legislation which he considers absolutely 
essential in the face of his council, on reserved subjects. 

104. Is that what you mean at page 363* ? You 
say there : “ It is perfectly true that the system is 
one of personal rule, and that it is open to attack 
on the stock grounds.” ?—No. The Santal Parganas 
are much more protected than the Chota Nagpur 
districts. I certainly wish to maintain the present 
protection for the Santal Parganas, but I do not wish 
to extend the Santal Peurganas system to all and every 
part of Chota Nagpur. I should like to see it extended 
to the KoUian. 

105. Have you got in your province, or at any 

rate in Hazaribagh, what are called serfs ? I wiU 
just read this passage, because you will then be able 
to imderstand the context. It is in paragraph 12, 
page 338*. “ In a large part of this district, 

as in Palamau, the power of the landlord over 
his tenants is very great, in spite of the pro¬ 
tection which the tenancy law affords, and there 
is in both districts a large body of agricultural serfs. 
These serfs, known as Kamiaa, are persons who for 
a loan of a few rupees have bound themselves, and 
not infrequently their families and descendants, to 
work for a particular master until the debt is repaid. 
As they seldom have any chance of earning any 
money, and their labour brings them nothing but 
their bare upkeep, the repayment is indefinitely 
deferred. The sale and purchase of Kamiaa js carried 
on under the guise of taking over their debts.” 
Now, that is a system prevalent in this •' ' 


or the person with whom the bond was executed was 
to pass from his hands, that would be the case. 

111. An open traffic in slaves ?—^He would not sell 
the bond. I have not known a case of a bond being 
sold; but if the land passes into the hands of some¬ 
body else the hamia would pass with it. 

112. Chairman; It really is rather different from 
what is called slave trade, but it is an analogous 
system which many people are greatly concerned 
about. Might I just a^ this of you. Has the system 
in your experience extended or has it become less, 
or is it the same as when you began first working 
in this mission field ?—^It has become less to a certain 
extent in the Hazaribagh district. I am not quite 
so intimately acquainted with Palamau district, but 
at a missionary conference that we had lately we 
discussed this subject and the missionaries who 
brought it up there said that they did not think that 
in spite of the Act of 1920 it really had diminished 
at all. 

113. Sir Hari Singh Oour: Would you please 
oblige the Conference by telling us as to how far the 
system prevails ? How many cases occur ? To what 
extent does this system of serfdom prevail in the 
district of Hazaribagh and neighbouring districts ? 
—^I could not possibly estimate the number of cases. 

114. In general?—Quite generally, over a con¬ 
siderable tract in the Palamau district. 

116. We will put it in this way. Every second 
or third landholder has serfs of this kind ?— 
{Mr. Hubback) : It prevails over a great part of 
Palamau. I can give you the precise figiues from 
the settlement report. 

116. Sir Hari Singh Oour ; Thank you. My next 
question is as regards the begar system. You have 
a system of forced labour here; you ask a man to 
■"■''e labour for nothincr ? 
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122. Sir Hari Singh Oour : On page 364 of your 
legislative counoil proceedings I find that Maulvi 
Abdul Bari says that forced labour has led to 
rebellion ?-— (Mr. Russell) : That is entirely untrue. 
I was deputy conunissioner for four years in that 
district, and I have only had one complaint about 
begari, and that was because the headman distributed 
work unequally between the various villagers. 

Chairman ; That shows the advantage of evidence 
as compared with quotations. 

123. Sir Hari Singh Ootir : May I just ask you as 
to what estimate you have formed of the intelligence 
of the aborigines ? Do you think it is sufficiently 
high to be trusted with a measure of self-government 1 
Have they the natural intelligence and aptitude for 
self-government ?— (Dr. Kennedy) : They have very 
good common intelligence, but their education is 
only a comparatively recent matter. There are a 
certain number of them who have now risen to 
important positions, deputy magistrates, and so on, 
in government service, and there are a certain number 
of them who are quite fitted to take part, but I 
do not think there are enough of them to man a 
province. 

124. The intelligence that they have got, you think, 
would justify a measure of reform in the direction of 
self-government being extended to them also ?—^The 
number of people who are fitted for it would not in my 
opinion justify it. 

126. Of course they cannot have a self-contained 
province maimed by themselves. But they have got 
sufficient intelligence and aptitude for political work 
to justify being given the same chance with the rest 
of the people in Chota Nagpur to return their own 
representatives to the local council ?—^You first asked 
me to say whether they have sufficient intelligence 
to be trusted with a measure of Reforms and now 


Hindi would not be a useful vernaolar to learn but 
that the Hindi which is taught is totally different from 
the Hindi which is spoken. 

129. Lord Burnham : I wish to put one question to 
the spokesman of the deputation so as to clear up the 
matter finally. Supposing that no proposal is 
adopted to constitute a separate province of the 
district of Chota Nagpur and the rest, would he 
prefer to remain imder the existing restrictions about 
which we have heard so much this afternoon or not ? 
— (Rev. Joel Lakra); By “ restrictions ” do you mean 
restrictions to protect our people ? 

130. I mean the provisions which ensure exceptional 
protection by virtue of the action either of the 
Governor General in Council or the Governor in 
Council, to what are called the backward tracts with 
which we have been dealing ?—I personally feel that 
the present protection amounts to almost nothing, 

131. Chairman ; Let me put it this way : Would 
you like the legislative council of Bihar and Orissa to' 
be freely entitled to repeal the existing Tenancy Act 
of Chota Nagpur without any interference by the 
Governor or the Governor General ?—^No, sir. 

132. Do you think that the protection which you 
need and which makes it impossible for such an Act 
to be passed except with the special assent of the 
Governor General or the Governor is of any value to 
you ?—^There is some value. 

133. Dr. Suhrawardy ; In view of the fact that you 
have returned to the council a gentleman from Bengal, 
would you prefer, under the present conditions, if no 
separate province is likely to be created, to be a part 
of Bengal or a part of Bihar ?—^To that question 
I think I might say this much that we would benefit 
more if we are connected with Bengal. 

134. Sirjlari Singh Oour : What is the view of your 

' Do you want to be Continued to be 
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which the other people of the province have got ?—We 
want not only protection of our lands but we want to 
be treated as quite a separate people by ourselves. 

142. My intention is only this much. You know 
the Commission is here to consider what sort of 
constitution would best suit you and you have come 
before us to say what would best suit you. We want 
to know whether your greatest anxiety is for the 
protection of your lands or whether there are any 
other special things which you want should be dealt 
with in a different manner from the rest of the 
province ?—Yes, there are many things. Our 
judicial system should be <^te different; our 
educational system should be different. The Govern¬ 
ment must concentrate its attention on the develop¬ 
ment of our people. We are now almost neglected 
by the Bihar and Orissa Government; the name of 
Chota Nagpur has been taken away from the province; 
we do not exist, so to say. 

143. Sir Hari Singh Oour : You want more money 
for education ?—^Yes, for education, for the develop¬ 


ment of agriculture and other things which are 
connected with ow country. 

144. Bo&u Ohandreshwar Brashad ; You said that 
you want a different educational system. Have you 
any idea as to what difference it should have from the 
ordinary course of education that is being imparted in 
the other parts of the province ?■—think our educa¬ 
tion must be according to our social needs which are 
quite different from those which obtain in Calcutta 
or in Patna; we want to adapt our education to our 
social conditions and needs so that it may fit us more 
for our struggle in Ufe. 

146. Chairman : Have you got a written language ? 
—Yes. 

146. Recently people have got some character 
which reproduces the soimds, but have you, tradi¬ 
tionally, any written language 1—^No. 

147. Mavlvi Saiyid Mubarak Ali Sahib : I under¬ 
stand froin you that you would like to have a 
peculiar form of government which will suit 
your own particular purpose. Is that so ?—^Yes. 


Memorandum submitted by YADAVA (GOPA) MAHASABHA. 


I beg respectfully to offer you on my own behalf and 
on behalf of the deputation representing the Yadava 
(Gope, Ahir) Community our most respectful and 
sincere welcome to this ancient city, which was the 
metropolis of the Mauryan Emperors. Pauranic 
Texts and Historical Researches testify to the part 
which the ancient Yadava (Gope) Community played 
in the political and religious activities of the Hindu 
history of that period. References to the past glory 
of our ancestors ai'e, we admit no solution for the 
social, educational and political difficulties that have 
so long depressed this one of the most ancient castes. 
We have full faith in the justice which you and your 
colleagues will endeavour to do to the cause of Indian 
Political Reforms; smd our faith is equally strong in 
the sense of your duty towards the millions of the 
downtrodden subjects of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, whose political future is entirely in your 
hands. To raise educationally and politically the 
Yadava (Gope) Community and other equally indigent 
and backward castes inhabiting this Province is, we 
believe, one of the missions entrusted to you, by the 
Command of the King-Emperor, and the British 
Parliament. 

Our Community represents about one-tenth of the 
total population of Bihar and Orissa and is second 
only to the Mahommadans. It is one of the bona fide 
cultivating castes, and physically one of the stiudiest 
and strongest races. To that extent the Government 
has a great potential man-power in our Commimity, 
which was considerably utilized during the late war. 
The demand being made by Government for recruits 
for the army the Commtmity made a ready response 
by immediately organising a special Ahir Recruiting 
Committee and incurred expenditure according to 
their hrnnble means. Our community has always 
since then acted on the side of order. 

I beg hxunbly to submit the following, being 
the nainimum concessions, which ycmr kindness 
and sympathy has encouraged me to formulate for 
the educatioiial and political amelioration of our 
Commtmity :— 

I. That my Community believes in the gradual 
grant of Self-Government culminating ultimately in 
the Dominion Status within the British Empire, as 
a very very large percentage of the populationis 
extremely backward in Education and, therefore, 
politically depressed. It further prays that in any 
further instalment of Self-Government, the interests 
of this Community should be properly safeguarded. 
Unless it is done d^nocratio institutions will benefit 
the few advanced castes and conUnvutities. 


II. That there should be an adult male suffrage' 
Sufficient provision should be made to safeguard 
particular interests, commimal, local, social and 
economic. A sufficient number of seats should be 
reserved for the Yadava (Gope) Commimity so long 
as their representation on the legislative bodies be not 
reasonably adequate due to their educational back¬ 
wardness and also to influential parties exploiting the 
suffrage for their own political ends. 

III. That there shotdd be Provincial autonomy with 
a second chamber subject to the interference of the 
Central Government in case of misgovemment and 
also in matters affecting peace and tranquillity of the 
Province and the Country. The Executive should be 
made responsible to the legislature. 

We subscribe to the scheme of the election of 
members of the Lower Chamber as proposed by the 
Hon’ble Sir Ganesh Dutta Singh, Minister of the 
Local Self-Government, Bihar and Orissa. This 
indirect election should continue for some years till 
the general voters are sufficiently educated in their 
sense of duty as electors. 

The Higher Chamber should consist of members 
directly elected by the electors; their qualifications 
being made higher than the qualifications of voters 
for the existing Legislative Council. Nominations of 
officials and of members representing particular 
interests shoidd continue. 

rV. That the local self-governing institutions 
should continue to be mainly elected bodies. Nomi¬ 
nation of persons on such local bodies should be on 
the ground of particular interests and expert know¬ 
ledge. The control of the Provincial Government 
should be effective in case of mismanagement and 
abuse of powers. 

V. Justice should be made cheap by extending the 
Village Administration Act to the utmost extent. 
Government Officers supervising and exercising 
control with a view to minimise the cases of abuse of 
powers. 

V. (a). The strength of the Indian Army should he 
inoreas^. Yadvas (Gopes) of this Province should 
be enlisted in all armies and granted King’s Commis¬ 
sions: their proportion being based on population in 
comparison with other military castes. 

VI. The representation of this Commimity in the 
various services imder Government being a negligible 
number, qualified Yadavas (Gopes) possessing mini¬ 
mum qualification prescribed by the Government 
should be given prefer^ce continually for some y^oa 
till the Community is fairly represented. Hitherto 
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Government service has been the monopoly of the 
few influential castes. 

VII. The primary education should be made free 
and compulsory. In secondary and higher education 
a certam number of scholarships should be reserved 
for the poor deserving students of this Community; 
also free studentships be reserved for the boys and 
yovmg men of our Community. 


In conclusion, I beg respectfully to submit that the 
Community is extremely grateful for the honour done 
to it by permiting it to represent its case through 
the deputation. I hope that the interest of this large 
population in the Province will receive adequate 
consideration in any recommendation that you may 
be pleased to make for the grant of political rights 
and privileges to this Province and the Country. 


Memorandum submitted by the ALL-INDIA YADAVA MAHASABHA. 


We, the inembers of the All-India Yadava Maha- 
sabha, deem it a great honour and privilege to lay our 
humble petition before your Commission. The most 
liberal, enlightened and sympathetic wielders of our 
destinies have deputed you to make suggestions for 
the administrative reforms for this coimtry. You 
are the sworn friends of the backward and helpless 
communities, the great champions of the minority. 
Our body represents all the sects of the Yadavas : 
Yadu Ahir, Gwala, Gopa, Idayan, Ahar, Nomda, 
Hayahaga, Gowli, Gola, who do not number more 
than two crores, which are a minority of the Hindu 
population, and are held as a backward community. 
We therefore have a double faith in your sympathy 
and integrity. 

Before, however, setting out in detail the views of 
our community, we beg to ask you to peep at our 
history and see how the ancient Hindu History is 
loud in its praise of the Yadavas. Htmdreds of 
Yadava kings ruled over India for centuries 
together. In the time of the Mighty Aurangzeb, 
Yadavas supplied Governors, built ports and fur¬ 
nished soldiers. The troublesome days of the Sepoy 
Mutiny found in them all over the coimtry unceasing 
adherents and ready supporters of the British 
Government. The Yerdava soldiers had fought with 
zeal, pluck, devotion and valour on all fields of active 
action and had consecrated foreign soil beyond the 
seas with the purest Krishna blood. 

The Yadavas, true to the blood of their forefathers, 
are, in spite of their indigency and the other untoward 
circumstances, physically very strong and in every 
part of this country they afford protection to the 
weak, thus constituting the most effectual man 
power in India, on which the deep rooted and 
affectionate British Government may reckon upon in 
any emergency. 

Despite the great and meritorious services rendered 
by this martial clan, it is still one of the most back¬ 
ward communities. The absence of its representation 
in the legislatures, the scarcity of its numbers in the 
lower and higher grade of Civil Service have all 
contributed towards the poverty and misery of its 
people. The cost of education prevents parents of 
ordinary means from giving the requisite amount of 
education to their children. The cost at which 
Justice is granted in India is beyond his means. His 
repeated solicitation for military service bring him no 
happy reply and it is but incumbent that the earliest 
steps be devised in his rescue and amelioration. 

The following are the recommendations which we 
the representatives of the All-India Yadava Maha- 
sabha submit for your most generous considerations 
and 

I. (a) There should be an universal suffrage based 
on a residential qualification. 

(6) There should be a direct election on the principle 
of proportional representation. 

(c) Particular interests, communal, local, social and 
economic may obtain adequate representation, by 
a system of a second vote for business premises, pro- 
tessions and university men. The representation of 
minority may be introduced by allowing «ach voter 
to cast only one vote according to the system of 
preferential, transferable voting, where more than 
one member is to be elected. 


(d) The existi^ parties are not real political 
units, differing with one another on any grave policy 
question. All parties are unanimous in their funda¬ 
mentals. The parties are now tending to be formed 
on communal basis. 

(e) The public has become keenly interested in all 
public questions; there is nothing of importance 
which escapes the criticism of the educated Indian 
to-day. 

(g) The number of officials should be 16 per cent, 
and among the non-officials Yadavas and other 
minorities should have reserved seats in all legislative 
bodies in proportion to their population in each 
province. 

II. The necessity of enlarging certain provinces is 
strongly felt. The extension of self-governing institu¬ 
tions to other areas than the nine provinces is also 
extremely desirable. 

III. The local self-governing institutions should be 
made purely elected bodies with full control over 
the transferred subjects within their jurisdiction. 
The officials of the provincial government should 
have a minimum control over these bodies. The only 
justification for the interference of the government 
officials should be when the peace and tranquillity of 
the self-governing areas so demand. There shold be 
a separate purse for the local self-governing bodies. 

IV. As the provinces are taken to be the first 
convenient areas for the experiment, in responsible 
government in India, it is desirable to give more 
scope to the legislative councils and the ministers. 
The number of the transferred subjects should be 
increased and the purse for the two subjects be 
separated. Joint responsibility of the ministry is 
extremely desirable. 

V. The necessity of making the executive respon¬ 
sible to the legislature is strongly felt throughout India 
and we strongly recommend that executive should be 
made responsible to the legislature. 

VI. The provinces should be made autonomous as 
far as possible. The interference of the supreme 
government should only be justified when the peace 
and the tranquillity of the whole India demands an 
interference. 

VII. (a) The Reign of Law should characterise 
British India. 

(6) Justice should be made cheap in respect of time 
and place. 

(c) Strength of the Indian Armies should be 
increased. 

(i) Yadavas should be enlisted in all Armies 
and granted King’s Commission. 

(ii) The number of their soldiers shotdd be in 
proportion to the other military castes and in 
proportion to Yadava population. 

IX. Deserving Yadava students should be elected 
continually for some years for the different Civil and 
Provincial Services until the community is fairly 
and adequately represented in various executive and 
judicial departments of the government. 

X. Primary and secondary education should be 
made free and compulsory. 

In conclusion, we pray that our above-mentioned 
demands may be carefully considered, keeping in 
mind our large population and the meritorious 
military services. 
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We beg to state that the All-India Yadava Maha- 
sabha is a representative body of the Yadavas.' axi 
important community among the Hindus ■whose 
population comes to about t'wo crores; via., one- 
tenth of the total Hindu population. The Yadavas 
are named by different names in different provinces.* 
We are submitting for your information copies of 
the proceedings of this Mahasabha for the last four 
years. We request that among the Hindus the claims 
of our community may be given due consideration. 

anH -irk rvi-.'UI-- - - • 


sideration and the Yadavas should receive their due 
share. We suggest the maintenance of a periodical 
check to keep the uniformity of proportionate 
representation in public services. This check be 
carried out by the Central and Local Government and 
heads of Departments according as the appointment 
relates to Central and Local Government or is under 
the head of a particular department. Under the 
Imperial or Provincial Service the introduction of such 

o -1-’ ’ 
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Mahasabha and the All-India Yadava Mahasabha. 


73. Brahmins are put down at 1,800,000 odd and 
Chamars at over a million. So, your caste is the 
biggest of all ?—^It is about twice -^e number of the 
next biggest caste. 

74. We have all looked at your document, and 
I have just picked out two things from it. You refer 
on page 466 to your support of a scheme for the 
“ election of members of the Lower Chamber,” 
which as a matter of fact has been put forward 
personally by Sir Ganesh Dutta, Minister for Local 
Self-Govemmentinapersonalmemorandum.t Itis a 
method of indirect election. Now, just tell me in 
your own words what is the scheme in outline which 
you approve of ?—^In each village the voters will 
elect one or two men from among them, and they will 
be delegates for the election of members for the Lower 
Chamber. 

76. So, you would have a sort of primary con¬ 
stituency which would consist of headmen or the 
like, and these selected persons would vote for a 
member. That is the sort of scheme T—Yes. 

76. Would you mind just telling the Conference— 
we need not argue it—but tell us why you think that 
system is one which your Mahasabha would be 
prepared to support?— We pray for adult male 
suffrage, as the number of voters would be otherwise 
very large, and perhaps it will be impracticable for the 
election officials to control so many. 

77. Is this your idea, that the primary electors, 
headmen and so on, would bo elected in the first 
instance on the principle of adult suffrage?—^Yes, 
sir. 

78. And then the persons so elected would in their 
turn elect the members ?—Yes, sir. 

79. Now, the other point which I was going to 
pick out is about paragraph 6. You say that the 
representation of your community, the Yadavas, in 
the various services under Government is very small ? 
Yes, sir. 

80. And you suggest that the balance should be 
redressed by giving preference continually for some 
years to members of your community 7—Yes, sir. 

81. Speaking generally, what are the members of 
your community engaged in ?—^What is their class of 
occupation 7—They are cultivators in this province. 
I have said in the memorandum that we are bona 
fide cultivators; we are one of the cultivating classes, 

82. You are not, as I follow, one of the five highest 
castes, but, of course, you are higher in scale, this 
great community, than the lowest class; You are 
.in the middle 7 —We are regarded below the four 
higher castes (Brahmans, Babhans, Kajputs and 
Kayasthas); yes, we occupy the middle position 
between the higher and the lower castes.* 

83. As a matter of fact, as things are now, are 
there any members of your caste who are members 
of the council 7—No, sir. 

84. If you are so numerous as three million and 
are bona fide cultivators, as I have no doubt you are, 
carrying on agriculture successfully, how is it, when 
you attaeh so much importance to your own participa¬ 
tion in public life, that no member of your caste 
ever been, elected 7—There are very many infiuences 
working against our members being returned. 

86. Even as things are now, the franchise in the 
rural districts is such as gives a vote to a great memy 
of the cultivators. Is not that so 7—Quite so. 

86. And I suppose a very large number of members 
of your caste have votes 7—Yes. 

87. Why do they not use them to return somebody 
of your own caste if your caste is so anxious to be 
represented 7—There are many influences working 
against our members being returned. There is the 
zamindar’s influence and then there are the political 
exploiters. 

88. What I feel sometimes when I hear that 
statement is that political exploiters will not jje very 
successful if other people refuse to be exploited. In 


t See Vol. XVI. 


the long run, you know the exercise of constitutional 
liberty largely depends upon people having enough 7— 
That is due to our backwardness in education and 
also poverty. Very few of us are in Government 
service; we cannot exercise influence on our own 
electors. 

89. Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi : May I know 
whether any members of your community ever stood 
for election 7—^Yes. 

90. But they have not yet succeeded 7—^No. 

91. Babu ChandreshvHr Prashad ; Might I point 
out, sir, that in the first council a candidate of their 
community was returned 7 

Witness {Bdbti Swayambar Das): Yes, sir. 

92. Chairman ; How does your great commimity 
get on in the matter of electing members to district 
boards 7—^Not so well as we would wish, but stUl 
there are members in these bodies. 

93. Is there anything, Dr. Khedkar, which you 
wish to add 7— (Dr. Khedkar). I would like to add 

. that we should have reserved seats in all the services 
and the council because our men are very backward 
and they are under the influence of other people. 

94. You will excuse my pointing out. Dr. Khed¬ 
kar, that whatever may be said for the method of 
reserved seats if it is applied in some very exceptional 
or critical case, it is not a method, I imagine, which 
you think can be applied indefinitely, and again and 
again to every sub-division of the community that 
anybody can think of. It is desirable—^is it not— 
as far as possible, to encourage citizens to share 
their powers of responsibility with their neighbours 
even if their neighbours do not belong to exactly the 
same caste 7—We are an agricultural class and we 
are paying more taxes than others and we think that 
some special attention should be paid to us. 

95. How many Hindu castes are there in all 7 

Sir Hari Singh Oour ; 3,600. 

96. Chairman : Yours is a very large and important 
one and obviously there caimot be reserved seats for 
every caste 7—I would request your Honour to have 
separate electorates for backward commtmities so 
that we shall have some chance to get in. 

97. Up to what point do you thiiik, in the range of 
Hindu castes, one should go if one were to pass out of 
the backward communities 7 Are all castes backward 
except the top five 7—I would make the division from 
the point of literacy; there are only one per cent, of 
our members who are literates—I mean English- 
knowing people. 

98. I see your point. Is there any other point 
which you want to mention specially. Dr. Khedkar 7 
—For secondary education very many scholarships 
are given to the advanced classes. We would request 
you to give some of them to backward communities. 

99. What is the total number of your caste in the 
United Provinces?—It is four million. 

100. Is it the largest single caste in the United 
Provinces 7—I think it is the second largest. 

101. Which is the largest 7—^Brahmins. 

102. I suppose for the purpose of the census we 
must take Ahirs. You see in the United Provinces 
they are over 3J millions. Brahmins are 4J millions 
and Chamars are very nearly 6 millions 1- — (Bobu 
Swayambar Das.) There are Ahars as well as Ahirs; 
these are separately returned in the census; though 
they practically form one caste. 

103. Sir Hari Singh Gour ; Would you like to have 
the election confined to Yadavas; Would you like 
to have your candidates elected by your own caste 7— 
Preferably. 

104. Supposing that were not possible what would 
you like to have 7—^From the provincial point of view, 
I have said that we want adiilt male suffrage and we 
want independent election. 

106. As cultivators how are your interests different 
from the other cultivators 7—There are cultivators 
who £ire coming in larger numbers in the services; 
they are coming into local bodies and district coimcils. 


* Appendix, page 460. 
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106. Can you tell me how you, as cultivators, differ 
from the general body of cultivators?—do not 
understand the question. As cultivators we may not 

- differ. 

107. As cultivators, are not your interests the 
same as other cultivators ?—^As citizens our interest 
are not the same, so long as we are kept hack in the 
services, in the representation in the council and other 
local bodies. {Dr. Khedkar) : Some of the cultivators 
in the Bombay presidency are Brahmins and they are 
educated. So at the time of the elections they have 
more liberty to choose their own men. 

108. I would say you had better educate yourself ? 
—^But give us free primary education and help in the 
secondary education. 

109. You could ask for free primary education, but 
you cannot have political rights till you have educated 
yomselves ?— {B^u Swayamhar Das): It is the State 
which should come to our rescue. 

Chairman : We quite see the importance of the 
case you have in your mind. How best it should be 
dealt with the Conference will have to consider. 

110. Bai Bahadur S. C, Boy : You have said that 
your candidates cannot expect to be elected by 
reason of the zamindars’ influence and the tricks of 
the political exploiters and you advocate indirect 
election ?—Yes. 

111. WUl not the zamindar be able to influence a 
fewer number of electors, as we shall have in indirect 
election, than he can do when the election is primary, 
that is to say, when every one has a vote ?—Zamindars 
are zamindars; there are big zamindars, there are 
small zamindars and there are petty zamindars. 

112. What I mean is, is there not a greater chance of 
that influence being used to the disadvantage of 
your people i£ the number of electors is small?— 
We do not think so because in that case we shall be 
able to combat the influence which might be brought 
upon our community. The few electors will be within 
our influence; they will be within our sight. 

113. The entire villages are not inhabited by 
your people ?—No, but where our population is large 
as compared with the population of other castes and 
where the influence of the zamindar is not so very great 
we have a chance. 

114. But that chance you have now?—I do not 
think so. 

116. Do you not think that indirect election will 
be to your disadvantage rather than to your advan¬ 
tage ?—That is a matter of opinion. {Dr. Khedkar): 

I have requested in the memorandum that we should 
have proportional representation in addition to the 
adult franchise; that will help our community a great 
deal. 

116. Indirect election will not help you in any way 
and so you are giving it up ?—I am talking about 
the memorandum submitted for All-India. 

117. Chairman : It stands like this : I am obliged 
to ^ you, Rai Bahadur Roy, for bringing out this 
point. The provincial deputation in its memorandum 
and apparently by its spokesman is rather attached 
to the idea of indirect election about which you 
pointed out that if there are fewer people who are 
going to elect, it does not necessarily diminish the 
outside influences upon them. On the other hand, 

I think the other body, represented by Dr. Khedkar, 
is not very much wedded to the idea of indirect 
election but pins its faith on proportional representa¬ 
tion. Is not that so ?—Yes, sir. 

118. Bobu Chandreshvar Prashad : You understand 
that if there is adult suffrage the number of voters 
would be large but if indirect election is introduced, 
the number of voters who will be primarily concerned 
in the election of the members to the coimcil would be 
decreased. Now the question is whether this decreased 
number would come under the influence of the 
zamindars or not. I would suggest to you, is it 
that you thought that possibly the village headmen 
who would be elected indirectly could be supposed to 


be above all influences because they would be elected 
^ all the villages and perhaps by a secret ballot ? 
j^u think that they would be persons who would be 
above all influences and therefore it would not be 
poMible for influential zamindars or anybody to 
bring them under any compulsion ?—Bobu Swayamhar 
Das ): Yes. 

119. That is to say they would be above compul¬ 
sion ?—Yes. 


Appendix. 

{Vide Answeb to Q. 82.) 

12th February, 1929. 

Gentlemen, 

With reference to letter No. E.M. 271, dated the 
^t February, 1929, of the Assistant Secretary, 
Mr. R. H. A. Carter, requesting for a further explana¬ 
tion, we have the honour to supplement a note eluci¬ 
dating the position of our “ Yadav ” caste. 

The spokesman, Mr. Swayamber Das, did not 
understand the question 82. “You are not, as I 
follow, one of the five highest caste . . . You are 
in the middle ... in reply to this he meant 
middle ’’ in the sense of prosperous condition 
of the present Hindus. But, in truth from the 
religious and historical basis of Bhagwad Gita the 
Yadvas are second among the Hindu national castes 
as in the Hindu ancient Code the castes were framed 
as Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaishya and Shudra. 

About 3000 B.c. the Kshatriyas were further divided 
Lunar Dynasties, but in the time of 
Shri Krishna both of them had relations by inter¬ 
marriages ; such as Shn Krishna’s sister was married 
Arjuna who belonged to Solar dynasty. But, after 
the fall of Yadav through poverty these two sects 
were completely separated 600 to 1300 a.d. 

The Solar Kshatriya (Rajputs) were greatly 
influenced by Buddhism and began to have inter¬ 
marriages ’with Shudras and even in modem times 
teat practice has been still continued. But the 
Yadavas kept intact in themselves and established 
great kingdoms of their own in Nepal and South 
^ Vindyadhari hill, the history of the Gopa Rashtra, 
Kalchari and Deogiri Yadvas is bound in history. 

After 1300 A.D. 

Dining the Moghal period, fighting Yadvas were 
rumed by poverty and exclusiveness as they had not 
done intermarriages with other rising castes. They 
continued this practice even up to the present 
period and have thereby remained unhelped and 
ujMoticed so far by the castes who got advanced in 
Mucation and wealth like Brahmans, Rajputs and 
Kayesthas. But they have kept up their martial 
spnit and have fought like brave soldiers under the 
flag of the British in all the previous wars. In the 
last war 100,000 Yadva recruits were supplied by 
our community. 

Thus, gentlemen, you will observe that the Yadva 
community though poor in wealth and education, still 
h^ ancient purity and chivalry of the Yadav race of 
Shri Krishna. So, it has maintained the Second 
number of the ancient division of castes. Khedkar’s 
History of Yadavas ’’ gives details of this ancient 
community. 

Begarding Kayesthas. 

They are Kshatriyas, no doubt, but are not con¬ 
sidered to have kept up the purity of their either 
oolar or Lunar dynasty which is mixed up in them. 
Moreover, they have never been the fighting soldiers 
in numbers in any of the past British wars. They are 
almost clerical and mercantile people. Thus, they 
cannot have the right of being classified as Martial 
people of the Second or Third Division. 
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Regarding Babhans. 

They are not considered a« pure Brahmins either 
by classical knowledge or pure habits. They have 
never (been our priests to conduct reUgioua ceremonies 
in our homes. They are mixed in blood with other 
castes. Pure Brahmins do not eat with them and inter¬ 
marry. Thus, they can never be superior to us. 

Therefore, if a new classification is to be made on the 
principles of Tradition and Purity of blood the Hindu 
castes shall be classified as follows:— 

]. Brahmans of pure blood and culture. 

2. Yadvas 'I 

3. Rajputs >-Kshatriya8. 

4. Kayesthas J 

5. Babhans. 

6. Vaishyas. 

7. Shudras. 

8. Untouchables (Depressed), 

The enclosed extracts will throw more light and 
convince you of our statements. 

In conclusion, we have the honour to say that as 
Yadvas are numerically greater (over 20 millions in 
British and Native States) and traditionally superior 
in history, they belong to the Second caste of the 
Hindus. 

We beg to remain to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servants, 

(Sd.) B. V. Khedkab, 

M.D., F.R.C.S., D.P.H., L.M., L.F.P.S., 
L.R.C.P. & S. (Retired), State Surgeon, 
Ex-President All-India and Bombay 
Province, Yadava Mahasabha; now 
Vice-President A.I.Y.M.S., and Presi¬ 
dent B. & O. Sabha. 

(Sd.) Sbi Ballabh Das, 

Zamiudar and Hony. Magistrate, Ex- 
President A.I.Y.M.S., Gulzarbagh, 
Patna, now Vice-President A.I.Y.M.S. 
and President B. & O. Executive Com¬ 
mittee, 

Extracts. 

Sir H. M, Elliot’s supplementary Glossary S.V. 
says:— 

The Ahirs were for some times the Universal 
Rulers of India. 

In “Tribes and Castes of Bengal,” Vol. I, page 282 
Mr. Risley writes: “ The tradition of the caste 

bears a highly character and progress to trace their 
descent from the God Kbishna whose relations with 
the milk-maids of Brindaban play an important part 
in the Hindu Mythology. Kbishna himself is 
supposed to have belonged to the tribe of Yadvas, 
or descendant of Yadu, a nomadic race, who graze 
cattle and make butter, and are believed to have made 
an early settlement in the neighbourhood of Muttra. 
In memory of this tradition, one of their sub castes, 
in the North Western Provinces is called Yadu, or 
Yadubansi, to the present day. 

The Yadav GavU community claims descent from 
the Great Yadav families to one of which Shri 
Krishna the eighth incarnation of Vishnu belonged. 
The whole of the North India, Guzerat and Deccan 
were once ruled by the kings of the Yadva famUies. 

Imperial Oazetteer, Vol. XX, page 168 says:— 
“ The family of Yadavas is generally known as 
belonging to Deoghi though that place was not their 
capital till early in 13th century. They belonged 
to one of the ruling feudatory families, but after the 
fall of the Chalukyas they became independent 
and pressed southwards to contend for the Sovereignty 
of the Deccan. Yadav Ramohandra lived in 1309. 
He governed all the territory formerly ruled by 
Chalukyas and in addition the whole of the Konkan 
and part of Mysore.” “ Poona district passed imder 
the domain of Deogiri Yadavas during the 12th and 
13th Centuries. With the fall of Yadavas Poona 
came under the domain of Delhi.” 


Bombay Oazetteer, Vol. X, page 193, says : “ Early 
in the 12th Century Konkan (Ratnagiri State) was 
taken by the Yadavas of Deogiri or Daulatabad. 
One of them, Sinhdeva (1076 to 1113), is said to 
have seized Panhala near Kolhapore and conquered 
Konkan.” And at page 439 it says : “ In the 10th 
century 933 a.d. the rulers of Savantwadi were 
Yadavas.” 

Statesman, 27th January, 1914, Calcutta, says: 
“ It is said that originally the warrior caste of 
Kshattriyas were the protectors of Brahmans and 
cows alike. But a division of labour came about 
in the course of time with the result that some 
Kshatriyas were at last confined to the protection 
of the sacred men. While the term Gopa or Gopat 
(Ahir is another synonym used chiefly in Behar where 
the castes are especially numerous) was used to 
designate the protector of the almost equally sacred 
animal. In consequence of the wandering life they 
had to lead, seeking fodder for their herds, they did 
not always enjoy the privileges of priestly attention; 
they also lacked the facilities for education and so 
through poverty and ignorance and the ill-treatment 
of an unappreciative world the Gwalas gradually 
fell from their high estate. Another claim which the 
humble cow-keeper makes to social distinction is 
founded on the prominent place he holds in the 
Krishna legend. That God is his patron Saint. The 
story goes that Krishna was a prince of Royal blood 
the son of Vasudeva. He lived with Nanda who was 
also a king and Kshatriya by caste. Then the Kansa 
the wicked king who was Krishna’s maternal uncle 
made war upon them, Nanda and Krishna were 
compelled to fight for their lives. They were able 
to keep their cattle and these cattle which they kept 
in turn kept them. So it comes to pass that Gopal or 
Qopalak is one of the names by which Krishna is 
known.” 

Mr. Bhattacharya, a distinguished historian, writes 
in his book tjie “ Indian Castes and Tribes ” : “It 
seens very probable that the Yadubansi Rajputs are 
derived from the Yadubansi Ahirs.” 

“ The Narayani Army which the Krishna organised 
and which made him so powerful that his friendship 
was eagerly sought by the greatest kings of his time, 
is described in the Mahabharata as being all of the Ahir 
caste.” 

Major S. H. E. Nicholas, 95th Russels Infantry, 
writes in the “Journal of United Service Institute 
of India," Vol. XL, No. 182 

“ The Jadubans Ahir has no false pride. 

“ AH the Jadubans Ahirs, whom I have talked to, 
claim descent from Rajputs, in fact from Krishna 
himself. Their tribal appellation certainly seems, 
to my mind, to imply a Rajput origin. 

“ Government determined on the formation of Ahir 
companies in 1898, and four companies were ordered 
to be raised, two in my regiment, the 96th Russels 
Infanty, and two in the 98th Infantry. ’ ’ 

The following extracts are from the book on “ Jats, 
Gujars and Ahirs,” compiled hy Major A. H. Bingley, 
page 14: the Ahirs make excellent soldiers. It has 
been truly said of Ahirs that they are mainly without 
false pride; independent without insolence, reserved 
in manner but good natured, light hearted and 
industrious. There are no more loyal subjects of His 
Majesty in India, and none who are more attached to 
such of their rulers who mingle freely among them. 

“ After ten years experience of them, I emphatically 
endorse the opinion that Ahirs are eminently fitted for 
the profession of arms. 

“ In my opinion the enlistment of Ahirs has proved 
a great success, and Government would do a good 
stroke of business in raising more companies of 
them. There are only four Ahir companies in the 
whole of the Indian Amy. 

“When you come over the names of the Martial 
race of India and think of the Gurkha, Rajput, Sikh, 
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Dogra, JatB, Pathan and Panjabi Mohanimadan, do 
not foi^et the Jadubans Ahir.” 

Sir Harconrt Butler made the following reply as the 
Lieutenant Governor of the United Provinces to the 
Ahir Representatives of the Punjab, U.P. and Delhi on 
the 9th July, 1918 :— 

“ Gentlemen, I thank you for your loyal and com¬ 
plimentary address. I am glad to meet you this 
morning and to hear from you about your achieve¬ 
ments, your hopes, your aspirations and your history. 
Your history is an ancient one and you are justly 
proud of it. You have told me this morning what I 
knew before that you were loyal in the Mutiny and 
I know of no occasions on which your co mmuni ty has 
not been loyal. You certainly responded in the 
present crisis, which I am the first to acknowledge, 
and I thank you on behalf of the Government.” 

The Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab, Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer, referred to the Ahirs in his convocation 
eiddress on the 22nd December, 1917, in the following 
eulogistic words :— 

“ I will take another instance, that of the Ahir. In 
the Pimjab they are comparatively a small tribe re¬ 
stricted to two or three districts aroimd Delhi where 
they are known as sturdy agriculturists who can make 
a living in the barren sandy soils which less hardy 
and persevering tribes would despise. But they are 
endowed with a strong tribal spirit and great cohesion 
and some of their leading men assisted also by a few 


young men who are graduates of the Punjab Univer¬ 
sity realising the duties and responsibilities presented 
by this Great War, appealed with such success to 
their traditions and their tribal feeling that the 
Ahirs of the southern Punjab stand out to-day as 
the first Hindu tribe in India in the proportion of 
men sent to the Army. That great rally is not to be 
forgotten either by the tribe or by the Government 
in whose cause it has been put forth.” 

The following press note issued by the United 
Provinces War Board and published in the Leader in 
the month of August, 1918, will show the great 
enthusiasm shown by the Ahir Communities in 
enlisting themselves as recruits during the Great War. 

“ Some interesting details of the fighting men 
supplied by various castes in the United Provinces 
may be gleamed from the statement showing the 
constitution of the Indian Army on the 1st January, 
1918. It is not possible to publish the actual number 
of men who were then serving; but the following 
comparative percentages show what progress has 
been made by some of the leading castes. During 
the year 1917 the greatest progress was made by the 
Ahirs whose number increased by over 1000 per cent. 
In other words the Ahir community furnished during 
the War ten times as many Ahir recruits as there were 
Ahirs serving in the Army a year before. This is 
mainly due to the constitution of special Ahir com¬ 
panies for men of this caste and to the efforts of the 
Ahir Mahasabha.” 


Mr. AKHOURI RAGHUNATH SAHAYA, Police Inspector, President of the 

Subordinate Police Association. 


120. Chairman : Mr. Akhouri Raghunath Sahaya, 
are you an Inspector of Police in this province I— 
Yes, I am. 

121. I am given to understand that you are the 
president of an association called the Subordinate 
Police Association ?—Bihar and Orissa Police Asso- 
ciation. 

122. Just tell us first of all please what that 
Association is, what its ambition is and what are 
the ranks of police that may be included in the 
Association ?—The inspectors, sub-inspectors, and 
writer head-constables are included in it. 

123. What is the membership of youi' Association! 
—It is from 1,500 to 1,700. 

124. How long has your Association been in 
existence T—For the last seven or eight years. 

126. I imagine it is formed in order to look after 
the interests of those ranks of the service which are 
called subordinate ?—Yes. 

126. We should like to imderstand about your 
own service. How long have you been in the Police 
service 7—I entered the service in 1907. 

127. In what rank was that 7—I entered as a sub¬ 
inspector. 

128. And in due course you have been promoted 
and you are now an inspector 7—Yes. 

129. Just as a mere matter of interest as we go, 
is the entrance by examination or by selection! 
How is it done 7 How do you come to be appointed 7 
—Now it is purely by selection. 

130. And when you were appointed!—^Then also 
it was by selection. 

131. Let us see if I have got the organisation of 
your force correctly. At the top there is the 
Inspector-General, Mj. Swain. He told us that there 
were three Deputy Inspector-Generals and I think 
one Assistant Inspector-General 7—Yes; the Assistant 
Inspector-General is his personal assistant. 

132. Next to him there is a superintendent of police 
for each district and under the superintendents there 
would be deputy superintendents and assistant 
superintendents and then the inspectors; is that 
right 7—Yes. 


133. So that the ne.xt higher grade to you would be 
really the deputy superintendent 7—Yes. 

134. I think the thing on which the Conference 
will be glad to have your view is this. One question 
that certainly arises is the question whether the 
police force in a province fJiould remain what is 
called a reserved service, that is to say, remain 
under a member of the executive council who is 
not responsible to the local legislature or whether 
the service should be transferred as it is called, that 
is to say, be in charge of a minister who would be 
responsible to the local council. What I would 
like you to tell me is this. Are you able to give us 
any information as to the view of your Association 
generally speaking on that subject as to whether 
they would be in favour of it or whether they would 
not be in favour of it 7—I think, sir, we would not 
favour a transfer at present. 

136. I wish you just to tell me in your own way 
what are the reosons which you have for that view 7 
—We think that the efficiency and the betterment 
of our conditions of service and contentment would 
be marred, or at least greatly suffer, if it becomes a 
transferred subject. It should not be made so at 
least till a change in the mentality and the attitude 
of the people and the council towards us is forth¬ 
coming. 

136. You are reading that, are you not 7—Practi¬ 
cally I have collected my thoughts emd put them in 
writing. 

137. It is a very wise thing to do. But you will 
excuse me if I ask how it ctune to be written down. 
Was it because after the suggestion was made that 
you might come to give evidence you thought it 
well to collect your views and put them down on 
the paper!—Yes. But long before that we had 
submitted a sort of note to the Inspector-General 
of Police and it was done before it was known to us 
that I was going to be examined. 

138. The Inspector-General of Police told us of 
what he had learnt of the views of your Association 
when he was here and I gather it is the fact that your 
Association made a report to him 7—Yes. 
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139. As to what you are reading now, are you 
reading from your report to the Inspector-General 
or the substance of it ?—^Practically it is the same 
with some additions. 

140. You are expressing to us in substance, are 
you not, what you formerly expressed to Mr. Swain ? 
—Yes. 

141. Would you mind just telling me this 1 Was 
the report which was made to Mr. Swain by your 
Association considered by any committee ?—^The 
members of the central executive council, as we call 
it, are scattered in different places. But we have 
got some of our principal members here among 
the members of the central executive council. We 
had a sort of informal meeting, consulted some of 
the prominent members, such as the ex-presidents 
and so on and then we drafted the report Then we 
called also for the opinions of other members from the 
mofussil. 

142. Do you mind just answering this question? 
Please answer it entirely. You are quite free to 
answer. Were those meetings and that opinion you 
hold without any external suggestion ? That is 
to say, was it your own doing or did other people 
suggest that a particular view would be welcome or 
approved ?—Nobody suggested anything to us. 

143. It is an independent act ?—Yes. 

144. Now we will go back to the reason. You say 
in what you read to me just now that you are afraid 
that eflScienoy will siaffer ?—Yes. 

146. What do you mean by that ? Why ?—^Because 
there will be too much interference with our duties. 

146. Just make it quite clear what is in your mind, 
because after all this is a mere prophecy; it is 
estimating what might happen. What do you mean 
by interference ? What is it you are afraid of ?— 
I think I am allowed to speak out very freely ? 

147. Very freely ?—What we think is that if there 
is a minister at the top he is likely to be approachable 
by other people who will go and tell him “ this 
constable or this sub-inspector is bad ” and things 
like that; and all sorts of people will come and tell 
us “this is what the minister wants you to do.” 
Such things will happen; that is to say, in other 
words, we will not be quite free and impartial as we 
would like to be and as we are now. 

148. Just tell me on one other subject. I dare 
say you know because I think it was reported in 
the papers that when Mr. Swain was here he was 
asked some questions about corruption in the police 
force. I will tell you in substance what ho has said. 
He told us that he thought there was an improvement 
in the intermediate raiiJcs, but he feared that there 
was a very strong custom among the ordinary 
constables and the like to receive payments and he 
said he thought 99 per cent, of them probably in 
that sense were corrupt. On the other hand he 
said he was satisfied there was a great improvement 
in this respect that there was not the bringing of 
false charges in the way in which they had sometimes 
been encouraged. Well nOw, what do you say ? 
You are an inspector and I see from the returns which 
have just been sent m that so far as dismissals for 
corruption in the ranks of inspectors are concerned, 
they are practically free. Perhaps the other members 
of the Conference might like to know the figures; 
I will have them circulated. The figures are for 
five years, 1923-27. Apparently in those five years 
in this province there have been 118 cases where a 
man has been dismissed for corruption and 271 more 
cases in which he has been otherwise punished and 
this is divided among inspectors, sub-inspectors, 
head constables and constables and I am very glad 
to know that as far as the inspectors are concerned 
there are only two cases of dismissals in the five 
years and as far as other punishments go, there are 
only three cases and what' is perhaps better still is 
that for the last year, 1927, there was no case either 
of dismissal or of other punishment among the 
inspectors. With regard to sub-inspectors the figures 
are 15 oases of dismissal, taking the five years together. 


and 34 cases otherwise punished. Head constables 
21 oases of dismissal and 31 cases otherwise punished; 
constables 80 cases of dismissal and 203 cases other- 
■wise punished. Now, Inspector, you have been 
in the force for some years. What do you say about 
the prevalence of corruption, that is to say, taking 
money for doing their duty in the force ?—^I think in 
spite of our starving wages the subordinate ranks 
have improved marvellously during the last twenty 
years. 

149. It is suggested to me that it is not the right 
way of putting it. It may be put—taking money 
for doing something in connection with yoiur official 
work. Defining it like that, you think the position 
has greatly improved ?—Yes, in spite of the very 
poor wages that we are getting. 

160. When a case has come to the notice of the 
injector such as yourself —1 suppose from time to 
time such cases may come to your notice—what 
does an officer like youself do ?. What is your 
action about it ?—^I would like him to be prosecuted 
or dismissed or punished in some other way. 

161. If you find out that it is true, of course ?—^I will 
make my own enquiries and if I am satisfied that the 
complaint is true I would like the man to be punished 

162. Is there a report made by the inspector to 
his superiors ?—^Yes. 

163. You report I suppose to the superintendent ?— 
Yes. 

164. But who decides whether the case is made 
out ?—^If it is a criminal case the magistrate decides. 

166. Who decides whether the case is sufficiently 
serious to justify a prosecution ?—^The superintendent. 

166. Is it any part of your duty when a case of 
corruption is suspected, to make enquiries and see 
whether there is evidence to support the suspicion 
—Certainly it is. 

167. You do that?—^Yes. 

168. Then I suppose the question as to whether 
the case is one which j'ustifies prosecution on the 
evidence is decided by your superiors ?—Yes. 

159 One other question. You say that the rate 
of pay is still not very high ?—Quite so; it is very poor. 

160. Do you think the present rate of pay is one 
of Idle causes or encouragements of corruption in 
the ranlffl ?—Certainly it is one of the main causes. 

161. Since you have been in the service, and 
especially in recent years, you had sub-inspectors 
under you. Do you ^ink—let im take the last ten 
years—^that you detect an improvement in freedom 
from corruption among sub-inspectors ?—Yes, there 
has been a vast improvement. 

162. Has the pay of the sub-inspector been raised ? 
—Yes, it was raised some years ago. 

163. Bahu Chandreshvar Prashad ; The first thing 
that I would like to know from you is whether it 
has been resolved by your Association that you 
should represent the views of the Association ?—Yes, 
in the sense that we had a sort of informal meeting 
where it was decided that I should come and represent 
them being their president. 

164. There has not been a general meeting of the 
Association ?—It is advertised for the 26th of December 
at Muzaffaipur; that is om annual conference. . 

166. I want to know whether there has been a 
general meeting of your Association for your election 
as the representative of the Association ?—I am 
already their representative because I was their 
president at the last conference and I continue to 
be the president for the whole year, that is until 
the next president is elected. Every president 
remains in office for one year. 

166. I quite realise. The question is that no 
special resolution of that sort has been passed in 
the council that you should go and represent the 
case of the Association before the Statutory Com¬ 
mission ?—No. 

Chairman: I may make it quite clear. My 
impression is—^it is quite second-hand—but my 
impression is that after the suggestion was made, 
and if I may say so very properly made, when 
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Mr. Swain was here and he was asked a question : 
“ Are any people whom you refer to willing to come 
to give evidence ? ” then a message reached the 
Conference that if it was decided to call anybody, 
this gentleman of the Bihar and Orissa Police 
Association was quite, ready to come. 

167. Bobu Chandreshvar Prashad: I am much 
obliged to you for that information, sir. (To the 
Witness) ; It has been read out to you by the 
Chairman to what extent corruption is prevalent 
among the police. Of corurse we remember that. 
Mr. Swain has already told us that corruption was 
prevalent among 09 per cent, of the constables and 
head-constables, 75 per cent, in the grade of sub¬ 
inspectors of police and about 50 per cent, in the 
cadre of inspectors of police, and that he takes an 
optimistic view of thin^ about the future. Now I 
would like to know whether you also subscribe to 
this view ?—I do not. 

168. You do not ? You think that corruption 
in the police department is not so prevalent as has 
been stated by Mr. Swain, the Inspector-General of 
police ?—^Well, it is so difficult to make a) division 
by measures. But surely, as I said, the police to-day 
is not what it was 20 years before. There has been 
marvellous improvement, as I said for the last twenty 
years. 

169. That is not my question. I simply wanted 
to know from you whether you subscribe to the views 
that have been expressed by the Inspector-General 
of Police ?—Pardon me. I have already said that 
I do not agree to that percentage. 

170. Would you let us have the percentage that 
you would fix ?—^It is so difficult to fix a percentage. 
But all that I can say is that surely there has been 
tremendous improvement. 

171. Chairman : I just might just pointout, if you 
do not mind, that the two questions seem to be rather 
different. It is quite right to ask the witness, and 
we are very glad to hear his answer that ho would 
not accept the high estimate that was suggested. 
That is a very important fact. But after all it is 
not possible for him to give us the percentage of 
corruption as it would be for the head of the depart¬ 
ment. In the nature of things the head of the 
department gets the reports from the inspectors 
from all the districts. Is that not so ? 

Bobu Chandreshvar Prashad : I thought possibly, 
sir, that as he was the chairman of this Association 
and as an inspector he must have some information 
about the constables. 

Chairman : I attach equal importance to the answer 
that he has already given that the estimate given 
by the Inspector-General is in his opinion somewhat 
high. 

172. Babu Chandreshvar Prashad ; Another ques¬ 
tion that I want to ask you is that whatever you 
find here stated about the constables and sub¬ 
inspectors and inspectors of police does not in any 
way reflect the general morale of the pubUo, or does 
it ?—Your question is not quite clear to me. 

173. My point is this, and I want to make it 
perfectly clear to you. You find that after all a 
statement has been made that 99 per cent, of 
constables are corrupt, 76 per cent, of sub-inspectors 
are corrupt, and about 50 per cent, of inspectors are 
corrupt. Now the question is, is it because all 
Indians have got such a low mor^ty, or is it because 
the general atmosphere of the police service heis been 
such, or that the temptations that are generally offered 
in the police line are responsible for this extent of 
corruption?—If I may be permitted, I might ask 
whether you want me to give you reasons for the 
corruption, is it not ? 

Chairman ; Yes. 

Witness : Then I would like to give you my 
reasons. It is mainly due to inadequate pay and 
allowances, partly due to want of better treatment 
at the hands of the council, the magistrates and the 
superior police officers, and the habit of the parties 
in the wrong to offer bribes. 


174. Chairman ; By “ habit ” you mean 
“ custom ” ?—Not exactly custom. It is like this 
—if I am in trouble, I think if I pay something, I 
could get out of that trouble. 

176. Babu Chandreshvar Prashad : You have just 
now said that sometimes when people are in trouble 
they feel that by bribing it is possible for them to 
get out of that trouble ?—Yes, that is human nature. 

176. You know that ideas of that nature are not 
possible for people to conceive unless they know 
the percentage of their success in such efforts ?—But, 
did I not tell you that, twenty years before, the 
police was very bad ? And that reputation has been 
shadowing the police everywhere. After aU, bribery 
is not confined to the police alone. You must know 
that. 

177. That is not the point. I do not want to 
make any complaint against the police service. You 
must never be misunderstanding me like that. All 
that you have been pointing out just now is that 
perhaps 20 years before there was an atmosphere 
like that, the police have since then very much 
improved, and it is possibly because of their past 
bad reputation or good reputation, whatever it may 
be ?—No; it was certainly the bad reputation that 
weks shadowing us. No doubt about that. I should 
be very frank in telling that. 

178. All the same you agree that it is not the 
general tendency of the mass ?—^What ? 

179. Corruption ?—To offer bribes ? 

180. No; it is not a question of offering bribes. 
Taking of bribes is a low morality ?— Yea. 

181. That, you do not think, is a general tendency 
of the people ?—Neither is it a general tendency 
of the police. 

182. Of the police ? Right you are. Then you 
have said that possibly low pay is the reason for 
this corruption ?—^I have given you many reasons; 
low pay is one of them. And allowances, for instance. 
When a sub-inspector goes out, or inspector goes out, 
he does not get sufficient to perform his joume 5 fS, 
and things like that. And then partly to want of 
better treatment at the hands of the council and the 
public, the magistrates, and even the superior police 
officers, and, as I said, the habits of the parties in 
the wrong to pay. 

183. Now, so far as the Council is concerned, I 
should like to know whether the measures that have 
been recommended for increase of pay have been 
successful in the council or not ? Of course I do 
not expect that you have very much information 
about these affairs ?—Yes, certainly. I have tried 
to follow it. If you will kindly put any direct 
question, I will answer. 

184. The question is whether measures recom¬ 
mending increase of pay for the people in the Police 
department have been successful in the local council 
or not ?—So far as I am aware, there has been up 
till now no such measure before the coimcil, but 
then there were proposals by the Inspector-General 
to the Government which were ttrnied down because 
they were never sure of getting them through the 
coimcil. 

186. Do you know that there has been since 1921 
an increase of about 20 lakhs in the police budget ?— 
Yes, there has been some increase. 

186. And most of that goes to the increased pay 
of sub-inspectors and constables ?—^The pay of the 
sub-inspectors and inspectors, as I said, is the same 
now as it was eight years ago when it was increased. 
After that there has been no increase although we 
have been crying ourselves hoarse for it. 

187. So you think that the increase in the police 
budget has not gone to make any increment in the 
pay of constables and sub-inspectors of police ?— 
Well, you know the constables are drawing Rs. 16 now, 
and you know how they are living. How the increased 
provision in the police budget has gone I cannot tell 
you. 

188. I am not discussing at aU as to how they are 
living at present. The whole question is I have not 
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been, able to make myself quite clear about the 
increased allotment in the police budget. Some time 
before it used to stand at a figure of 41 lakhs. After 
that it was about 60 lakhs, and now it stands at about 
80 lakhs. The whole question is, since this increase 
has come and the police budget has almost doubled, 
has the pay of the constables and the sub-inspectors 
increased or not ?—^Doubled since when ? 

189. Since 1912?—During this period the sub¬ 
inspectors got only one increase, from Rs. 60 to 
Rs. 80, with a sort of increment which comes to them 
at Rs. 10, sir,, after five long years of waiting. 

190. But we were told by Mr. Swain, your Inspector- 
General, that constables used to get something like 
Rs. 7 or 8 before that ? 

Chairman : The matter seems to me to be very 
fully set out at pages 166-9,* and while I do not want 
to stop you, the inspector, even if he is the president 
of the Police Association, cannot know the legislative 
mystery. 

Bobu Chandreahvar Prashad : I simply wanted to 
point out, sir, that as a matter of fact so far as the 
increment of pay of the Police department is con¬ 
cerned, the legislative council has been very 
sympathetic. 

Chairman : Well, that is done. On the other 
hand, if you look at the book here you will realise that 
if there is fierce opposition to certain other heads in 
the police budget, then of course the general effect 
is that the police budget in some way or other will 
suffer as a whole. It may be that the opposition is 
justified in moving particular reductions, but you 
cannot expect the police administration to say 
everywhere that they do not mind the votes against 
any special branches, or votes against particular 
services. Paragraph 228* proves quite clearly the 
attitude of the legislative council. It says :—“ Yet 
the police budget has been the object of persistent 
attack there. The motions for reduction fall into 
three classes: (a) reduction of a nominal amount, 
implying a censure on the department; (6) reduction 
imder particular items; and (c) lump reduction 
from the budget as a whole.” On the other hand, 
at page 167* it is said qxute clearly that: “It may 
be said that the direct results of the council’s control 
on the police budget in the past seven years have not 
really been rmfavourable. Government have been 
able to secure sufficient support from the non-official 
benches to maintain intact the standard of police 
administration ” and so on. Mr. Swain read out, 
you remember the approval of the council. Do you 
want to criticise that ? 

191. Bobu Chandreahvar Praahad-; No, sir. May I 
put a few more questions 1 (To the wiineaa): You 
have said that the members of your Association feel 
very much apprehensive about their efficiency if a 
transfer of control is effected ; that is to say, if your 
department is brought under a minister ?—Yes, I did. 

192. You have at the same time also said that you 
feel that efficiency would be lowered, and it might 
happen in this way, that a minister would be 
approached by some people and some people might 
come and tell you that the minister likes to do this 
way or do that way. That is what you suggest ?—Yes. 

193. Beyond that perhaps you have got no 
grounds to support your views ?—I have got other 
grounds as well. 

194. May I know what they are ?—For instance, 
the question of the betterment of the conditions of our 
service and contentment would also suffer. 

195. Am I to understand that you apprehend that 
if a change of control is effected, your prospect of 
betterment is gone, and that the minister would 
necessarily be apathetic to it ?—Having regard to the 
attitude of the council in the past with regard to the 
police budget, we have grounds for that fear. 

196. That is exactly why I put that question, sir, 
because it is stated at page 166* of the report itself 
that out of forty-one motions for reduction the 
majority were withdrawn being only token motions, 

* Vol. XII. 


and that clearly shows that they were intended more 
or less for the purpose of eliciting information rather 
than effecting the actual cuts proposed. 

Chairman : Do I xmderstand you to think that 
the accoimt given at pages 166, 167, 168 and 169, 
taken as a whole regarding the attitude of the 
council and all those is inaccurate, or you think is 
accvurate 7 

Babu Chandreahvar Praahad ; I personally should 
suppose that it is not very fair to the covmcil. 

Chairman : I assme you that none of us wishes 
to be in any way unfair I want to say that the 
general effect produced on my mind is that there has 
been a good deal of opposition to the police and to the 
police budget as a whole. I qffite agree with you 
in regard to what you said was the attitude of the 
council on the question of increase of pay to the 
police subordinates. Of course the inspector has 
given us the reason for his apprehension, and the 
reason for the opposition of the coimcil is partly 
because the council does not feel that it has got 
sufficient responsibility, and it is a perfectly good 
argument to consider that if you entrust the police 
department to a minister and to the council, their 
attitude to the minister may change. I think myself 
that this witness was brought forward simply to 
ascertain this fact about corruption, and that has not 
been challenged. The fact remains that the Inspector- 
General was accurate when he said that he had 
this information from these gentlemen, and we now 
learn that it is a fact, and you have heard the grounds, 
right or wrong, on which this witness has based his 
opinion. 

197. Babu Chandreahvar Prashad : Only one more 
question, sir. Is it possible for you, or for any man in 
your position to hold views against your own officer ? 
—Yes. For instance, you have heard even in this 
Conference, that I do not agree with the Inspector- 
General’s percentage. 

198. Sir Hari Singh Gour; You have said, 
Inspector, that you are afraid that people will go and 
speak to the minister about the sub-inspectors and 
so on. But have you any reason to suppose that 
people do not go and speak the same thing to the 
executive councillor ?—As I said, they are not so very 
approachable. They are quite aloof now. 

199. Mr. Athar Hussain : Perhaps you say they 
are not dependent on the vote of the council ?—That 
is another thing. That is exactly what I have in my 
note. 

200. Sir Arthur Froom : Regarding this corruption 
amongst the constables, you told us that when they 
are detected in taking bribes, they are punished ?— 
Yes. 

201. There are always two sides to the bribery. 
One is the man that accepts the money, and the 
other side is the man who gives the money. In 
cases of these corrupt practices, is the man who 
gives the money to the constable also prmished ?— I 
think very rarely. There might be 1 in 100 cases. 

Chairman : .The form in which ptmishment takes 
place sometimes in the police force is dismissal. 
There is no corresponding punishment possible in the 
other case. 

Babu Chandreahvar Praahad : There is prosecution. 

202. Chairman : How many cases of prosecution 
or conviction of the police were there last year ?—I 
could not tell you. 

203. Sir Ztdfiqar Ali Khan : I am not at present 
asking you as to the advisability of transferring the 
police department to Indian agency or not, but as 
you have made a statement against the transfer of 
police to the minister, I want to ask you this question. 
You are aware perhaps that a minister who is in 
charge of a department has mostly to consult the 
head of the department about matters of high policy. 
He does not as a rule interfere in the details of the 
administration. Are you aware of that ?—I think the 
minister is supposed to have his own wiU, which he 
imposes on the department. 
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204. Not in every case?—I think a strong 
minister would do so. 

205. But that is not the general etiquette of 
ministers. They cannot go into the details of 
administration. It is mostly the duty of the Inspector- 
General. In such matters as the promotion or 
appointment or such things, it is the Inspector- 
General of Police who does it. Is it not so ?—■ 
Nowadays the Inspector General does it, promotion 
up to inspectors. 

206. In other departments, for example ?—I have 
no experience of the system prevailing in other 
departments. 

207. But you can understand this broad question, 
that the Inspector-General of Police makes the 
appointments. As regards the sub-inspectors, it is 
the Deputy Inspector-General of police who is generally 
responsible for such appointments ?—In this province 
at least the final appointment of sub-inspectors also is 
made by the Inspector-General. 

208. It may he so in this province, but in the Punjab 
it is not so—and I do not know about other provinces. 
Now, supposing the Inspector General is subordinate 
to a minister and your department is transferred to a 
minister, the Inspector General would mostly have to 
do with the appointments of inspectors. Then, do you 
think that the minister would be liable to intrigues in 
the administration of the police force, may listen to 
some recommendation or other in making appoint¬ 
ments or interfere in other ways ? Is that your view f 
—Yes. In other words he would influence appoint¬ 
ments, promotions and punishments. 

209. But a minister in charge of police would act in 
the same manner as a minister in charge of other 
department.?. Would he not ?—Yes, but the Police 
unfortunately is a very peculiar department. 

210. But, why should he interfere ? Why should 
the minister in charge of Police particularly interfere in 
the administration of the police, in the details of the 


department, and a minister in charge of other 
departments should not so interfere ?—^I cannot tell 
you, sir, about other departments, but what we are 
afraid of is this, that in matters of appointments, 
promotions and pmiishments, punishments especially, 
there are likely to be a great many injustices. The 
superintendents for instance will be under the minister, 
and they will be keeping an eye on him, and things like 
that will happen. 

211. But, what then would be the function of the 
Inspector General ? Is he a mere spectator ?—^All 
cases of punishment do not go to him. That is why we 
say this. If Police at all becomes a transferred subject 
all powers of dismissing sub-inspectors and higher 
ranks should be confined to the Inspector General only. 
Those powers should be taken away from the super¬ 
intendents and deputy Inspectors General. In fact, we 
have been pressing for it for some years. 

212. Chairman : I think all we are concerned to 
know is what is his view, and his view undoubtedly is 
this, for what it may be worth, that he thinks that both 
in the matter of appointments and in the matter of 
promotion his class of officer is safer as things are now, 
and his own view, right or wrong, is that if the transfer 
of police was effected there would be a risk of 
punishments and promotion not aways being done on. 
the merits of the case. That is his point. I am not at 
all saying whether that is right or wrong, but that is hie 
view ?—Yes, sir. 

Chairman; Yes, I have no difficulty in 
understanding what he wants to say. Whether it is 
right or wrong is a different matter. 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : If that is so, supposing 
Indianisation of the police force takes place. 

Chairman ; I think that is quite a different point. 
Indianisation is the question of whether an officer is an 
Indian or European. The matter on which this 
witness has been giving us information is not, in my 
view, that, but on the question of where the control of 
the police should lie. 
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The Bihar Landholders’ Association which submits 
to the Indian Statutory Commission on Reforms its 
statements and opinions in the following pages on 
some of the subjects which will fall within the scope of 
its enquii-y, is an organization of the Zamindar com¬ 
munity of the province of Bihar and Orissa. The 
Association is one of the oldest institutions in the 
province, a body which is duly registered and recog¬ 
nised by Government. Its views are sought for and 
opinion invited by Government on questions of public 
importance. Its importance was recognised even 
when this province was a part of the presidency of 
Bengal. It has always in the past tried to serve 
crown and country, and its services have been from 
time to time greatly appreciated by Government. 
The Association has stood loyally by Government in 
times of political stress and strain, and its members, 
individually and collectively, have given them, their 
ungrudging help and co-operation in the maintenance 
of law and order. The Association has received 
special consideration at the hands of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales during 
their vists to this country, and it had the privilege of 
entertaining His Royal Highness at a very large and 
successful garden party in the heyday of the 
Non-co-operation movement. 

The A^ociation has been in existence since 1878 
and has its branches in the province. The members 
of the Association number 870 and belong to a class 
which holds a substantial stake in the cotmtry and is 
conservative in outlook and sober in thought. Its 
members are thus drawn from high social status, and 
among them are men of light and leading in the 
province, who can legitimately claim a share of the 
credit for the successful working, in the province of 
Bihar and Orissa, of the Reforms of 1919, howsoever 
halting and disappointing these have been to them. 
The services of its office-bearers and members have 
been sought for and availed of by the local Govern¬ 
ment. Its President, the Hon.-Maharajadhiraja of 
Darbhanga, and the late Rai Bahadur Krishna Sahay, 
one of its former Secretaries, were members of the 
Executive Council, while the present Indian member 
of the Executive Council was one of its Vice-Presi¬ 
dents, and of the two present hon’ble Ministers, one 
was a prominent member and the other was one of its 
Secretaries before they accepted their offices. 

The Association wiU furnish, in time for the arrival 
of the Commission on the Indian shores, the names 
and addresses of its members who will be willing to be 
examined by the Commission, for the elucidation, if 
necessary, of the points raised in this memorandum 
It regrets that it cannot do so now, because its 
members are at different places for a change on 
account of the heat of the plains. 

We reserve our right to modify the views contained 
in this memorandum, if necessary, as well as to 
furnish such supplementary materials connected 
therewith as may be available in a reasonable time 
before the Commission finishes its labours in this 
coimtry. 

In a coimtry like India where illiteracy is appalling 
and political education among the mass^ is nil, we 
have to guard, as cautiously as is consistent with the 
idea of progressive realization of responsible govern¬ 
ment, against any catastrophic change in the system 
of administration. For these reasons, while democ¬ 
racy is yet on its trial in other politically advanced 
countries of the West, it must remain for the present 
for India a distant goal to be reached by successive 
stages. Any extension of the franchise as it exists at 
present, coiiferring by a mere stroke of pen suffrage 
on people innocent of the alpha and beta of the 
political powers and privileges which this innovation 
will undoubtedly bring in its train, must be ruled out 
of consideration. It will yet take time before the 
present electorate, brought into existence by the 
introduction of the. Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
eight years ago, wUl be able to appreciate in its proper 
bearing a modicum of the political significance 
attached to the vote which they have been called 


upon to cast. Most of these voters have never availed 
themselves of the opportrmity of exercising their 
franchise, while others must have been at the polls 
so far only once or twice. 

The Biha,r Landholders’ Association considers the 
present basis of franchise, for which the late Secretary 
of State and Lord Chelmsford were responsible, as 
irrational in so for as it violates the well-known 
principle of representation on the basis of taxation— 
a principle which should form the bed-rock of every 
representative system of government. In view of 
the illiteracy rampant among the masses, this maxim 
should be particffiarly and steadily kept in view in 
determining the basis of franchise, in order to efisure 
political advancement through the process of evolu¬ 
tion and not of revolution. We propose therefore 
that the present electorate should be scrapped to 
make room for the construction of a new one, which 
should be based on the principle of representation in 
the legislatures of the different section of the people 
in strict proportion to their respective contributions 
to the exchequer of the State. We may for this 
purpose divide the population broadly into three 
divisions representing in the main the three important 
interests which provide to-day the sinews of war for 
the upkeep of administration. These are: the 
Zamindars and landowning classes pa 3 dng revenue to 
Government, the ryots- paying road cess and the 
assessees who pay tax on their incomes and are drawn 
either from the services or professions, or from 
business, commerce and trade. The future electorate 
should be composed mainly of these interests which 
should have seats in the provincial legislature fixed 
in the same ratio which these interests bear to each 
other in regard to their financial liability to the State. 
This -will ensure representation in the government of 
the country of the sections and classes of the people 
which ought to have a potent voice in its affairs. 
This scheme, in the opinion of this Association, will 
afford a rational and scientific basis for the franchise. 

The method of election at present offers many 
difficulties which can be minimized by adopting a 
more suitable one in its place. India is a country of 
long distances, and the polling stations are such 
a far cry from the homes of the voters that it is not at 
all surprising that most of them are disinclined to go 
there or that corrupt practices on such occasions 
become the order of the day. This state of affairs 
not only generates unwholesome tendencies in the 
voters, but also retards their political education, as 
most of them have not the time and inclination to 
attend the polling station. It would therefore be 
desirable to reconstruct the present electorate as 
well as the existing system of election. In a cotmtry 
where even the knowledge of the three R’s has not 
made any appreciable headway among the population, 
the direct system of election which has been set up 
by the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, bringing in its 
wake a large mass of voters who cannot know their 
new political responsibilities in the circumstances now 
existing, has come in for a good deal of well-deserved 
adverse criticism. It will take decades before the 
present voters can rise equal to the occasion. While, 
therefore, we would like very much to go back upon 
the present system of election, to one somewhere 
midway between the present and the indirect system 
that prevailed under the Minto-Morley scheme of 
Reforms before 19A9, we do not recommend such 
a coiu-se as it would mean a retrograde step. But in 
view of the wide franchise already existing, and for 
the reasons stated above, we are emphatically opposed 
to the extension of the present franchise even by an 
iota. 

While fully appreciating the merits of the system of 
voting by ballot, it can hardly be denied that the 
system encourages secret and underhand tactics which 
are calculated to demoralise both the candidate and 
the electorate he seeks to represent. We would 
therefore recommend open voting, which will quicken 
in the electors the habit of decision, induce in them 
a spirit of independent outlook, -and elevate their 
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moral tone. It will give them an opportunity of 
exercising their discretion and acting up to their 
convictions imdeterred by interested parties. 

The representation of the communal minority on 
religious lines can also be provided for in the scheme 
we have propoimded above as the basis of franchise. 
If a communal minority, for instance the Muslims 
accept joint electorate with reservation of seats, such 
reservation of seats for them can easily be made in the 
three interests, namely, landlords, tenants, and 
assessees composed of service, and professional 6uid 
commercial classes. In case they would accept only 
separate electorate, such an electorate may be created 
for them in these three groups. This Association 
would prefer the system of joint electorate with 
reservation of seats, a scheme with which is associated 
the better minds of the Muslim community in this 
country. There remain the Christians, the Parsis 
and the Sikhs. The first two have been so tolerant 
and catholic in their conduct that they have never 
had any hardship imposed on their religious observ¬ 
ance by any community, nor need they entertain any 
apprehension of their position and interests in the 
India of to-morrow. We look to them for the 
enlightened lead which they have so often given the 
country in the past, and we have no doubt that if they 
persevere in such broad-mindedness as they have 
already displayed, their example will have a salutary 
effect on any community which may hold tenaciously 
to separate communal electorate. These commu¬ 
nities are in such an extreme minority and are of 
so much local importance in two provinces only, 
namely Bombay and the Punjab, that we would 
prefer to learn what those provinces and the commu¬ 
nities themselves have to suggest before advancing 
any detailed proposals for their representation. 

There is some force in the contention that the 
nomination of the so-called representative of a 
community by Government depends, not on his 
competence to act as the faithful custodian of the 
interests of that community, but on his capacity to 
please and humour the powers-that-be. We, however, 
recognise that considerable difficulties will be en¬ 
countered in creating an electorate and devising a 
method of election for Labour and depressed classes. 
We can only suggest that the representatives of the 
labouring cleisses may be returned by such of their 
organizations as Labour unions, the franchise being 
confined to their members, or to the members of their 
executives. The same system of election may be 
apphcable to the case of the depressed classes, if 
these have some organization of their own. We can 
suggest no other alternative and therefore feel that 
if this method fails the only course left is the nomina¬ 
tion of the representatives of these classes by 
Government. 

In all systems of representative government the 
relationship that should exist between the constituents 
and their representatives is a matter of vital import¬ 
ance. This relationship, as it exists in the western 
coimtries, is conspicuous by its absence in India at 
this stage of her political advancement. This is due 
to the indifference of the representatives which, in its 
turn, is possible on account of the ignorance and lack 
of political education of the constituents. The voters, 
being unaware of their privileges and responsibilities 
cannot and do not exert a wholesome influence on 
their representatives. Yet there ought to be some 
such check to prevent the will of the representatives, 
untrammelled by the opinion of their constituents, 
from developing into caprice. It is through the close 
association of the representatives with their consti¬ 
tuents that the views and wishes of the latter can find 
faithful reflection in the legislatures. The importance, 
therefore, of the representatives coming into frequent 
contacts with their constituents cannot be overstated. 
Such frequent contacts will have yet another advant¬ 
age which ought to be seciued by all means. The 
presence of the members of the legislatiues in the 
midst of their electors will stimulate among the 
latter a well-informed interest in the public questions 


of the day and help the growth of political education 
among the masses. They will realise the mamfold 
advantages of the representative system of govern¬ 
ment, and feel that it is they who are the mainspring 
of the Government. They will realise at last that 
much depends upon themselves, their vigilance, and 
the intelligent exercise of their franchise in working 
out their social, political and economic salvation. 
With the masses awakened to their real powers and 
reqjonsibilities the members of the legislatiues will 
turn to their real masters for instruction and inspira¬ 
tion to guide their conduct in the legislatures. The 
representatives will also become more zealous of their 
duties, as they will have to render periodically an 
account of their work to their electors and await their 
verdict. 

The growth of parties is one of the well-known 
features of every well-organised public life in countries 
which are governed by parliamentary institutions. 
The success of parliamentary government depends to 
a very large extent on the presence of well-defined 
political parties. The functions that these parties 
perform have therefore an importance all their own. 
We cannot do without them in the parliamentary 
government of this country, which is now the decided 
goal of the British Parliament. Parties have already 
sprung up in this country during the last few years, 
but with the exception of one which has a good All- 
India organization, others by themselves are at present 
inconsequential bodies working in provincial legis¬ 
latures. Yet these may form a splendid nucleus for 
strong parliamentary parties as in some of the pro¬ 
vincial councils. Political awakening, now proceeding 
apace, is at present confined to a small intelligentsia in 
evoiy province. This is why these parties have no 
following outside the council lobby, nor have they 
the necessary funds to start their own organs for 
publicity and propaganda. Thus the present political 
parties in some of the provincial councils are handi¬ 
capped in carrying on their legitimate activities, and 
propagating news and views which, by stimulating 
interest in public affairs, help the spread of political 
education. The Swarajists, who have large funds, 
•have been also unable to do any of these things on 
a proper scale, beyond setting up candidates for 
the central and provincial legislatures and local 
self-governing boies. We feel that with the 
basis of franchise we have proposed above and the 
strengthening of the position of the Ministers on the 
lines we suggest below, these parties will take a more 
definite shape and be in a position to discharge their 
functions in the manner we consider so desirable. 

There are some difficulties which are proving 
obstacles in the path of the formation of parties, 
particularly in some of the provinces. One of these 
is the existence of the communal group in the council, 
which cannot take the place of a parliamentary party. 
These groups have their origin in separate communal 
electorate based on religious persuasion. So long as 
this state of affairs continues it will hamper to a very 
large extent the formation of political parties. Such 
communal electorates and groups are aggravating 
religious animosities and, if persisted in will peipetuate 
in the provinces communal parties striving for 
political power and patronage. It may lead, at least 
in some provinces, to government by communal 
majority. This may create deadlocks in the legis- 
latm-es at times and do incalculable mischief to the 
cause of parliamentary government. We may, 
however, hope that before long a better outlook in the 
relations existing between the two major communities 
will dispense with the present arrangement. 

Another difficulty to which we would refer is the 
lack of proper incentive for the formation of a party 
wedded to the policy of carrying on King’s Govern¬ 
ment in the present circumstances. The heat and 
burden of carrying on parliamentary government is 
to-day borne entirely by the Minister responsible to 
the people, and he is not unoften placed on the horns 
of the dilemma. His difficulties are immensely 
heightened because he has not the support of a party 
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composed of elected members of the council, -which 
would support him throughout. It is not an enviable 
position in which he is placed when he is obliged to 
seek the support of an official bloc. Indeed the 
support of this group, as long as it exists, will always 
be available to him, but he should, as far as possible, 
be independent of it. There are other difficulties in 
the way of the formation of strong Ministerial parties 
in the provincial legislatures. But one of these which 
can easily be removed is the absence of patronage in 
the hands of a Minister with which he could weld his 
followers into solidarity. We propose that in future 
Ministers must have a potent voice in dispensing titles 
and decorations, and on his advice these should be 
conferred. In higher appointments, reserved to be 
made by nomination by Government, the recommen¬ 
dations of the Ministers should always be respected. 

It will not do to throw all hlame on the Mmisters by 
saying that they have not done their best to organise 
parties of their own. They are creatures of circum¬ 
stances over which they have no control. With 
ignorance reigning in the country nothing is so easy as 
to generate prejudices against one who throws in his 
lot with the Ministers, who are regarded as not merely 
playing second fiddle to government but even as 
subserving the purposes of an alien Government. It 
requires rare courage on the part of an elected member, 
who has his eyes fixed on the general election, to face 
the odium of the public by joining the ranks of 
Ministerialists. Nor have the Ministers any of 
those inducements as in Great Britain which will keep 
intact the allegiance of their followers. Yet as parlia¬ 
mentary government is set up in this country, with a 
strong opposition party manipulating all the means at 
its disposal to wreck the constitutional machinery, it 
will seem not only eminently desirable, but, in fact, 
a sheer necessity to bring into existence a strong 
constitutional party which would correspond as 
nearly as possible to the great Conservative party of 
England, consisting mainly of the landowners and 
people with a permanent stake in the country. It 
should be possible to create such conditions as would 
be conducive to the birth and growth of such a party, 
a power for immense good in the political evolution of 
the country. Yet another difficulty which occurs to 
us as standing in the way of the formation of a strong 
constitutional party is the scant courtesy shown at 
present by the members of the Executive Council to 
the Ministerialist party, whose views and representa¬ 
tions they often ignore. Even the intervention of 
the Ministers does not carry much weight with the 
Executive Councillor. This probably causes the 
Minister’s party to leave him in despair and break 
up into pieces. 

The question of the gro-wth of informed public 
opinion is closely interlinked with the growth of 
parties. With strong and energetic political parties 
in the coimtry, it would be possible to create in the 
minds of the people an interest in the discussion of 
questions of public importance. The more the 
public have opportunities through the agencies of 
such parties to consider the pros and cons of such 
questions, the more would it be conducive to the 
growth of informed public opinion. At present the 
electorates, not to speak of the masses, have no idea 
of the machinery created by the M. C. Reforms, nor 
of the privileges and responsibilities which it has 
conferred upon them. The very conditions which 
promote the growth of informed public opinion are 
conspicuous to-day by their absence in our public 
life. What is of the utmost necessity to-day is to 
set up without delay, in the absence of active political 
parties, an agency to carry on publicity in certain 
directions. This agency should explain in the two prin¬ 
cipal venaculars of the province, in short pamphlets 
the true meaning and scope of the political reforms, 
the fimctions of the legislatures, and the part which 
the electors play in them and the privilege they have 
of moulding the form of government and of shaping 
its policy, and the responsibilities that are thus cast 
upon their shoulders. The agency should also keep 


the electors informed of the important proceedings 
of the council. The Government and Ministers may 
also from time to time enter into defence and explana¬ 
tion of their measures and policy. This is all the 
more necessary to combat the prejudices which are 
formed in the absence of vernacular newspapers 
temperate in tone and sober in outlook Until these 
have come into existence it will be suicidal to the 
best interests of the coimtry to sit tight and leave the 
masses to wallow in political ignorance and rust in 
prejudices created for them by the extremist vernacu¬ 
lar press. A resolution to broadcast vernacular sum¬ 
maries of the proceedings of the Bihar and 
Orissa Council was adopted by that Council in the year 
1923, but it was not taken up in earnest, and was 
given up as a failure. It seems that the experiment 
was not given a fair trial. To say that there was no 
demand for the publication is to presuppose that 
there was already political consciousness in the 
electors as early as three years after the inauguration 
of the present Reforms. If these publications had 
been continued they must have forced themselves 
upon the attention of the people for whom they were 
meant and stimulated their interest in politics. The 
masses in India are inarticulate, and it is expecting 
too much of them that they should apply for these 
publications, or express their appreciation by corres¬ 
pondence. Political and pubUe bodies were so much 
occupied with the hectic days of Non-Co-operation 
that they had not by that time shaken off its influence. 
Their pronounced aversion to official publications may 
also explain the indifference. At any rate things have 
much improved since then and it may be hoped that 
the Commission will see the advisability of 
recommending the formation of such publicity 
organisations by Provincial Governments. 

Public opinion is not much in favom of the nomina¬ 
tion of officials to the legislatures. But we recognise 
that the legislatures -will need expert advice and 
technical knowledge. Hence it will be desirable to 
reserve a few seats for officials, which should be 
filled by nomination of the heads and of the secretaries 
of one or two of the more important or technical 
departments. The only justification for the presence 
of officials such as the Secretaries of various depart¬ 
ments is that they are to assist the Ministers. A plea 
like this, if resorted to at all, will not hold good in 
view of the fact that these Secretaries are as much 
birds of passage as, if not more than, the Ministers 
themselves. In the circumstances the bulk of the 
statistics and information, if not all, supplied on the 
floor of the council through the lips of the Ministers 
and of the Secretaries are supplied to these officials 
by the permanent heads of the departments, by 
whom we mean the Registrar, or the Assistant 
Secretary, and the staff working imder him. While 
the Secretaries and the Under-Secretaries come and 
go, like the Minister, these permanent officials go on 
for ever till the end of their official careers. The 
services of the secretariat and of these permanent 
heads will always be available to the Minister and the 
Parliamentary Secretary. It is time that the office 
of Parliamentary Secretary provided for in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report should be created in 
every legislature. This will come as a handy patron¬ 
age to the Minister and add support to his elbow. 
Besides, it will offer opportunities of training to 
capable men, and will mellow them through the 
sobering influence of office. 

The territorial divisions of the country for adminis¬ 
trative purposes into provincial units have been open 
to grave objections, and this for valid important 
reasons. No uniform principle has been followed in 
setting up these provinces, and it is no wonder that 
the Indian public have urged from time to time their 
redistribution on a linguistic basis. Nowhere is this 
defect more conspicuous than in our own province. 
Orissa has been tacked on to Bihar, although the 
former is fax from the latter involving a good deal of 
administrative inconvenience. This is why two of 
the Judges of the Patna High Court have to hold 
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what is known as circuit courts in Cuttack, and the 
Governor of the Province has to spend from two to 
four weeks every year there. It is but natural that 
the people of Orissa should clamour for the fusion 
into one homogenous whole of all the Orya-speaking 
tracts now scattered in different provinces. They 
feel, and indeed rightly, that while they are kept as 
appendages to other provinces, they cannot but play- 
second fiddle to Bihar, and cannot grow to full 
political manhood. It is a well-known fact that 
Orissa is at present a financial millstone round the 
neck of Bihar. If, therefore, that part of Orissa 
which is in: the leading strings of Bihar is freed from 
this control, it will be to the mutual advantage of 
both. We strongly recommend this course, as it will 
help the Orya people, who are at present wrenched 
away from one another by an artificial division, to 
come into their own and work out their economic and 
material salvation. We also feel bound to recom¬ 
mend that the present area of this province, relieved 
of its Orya-speaking tracts, should receive an acces¬ 
sion of territories from the neighbouring provinces of 
Agra and Oudh. These provinces are unusually 
large in area, and it would probably be conducive to 
administrative efficiency if some districts contiguous 
to this province were cut out and added to it. 
Besides, there is much of affinity, socially and dialect¬ 
ically, between some of the districts of the United 
Provinces (such as Ghazipore, Gorakhpore, Ballia and 
Benares) and those of Bihar (such as Arrah and 
Chapra). These transferred districts will be in 
close proximity to the metropolis of this province 
and hence there is no groxmd for entertaining any 
fear of their interests suffering in any respect by their 
amalgamation with it. If the cession of Benares is 
objected to by the U. P. Government, we would not 
insist on it. Another very important reason which 
will support our proposal is the fact that this province 
has much in common with these contiguous districts 
of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, in so far 
as the system of land revenue is concerned. These 
are the districts where permanent settlement of the 
land revenue mainly obtains as in our own province. 

The local self-governing bodies have been of late 
broadbased on very liber^ lines. Their constitution 
has a very large percentage of popular elements, and 
the official nomination has been reduced to an 
ineffective voice. The present proportion of nomina¬ 
tions must remain intact with a view to secure for 
these bodies the expression of expert advice. This is 
very necessary, and we believe that the valuable 
assistance which has been rendered by the nominated 
officials, will be readily admitted by the elected 
members. These bodies have been given full auto¬ 
nomy in their affairs unhampered by official control. 
While we would not recommend a return to any 
feature of the old regime, we feel that it will be too 
much to argue that a full use has been made of the 
present opportunities and that any extension of these 
is needed at present. It is for these reasons that we 
hold that the present relationship of these bodies 
with the officials of the Provincial Government should 
continue. This relationship has a wholesome influ¬ 
ence on the district boards and mimicipalities, where 
members have not yet displayed a full sense of their 
responsibility. The control by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment should also continue as now. It is the only 
safeguard against the remissness of the executive of 
these bodies and against corruption in them. The 
Provincial Government should however make liberal 
grants to these bodies for the promotion of such 
schemes as deserve help and encoruagement. The 
Government should not shake off its financial liability 
in this matter. The contributions to the Government 
exchequer are drawn from Indian villages, and it is 
therefore proper that Government should be more 
liberal in future than in the past to the district 
boards which cannot easily raise new taxes from the 
rural population which has inelastic and unexpanding 
sources of income, which very often shrink owing to 
frequent droughts and floods. 


This Association considers that the constitution of 
the district boards needs a slight readjustment. This 
can be effected by allowing landholders, paying the 
minimum cess of Rupees one thousand, special 
representation through separate electorate. This 
will introduce into the Boards elements which will not 
be drawn into the meshes of petty intrigues. It will 
be a gain to the District Boards, whose affairs are 
deplorable at present. It is also advisable, for these 
reasons, to make it obligatory on every district board 
to appoint an executive officer, who should be placed 
as far as possible above the influence of the members. 
While he should be appointed by them, and his con¬ 
duct may be discussed by them in the same way in 
which the conduct of the executive is discussed at 
present in the legislatures, his dismissal should rest 
with the Chairman of the board and the district 
magistrate acting jointly. 

It is also the view of the Association that there 
should be a Road Development Committee, the 
personnel of which shoifld be appointed by Govern¬ 
ment. The recommendations of this Committee 
should guide the board in so far as questions coming 
within the purview of the Committee will be. decided 
by the board. The Committee’s function will be 
merely advisory, but it must be emphasised that its 
recommendations should be given proper heed to. 
The function of the Committee will not extend 
beyond proposals for the construction and repair of 
roads. It is also desirable that half of the revenue 
from the road cess should be placed at the disposal of 
the Committee. 

The constitution of the Provincial Government is 
open to much criticism, on account of the new system 
introduced by the M. C. Reforms, known as dyarchy. 
Its authors never claimed for it perfection, nor are 
any human institutions ever perfect. On the con¬ 
trary, it was considered to be an experimental step, 
and the late Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford were 
fully conscious of its short-comings. But it was 
difficult to conceive of a better device to smt the 
transitional stage after 1919. Dyarchy has laid 
bare in all their hideousness its own defects in the 
period in which it has been on its trial, but it should 
not disappoint whose who never built extravagant 
hopes on it. On the contrary, it has worked remark¬ 
ably well in those Provinces where it has been left 
undisturbed; it has been thrown out of gear only 
when determined and persistent efforts have been 
made to wreck it. If the success of administration 
depends upon the form it takes, it equally depends 
upon the men who work it. Given good will and 
honesty of purpose even a bad system of Government 
will work with the least possible friction. 

As we have proposed in the beginning of this 
memorandum, the legislature enlarged, if necessary, 
should mainly consist of the representatives of the 
three interests into which the present population of 
the country can most suitably be divided. But what 
we would like to emphasise here is the brief span of 
life which is allotted to the Provincial Council and to 
the Legislative Assembly as well as to the Council of 
State. This must be extended for these reasons. 
In the first place, it has been found that the members 
returned in a general election, largely elected for the 
first time, take the first year of their office to assimilate 
the new environments in which they find themselves, 
and to pick up parliamentary procedure. In the 
second year, they can be useful, but the third year 
quickly following, opens up before them the vista of 
the next general elections, when their interest is 
transferred from the legislature to an electioneering 
campaign which absorbs all their energi^. Secondly, 
the Minister cannot initiate, within the short term of 
his office, a programme of policy and see it through. 
Nor can the next Minister, after the next general 
election, take up quickly the thread of work left by 
his predecessor in office. Thirdly, it is imdesirable 
that the normal business of the country should be 
disturbed in quick succession every three years. 
This is open to very serious objection, not only because 
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no country would like every three years to put up 
with the worries and expense of a general election, 
but also because in India this disturbing affair 
generates, each time that it takes place, a tremendous 
volume of communal animosity. We would therefore 
suggest for these weighty resksons that the life-time 
of the Legislative Assembly, and of the Provincial 
Councils which would under our scheme become the 
lower chambers, be extended to five years, and that 
of the upper chambers, both in the Central and 
Provincial Governments, to seven or eight years. 

The position and powers of the Governor should be 
left intact, as these are by no means extravagant. 
We are against any power being given to the legislature 
to curtail the equipment and paraphernalia of 
Governor, necessary for the maintenance of the 
dignity of his office. They have conformed as far as 
possible to the practice of a constitutional ruler, and 
it may be hoped that as the Provincial Government 
corresponds more and more closely to a full fledged 
parliamentary cabinet system they will continue to 
act as strictly constitutional rulers. 

The position of Ministers in relation to the Governor 
needs only such orientation as the implications of the 
cabinet system necessitate, otherwise the status quo 
should be maintained. It is highly desirable that 
one half of the number of Ministers should be drawn 
from each chamber and that the upper chamber 
should be the recruiting ground for the Chief Minister, 
who should have the responsibility of choosing his 
colleagues. This will promote solidarity in provincial 
cabinet which is soon to take the place of the present 
system of administration. The Ministers must work 
on the basis of collective responsibility. This will be 
in the interest of the healthy growth of parliamentary 
government in this country. It will stop Ministerial 
intrigue, averting much of the bickerings which inter¬ 
fere with the efficiency of administration. The 
essence of parliamentary government is the collective 
responsibility of the Ministers. But in India, partly 
due to the defective system of dyarchy, and partly 
to communal animosity, the principle of joint respon¬ 
sibility has been honoured more in the breach than in 
the observance. Much of this deplorable state of 
affairs is due to the absence of a strong political 
party in the council pledged to support the constitu¬ 
tion. We have already dealt with the question of 
political parties in one of the foregoing paras. 

The classification of subjects into transferred and 
reserved departments needs abohtion by the trans¬ 
ference of aU subjects except three. The subjects 
now described as reserved should be transferred to 
the Minister, with the exception of Law and Order 
and Revenue. These should be transferred to the 
Central Government, and made imperial subjects. 
This will do away with dyarchy. Another alternative 
which suggests itself to us is that these subjects 
may be retained as reserved and form a new separate 
portfolio in the direct charge of Governor. They 
will thus to a certain extent remain within the pur¬ 
view of the local council, which will more effectively 
prevent breeding in the Police a spirit of irresponsi¬ 
bility. Revenue may also be classed as a transferred 
subject if a statutory safeguard is provided to 
maintaia intact and inviolable the pledge given by 
Government in the past with regard to the zamindari 
tenure known as Permanent Settlement of land 
revenue, and to prevent attack on it either by direct 
or indirect taxation, proposals for which we have 
heard mooted lately. In passing, we may be per¬ 
mitted to note that this system was accepted by the 
zamindars in the begiiming at a great loss, and that 
they suffered this loss for a long time. Now that 
Ihey have improved the land by their own resources 
and exertions, it wiU be against all accepted canons 
of fair play, jrstice and public policy to throw them 
overboard, and turn loyal and influential supporter 
of Government into a discontented community. 

We ecmsider that the inauguration of second 
(fliambeia in all {vovincea is not only desirable but 


extremely necessary. The present tmi-cameral legis¬ 
lature in the provinces is a popular assembly which 
will go on reflecting in its deliberations the prejudices 
and idiosyncrasies of an unenlightened proletariat. 
As a popular assembly, it will be prone to be swayed 
by the gusts of feelings of the rmthinking masses. 
It will be the last place for a dispassionate discussion 
of public questions. Yet it wiU be the provincial legis¬ 
lature which will play in an ever increasing degree a 
very important part in the life and affairs of the 
people. It would therefore be necessary to constitute 
a revising chamber working side by side with the 
popular chamber. The necessity of an upper chamber 
wiJl become all the greater when we bear in mind 
that there will, in all probability, always be, in this 
country, so long as the present alien Government 
continues, a political party strong enough to be 
reckoned with, which will be actively ranged against 
the Government and will try to wreck any constitu¬ 
tional machinery set up by it. If England, with its 
literate population and informed publio opinion, has 
felt the necessity of a revising upper chamber con¬ 
sisting of the conservative elements in society, there 
is no reason why the system of bicameral legislature 
should not be introduced into this country. It will 
not do to dismiss this idea by saying that there are 
difficulties in the way of this suggestion being given 
effect to; nor need the setting up of as many upper 
chambers as there are provinces frighten anybody. 
We note that in the past this question has not 
engaged the attention that its importance demands. 
But we hope that the present Commission will be 
impressed with the force and validity of this proposal. 

What will be the constitution of this chamber is the 
next point to be discussed in this connection. We 
would not lay down any hard-and-fast rule as to the 
number of seats in the upper chamber. It should 
consist of the holders of hereditary titles from Raja 
and Nawab to all higher orders and the heads of 
impartible estates. It should be noted that in this 
province such persons ntunber only some half-a-dozen. 
They should not have to depend either on nomination 
or election but should have hereditary seats. 

Five seats should be reserved to be filled by nomina¬ 
tion by Government from among (a) retired Ministers, 
(b) ex-members of the Executive Council either of the 
Governor or of the Viceroy, (c) retired members of 
the High Comt bench, (d) ex-Presidents of the various 
legislative bodies, and (e) ex-Vice Chancellors of the 
University, resident in the province concerned, or 
(/) from among those who have as non-officials 
rendered notable service to the country by their long 
connection with its public life, and who would be 
unwilling to face the music of a general election, but 
the benefit of whose advice and ripe experience the 
country can ill-afford to lose. Eight seats should be 
filled by nomination from officials, including the 
Ministers and the members of the Executive Council. 
The rest of the seats, which will be fifty per cent, of 
the total number, should be thrown open to election. 
The qualification for voters in the jwesent special 
constituency of the landholders for the Provincial 
Council should be retained, each district forming a 
constituency and returning one member. A membar 
of the future equivalent of the present Ctounoil of 
State should have the right to t^e his seat in, and 
take part in the discussions of, his provincial upper 
chamber. Four seats should be fiUed by the election 
of members of the lower chamber, as well as of 
ex-members of the provincial councils who have put 
in ten years of service in them. One seat should 
also be reserved for the planters in the province. 
Five seats should be filled by election by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the assessees of income-tax and super-tax 
to return one member in each division. One seat 
should go to elected representative of the I n dia n . 
Mining Federation and one to that of the Indian 
Mining Association. 

The table below will show at a glance approxi¬ 
mately the various elements and their strength 
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that will go to make up the composition of the. 
provincial upper chamber. 


Hereditary. 

Nomination. 

Elected. 

Total. 

Remarks. 

1 

1 

1 

6 

Official. 

Non- 

Official. 

34 

53 

To this total add the 
present number of the 
members of the Council 
of State for the pro¬ 
vince of Bihar and 
Orissa, which varies from 
two to three. We can 
not say now what will 
be this figure in the 
new constitution of this 
body. 

8 

k 

I 

1 

6 

,-' 

3 


This constitution will give a fair proportion of 
the seats in the upper chamber to the intelligentsia 
and will be a step towards ensuring fair representation 
to the landed class. Every shade of opinion will 
find its representation in the chamber. Its members 
will be drawn from people of high status, sober 
outlook and mature experience in life, who may be 
relied upon not to undertake hasty or ill-conceived 
legislation. Government should therefore be content 
with nominating to this chamber a few officials, 
not exceeding eight, including the Ministers. 

We are in favour of the grant of full provmcial 
autonomy, independent to a large extent .of the 
control and superintendence of the Central Govern¬ 
ment, with such reservations as to the transfer of 
subjects to the Minister as we have indicated in 
one of the foregoing paragraphs. 

As regards the Legislative Assembly the franchise 
must be based, as for the Provincial Council, on the 
principle of representation according to the proportion 
of taxation borne by the three sections of the people, 
namely, the revenue-paying classes like the Zemindars, 
the road-cess paying class like the tenantry, and 
the income-tax-paying class like the business and 
professional men. We can think of no more equitable 
basis, and there is no reason why people with a large 
stake in the country, who are vitally interested in 
legislation and affairs of the country, should be shut 
out to make room for others. In the Council of 
State, too, the present franchise can suitably be 
reformed by confining the voters’ list to persons 
paying a road-cess of Rs. 5,000 or a Government 
revenue or income-tax of Rs. 12,000. We consider 
that the Coimcil of State should be constituted upon 
much the same lines as the provincial upper chamber. 

In conclusion, we must say that under the present 
Reforms scheme the land-owning class has been 
unfairly dealt with. Their position has been ignored, 
and there is the smouldering fire of discontent among 
them. Though smarting under a sense of wrong 
they have through good and evil report stood loyally 
by the Reforms, They have, however, entertained 
the hope that the present Commission on Reforms 
will give them their due share. The late Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford disposed of their claims by 
saying in their memorable report that, besides the 
five representatives of the land-owning class returned 
by five special constituencies, as in the provinces 
of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, more Zamindars 
would come into the councils through general 
constituencies. As matters stand at present, it is 
in rare cases that a real member of Zamindar 
community is returned by the general constituency, 
and wherever they are so returned, they have a 
different interest to serve. Not only this. These 
members of the Zamindar community lose their 
own identity and are driven into the arms of the 
extremist in the ranks of the Indian politicians, 
with a view to secure their return to the council 
in the next general election. They therefore act, 
as they have themselves so often admitted, not only 


against their own interests, but also against their 
convictions. While we feel that as a matter of 
course yoimg Zamindars drawn into public life will 
imbibe liberal ideas and outlook—and we are prepared 
to appreciate and welcome this tendency—we cannot 
but record our concern at the demoralization which 
is taking place in our ranks. We are not so im- 
imaginative as to complain of the inevitable, but we 
must raise our voice of protest against an arrangement 
which offers inducement in the path of Zamindar 
members of the legislature to shout with the mob 
in their political exigencies. The Zamindars form 
the centre of political gravity of the country. Once 
their position is disturbed Government wiU be courting 
serious consequences. If it is deemed desirable 
that they should come in larger numbers in the 
public life of the country, if it is deemed necessary 
that we should move towards the goal with well- 
ordered steps and not at giddy paces, and if the 
country is to be saved from anarchy and chaos, the 
Zamindars must be encouraged to take part in public 
life by being given an adequate representation of 
their community in the legislature and government 
of the country. We base our claims on our merits, 
guided not solely by our own narrow interests but 
also by the large interests of the country as a whole. 

SUPPLEMENTABY MeMOEANDUM BY THE BiHAB 
Land-Holdebs Association. 

Since we submitted our Memorandum in July 
last, the subjects that are engaging the attention 
of the Indian Statutory Commission, have been 
discussed thread-bare from different angles of vision. 
To these discussions we have attached due weight. 
We have had also the benefit of tether deliberations 
with the members of the Bihar Landholders 
Association as a result of which we would like to 
exercise the right, which we reserved in om Memo¬ 
randum, of supplementing and modifying it. 

But before we do so, we think it necessary to give 
a brief description of the position which the Zamindsirs 
occupy in this province. 

We propose to show that the Bengal Tenancy 
Law has created a situation which cannot end unless 
the Zamindars were to surrender all their rights 
and interests, and extinguish themselves as a class 
to satisfy the ever increasing and never ending 
demands of the tenants. 

It must be remembered, in order to appreciate 
the true predicament in which the Zamindars in 
this province have been landed, that land in Bihar 
has a very high degree of fertility whose average 
produce per acre would be Rs. 100 to Rs. 200, but 
the rent payable by the tenant who enjoys the produce 
to the Zamindar is about Rs. 3.8.0. per acre which 
is the average for the most fertile districts of 
Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, Saran and Champaran. 
In contrast to this it may be pointed out that where 
Government occupy the same position as Zamindar, 
the rental that they realize is considerably higher 
compared to that realized by the Zamindars. In 
Angul where land is not even half as fertile as in 
Bihar, the Government get a rental of Rs. 12-8'0 
per acre, and in Khas Mahal too, Government 
realise a rental of Rs. 12-6-0 per acre. In the two 
sister provinces of the United Provinces and Bengal, 
where land is not as fertile as in Bihar, the rental 
realised by the Zamindar is higher than that in 
this province. In the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, the Zamindars have a right to enhance 
rental up to 50 per cent, of their rental. But in 
Bihar the Zamindars cannot enhance their rental 
for more than annas two per rupee after fifteen 
years. 

The relations between the Zamindars and their 
tenants in this province as well as in Bengal are 
governed by what is known as the Bengal Tenancy 
Act. There has been recently an agitation to amend 
the Act in both the provinces. The Zamindars have 
themselves agreed to this course, for while they would 
not oppose any reasonable demands of the tenants 
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they consider also that the present Bengal Tenancy 
Act is not an immixed blessing to themselves. The 
amendment of the Bengal Tenancy Act in Bengal is 
now an accomplished fact. The Bengal Zamindars 
have made large concessions and have gone so far 
as to meet the wishes of Government and Swaraj 
party in this matter. But what is the result ? The 
tenants remain as unplacated to-day as ever before 
and the agitation against the Bengal Tenancy Act 
amended only a few months back is going strong. 
In such circumstances, if we were to surrender all 
our rights, and nothing short of this would satisfy 
the tenants, we would be reduced to the position of 
a mere collector of rental of Rs. 3- 8'0 per acre. The 
history of the world would nowhere present another 
picture of landlord like this. 

We feel, therefore, strongly that nothing but special 
electorate would secure our proper representation. 

There is another important difference between the 
position of the Zamindars in this province and that 
of the Zamindars in the sister provinces of Bengal 
and U. P. There is a large number of impartible 
estates in those provinces. But in Bihar proper 
there are not even a dozen impartible estates. This 
has led to the existence of a large number of petty 
Zamindars. The number of such Zamindars in non- 
Muhamadan rural constituencies comes to over 
17,000, and if their franchise is brought down to 
the level of the tenant, as we propose, their number 
win increase to three or four times. At present 
revenue payment is the qualification for a Zamindar 
voter while cess payment is that for a tenemt. 
There should be the same basis of franchise for 
both, namely cess, having regard to the fact that 
Zamindars and tenants pay cess in e(jual shares 
(each paying half and half). Cess payment has been 
also recognised as an alternative qualification for 
the Zamindars in their special constituencies. 

The same amount of cess which qualifies a tenant 
to become a voter should be fixed for the Zamindars 
also. As matters stand at present, such a large 
number of Zamindars go without representation, 
for a few of such Zamindars that are returned by 
the general constituency sacrifice their own interests 
and convictions simply with a desire to get into the 
Council. This is another reason why special electorate 
for the Zamindars is a necessity. 

It may not be out of place to point out here that 
the structure of Indian body politic has a peculiarity 
all its own. The different strata of society differ 
from each other by a considerably gap. One class 
or community has a particular gift, capacity or 
characteristic which is conspicuous by its absence 
in any other. The Brahmins can boast of a very 
high percentage of literacy, yet the percentage of 
literacy in the population as a whole stands at the 
lowest possible figure. There are communities whose 
military prowess is as great as it is small in other 
communities. There is a small class of craftsman 
to be found in particular towns or localities, whose 
skill is the marvel of the world, but then there are 
other craftsmen all over the country who are so 
hopelessly incompetent in their calling that it is no 
wonder that the low wages paid to them on account 
of their unskilled labour excite the sympathy of a 
foreigner. There are classes and communities who 
are noted for their administrative capacity which 
is hardly a virtue in others. The Zamindars have 
distinguished themselves especially as good ruiminis- 
trators and it is permissible to hope that they can 
play an important part in the administration of the 
coimtry. 

What we next want to impress upon the Commis¬ 
sion is the fact that we have lost much by the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. Under the Minto- 
Morley Reforms the Zamindars had already five 
special seats reserved to them. This was half of 
the total rural seats, the other five having been 
given to the district boards. It was considered at 
&e time that the Zamindars would be able to 
come in through general constituencies also. This 


expectation has been now belied, and a few Zamindars 
who have managed to be returned have done so 
at the cost of their convictions as they have frankly 
confessed to us. If the Zamindars have failed to 
secure representation through general constituencies, 
the fault is not theirs. So long as Zamindars and 
tenants remain as two distinct classes, so long as 
tenancy laws recognise distinct rights and interests 
for them, and so long as the Zamindars do not 
surrender these rights to the tenants, the Zamindar 
candidate has not the ghost of a chance at the polls. 
Then we need not forget that the voters are illiterate, 
and there are clever designing people to create bad 
blood between the tenants and the Zamindars and 
to fan the prejudices of the former against the latter 
with the sole desire to promote their own interests 
at the cost of both the parties. Candidates have in 
the past succeeded thus by exploiting the ignoremce 
and prejudices of the tenant voters. 

We feel therefore that the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms have been unfair to us. Under this scheme 
while the munber of seats for others havd increased 
by leaps and bounds, the Zamindars’ seats have not 
only remained stationary but their relative strength 
has considerably decreased. 

We look to the present inquiry to give us our 
due. We will be content if the Commission would 
accept another suggestion which we make here in 
place of our original proposal adumbrated in our 
former Memorandmn. Let Zamindars and tenants 
have equal numbers of seats in the legislature. By 
a long standing convention Government have 
themselves recognised that these two communities 
have equal share in land and tree, and on this basis 
their respective rights and interests have been all 
along assessed. 

It is also on this basis that the assessment of 
local cess payable by the Zamindar for his own 
share and for that of the ryot is fixed. In the Bhaoli 
or produce rental system too, the settlement office 
and judicial courts fix as a minumun share of the 
Zamindar a half of the produce. 

Election for Aseembly .—We are of opinion that 
the present system of election for the Assembly 
is defective. At present the constituencies for the 
Assembly are so large and imwieldy that members 
cannot keep themselves in touch with their voters. 
We would prefer indirect election for the Assembly, 
the electoral colleges forming electors. This will 
make the members of the Assembly responsible to 
an intelligent body of people. If ftuther power or 
responsibility is to be given to the Assembly, it should 
be accompanied with the introduction of considerable 
stable elements. 

Law and Order .—We feel that our view with regard 
to the subject known as Law and Order must also 
be modified. We have already expressed our doubts 
in our former Memorandum as to the desirability 
of making Law and Order a direct concern of the 
Central Government. We are more convinced than 
ever before of the impracticability of this course. 
Nor would the reservation of this subject in the charge 
of an Executive Councillor as different from a 
Minister responsible to the legislature meet the situa¬ 
tion. We have therefore come to the conclusion 
that this subject as also Revenue should be transferred 
to the Minister provided that 

(1) A second chamber in each province is 
set up; 

(2) The personnel of the provincial cabinet will 
be recruited from both the Houses; 

(3) The position of the Ministers is so secured 
that they would not be compelled to resign 
unless both the Houses concur in a vote of want 
of confidence in them; and 

(4) The constitution, proposed by us in this 
supplementary to our last Memorandum, for 
the Lower House is accepted. 
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Provincial Second Chamber. —We would amend 
the constitution proposed by us for the Upper 
Chamber in a province thus :— 

1. Automatic seats. The following classes of 
people should have a right to sit in the upper 
chamber by virtue of their position without 
the necessity of offering themselves for election:— 

(i) All Rajas and Raja Bahadurs, here¬ 
ditary and personal; (ii) all Nawabs, 
hereditary and personal; (iii) all proprietors 
of impartible estates paying a revenue of 
Rs. 10,000 or above. 

2. By nomination. Ten seats must be filled 
by nomination by Governor from among ex- 
Ministers, ex- Members of the Executive Council, 
ex-High Court Judges, ex-Vice-Chancellors and 
and ex-Presidents of the provincial legislature 
resident in the province concerned. 

3. By election. Fifteen seats should be filled 
by representatives of land-holding constituencies 
consisting of voters who pay either Rs. 4,000 as 
Government revenue or Rs. 1,000 as cess. Five 
seats should be filled by representatives of 
commercial classes. Ten members to be selected 
by Lower House from a constituency consisting 
of the members of the Lower House and ex- 
members of the council. Total 30. 

All Ministers must be ex-officio members of the 
House. Experts may be nominated from time 
to time when necessary, but they cannot vote. 

The Upper Chamber will share equal right in 
initiating legislation with the Lower House. It will 
have a revising power with regard to Money Bills 
which will originate in the Lower House alone. The 
Upper Chamber can amend as well as reject Money 
Bills. 

Upper Chamber in Central Government. —The Upper 
Chamber of the central legislature will consist of 


same elements as make up the provincial Upper 
Chamber and will be drawn through similar tliree 
channels thus:— 

(1) Automatic seats. We propose to introduce 
the principle of hereditary seats in this Upper 
Chamber also as we have done in the provincial 
Upper Chamber. For this purpose, all Indian 
title-holders above those of Raja Bahadur should 
have the right to sit in this Upper Chamber. 

(2) By nomination. A certain number of 
seats to be filled by Governor-General from 
among ex-Members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Coimcil, ex- Presidents of the Central Legislatm-e 
(both Houses), and ex-Chief Judges of High 
Courts, resident in India. 

(3) By election. The remainder of the seats 
to be filled by members elected by voters enjoying 
substantial property qualifications or paying 
high income tax and by members retmned by 
the Legislative Assembly and the provincial 
Upper Chamber and also by the representatives 
of such other interests as may be of all-India 
importance. 

In conclusion, we would point out that we have 
only indicated changes in the present constitution 
which is based on responsible system of Government 
on the lines of western countries with slight modifica¬ 
tions here and there suitable to local conditions. 
But we feel very strongly that India requires a 
constitution which should not be a blind imitation 
of the West. India’s pecuhar conditions, circum¬ 
stances, habits, sentiments, traditions, temperament 
and atmosphere require a constitution which should 
be an admixture of suitable features of both the 
eastern and western statecrafts. We hope this 
Commission will be able to evolve a constitution of 
the type which would confer blesshigs upon all 
classes and communities in India. 


Memorandum submitted by BIHAR AND ORISSA MUSLIM ASSOCIATION. 


Intboduction. 

In presenting the case of the Muslims of Bihar 
and Orissa for the safeguarding of their minority and 
communal rights and interests in the ensuing political, 
economic and administrative readjustments and 
Reforms we propose to take advantage of the sugges¬ 
tion offered by the Secretaries of the Statutory Com¬ 
mission that we are “ not expected or required to 
deal with all subjects covered by the Commission’s 
terms of Reference but only such as especially 
concern the case to be put forward ” by us. Our 
reply to their invitation to present our case will 
“ not cover the whole field under each head but will 
be limited only to particular matters desired to draw 
attention to.” This will, of course, not be taken to 
imply that Bihar and Orissa Muslims are one whit 
less interested in any other matter affecting British 
India and the Province or, as Mr. Lloyd George has 
just put it, in “ the whole field of the future govern¬ 
ance of India which lies open to the Commission.” 

If anything the Muslims are even more interested 
than others in the general political progress of this 
great coimtry, to which they have given their own 
glorious traditions of organised democratic Govern¬ 
ment and of the generous treatment and status of 
minorities, as well as of recent executive institutions 
and civic and financial developments which still form 
the basis of modem Indian Administration. Equally 
are they interested in the economic and administrative 
reconstruction and reform of an existing order of 
things where, to quote the greatest chronicler and 
statistical authority of British Rule in India, Sir W. 
Hunter, “ from the highest official to the lowest 


there is a firm conviction that we have failed in our 
duty to the Muslim subjects of the Queen. The great 
section of Muslims were declining under (the present 
system of British) rule; and in every District the 
descendant of some line of princes is sullenly and 
proudly eating his heart out among roofless palaces 
and weed choked tanks. The Muslims were excluded 
from the army and the law; and revenue administra. 
tion passed out of their hands; the judiciary was 
either Anglicised or Hindunised, while the Permanent 
Settlement (and its pitiless Resumption Laws) led 
to the wholesale eviction of Muslim landlords and 
purchase of their estates (after deliberate or accidental 
defaults) by their Hindu servants. The Hindu 
Collectors of revenue were transformed into landlords 
and their Muslim masters became their serfs.” That 
Indian Muslims are always giving actual proof of their 
vital interest in British rule, as well as in the progress 
of self-government, is undeniably demonstrated by 
the fact that the proportion of Muslims in the Army 
to their total population, according to figufes supplied 
by Government of India during the Great War was 
much higher than that of any other community. 

We whole-heartedly and emphatically join in the 
popular demand for Indianisation of the services and 
the Army, the immediate termination of Dyarchy and 
grant of autonomy to the Provinces; and the intro¬ 
duction of the fullest responsiveness to public opinion 
and of representative government in all- nation¬ 
building Departments of the Administration. We 
join unequivocally in the demand for the long and 
unjustifiably overdue separation of the executive and 
judicial functions, the abolition of the entire India 
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Office and of its control over the Governments in 
India, in the granting of larger powers and broader 
franchise to the local bodies and the legislatures, and 
fullest responsibility of provincial cabinets to the 
legislatures and in the joint responsibility of Ministers. 
We also demand the curtailment of the present exten¬ 
sive and dangerous powers of the Provincial Governors 
to veto all important measures, to dismiss any or all 
the Ministers and to resume direct charge of any or 
all the departments, to secure passage of any legisla¬ 
tion he considers essential, to restore any budget 
heads voted down in the legislatures by the simple 
and elastic process of arbitrary certification. We 
join also in the protest against the appalling growth 
of administrative expenditure and the disproportion¬ 
ate enhancements of salaries and allowances to the 
Superior Services, and against the consequent starving 
of the nation-building departments of Education, 
Sanitation, Industries, Agriculture, etc. We resent 
also the indirect and damaging control of the Finance 
and Political Appointment Departments and its 
members in charge over the expanding activities of 
these other Departments, which has been complained 
against vainly by many Executive Members and 
Ministers quite recently. 

We are, in our memorandum, confining ourselves 
to those other and even more fundamental and 
immediate questions of administrative and economic 
readjustments where the Muslim interests cannot, 
for some time to come, be adequately reviewed or 
pressed for in joint or national demands and represen¬ 
tations. This we do in no schismatic or anti-national 
spirit; but merely to secure that fair distribution of 
material rights and intellectual and social develop¬ 
ments which can alone make uniform progress or 
efficient administration possible. That such separate 
and special rights and interests exist has been 
repeatedly and unreservedly accepted alike by the 
Indian and British Government and by all sane 
political leaders. That the safeguarding of them is an 
urgent and important problem is amply recognised 
in all the Despatches, Reports, Pacts and Constitu¬ 
tions hitherto evolved, and has recently been empha¬ 
sised by the communal tensions and riots, which are 
admittedly the natural result of politico-economic 
maladjustment under present form of the Reforms, 
as frankly confessed in the official review of “ India 
in 1926-27.” That these minority claims cannot be 
recognised by “a purely mathematical treatment 
especially in Bihar and Orissa, U. P. and Bombay ” 
has been asserted in his dissenting minute to the 
Government of India’s Fifth Despatch by Sir William 
Vincent, an executive member of the Viceroy’s 
Council from our Province, where he said “ Lord 
Minto gave on behalf of the Government of India a 
binding pledge to the Mohammadans which Lord 
Morley endorsed and Lord Hardinge repeated that 
their position should be estimated not merely on 
their numerical strength but with respect to their 
political importance.” That these rights are not 
merely conditioned by or limited to religious differences 
we will make clear in subsequent detailed chapters, 
and this has been comprehensively indicated quite 
recently by Mr. Lloyd George when he drew pointed 
attention to the fact that “ a great practical difficulty 
arises from the fact that religion divides the people 
into separate communities in a way for which there is 
no precedent or comparison in any other coimtry 
. . . and the Muslims would view with horror 
any arrangement by which the preservation of law 
and order would (in the present transitional stage) be 
naturally left in the hands of the Hindu majority.” 
That these special interests constitute a fundamental 
problem even in cases where there is numerical 
majority has been analogously eidmitted in the 
joint Report of 1919 where it is pointed out that all 
over India the non-caste “ other Hindus,” who number 
about one-fifth of the total population of India, are 
(politically and socially) in a similar position to the 
Madras Panchamas, and were unrepresented in the 
Reformed Council of 1909.” This was also emphasised 


by the Government of India in the famous Fifth 
Despatch as follows:—“If the Reforms of 1919 
are not to start with a heavy handicap . . . we cannot 
expect co-operation and good will of the non-Brahmin 
so long as there is no provision to secure their interests. 
The Madras representatives upon the subjects com¬ 
mittee of the Statutory enquiry of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms declined to recommend the 
transfer of any subject in the Madras Provincial 
Government unless separate provision is made for the 
non-Brahmins; and we are certain the Madras 
Government .share this view.” If this is the unabashed 
attitude and position of a community which has, as 
the Franchise Committee pointed out, “ an over¬ 
whelming electoral strength of 22 to 1 and electors 
preponderance of 4 to 1,” it is not difficult to under¬ 
stand the position of the Muslims who are in 
minorities of 11 per cent, in Bihar, 4 per cent, in C.P., 
3-5 per cent, in Burma and only enjoy a nominal 
majority of 54 per cent, and 65 per cent, in two out 
of 9 Provinces where, however, they are almost 
equally under the dbmination of Hindu money¬ 
lenders, lawyers, Zemindars and landlords agents 
(as graphically pointed out ever since the days of 
Sir W. Hunter) and where their present election 
strength is still considerably less than that of the 
Hindus and their representation in council approxi¬ 
mates to 30 per cent. only. In the Superior Services 
of the Government of India Muslim representation 
stands at 2-9 per cent, as against 20 per cent, for 
Hindus and 77-1 per cent, for Anglo-Indians and 
Europeans, whereas the Muslim population in 
India is 24 • 07 per cent. With regard to this unsatis¬ 
factory position of the Mussahnans in the services 
an ex-President of the National Congress and Muslim 
League and ex-Executive Member for Justice and 
Police, the Maharaja of Mahmoodabad felt con¬ 
strained to remark that “ the Muslims regarded 
separate and adequate representation as a sine qua 
non of their adhesion to the introduction of popular 
franchise.” They would have no hesitation in with¬ 
drawing their support (from the Reforms and national 
agitations) if they find that under the proposed scheme 
their position in the administration of the country 
would be worse off than what it is at present. It 
is but natural that they should not like to be domi¬ 
nated by any other community. As pointed out by 
the Right Honourable Mr. Amir Ali in a letter to the 
Times in 1920, tampering with the communal repre¬ 
sentation of the Muslims (in electorates and services) 
would " create distrust both in the pledges of the 
Government and of the Hindu leaders.” The 10'86 
per cent. Muslims of Bihar and Orissa and 22-07 per 
cent, of India are not reactionary enough to deny 
“ all goodwill and support to national or Reform 
Schemes ” and insist on “ non-transfer of any subject,” 
hke the Non-Brahmin majorities of Madras, nor (as 
Lala Lajput Rai admits in his press letter of 27.4.28, 
about the Democratic League of the Punjab 31-8 
per cent. Hindus cum 11-09 per cent. Sikhs) would 
Muslim “ hke Government to resume its pre-reform 
absolutism, unless this undemocratic body of foreign 
dictators could give us a constitution which would 
reorganise communal representation ” in favour of 
the Punjab Hindus. But we wish it to be distinctly 
imderstood that we want effective and automatic 
safeguards of our minority and communal rights to be 
incorporated as a fundamental clause in aU future 
constitutions and administrative and services schemes. 
In the present conditions in India we would not 
recommend the transfer of the subjects of law and 
order as well as of Justice and Defence. Equally 
would we then hesitate to ask for the withdrawal of 
the present check by the Governors and the Viceroy 
over the Ministers or over majority votings of Budget 
heads or essential legislation. We would also have the 
greatest difficulty in asking for larger powers of 
financial and administrative independence of Mimi- 
cipal. District, Local and other bodies if we continue 
to find that present conditions persist when, con¬ 
trolling in Bihar and Orissa populations of 11 lacs, 
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3 crores and 2-6 crores respectively and finances to 
the extent of 48 lacs, 1 • 6 crores and many lacs 
annually, as they did in 1925-26, they possess only 
1, 1 and 2 Muslim Chairmen respectively out of 58, 19 
and 46 “ bodies,” and as admitted by the Govern¬ 
ment “ in the 1924 elections Muslims did not secure 
even their former position arid the 1927 elections 
turned out even worse,” so much so, as Mr. Naim 
proved in Council, that “ out of 29 Local elective 
bodies Muslim were entirely unrepresented in no less 
, than 27.” We will have more to say presently about 
the almost complete exclusion of Muslims in most local 
bodies from educational grants-in-aid; from expendi¬ 
ture on Maktabs and Urdu Schools, grants for 
Buildings, Fmniture and Library, grants to Muslim 
Primary and Secondary Schools. 

Methods of JRepreaentation .—-The present system of 
representation by means of separate electorates should 
continue. This principle of representation has been 
definitely recognised in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms as the Southborough Commission says: 
“ The Montagu-Chelmsford Report recognises the 
necessity of communal Representation for the 
Mohammadans. All Local Governments and most of 
the evidence we received is unanirnously in favour of 
this. The Hindus are in substantial agreement with 
this common desire; as expressed in the National 
Congress-League compact of December, 1916, at 
Lucknow (which the Government described as a 
landmark in Indian politics and an accomplished 
fact) so also are a great majority of associations, 
political and non-political. We also agree with the 
advice of the Local Govermnent of Bihar and Orissa, 
Punjab, Bengal, U. P. and Bombay, not to revive a 
controversy that has been lengely composed already.” 
The Government of India in its Despatch on this 
report also admits that “ India is not prepared to take 
the first steps towards responsible government upon 
any other road. In determining the ratio in the 
various Provinces we should have to start with 
certain established data: (1) The MohammadaM 
have been definitely promised some electoral advan¬ 
tage on the ground of their political importance; 
(2) They are the poorer community; (3) Their 
Census strength by no means corresponds to their 
political importance; past history and the presence 
of Muslim centres count for much; (4) We think it 
a valid answer to observe that the effect of a minority 
depends upon its being large enough to have the sense 
of not being overwhelmed.” Since, however, “ the 
controversy ” has “ again been revived,” in an antici¬ 
patory attempt all over Hindu India to cloud the 
issues before the Commission, it may not be out of 
place to very briefly review the history of these 
minority rights and communal representation in India, 
Europe and- elsewhere in past and in recent politics. 

Classical history presents definite and munerous 
instances of such safeguarding of minority rights and 
fixing of communal, political status of subject races, 
foreigners, aliens and even of slave commtmities in 
Rome, Greece and elsewhere. We Muslims had most 
elaborate and even over-generous meuidatory political 
and religious enactments for the safeguarding of the 
special and comimmal rights and liberties of the sub¬ 
ject non-Muslims and the Christian and Jewish 
foreigners. These safeguards were invariably in¬ 
corporated in the instnunents of appointment of all 
the distant Governors all over the vast Islamic 
Empire. 

Nor is the doctrine of communal representation new 
to India. Its history since 1909 has just been given 
and we cannot do better to prove its effectiveness in 
nation-welding than to quote from a Hindu ex- 
Minister, Mr. Chintamoni in his evidence before the 
Reforms Enquiry Committee on August 18th, 1924, 
when from his vast administrative, political and 
journalistic experience he said that owing to the 
grant of separate electorates to Mohammadans in 
the U. P. District Boards there was “ less friction 
between the Hindus and Mohammadans. ” But history 
in this respect goes much further back than 1909. 


“ It has been acknowledged that there is in favour of 
communal representation a large volume of weighty 
ojjinion ” held presumably after thorough enquiry 
and mature deliberation by responsible statesmen of 
the high position of Lords Dufferin and Lansdowne 
(of course then this applied only to nomination and 
appointments). We have to consider whether there 
has been such a development of unity of purpose and 
identity of interests and such an improvement of 
political relations with the Hindus as to justify the 
ignoring of this weighty consensus of opinion.” 

“ The Morley-Minto Reforms of 1909 secured 
commimal representation to the Muslim. Repeated 
failure of the community to get some of their best 
men elected convinced the authorities of the necessity 
for a special electorate; but only a limited number of 
seats was reserved for these special electorates. 
Finding, however, that this arrangement failed to 
secure the required representation even those pro¬ 
gressive members of the community who were so 
long opposed to separate representation, realised 
that the interests of the community would continue 
to suffer unless the special electorates could return a 
much larger number; and they prevailed upon the 
loaders of the Hindu commimity to acquiesce in an 
agreement by which Mussalmans could secure 
adequate and effective representation at a concordat 
in the Congress-League meeting of 1916,” which has 
been consistently respected by all the successive 
Viceroys and Secretaries of State and the British 
Parliament. Similar separate and adequate represen¬ 
tation has been vouchsafed to the Sikhs of the Punjab 
and in even more generous measure to lesser com: 
mrmities like the Europeans, the Landholders, Miners, 
Planters and the Universities, as well as by nomination 
to the Indian and European Chambers of Commerce, 
Labourers, Aborigines and the Depressed Classes. 

And yet it is unblushingly asserted that commimal 
representation and the protection of the linguistic, 
educational, social and administrative rights of minori¬ 
ties is merely in “ an experimental stage; and is in 
Europe just being tried only in new States that are 
in state of flux.” The vain tinkering with the political 
and communal rights of the Irish, which had to end in 
establishment of a separate kingdom of Roman 
Catholics is safely forgotten. So tdso is the tenacity 
with which French Canadians have climg to their own 
language and educational policies culminating as 
early as 1867 in Article 93 of the British North 
America Act, laying down that “ . . . where in any 
Province a system of separate or Dissentient schools 
exists by Law and Union, or is thereafter established 
by the Legislature of the Province, an appeal shall 
lie to the Governor-General in Council from any Act 
or Decision of any Provincial Authority affecting any 
Right or Privilege of the Protestant or Roman 
Catholic Minority of the Queen’s subjects in relation 
to Education.” 

We have the first hand testimony of a historian 
and a constitutional authority like Dr Shafaat 
Ahmad, D.Litt., M.L.C., to assure us that “ the 
Minority clauses have worked on the whole most 
satisfactorily in the new European States.” It is 
significant that these clauses came into being at the 
instance and insistence of Tiger Clemenceau, the 
democratic President of France, the original home of 
modern liberty, equality and fraternity, and’that they 
are foundation of a separate section of the League 
of Nations concerned exclusively with minoiity 
clauses called the Minority Section. Indian national¬ 
ists, the Government and the Parliament should take 
special and effective note of the following extract from 
the original letter of M. Clemenceau to the President 
of the Polish Republic dated June 24th, 1919, laying 
down policy of the Allies : “ It is believed that these 
populations (inevitably speaking languages and 
belonging to races different from that of the people 
with whom they are incorporated in the New European 
States) will be more easily reconciled to their new 
position, if they know that from the very beginning 
they have assured protection and adequate guarantees 
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against any danger of unjust treatment or oppression. 
The very Wowledge that these guarantees exist will, 
it is hoped, materially help the reconciliation which 
all desire; and will indeed, do much to prevent the 
necessity of its enforcement.” 

A more lucid exposition of this deliberate policy of 
the Allies for protection of minority rights cannot be 
fotmd or expected. And if this is true, according to 
the Allies of Europe, how much more so must it apply 
to India where the two main sections differ not only 
in race and language but also in religion, traditions, 
civilisation and culture, in economic organisation and 
in fact almost the whole range of material and spiritual 
interest. As to what the nature and extent of these 
minority rights are, we need quote only brief extracts 
from Dr. Shafaat Ahmed’s first-hand review of the 
treaties and constitution guaranteed by the League 
of Nations to Poland, Czechoslovakia, Esthonia, 
Jugoslavia, Germany, Hungaria, etc. We shall only 
give running excerpts from all of them to bring out 
the main points : “So closely intermingled that the 
population of a single village might be divided between 
three classes with different race, language or religion 
. . . The Government binds itself to see that judicial 
and administrative posts, especially those of sub¬ 
prefects, are filled wherever possible, by persons, 
belonging to racial minorities and knowing their 
language . . . This denationalisation imder the pres¬ 
sure of political, economic or social institutions was 
the real grievance of many of the racial groups 
which made, for example, the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. It could only be remedied either by cutting 
the group out of the Empire and investing it with a 
separate existence (c/. Ireland) or by guaranteeing its 
rights against the arbitrary power of a majority ; (c/. 
our united, dogged and inflexible demand and the 
accomplished landmark of Lucknow concordat). . . . 
The Magyars form only 20 • 6 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion of Slovakia and before the war held all the 461 
posts in the higher judiciary and official services 
of Slovakia and 2,156 out of 2,202 posts in courts, 
prisons, schools and medical departments, but after 
the war (and the Allied policy and League guarantees) 
they now held only 3,335 officer’s posts in the entire 
administration as against 9,591 held by the Slovak 
population . . .Subjects of the State belonging to 
racial minorities can freely make use of their national 
language in the Hungarian Parliament as well as in the 
Local and Provincial bodies and their committees and 
the laws and decrees of Government are to be 
published in the language of all the racial minorities 
. . . especially in the use of their mother tongue in 
education, as well as in the local administration and 
the administration of justice . . . every citizen 
possesses the right of safeguarding his nationality 
and of cultivating his national language and customs 
. . . and where specific sums of money from public 
funds in the budgets of State, local or public authori¬ 
ties, are to be devoted to education, religion or 
philanthropy a due share in the use and enjoyment of 
such fvmds shall be secured to such minorities . . . 
Polish nationals who belong to racial, religious or 
linguistic minorities shall enjoy the same treatment 
and security in law and in fact as the other Polish 
nationals ... In particular they shall have an equal 
right to establish, manage and control schools and 
other educational establishments. Poland will 
provide . . . adequate facilities for ensuring that in 
primary Schools the instruction shall be given to the 
children of such Polish nationals through the medium 
of their own language.” Lord Bryce informs us, 
not about the new states but about the ancient 
and truly democratic Swiss Republic that though in 
nearly every canton representatives of minorities find 
their way to the Executive Council, still in order to 
assure the representation of minorities, several cantons 
have adopted the system of proportional representa¬ 
tion, for everybody feels that each important section 
should have its spokesman and its share of office . . . 
and in the Federal Executive Council custom pre¬ 
scribes that one councillor shall always come from 


the French speaking canton of Vaud . . . one taken 
from a Roman Catholic canton and one from the 
Italian speaking Ticino.” In this way all the races 
and religions of Switzerland are represented. The 
“ Italian Swiss form only 6 per cent., yet in order to 
win their confidence the Swiss Government publish 
aU its Government documents in three languages— 
Italian, French and German.” He that runs may read 
the parallelism between Muslim demands and each of 
these minority rights even amongst peoples similar in 
habits, customs, civilisations, economic and political 
organisations and even spiritual development. • As 
this parallelism is an object-lesson in itself, we will 
not further labour the point that the protection of 
minority rights and communal representation (not 
only in legislatures but also on the even more impor¬ 
tant local bodies, in the cabinets and services, in 
the University and Schools and in all pohtical and 
administrative agencies. Boards and Committees) is 
not a new or an intrinsically suspect pohtical agency; 
but has been recognised from olden times and by the 
new League of Nations and Allies Conferences to be 
the only agency for securing confidence in the 
Governmental and national authorities and that the 
very knowledge of their statutory existence does 
much to prevent the necessity of these clauses being 
blatantly enforced. As to the detailed application and 
measure of these safeguards we propose to deal with 
these under separate heads. 

One essential point, however, we wish to make 
quite clear; these safeguards and constitutional 
guarantees of communal representation and fair-play 
must form an organic part of the new constitution, 
just as they do in the case of the League of Nations 
and other guarantees which can be changed only 
“ with the consent ” of the guarantor League oy 
Parliament. The great powers in their Treaty with 
Poland laid down: “ Poland undertakes that the 
stipulations contained in the Articles 2-8 [re rights 
of minorities) shall be recognised as fundamental 
laws; and that no law, rogudation or official order 
or action shall conflict or interfere with these stipula¬ 
tions nor prevail over them.” The French in Canada 
have secured certain rights by the British North 
America Act of 1867, “ In October, 1927, at a 

Conference of the Provinces of Canada it was pro¬ 
posed that the Dominion Parliament should be 
invested with the power to amend the constitution 
in 1867. The French minority refused its assent, and 
the project fell through.” This quotation is significant 
in view of the fact that “ the difference between the 
two races were not one of party or principles only . . 
but with exceptions which prove the rule all the 
British were on one side and all Canadians (French) 
were on the other,” as we are assured by W. P. M. 
Kennedy in his “ Documents of the Canadian 
Constitution.” After this we fail to see the logic 
or political wisdom of the Government of India in 
their Despatch of 1919 rejecting “ as wholly unwork¬ 
able the provision that proposals affecting the 
interests (presumably even if fimdamental) of other 
communities (? omission) only with the assent of a large 
majority of the community affected.” Nor are the 
elaborate o prion argiunents of Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford at all convincing on this point in view of 
the fact that they confined their analogies and 
reasonings to a country like Britain which has long 
forgotten its Shakesperian days of social and adminis¬ 
trative tyrannies over the Jews, and where solidarity 
of interests and purposes, as well as insular geographi¬ 
cal position makes it impossible for political institu¬ 
tions to develop out of communal origins. Svuely 
the Lucknow Pact falls far short of the Canadian 
or League of Nations precedents when it provides 
“ that no bill or any cause thereof, nor a resolution 
introduced by a non-official member affecting one or 
the other community, which is to be determined by 
the members of that community in the Legislative 
Council concerned, shall be proceeded with, if three- 
fourths of the members of that community in the 
particular Coimcil, Imperial or Provincial, oppose 
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the Bill or any clause thereof or the resolution.” embezzhng public money) originally tried by a Hindu 
This provision appeared so reasonable, even to the Senior Magistrate, the Honourable Mr. Justic Mac- 

Hindu leaders, that they have always supported it pherson unhesitatingly observed : “ Especially de¬ 
af ter having evolved it in cordial co-operation with plorable is it that owing to'the fact that the accused 
the Muslim leaders at the Lucknow concordat. Even was of one community and the gazetted officers and 
Lord Morley had to modify his views on the funda- the Head Clerk were of another, a communal flavour 
mental nature of such safeguards, and wrote in was recklessly imparted to the case; and thereupon 
his Reminiscences : “ It is better to compromise so many Government clerks and peons, all belonging 

than to extinguish the rights of nationalities, when to the community of the accused, concertedly per- 
these are based on so fundamental a principle as jured themselves without scruple in support of the 
attachment to a religious ideal or so innate a feeling egregiously false and cruel defence evolved that the 
as tlje sentiment of nationality; it is not justice to embezzler had made over the money to the Head 
ignore the claims thus created in favour of a theoreti- clerk (a Muslim), and the (Hindu) Magistrate had not 
cal uniformity.” The League guarantees such rights only rejected the simple and straight-forward case 
and Switzerland has long honoured them constitu- of the Crown and accepted the transparently con- 
tionally, even “ wherever a considerable fraction of cocted ease of the defence, but should have written a 
minority populations exists ” and the determination judgment, not only intemperate and unbalanced but 
of what constitutes a considerable fraction is not so biassed that Counsel for the accused could only 
left to the government concerned, but is to form a throw it over as impossible to support.” 
subject of reference to the League of Nations and to The Muslims of Bihar and Orissa and of India, 
be fixed by definite enactment. therefore, now insist that in the same way as in 

Since the Lucknow pact, however, three things have Europe the linguistic, religious, educational, political 
occurred: (1) The Mahasabha leaders like Dr. and administrative rights of the Muslims must be 
Moonjee and Messrs. Kelkar, Lajput, etc., have tried regarded and constitutionally fixed as fundamental, 
to repudiate especially this part of the compact, and They cannot be changed by the Indian Parliament or 
to wriggle out of the whole commitment after it had any Provincial or local legislature or Boards containing 
for years been accepted by Government, Congress a non-Muslim majority or a Muslim majority domin- 
and Parliament as an accomplished fact; (2) The ated (like the non-Bmhmins of Madras or Muslim of 
Government of India in their despatches have tried Bengal, as emphasised in Government of India 
to explain it away as “ mere political negotiation Despatches) by caste Hindu landlords, officers, agents 
rather than deliberate reason,” and contemptuously and money-lenders. The sanction must be the sanction 
waved it aside as “ closely affected by accidents of of the British Parliament and fundamental Muslim 
place and personnel ”; (3) Communal tensions, rights, which we are indicating subsequently, incor- 

riots and majority resolutions in Councils and local porated in the “ constitution ” of India and safe- 
bodies have multiplied. In spite of Lord Irwin’s guarded against all hasty change, till such time as the 
fervid, noble and genuine appeal to the leaders and ultimate growth of mutual trust and goodwill, of 
the masses, “ 40 communal riots took place in India political as opposed to communal public morality 
in the year ending April, 1927, resulting in 197 aud conscience and of a more “ uniform level of 
deaths and 1,698 injuries, of which 34 developed from culture, education and economic developments” 
music before mosques or during the religious ceremony make the Muslims themselves call for this change by 
of one or the other commimity . . . goodwill has been *de guarantor British Parliament, 
protested but not translated into action . . . Hindus The Commission has very rightly put the subject 
with greater aptness for English study, subtler minds of electorates in the very forefront of its note 
and strong economic position accepted (with a inviting memoranda, because it now forms almost a 
vengeance) all the implications of a Parliamentary single issue test problem of Indian Politics, high, 
majority and of responsible government of a demo- local or rural. Intrinsically this question is not so 
cratic type, with its tremendous powerful central important as that of guaranteed fundamental safe- 
doctrine of government by majority . . . yet in most guard of minority rights and communal representation, 
essential things in life Hindus and Muslims always But it becomes unavoidable in the state of things 
kept aloof.” This is from the government of India depicted above which, to quote the Director of 
review for 1926-27. “ Here in- Bihar and Orissa,” Information, is “ likely to grow in intensity with 

says the Quinquennial Education Report, “ Com- further exton,sion of the Reforms, bringing India 

plaints have been received now and then that teachers face to face with some of the problems.of self- 

foster feelings of hatred in their pupils by their ad- government and precipitating a (greater) struggle 
vice, actions and teaching . . . and mutual ill-feelings for powers and emoluments of office and, in fact, for 
and recriminations . . . are becoming every day more control of the machinery of government.” Besides, 
and more acute.” 'We need not say who the aggressors this problem has been further complicated by the 
are in these recriminations when we know which timorous, sophisticated and piecemeal manner in 
community preponderantly mans the teaching staffs which the otherwise unimpeachable transitional 
of schools and patshalas. The Local Government process of separate electorate has been tried out in 
Resolution on the Police Reports of Bihar and Orissa India; thus putting further back the happy day 
for 1921-27 year after year draws pointed attention when “ necessity of its enforcement ” may be 
to “ the growth of communal riots which numbered prevented by spontaneous confidence. In spite of 
71 during one year alone and culminated in the now “ the weighty concensus of opinion ” since the days 
notorious Shahabad Riots of 1926 which broke out at of Dufferin and Lansdowne, separate electorates did 
Sassaram and the Bakr-Id riots on the borders of not exist before 1909, when, however, it was introduced 
Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga and 10 riots and great only for microscopic' number of Provincial Council 
tension in Balasore ... as well as in other distantly seats, the bulk of the seats remaining open to the 
separated parts of the Province which entailed much Muslims as general constituencies. These latter 
heavy work on the police and grave anxieties especially were, except in one solitary and abortive instance, 
during Bakr-Id, Desahra, etc. . . . and animosity never contested by Muslims in Bihar and Orissa, 
caused owing to the Sudhi and Sangathan move- And all over India Muslims failed to get even their 
ments.” Even within the sacred precincts of courts of best men elected through them from Coxmcil, landlord 
Justice we find numberless cases of gross miscarriage or University constituencies. Mining, Commerce or 
of justice owing to sheer communal bias. Owing to Industry, presumably because they have not (like 
the delicate nat-ure of this aspect of the question we the non-Brahmins and Europeans and Anglo-Indians) 
refrain from citing instances of such “communal” “any earthly chance of being returned.” This 
action in civil and Sessions Comts. But the most arrangement, therefore, proved unsatisfactory and 
recent case of Patna City itself we may safely quote inadequate to secure Muslim representation even 
on this point. In the Government appeal judgment in majority provinces like Bengal and the Punjab, 
against acquittal of a Hindu clerk (charged with Accordingly in 1919 a more thorpugh-going policy 
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of separate electorates was adopted in the minority 
provinces and the same also extended to the two 
majority provinces. But still separate election was 
confined to the seats for the Local Council, Assembly 
and the Council of State, and did not extend to 
local bodies or the so-called mixed constituencies. 
The result has been that communal pressure has 
failed to be relieved in higher political spheres, 
while communal tension was being accentuated by 
the hysterical and suicidal majority actions and 
elections in the growingly rich, powerful and wide 
awake local bodies. This danger became so imminent 
that an 86 per cent. Hindu majority in the U. P. 
Council spontaneously introduced separate election 
in the District Boards elections; with the result 
that even Mr. Chintamani says “ separate electorates 
to District Boards had removed one cause of friction.” 

Similar removal of friction in Municipal, District 
and Local Boards is the most urgent problem all 
over Urban and Rural India; and we will soon 
demonstrate this unanswerably with facts and figures 
about the local bodies of Bihar and Orissa. It is 
worse than futile to have separate electorates in 
higher legislatures if it be not also introduced in the 
lower training grounds where really self-government 
is actual and operative in the everyday political, 
educational, sanitary and economic life of the masses 
of Indian population. The present position is 
anomalous and inter-eommunally fraught with 
dangers which have only just begun to become 
apparent in their lurid nakedness. Nor has “ there 
been such a development of unity of purpose end 
identity of interest or such improvement of political 
relations ” as to justify the removal of the separate 
electorate altogether. The only logical and safe 
alternative, therefore, is to give this system a 
thorough, fair and unfettered trial right through 
the whole gamut of our representative and adminis¬ 
trative institutions. 

Separate electorates seem, for the present, the only 
form of protection for Indian minorities, scattered 
over large areas aggregating 18 lacs of square miles, 
and differing widely in quality and quantity of 
intelligence, discipline and economic and political 
organisation. Examples of virtual exclusion of 
Muslims in all mixed constituencies, as already 
pointed out, and in all local bodies where joint 
electorates prevail merely point this moral. If to 
quote again from the Southborough Report backed 
by subsequent Parliamentary sanctification, they 
secured this “ even perhaps at the cost of disregard 
of sound constitutional forms.” If “Reservation 
(of seats in mixed electorates) is not acceptable to 
non-Brahmins because they mistrust candidates in 
whose election Brahmins would take part, however 
limited may be their number of votes,” if the 
astute “ organised ” Mahrattas, who, according to 
the Southborough Committee, “ number five millions 
as against 14 nulUons other Hindus and possess 
predominant voting strength in the five districts ” 
where they abound, have claimed and got separate 
electorate in spite of the Franchise Committee’s 
unequivocal and strong protest, what chance then 
is there, under conditions alre^y indicated, that 
Muslims who are not in a 22/1 majority but 10/1 
minority in Bihar and Orissa and who eat, think, 
worship and live differently, will not “ mistrust ” 
co-religionist puppets who will be put up as creatures 
of the landlords, moneylenders, lawyers and politi¬ 
cians of an aggressive and overwhelming majority 
community ? We have no desire to be hard on our 
black sheep, who are under such cruel domination 
and will not show up such individual cases which 
are already familiar in Municipal District and Ix)cal 
Boards, wherever joint elections prevail in minority 
and even majority provinces with Hindu domination. 

Separate elections for the Peers exists and has 
exists for centuries in at least the Upper Chamber 
of the Mother of Parliaments. It existed in Austria- 
Hungary, in Cyprus and in Palestine. We fail. 


therefore, to see the honesty of political wisdom 
of the tirades that are indulged against it by Majority 
Hindoos, who, however, claim 60 per cent, and secme 
33J- per cent, representation in the Police of a would-be 
Province, where they will be in a minority of 3 per cent. 
Nor do we see why Lord Olivier, himself a Peer of 
the Realm, should lose his customary clarity of 
thought and generosity of S5unpathies and “ despair 
for a constitution resting on the disastrous expedient 
of communal representation aggravated and intensified 
by eommimal jealousies and hostilities ” (which the 
Lucknow Pact and the separate electorates of U. P. 
District Boards have been authentically admitted 
to have largely composed already). That Indian 
Muslims do “ have a case ” was admitted in 1923 
by the Leader of the Assembly, Sir M. Hailey, when 
he said: “ However much some of us may desire 
to see the end of communal representation (through 
separate electorates) the history of the past three 
years has shown us that India at large is not yet 
ready to abandon it. There may come a time when 
education and social advancement will secure that 
result, when all such difference will be lost in the 
larger sentiment of nationality or social service 
But that time is not yet.” 

We have already quoted the authority of all 
successive Secretaries of State, Viceroys and Com¬ 
missioners to establish the fact that, in minority 
Provinces, Muslims should get an allotment of seats 
much “ in excess of their numerical and mathematical 
strength ” in order to make their representation 
effective by “ making them feel that they are not 
overwhelmed.” In the “ accomplished landmark” 
of Lucknow Pact Hindu leaders have admitted that 
an effective minority can do them no harm, while it 
secures the permanent goodwill and confidence of 
their Muslim compatriots. The 25 per cent, of 
seats in all legislatures allotted to Muslims in Bihar 
and Orissa by them has been inviolably upheld by 
the Franchise Committee, Government of India 
Despatch, Parliamentary Joint Committee and 
embodied in the Reforms Act. This 25 per cent, 
also approximates to the more scientific dissent 
minute allotment of Sir W. Vmcent when he said 
that “ the strength of Muslim interests in Bihar and 
Orissa, U.P. and Bombay calls for some further 
moderate adjustment (from what the Committee 
and the Despatch had conceded). . , . Some 

special constituencies (like Indian commerce, land¬ 
holders, University, etc.) cannot be suitably sub¬ 
divided on a communal basis and in these it can 
be expected that non-Mohammadan interests will 
predominate. ... (I would, therefore,) where 
Mohammadans are in a majority let them got 
representation in that proportion and where they 
are at their weakest let us double that proportion.” 

After this it is unnecessary for us to add anythmg 
beyond our rightful claim that; (1) Muslims in Bihar 
and Orissa should be guaranteed (in the new “ con¬ 
stitution ”) representation by separate electoral 
rolls at the fixed ratio of 25 per cent, of the total 
ntunber of seats in all legislatures; (2) that they 
should be allotted the same representation in all 
local bodies except in Chota Nagpur and Orissa 
where their “ proportions may be doubled ” as 
there, their percentage ranges from 1.7 to 8 per cent, 
in rural areas; (3) that areas of constituencies, 
qualification for franchise and seats should be 
scientifically readjusted to suit this ratio in reference 
to Muslim electors ; and (4) that “ no law, regulation 
or official action shall prevail against ” tlm fixed 
allotment. Let us give a fair, conscientious and 
whole-hearted trial to this system as it is the only 
salvation for political India till we again (and on a 
more permanent and intrinsic footing) restore the 
mutual confidence and affection and the consequent 
administrative facilities of the short-lived and artificial 
Rapproehment days of 1919-20. 

A general point we would make about the legis¬ 
latures and especially about Provincial legislatures. 
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before we begin our specific requests and demands 
about them, is to urge Government members not 
to be so nervous or procrastinating about answering 
questions and supplying information and figures 
called for. This has been one of the greatest stumbling 
blocks in the way of popularity of the Councils and 
of the birth of a tradition of sobriety and responsibility 
among the Councillors. We admit that with “no 
powers of initiative ” members and especially 
minority members, may be inclined to let off energy 
and relieve their depression at majority dominance 
by asking too many questions. But this is merely 
natural and will soon work off; unless resentment is 
courted by lack of patience and tact on the part 
of those who sign every official letter as “ our obedient 
servants ” and have actually got a glorious tradition 
of “ Service ” to be proud of. For instance, in the 
writing of this memorandum, extreme difficulty was 
experienced in wading through a mass of barren 
questions in local Coimcil on points of Muslim 
representation, enlargement of responsibility of public 
bodies and workers, etc. We know this is a difficult 
subject to lay down specific constitutional clauses 
about. But equally have we watched its baneful 
effects in Council, Press and public in imduly and 
undeservedly discrediting Reformed legislatures; 
so we insist on the constitution rnakers to end or 
at least mend this state of affairs. For instance, 
there might be great difficulty in securing good 
debaters and tactful and helpful Government 
representatives among officers who have for years 
specialised in field, file or “ expert ” work; and the 
growing volume of Council work may be a serious 
hindrance to overworked Secretaries and Heads of 
Departments. In that case, it might help efficiency 
to relieve these officials of Council duties and select, 
or train a separate set of officers to present the 
Government views of one or several departments 
and to supply information with respect to them and 
take part in debates and even carry on propaganda 
for popularising Government generally and Govern¬ 
ment policies in specific matters by mixing freely 
and intimately with the Indian leaders of thought 
and politics in and outside the Councils. Also, the 
Ministers must have Parliamentary Secretaries to 
do the routine part of these duties for them and leave 
them time and peace of mind to conduct the more 
important piloting of serious measures in Council 
and to carry on their important and heavy normal 
administrative duties. Then alone will disappear 
all complaints of hindering rather than helping by 
Government replies, or of inefficient or snappish 
budget and Money Bill speeches. Nor will exuberant 
jimior secretaries feel any necessity to repeat Warnings 
in loud chorus to bring impatient or inexperienced 
Councillors to their senses, as if arrogating to them¬ 
selves the powers of the Speakers of the Indian 
Parliaments. All these are not “minor points” 
but really major irritants. Safeguards should be 
made for adequate representation of Muslim interest 
in the Cabinet by Statutory provision. Also, in view 
of the political power residing in the will of mathe¬ 
matical majorities in legislatures, would ask for 
grant of some special power, to be used only in 
exceptional cases, to enable the Governor to save 
the situation when a majority makes a dead set to 
oust a conscientious minority community Minister 
or create a deadlock in departments under his charge, 
or to hastily reject measures brought forward by 
him or to exasperate his community by private 
bills affecting it adversely in fundamental matters. 
Apart from this we would ask for withdrawal of all 
initiative powers on the part of the Governor, and 
especially so in the case of money matters and legis¬ 
lative resolutions. We consider the checking effect 
of the Viceroy’s assent quite enough in the Assembly 
on the analogy of similar assent and signature of 
the Emperor, whose Vice-regent he is, for measures 
passed by both Houses of Parliament. In the case 
of Provincial Legislatures there may be the further 


check of the Government of India’s sanction being 
necessary to all Bills involving fmidamental or 
material change of policy or principles. 

With the grant of Provincial autonomy and larger 
and quicker Indianisation of services, we would, as 
a natural corollary, ask for much enlianced powers 
of initiative and administrative responsibility for 
the legislatures; because it is primarily to check 
and direct the governmental agencies that legislatures 
exist. And as these agencies are growingly manned 
by Indians, so should the accredited representatives 
of the Indian peoples have more control over them. 
Specially in budget and allotment matters should 
these poweis bo extensive and final, except in so 
far as interoommunal adjustment is concerned, which 
should, as already indicated, be governed by specific 
fundamental clauses which shall not be subject to 
whims of majorities or “ the accidents of time, place 
or personnel.” As a natural result of these enhanced 
powers we would ask for a larger number of sittings 
during each session and in the whole year—especially 
of sittings devoted to private business, which, as 
already indicated, will tend to increase, in the first 
instance, even disproportionately. The present 30 
or 40 days’ total yearly sitting of the Bihar and 
Orissa Council or Assembly, however convenient to 
minimise the main “ delaying powers of legislatures,” 
will be grievously insufficient for anything like real 
responsible autonomy. 

If Provincial Governments are to be autonomous 
(which is the minimum joint demand of India) 
and Central Governments largely so (limited only 
by the Viceroy’s direct charge of defence and foreign 
portfolios), we take it that there will be need for 
no official members, bar the Ministers and their 
Parliamentary Secretaries, in the Provincial and 
Central First Chamber. But in order to help in 
the training of the new Councillors and to supply 
information and expert advice impartially to all 
parties and communities, we would demand the 
presence, for some time to come, of Government 
officers and experts in the Councils who will be able 
to take part in the debates but not vote, a practice 
by no means new to Indian legislatures and prevalent 
in many deliberative and representative institutions 
all over the world. These non-voting members to 
be in addition to the Parliamentary secretaries in 
all and official members in the Viceregal portfolios 
of the Central legislatures. For the Bihar and Orissa 
Council we would suggest the number of such officials 
to be 18, corresponding to the number of main 
departments under the Local Government. We will 
not specify the departments as at present constituted, 
because it might be necessary to re-shuffle or re-group 
them for Council representation purposes after 
Provincial autonomy is introduced. 

Regarding bicameralism and federalism, opinion 
is veering round in its favour among Muslims and 
other minority communities as a further and effective 
check on hasty or majority or extremistic legislation 
by the greatly enlarged legislatures. We think that 
Muslims would not be opposed to bicameralism even 
in the Provinces if (1) thereby the conservative and 
over-orthodox Hindu elements were not unduly 
fortified in the power they already possess as majorities 
in the Provincial first chambers; (2) the landlords 
and money-lenders who are already dominating 
over them are not unduly fortified in their political 
power; (3) no double representation is secured to 
these classes as such in both chambers; (4) the 

Second Chamber is not used as an arbitrary or 
reactionery instrument of normal legislation, but is 
constitutionally limited to functioning as a revising 
senate of wiser, old and more learned law-givers; and 
(6) it does not possess any drastic powers over money 
bills. With these safeguards guaranteed in its 
constitution we would welcome a Second Chamber 
in the Bihar and Orissa legislature. 
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Allotment of Seats and Franchise. 

franchise and numeric^ strength of legislatures and allotment of seats in them to Bihar' 
and Onssa Muslims it may be helpful if we review the present position in aU of them very briefly for Bihar 
and Orissa. A few facts and figures will explain the present political and economic local position :_ 


Population. 

Area. 

Population 

Urban. 

Population 

Rural 

Rev. 

and 

Rts. 

Hindu. 

Moham. 

madans. 

Literate. 

Illiterate. 

B. A 0. Total 

Sq. miles. 



Lacs. 





1923-24 ... 34,002,189 

83,161 

1,374,765 

32,627,424 

236 

8-284% 

10-86% 

103,706 

Female 

15,281.316 





i 

28,166,459 

3,600,182 

1,482,561 


Bihar ... 23,380,288 

42,360 

964,063 

22,416,236 

177 

— 


Male 


Orissa ... 4,968,873 

13,736 

174,449 

4,794,424 

34 

— 




Ch. Nagpur 6,663,028 

27,065 

236,263 

6,416,766 

26 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Occupation 1921:—^Agriculture 81-4 


per cent. Industry B-B"! 

Trade 3 • 8 >All mostly rural. 

Transport • 8 J 


Administration 3 per cent., Profession and Arts 7 per cent.. Public Forces 3 per cent.. Domestic Service 
lo per cent., Living on Incomes 2 per cent.. Insufficiently described 3-6 per cent. 

i/iflo*/ Females 1/400; Muslim Males 1/18 per cent., Muslim Females 

1/189 (as per Government Education Department Records). 

In Education 1924 Per 1,000 of Population, 2 Secondaiy and 21 Primary School Scholars. 


NUMBER OP ELECTORS IN 1928. 
PROVINCIAL COUNCIL. 



CounoU 
of State. 

Assembly. 

Urban. 

Patna. 

Tirhut. 

Bhagalpore. 

Orissa. 

Ch. Nagpur. 

Muslim ... ... 

1,970 

7,983 

6,020 

2,892 

3,636 

X 

X 

Hindus ... 

422 

69,360 

17,201 

11,835 

10,632 

5,549 

4,860 

Land-holders 

X 

129 

131 

84 

65 

73 

36 




Rural. 




Patna. 

Tirhut. 

Bhagalpur. 

1 Orissa. 

Ch. Nagpur. 

Muslim ... 

— 

— 

5,817 

6,670 

10,961 

1,381 

6,423 

Hindus ... ... 

— 

— 

98,036 

36,204 

43,825 

47,696 

66,667 


European 1,969, University 795, Planters 60, Mining Indians 19, and Europeans 117. 


Total Votes Polled (vide Secretary of State’s Report Figures 1925-26). 





Local Council. 


Coimoil of State. 

Assembly. 




Urban. 

RuraL 

Muslim . 

83% 

69-4% 

61-2% 

64-6% 

Non-Mohammadan . 

79% 

62-3% 

49-4% 

62-5% 
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The Indian Coimcils Act of 1909 fixed maximum 
number of seats as :— 

India Council 60, B. & O. Council 60, out of which 
in the Indian Legislative Coimeil on 4-11-1912 there 
were officials 27, non-officials 33, of whom 27 were 
elected, B. & O. electing 1, Council 1 and land-holders 1. 
In Provincial Council on 21-9-1912 there were 19 
nominated (of whom not more than 16 officials) and 
21 Elected, of whom Muslims 4 and mixed constituen¬ 
cies of Municipalities, 5, District Board 6, land¬ 
holders 5, Mining 1, and Planting 1. 

The Franchise Committee in 1919 proposed 20 out 
of 80 elected seats in the Assembly for Muslim and the 
Fifth Despatch 18 out of 78. And in the Local Councils 
the Committee proposed allotment of 20 seats in 
B. & O., 63 in Bengal and 66 in the Punjab, 24 in U.P., 
28 in Bombay, 12 in Madras and 9 in C.P. The 
actual constitution of the B. & O. Coimeil is now 103 
total, of whom 27 are nominated and 76 elected. Of 
the nominated not more than 18 are to be officials 
(including 2 Executive Members) and for special 
classes and interests shall be nominated: Aborigines 2, 
Depressed classes 2, Industries 1, Bengali settlers 1, 
Anglo Indian 1, Indian Christians 1, and labour 1, 
of the Elected Muslims 18 (Rural 15, Urban 3), Non- 
Muslims 48 (Rural 42 and Urban 6), Land-holders 5, 
Planters 1, European Mining 1, Indian Mining 1, 
University 1, and European residents 1. 

In the present Assembly B. & 0. has 12 seats, of 
whom Muslims get 3, Non-Muslims 8 and Land- 
holders 1. In the present Coimcil of State B. & O. 
Muslims get 1 seat and non-Muslims 2 seats, plus 1 
extra seat alternate elections. The above figures 
show that B. & O. Muslims are getting (as they must 
continue to get) 25 per cent, elected B. & 0. seats in 
the Council of State and the Assembly; but 1 seat 
less than 26 per cent, in the Provincial Coimcil. 
That the populations of Orissa and Chota Nagpur are 
only about one-fifth and land revenue one-eighth 
each of Bihar proper, though the area is about one- 
third and half of Bihar respectively. That the urban 
population is only one-twenty-third that of rural; 
but the unfranchised electors given to urban areas is 
about one-fifth that of rural, which is abour four and 
a half times in excess; and the number of Urban 
seats one-fifth and one-seventh of rural for Muslims 
and non-Muslims. That literate males are 11 times 
as many as illiterates, and literate females 160 times 
as many as illiterates. But that proportionally 
Muslim male literates are about equal to Hindus, but 
Muslim females over double of Hindus. That Mus¬ 
lims have shown a far greater keenness in elections 
and polled about 20 per cent, more votes in Urban 
and 3 per cent, more in Rural areas in elections to the 
last Provincial Council, and about 14 per cent, and 
6 per cent, more in the Assembly and Council of 
State respectively. And that an overwhelming. 82 
per cent, of the population depends directly on 
agriculture (and a very large per cent, of those in 
industry and trade are also really dependent on 
agriculture) and are rural in their habits and pursuits. 

The Bihar and Orissa Muslims therefore demand : 
That they should be constitutionally guaranteed 25 
per cent, of the elected B. & O. seats in the Coimcil 
of State and of the total B. and O. seats in the 
Assembly, in both of which 30 per cent, seats 
should be reserved for Mohammadans as argued out 
by Sir W. Vincent in the Fifth Despatch on the 
Joint Report. Of the total seats in the Provincial 
Council and in the Local Second Chamber, if one is 
established, they demand fully 25 per cent. The 
grounds for this claim we have already fully estab¬ 
lished, e.g., inadequacy of mathematical minority 
and impossibility almost of getting election through 
any mixed constituency. We may further state that 
the democratic traditions of Islam, the growing 
literacy of Muslim males and still more so of Muslim 
females, and the keenness Muslims have already 
shown In their communal electorates, where they 
exist as much as their practical disfranchisment in 


joint ones, all justify the above claim of B. and O. 
Mussalmans. 

They should also get the same proportions in all 
the Committees, Sub-committees and Advisory and 
other Boards established in these legislatures and 
their deputations and representatives chosen from 
them for Indian and Foreign Leagues Conferences, 
etc. 

They should get statutory protection in the matter 
and fundamental legislation affecting their community 
as indicated in the Lucknow pact and safeguards for 
their Ministers as suggested in this note. 

Council of State .—They would like to see the 
franchise for the Council of State broadened and that 
Chamber to be reconstituted on a proper revising 
Chamber basis, instead of being used, as it now is, as a 
normal agency for pushing through and even initiating 
whatever the Government considers essential legisla¬ 
tion. The power of initiating any legislation should 
be withdrawn, as also power over any money bills 
accepted or passed by the First Chamber. They 
would, however, allow, say, 25 per cent, of the seats in 
this Second Chamber to be reserved for official and 
nominated members in order to advise the Senate 
and even actively guide in the revisory proceedings. 
Apart from this the only checks on hasty or refractory 
legislation or action on the part of the First Chamber 
should be possessed as indicated by the Viceroy. 

They would therefore also insist that high property 
qualification alone be not insisted on, but that a con¬ 
siderable proportion of the electors be on an educa¬ 
tional and age basis—say graduates and renowned 
Pandits and Ulemas. 

The election should be direct, as at present, and 
the franchise qualifications and number of seats be 
roughly the same as for the present Assembly. 

Assembly .—The desire that the qualifications for 
voting and standing for the Assembly should im¬ 
mediately be made the same as for the local Councils 
now; but that graduates and Pandits and Maulavis 
be also added to the rolls. The number of seats 
should be increased to a little more than the present 
total of elected seats in all the local Councils; and 
the Assembly to be made piuely an elective body. 

That its powers over money bills and budgets be 
final, subject only to the Viceroy’s Veto; but that a 
measure passed in two successive Assemblies shall 
become an Act. In other matters its proceedings 
should be subject only to confirmation by the Second 
Chamber and the Veto or signature of the Viceroy, 
except in case of legislation affecting minority commu¬ 
nities. 

That 30 per cent, of seats be allotted to Muslims 
and one-eighth of the total seats be allotted to 
B. and O. sub-division, securing 25 per cent, of these 
seats to Bihar and Orissa Muslims. 

That the number of seats allotted to landlords be 
drastically reduced in the Assembly in view of the 
facts that they possess special representation in the 
Second Chamber. Landlords and European Interests 
may continue to hold the same number of seats in 
the enlarged Assembly as they hold now, but those 
held by Indian Commerce and Sikhs should be 
proportionately increased with increase of personnel. 
Further, that one seat each be allotted to Indian 
representatives from each of the cities of Delhi, 
Cawnpore, Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon, Madras and 
Karachi. Non-Brahmins, Depressed Classes, Anglo- 
Indians, Labour Industries, Mining and Universities 
should also get some fair representation by separate 
or joint electorates, according as they desire. 

Local Council. —(o) In the Local Council the 
franchise should be on a universal adult basis, as this 
alone will level up the representation of Urban and 
Rural areas and give some measure of ultimate fair 
play to the 82 per cent, agriculturists. 

(6) If, however, this franchise be considered too 
broad for India at present, we would still suggest 
adult suffrage in all towns; because in no country, not 
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even in England, has literacy been absolutely univer¬ 
sal before universal adult' suffrage was introduced; 
and the training already given in corporate existence 
in Urban areas should be a sufficient guarantee of 
elective efficiency. In rural areas, however, for the 
next ten years only the franchise qualifications may 
continue the same as at present for District and Local 
Board elections, with such modifications as are found 
inevitable on enquiry or are needed to effectively 
enfranchise the agriculturists, the cottage industrial¬ 
ists, the rural traders and the labourers. 

Bihar and Orissa Muslims would not object to 
introduction of bicameralism in Provincial Govern¬ 
ment, provided it be on : (1) Similar conditions 

regarding powers, etc., as laid down for the Central 
Upper Chamber, (2) that landed seats are in that 
case reduced in the First Chambers and educational 
qualification amply recognised, and (3) 33 per cent, 
of seats are reserved for Muslims merely to serve as a 
further revisory and checking influence on hasty or 
provocative communal legislation against minority 
communities. 

We demand that election to both Local Chambers 
be direct in all cases, that residential qualifications 
be only insisted upon for the whole Province and not 
for each constituency, and that the Council and 
Second Chamber, the Committees, Boards, deputa¬ 
tions and representations from them be on a purely 
elective basis within 25 per cent, reservation for 
Muslims and adequate representation for depressed 
classes only. 

The number of seats in the Local Second Chamber 
should be one-quarter of that of the First Chamber, 
and that in the Coimcil proper (the First Chamber) 
on a basis of 1 lac of the total population to each 
seat in the general constituencies, and in special and 
communal constituencies on a ratio tallying with the 
proportion between the number of seats allotted and 
the number of electors in that constituency. 

The Services .—In no country in the world are the 
services as important an agency of public good as 
they are in India. Nowhere are the public servants, 
under the Government, as well as local bodies, so 
almost exclusively looked up to for guidance, for 
control and for active help as in India. Now to 
modern political organisation, India still affords 
unique opportunities to the public servants of con¬ 
tributing to the growth, the prosperity, the peace 
and the happiness of the masses as much of the 
classes. No other agency is here in such intimate 
living contact with the masses and has such an over¬ 
whelming share in the shaping and control of their 
destiny. For good or for evil, the services have, ever 
since the uprooting of indigenous self-governing in¬ 
stitutions 2 or 3 centuries ago, directed and controlled 
the nation’s destiny and executed its policies almost 
exclusively. And for another quarter of a century 
at least will this continue to be so, while India 
laboriously and with many a lapse and travail 
accustoms herself to those new and modern machin¬ 
eries of Swaraj which are being fast evolved or im¬ 
ported. 

The struggle and the bitterness about representa¬ 
tion of the different communities in the services has 
thus a very much deeper meaning and a nobler 
significance than merely that of “ loaves and fishes.” 
Whatever the ostensible “ constitution ” or policy 
established, a very great deal does, and for decades to 
come must, depend on how and who directs and 
operates it in actual working. The administration 
may constitute only 3 per cent, and 1.48 per cent, of 
the populations of Bihar and of India respectively, 
but it is because they are virtual Directors of the 
Nation’s destiny that Britons and Indians, Hindus 
and Muslims, are competing so eagerly for their due 
or undue shares in it. Whatever side or false issues 
and war cries or false alarms may be raised in the 
battle thus joined, the plain issue remains the same; 
“ and the Reforms have, by bringing India face to 
face with problems of self-government, precipitated 
the struggle for powers and emoliunents of office and. 


in fact, for control of the entire machinery of Govern¬ 
ment,” as says “ India in 1926-27.” As there is more 
and more of withdrawal by a dislodgable Bureaucracy, 
as more and more people new to power and respon¬ 
sible politics come into formal sway, the more will the 
experience and training, the technical skill and 
administrative efficiency, of officers be effectively 
used and be valued. As we approximate more to 
self-government, the more will the influence of these 
guides, philosophers and friends of the public bodies 
and leaders increase in the first instance; and the 
more will there be action and reaction of opinion and 
actions public and official. 

It is by way of recognition of these factors in present 
and recent politics that the Lee Commission has 
emphasised the need for Indianisation of the Services 
and as a present ideal, fixed the percentage of Indians 
in the Superior Services at 60 per cent, in the I.C.S., 
50 per cent, in Police, 75 per cent, in Forest, 60 per 
cent, in Irrigation, 60 per cent, in Customs, 76 per 
cent, in Telegraph and 75 per cent, in Railways. In 
actual worldng out, however, and because of refusal 
to fix a higher ratio of immediate recruitments, these 
percentages are nowhere like established. Government 
of India had to admit in 1924 that the percentage of 
Indians in the Superior Services under it was 20 per 
cent, for Hindus and 2 • 9 per cent, for Muslims. The 
Commission, however, grievously failed to carry this 
policy of fixation of ratios to its logical conclusion; 
and omitted to fix similar definite ratio also between 
the Hindus and Muslims and any other minority 
communities sufficiently important in any province. 
That this fixation is even more important called for 
and salutary is proved undeniably by unfortunate 
incidents and positions in the different services. 

If such is the position while a centralised Bureau¬ 
cracy still reigns supreme, how much more will it be 
so under Inchanised and self-governing conditions, 
when the present checks are removed and “ the 
powerful central idea of Government by majority ” 
comes into full operation. Unless a fixed, frank and 
uncompromising ratio is mutually settled between at 
least the two communities who aspire to Indian self- 
Government, and accepted and legalised by Govern¬ 
ment orders and enactments, not only will constant 
bickerings soil our records of self-Government but the 
greatest of all human tyrannies -will reign supreme in 
India; the tyranny of a people over a people under 
unmitigated and disorganised democracy. Policies, 
however generous and hiunane or progressive will be 
executed exclusively for the benefit and to perpetuate 
the monopolies of the majority communities by the 
preponderantly Hindu officers, and their actions will 
be confirmed by Hindu Ministers, Councils, Chairmen 
of Local Bodies. Any remedial measures will be 
immediately whittled down and rendered nugatory, 
and India will become a sorry spectacle of a Hindu 
oligarchy. 

The Muslims of Bihar and Orissa demand that they 
should get 33 per cent, of all posts under Government, 
University and all local bodies (except in Orissa and 
Chota Nagpur where their due proportion is to be 
doubled as already stated). 

The present position in Bihar and Orissa is far 
from satisfactory, either in gazetted or non-gazetted 
and lower services. On the 1st January, 1928, there 
was not a single Muslim officer on the Bench of the 
High Court or the Superior Services in Medical 
Departments. The total percentage of Muslim in all 
the five superior services was 3 per cent, against 
Hindus, 22 per cent, and Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians 76 per cent. In the gazetted services of 
all the 18 or 19 departments of the Province, Muslims 
were 16 per cent, to Hindus 64 per cent., and Euro¬ 
peans 20 per cent.; Muslims having poorest represen¬ 
tation in the Imperial (6 to 54 Hindus), subordinate 
examinations (37 to 113), education (26 to 152), 
medical (14 to 104) and public health (4 to 30) as 
against the Hindus. In the Upper and Lower 
Division of Secretariat Muslims are outnumbered 
6 to 1 by non-Muslims (of whole and overwhelming 
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majority are Hindus and K^ayesths). Total for both 
divisions is 58 Muslims against 332 non-Muslims. The 
worst disproportion for Muslims is in the Irrigation, 
Civil Hospital and P.W.D. (Drawing Section) where 
they are I in each as against 18, 20 and 12 respectively 
of non-Muslims; and in the Departments of Education 
(4 to 23), Public Instruction (6 to 31), Excise (2 to 16), 
Industry (3 to 8) and P.W.D. (General) (5 to 28). 

The position in the other lower services of the 
Departments and District and Divisional and sub- 
Divisional Headquarters can be well imagined. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, as Home Member, laid it 
down in 1923 by public declaration that it was 
“ the definite policy of the Government of India to 
prevent the preponderance of any community, caste 
or creed in the services under it.” Local Govern¬ 
ments followed up this salutary lead; and the Bengal 
Government in 1926 laid down by order of Governor- 
in-Council that in 46 per cent, vacancies filled by direct 
recruitment. Government reserves the right to appoint 
Mohommadans alone provided they possessed the 
minimum quaUfications or secure only the qualifying 
marks in competitive tests. In the Bengal Secre¬ 
tariat staff 33 per cent, of all vacancies are reserved 
for Muhammadans as the very minimum propor¬ 
tion to be immediately established. The Bombay 
Government has made it obligatory in all recruitment 
to give “ a fair proportion to Muslim in the Presidency 
proper and 60 per cent, in Sind.” The Madras 


drifting into anarchism and thus starting the 
reformed administrations and self-governing and 
responsible institutions ‘ ‘ with a very heavy handicap ’ ’ 
indeed. 

To prevent this is our most earnest and fervent 
desire. Similar desire has been expressed by Govern¬ 
ment, if not carried into effect as much as we have a 
right to claim. And it is a happy augury for New 
India that at least some honourable exceptions 
among our Hindu patriots have fully realised this 
fact. An aristocrat, a bureaucrat and majority 
commimity leader like the Maharaja Dhiraj of Burd- 
wan has recently and imequivocally reviewed the 
suggestion made by a Brahmin Judge of Madras 
that to secure equity, peace and fairplay in India, 
and to help the harmonious evolution and socio¬ 
political fimctioning of our nationhood, 50 per cent, 
of all posts and of all official and public positions 
in all grades and sections and of service should be 
reserved for the Muslim Community after providing 
for similar guaranteed representation out of the 
common total to other considerable minority com¬ 
munities. After this need we add more than to point 
out that in order to bring up Muslim representation 
to the 65 per cent, prescribed by his solemn promise 
to Muslims, the Congress leader, the late Mr. C. B. 
Das, insisted that Muslims should get 100 per cent, 
of immediate recruitment till the above ratio was' 
passed. 


Government has “ accepted the policy of giving 

preference to candidates from communities, which Local Bodies ,—Far more important than even the 
have not got a due share of appointments in Public Legislatures is the growth of self-Government and 
Service, and accepted the proposal of the Muhamma- nation building through local bodies. If Indian 
dan Staff Selection Board that in proposing lists of politicians and constitution makers would devote 
candidates suitable for clerical as well as other appoint- more than the scant attention now paid to these 
ments in public service the following percentages bodies they will earn the undying gratitude of the 
should be adopted as a general rule : Non-Brahmins cent- poor and disorganised humanity that 

40 per cent., Muslima 20 per cent., Indians 10 per fives in India’s 686,665 villages, of the 80 per cent, 
cent.. Depressed Classes and others 10 per cent.” population that depends almost directly on agrioul- 
The 'D'.P. Government notified on 29.6.23 that of the turn or the, at least, 14 per cent, of cottage indus- 
“ 6 vacancies to be filled in the Provincial Executive trialists and rural traders and of landless agricultural 
service, 2 shall go to the Muslims.” Similar acceptance other labourers whose number has swelled from 

of Sir M. Hailey’s policy has been made by all Local ^ over 4 crores in the last three decades. Then 
Governments, except Bihar and Orissa and Assam alone will Parliament and the Political leaders absolve 
(where, however, it is now under consideration). themselves from the blame now attaching to them 

that in spite of all tall talk of trusteeship and national 
In the N.'W.F. where Hindus represent 3 per cent, and social service their efforts at reform and progress 
Lala Lajput Rai led a deputation to the Viceroy are almost exclusively focussed on the insignificant 
claiming 50 per cent. Hindu officers and men in the proportion of population in the administration, 
police and executive forces and it is believed that the professions and arts and the public forces who in 
Viceroy promised him and is actually giving 30 per Bihar and Orissa, for instance, number only 3 per 
cent, for Hindus at least in the former service. 'What cent., 7 per cent, and -3 per cent, respectively, 
then is there so disproportionate in the Bihar and 

Orissa 11 per cent. Muslims demanding representation Lord Rosebery even in England complains that 
at 33 per cent. ? obsession of the best minds of the nation with 

higher politics results in a tragic waste of energy and 
The Muhammadans merely want what their resomces and in a dangerous neglect of cotmty 
numerical plus communal importance entitles them councils and rural organisations. How tragic the 
to; and are entitled to very much more in view of effect of worse neglect of similar institutions and of 
the cumulative exploitation of past decades, and rural and agriculturists development is in India 
the greater “ sympathy and protection ” needed by will appear from the following figures showing the 
the masses and classes of their community economi- tremendous populations and growingly extensive 
cally and politically. They will certainly not be public funds and departments of day-to-day public 
satisfied with less if their rising generation is to be life which are intimately controlled by local bodies 
prevented from sowing the seeds of discontent or in Bihar and Orissa:— 
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Municipalities spend roughly 8 per cent, of total 
incomes on Education, 16 per cent, on Public Works, 
30 per cent, on Conservancy, 8 per cent, on Establish¬ 
ment, 6 per cent, on Lighting, 7 per cent, on Water 
Supply, 2^ per cent, on Drainage and 11 per cent, on 
Medical relief. They spend Rs. 38,016/- on school 
buildings andBs. 2,66,290 onPrimaryEducation alone. 

As to District Boards, the opening of Primary 
schools rests with them. Government declared on 
28.7.21 that they spend roughly 29’6 per cent, on 
Education, 16'9 per cent, on Medical Relief, 43*6 
public works (schoolings, buildings, &o.), 2-2 per 
cent, on Establishment, 1'7 per cent, on Veterinary, 
•01 per cent, on Vaccination and 2*7 per cent, oh 
Water Supply. They control 2,292 miles of metalled 
and 14,611 of unmetalled roa^ and maintain 466 
Dispensaries and 22,791 Schools with 730,360 pupils. 

Union Committees spend 64 thousands on establish¬ 
ment, 19J on Village Roads, 4J on Drinking Water, 
29 on Drainage and Conservancy, J Dispensaries 
and 16 on Education. 

And yet we find one Chairman each in all the three 
classes of Local Bodies. The number of Muslims 
elected in Municipalities is very low, sinking down to 
1 at Purulia and nil at Puri, but still we find not a 
single Muslim nominated in 11 Municipalities. 

Regarding District Board elections we find Govern¬ 
ment admitting in 1924 that “ Muslims were keenly 
disappointed at the results in which hardly any of 
their candidates were successful,” and in 1927 that 
“ their position still further worsened.” In fotu of 
them not a single Muslim was elected and in nine 
only one or two out of an average of 26 to 30 elected 
in each of them. The position in Local Boards 
elections was even worse as there was not a single 
Mohammadan in 27 and only one or two in 12 out 
of an average of 10 to 15 elected in each of them. 

This although for instance in District Boards 
election from 1 to 28 Muslims stood for election in 
each of the Boards of Bihar. 

After this we cannot be surprised to find the grievous 
iniquiiies against Muslims in all distribution of 
public funds, contracts, employments, educational 
and philanthropic expenditure and establishment of 
Urdu Schools and Maktabs. Such is the result of 
joint electorate system in the only department of 
self-government in which it exists in Bihar and 
Orissa. In the expenditure by District Boards on 
Middle Vernacular and Primary Schools for instance 
we find only Rs. 60,191/- spent on Urdu Schools and 
Maktabs and Rs. 11,63,472/- on Hindi Schools and 
Patshalas, being 47,192/708,192 in Bihar proper where 
Muslims are about 13 per cent., 11,381/480,406 in 
Chota Nagpur where they are 7*6 per cent., 1,618/ 
174,876 in Orissa where they are about 2-6 per cent. 

Again, regarding Chupra District Board, it wm 
stated that when elections were first started 
“ members said that they would open Schools and 
no injustice would be done to Muhcunmadans and the 
election progranune of 1924 promised to open Urdu 
Lower Primary and Upper Primary Schools and 
this hope was emphasised in the 1927 programme; 
but nothing has been so far done. Hindu members 
later said they would give money for Muhammadan 
education when Government grants-in-aid were 
received, but though (very generous) grants are now 
received nothing is given for furniture for Maktabs 
or buildings for Urdu Schools; while Patshalas are 
being constructed and Hindi and Sanskrit Schools 
established every year. The programme was an 
Urdu School in each Muslim village; but only one 
School was started in 1926; and a competitive 
Hindi Middle English School was started in close 
proximity supported by powerful Hindus and 
8,000/- spent on its buildings. Muslims are 
told there are no funds for them and dirty attempts 
Are made to break up this new School. The Chupra 
Muslims therefore pray that quarter share of Board 
funds should be inviolably given for Muslim educa¬ 
tion, quarter of the members should be Muslims and 


Chairman and Vice-Chairman should be Muslims 
alternately and the Membership should be confined to 
real residents of villages and not townsmen who are 
not true representatives. 

Similar tales could be told of many District, Local 
and Municipal Boards all over the Province, of lack 
of Muslim share in the now extensive and summary 
powers of the local bodies and the ridiculous share 
in the expenditure for Muslim Schools, Teachers and 
Educational Establishment. In one case the Govern¬ 
ment did all it could, to expel from a Board a Hindu 
member who has been actually sentenced to six 
months’ rigorous imprisonment, but for admittedly 
communal reasons this was staunchly and unitedly 
opposed by the overwhelming Hindu majority. For 
specific and national reason we refrain from giving 
actual details of majority high-handedness in passing 
aggressively anti-Muslim regulations and orders 
regarding the slaughterhouses, hawking of beef and 
even mutton. 

Mush'm, therefore, demand that the extended and 
growing summary powers given to local bodies should 
be constitutionally subject to the proviso that:— 

1. 25 per cent, of the members be Muslims 
(except in the Orissa and Chota Nagpur districts 
where Muslim population should be represented 
by double its ratio in each area). 

2. That 26 per cent, of all expenditure on 
education should be reserved for Muslims in 
order to help them to make up the leeway of 
years of neglect and after this is made up should 
always bear a fair proportion to their population. 

3. That 33 per cent, of all employees and 
teachers under each body be Muslims. 

4. That all regulations and orders affecting the 
Muslims should be subject to approval of 76 per 
cent, of the Muslim members and the Local 
Government shoidd decide whenever there is any 
dispute as to whether or not any measure falis 
imder this category. 

6. If the Chairman is Hindu, the Vice-Chairman 
should.be Muslim and on alternate election this 
position be reversed. 

6. That there should be 33 per cent. Muslims 
among the auditors employed under the Local 
Fund Audit Act and that all auditois be definitely 
instructed to report on the ear-marking and 
actual expenditure of the Muslim share in the 
Local Board’s budgets every year. 

Nor are these demands preposterous when we find 
the League of Nations insisting as a fundamental 
clause in Czecho-Slovakian Constitution as already 
quoted, that “ specific sums from the budget of Local 
or other public authorities shall be devot^ to educa¬ 
tion, reli^on or philanthropy with a duo share in its 
enjoyment secured to such minorities.” 

The Hindu Mim'ster for Local Self-Government in 
Bihar and Orissa in announcing the Government’s 
policy on Mr. Naim’s L. S. G. Bill said: “I fully 
realise the anxiety of the Muslim cmnmunity and 
their apprehension that they have no chance of 
representation unless they get separate electorates.” 

That apart, however, from communal lapses and 
such rural neglect as is common to modem world 
such extension of powers and resources to local 
bodies and Government responsibility for facilities 
for much more technical help and educative propa¬ 
ganda is fully deserved, is admitted by the Govern¬ 
ment in its review of the Administration of Municipali¬ 
ties and Local and District Boards in 1921 to 1926. 
It is admitted that in the last few years “general 
efficiency was higher . , , there has been improve¬ 
ment regarding disposal of audit objections (some 
local bodies) are improving, good and smooth working, 
and others excellent after three years’ bankruptcy 
and demoralisation and making rapid progress in 
sanitation, conservancy, roads, water supply, markets 
and electric installations, etc. Tme there ai» 
exceptions where there are party factions, neglect, 
apathy and even in rare cases misappropriation and 
lavish remission and dilatory reahsations.” But 
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these are after all only exceptions that prove the rule 
that Local Sdf-Govemment in India is slowly but 
surely coming into its own. 

Oroteth of Education .—^In the political evolution and 
progress of a country educational extension must 
always play an important part. Without sound 
education the electorate will not be able to intelli¬ 
gently exercise its powers. In order to create an intelli¬ 
gent electorate, conscious of its powers and responsi¬ 
bilities, it is necessaiy that the distribution of 
facilities for education must be adequate to all 
communities. 

So far as education of Mussalmans in this province 
is concerned, they are fairly advanced in collegiate 
and higher education. But in the middle stage the 
proportion of Mussalmans is very low, the number of 
Moslem pupils in middle stage being 2,242 or 7-3 
per cent, of total number of pupils in middle stage. 
This is mainly due to the absence of facilities for 
instruction in Urdu in most middle schools. Out of 
691 middle schools there are only 178 which provide 
Urdu teaching. This state of things must be remedied 
and adequate facilities must bo provided for Urdu 
teaching in middle schools. 

There is great demand among the Moslem popula¬ 
tion for primary education as evidenced by the 
increase in the number of recognised Maktabs to 
3,477. The Maktab is a primary school in which 
instruction is given in Urdu and in the religious 
principles of Islam. These primary institutions are 
very essential for the development of religious instincts 
and the growth of Moslem culture. But the number 
of these institutions form a very sad contrast to the 
total number of 27,428 primary schools in the province. 
The grant to Maktabs was only Rs. 3,19,679 as 
compared with the grant of Rs. 50,61,320 to primary 
schools as a whole in 1926-27. 

A reference may be made here as to the needs of 
various areas in the matter of primary education. 
In Pumea, where the Moslem population is above 
40 per cent., out of 12 Middle Schools there is not 
one which may offer facilities for Urdu teaching 
and out of 133 Primary Schools there are only six 
Urdu Primary Schools and out of 1,317 Lower 
Primary Schools there are only 327 Urdu Lower 
Primary Schools. In the Santhal Parganas, where 
the Moslem population is about 26 per cent., out of 
seven Middle Schools there is not one providing 
Urdu teaching and out of 68 Upper Primary Schools 
there is not a single Urdu Primary School and out 
of 1,229 Lower Primary Schools there are only 106 
Urdu Maktabs. The total expenses on education 
in this district is Rs. 1,41,999 while only Rs. 6,228 
is spent on Moslem education. In Champaran, 
where the Moslem population is about 20 per cent., 
out of 18 Middle Schools there is only one Urdu 
Middle School and out of 1,187 Lower Primary 
Schools there are only 194 Urdu Maktabs. In 
Bhagalpur, where the Moslem population is 10 per 
cent., but of six Middle Schools there is hot one 
Urdu Middle School and out of 176 Upper Primary 
Schools there are only six Urdu Upper Primary 
Schools and out of 1,390 Lower Primary Schools 
there are only 123 Urdu Maktabs. Owing to 
inadequate facilities in this area 20 Moslem girls 
have to join Sanskrit Schools in the Mimicipality 
and 121 Girls Hindi Schools in the villages and 18 
Moslem boys Hindi Middle Schools and 672 Moslem 
boys have to join Upper Primary Hindi Schools. 
In Hazaribagh, where the Moslem is over 10 per cent., 
out of nine Middle Schools there is only one Urdu 
Middle School and out of 66 Upper Primary Schools 
there is only one Urdu Upper Primary School and 
out of 765 Lower Primary Schools there are only 
64 Urdu Primary Schools. In Ranchi, where the 
Moslem population is 10 per cent., out of 13 Vernacular 
Middle Schools there is only one Urdu Middle School 
and out of 101 Upper Primary Schools there are only 
two Urdu Primary Schools. In this area' 3,489 
Moslem pupils are receiving education in Lower 
Maktabs and there is no provision for them at all 


for further education. In Palamau, where the 
Moslem population is only 10 per cent., out of five 
Vernacular Middle Schools there is not a single 
Urdu Middle School and out of 39 Upper Primary 
Schools there is only one Urdu Upper Primary School, 
which is inadequate for 2,791 Moslem boys receiving 
education in Urdu Maktabs. In Patna, where the 
Moslem population is only 10 per cent., out of 17 
Vernacular Middle Schools there is only one Urdu 
Middle School. It is difficult to imagine how one 
Urdu Middle School can provide education for 9,330 
Moslem boys who are being educated in Urdu 
Maktabs. In Saran, where the Moslem population 
is over 10 per cent., out of 24 Vernacular Middle 
Schools there are only five Urdu Middle Schools 
and out of 104 Upper Primary Schools there are 
only five Urdu Upper Primary Schools and out of 
1,342 Lower Primary Schools there are only 83 
Urdu Maktabs. This state of affairs calls for serious 
consideration and how could there be Swaraj or 
responsible Government when elementary privileges 
of education are withheld from an important section 
of the population. Provision should be made for 
adequate facilities in the matter of Moslem education 
and an equitable system of grants and grants-in-aid 
for piuposes of Moslem education be devised. 

Language .—^Nations and races are always proud 
and zealous of their languages and of the culture, 
traditions and genius which it enshrines. Even in 
Britain we find Miss L. George triumphing with 
her public speeches in Celtic and the Irish New State 
Dail Erivicum, laying stress on the employees to 
patronise the Irish tongue. In Europe we find 
Allies Policy crystallised in such clauses of the 
constitutions given by the League of Nations as 
“ No restriction shall be imposed on the free use 
hy any Polish national, of any language in private 
intercourse, in commerce, in religion, in the Press 
or in Publication of any kind or at any public meeting 
. . . in the Primary Schools the instruction shall 

be given to the children of such Polish nationals 
through the medium of their own language . . , 

eve^ citizen possesses the right of safeguarding his 
nationality and of cultivating his national language 
and customs. . . . Similar clauses appeiu in 

the constitutions of all other New Emopean States 
under the League. We have already given brief 
sketch of the constitution in Canada where the tenacity 
of the French specially since 1867 was at last rewarded 
in 1867 by full Statutory recognition of their language 
in schools, Legislatmes and public offices. We have 
also proved similar recognition in modem and ancient 
European States of fundamental laws safeguarding 
the \3se of the language of even 6 per cent, populations 
in Courts, public laws and regidations, documents 
and official correspondence and in all Court proceed¬ 
ings, orders and petitions. For instance we read 
in 1919 “ Adequate facilities shall be given to Austrian 
nationals of non-German speech for the use of their 
language, either orally or in writing before the courts,” 
and in 1922 in the Protection of Minorities clauses 
of the League at Geneva, “ adequate facilities shall 
be given to Polish nationals of non-Polish speech 
for the use of their language before the courts.” 

After this no true Nationalist can be honestly 
proud of the majority tyranny which is frantically 
trying to decree that Urdu which is even more our 
national Lingua Freinca than Persian or Hindi or 
Sanskrit (and which had its origin in India’s soil 
and its development through a succession of brilliant 
Hindu poets and prose writers as well as Muslim 
servants and religious and historical authors) should 
not be even permissively and optionally allowed to 
be used in the courts of Bihar proper where Hindu 
gentry talk as fine and flowing Urdu as Muslims and 
find it as great a difficulty to affect the modem 
Sanskritised Arya Hindi as an Englishman would 
do to talk or read or write Anglo-Saxon. All this 
simply because Urdu language happens not only 
to be the daily used mother tongue of Bihari Hindu 
and Muslim, but also happens in the case of Muslims 
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all over India to enshrine their conunon culture and 
thus unites the Muslims of Madras vrith those of 
Peshawar. The history of this problem is tragic. 
India had for seven centuries till 1837 Persian for 
its court and ofSoial language and Urd (whether 
in Dev-Nagri or Persian character) as its everyday 
Lingua Franca. In a vain attempt to establish 
English as the Lingua Franca and as a first step 
to displacement of the remnants of the previous 
Indian culture Persian was abolished in 1837 as 
the court language, and Urdu substituted in Persian 
character in its place in all courts of North-Western 
India and Bihar and Bengali and Oriya for Bengal 
and Orissa. Then in 1881 Hindi in Dev-Nagri or 
Kaythi character was substituted in Bihar courts 
and official proceedings. This roused a storm of 
protest and the famous Babu Guru Prasad Sen of 
Patna died fighting, for the restoration of Urdu and 
leading deputations of Hindus and Muslims to 
Government for it. Hindus and Muslima, however, 
continued to use Urdu in daily and social life in 
spite of the official taboo so much so that the Acting 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa in Council in 1921 
observed that “ though this order (substituting 
Hindi) has now been enforced for over 40 years it 
is Still extremely doubtful whether they have had 
any appreciable effect in simplifying and making 
intelligible the language of the Bihar and Orissa 
Courts, and it may be safely taken that the language 
now used is to all intents and purposes the same as 
was current before the promulgation of the orders 
of 1881.” The protest against displacement of 
Urdu continued unabated and in 1926 the Council 
motion on its behalf was supported by 19 members 
of whom nine were Hindus, six other Hindus remaming 
neutral. In January, 1928, a resolution in favour 
of optional use of Urdu in all courts of Bihar proper 
was passed. But unfortunately in the storm of 
present commimal tension this moderate and permis¬ 
sive resolution is being blindly opposed by the Hindu 
majority. Hindus who themselves in private write 
end converse in Urdu although in court and official 
precincts they are forced to painfully transcribe 
the same into Hindi character, the language, as the 
Governor said in 1921, remaining beautiful Urdu. 
This although in the years 1918-22, 60 per cent, 
of the University candidates (of whom very large 
majority are Hindus) have taken Urdu (in Persian 
character) as their optional language; and in one 
month alone out of the documents put up for regis¬ 
tration in the 90 per cent. Hindu Bihar 26,000 were 
in Urdu, 14,000 in Hindi and 140 in English; and 
60 per cent, of the Dakhil Kharij papers in courts 
and Title Suits are in Urdu; and all the previous 
judicial records and survey and settlement records 
and papers are in Urdu and are imder constant 
reference by Urdu-knowing officers, clerks and lawyers. 
Under such circumstances it is pitiable to find Hindus 
bringing out bogies of administrative confusion and 
Government (while protesting neutrality) disap¬ 
pointing Muslims by snatching this chance of agam 


pressing for establishing English as the “ only court 
language and Lingua Franca ” in a Province where 
out of 340 lacs np more than one lac is even elemen¬ 
tarily literate in English. 

We will not further laboiu: out a controversy which 
is too transparently a matter of political negotiation 
rather than deliberate reason; but which has 
assumed a wholly imdue importance owing to the 
present “ accidents of place and personnel ” and the 
cross currents of communal and official tendenoiee 

Elsewhere we have dealt with the subtle attempt 
made in local bodies and educational authorities 
to drive our Urdu from the schools, establish no 
Urdu Primary Schools and Maktabs so far as possible, 
compel Muslim boys and even girls to learn only 
Hindi by not providing Urdu teachers in spite of 
strict departmental circulars; and even refuse library 
books, furniture and buildings, grants and grants- 
in-aid to Urdu Primary and Middle eind Orthodox 
Schools. 

Comment is superfluous and would only give another 
opening for constitution makers to “ despair pf a 
constitution where the conomunities insist even on 
talking in artificially ‘ separate ’ languages.” The 
importance of this aspect of the question cannot be 
too highly emphasised in a country where the two 
main communities had only this one linguistic 
element of nationhood in conunon and differ so 
vastly in all other nation factors, e.ff., racial 
extraction, religious profession, political and cultural 
traditions, and in their whole historical past beyond 
the last six oentvuies or so. 

Bihar and Orissa Muslims, therefore, demand 
that like the 6 per cent. Italian minority of Switzer¬ 
land and the French Canadians they should 
be constitutionally and by Act of Parliament 
guaranteed:— 

(1) In the use of the Urdu in all Courts and 
official proceedings and the promifigation of 
all orders and announcements of the Government 
and all Local Bodies in Urdu also. 

(2) In the free use of Urdu in the proceedings 
of the Councils and all Local Bodies. 

(3) In the use of Urdu as the medium of 
instruction in all classes of Primary and Middle 
Schools where Muslims are in the majority and 
the appointment of a proportionate number 
of Urdu teachers where they are not. 

(4) In a due share in all educational philan¬ 
thropic expenditure from all public and local 
boards funds for Urdu schools and teachm. 

(6) In state patronage of Urdu language, 
literature and learning and in the University and 
other higher educational bodice. 

(6) In fullest liberty to use Urdu in all their 
complaints and written statements as well as 
all petitions to departments, offices and officers 
under the Government and local bodies. 


A Memorandum on the Indian Constitution by SIR QANESH DUTTA SINGH, M.L.C., 

Bihar and Orissa. 


I.—Goal of the Indian CoNsrmmoN. 

The Qoal 6J the Indian Constitution is .a fedsration 
with full Dominion Status to be reached th/rough 
an intermediate state, outlined below :— 

It is more to the advantage of the coimtry to 
remain linked with the British Empire'than to sever 
the connection. If the country is left alone, she may 
develop into a state of chaos and may not be able to 
retain her independence. The position of Britidi 
dominions beyond the seas such as Canada and 
Australia is much safer and more secure than that .of 


severed countries which, though independent, are 
suffering from internal troubles. 

The country has not sufficiently developed .to 
maintain her own navy, eumy and other means of 
self-protection without British assistance. Moreover, 
as a member of the British Commonwealth, she will 
have the advantage Of assistance and support from 
the British Army, Navy and Air Force at much less 
cost than would be involved in the maintenance of 
independent military and naval forces. Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand cannot mai n tai n their 
independence if left to themselves. Domimon Status 
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will in fact give advantages to this country which are 
out of all proportion to the sentimental objections 
which may be raised against it. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Scheme contem¬ 
plates gradual constitutional development in this 
country; and in order to achieve it a new form of 
Government called Dyarchy was introduced for a 
period of 10 years. In the comse of this gradual 
development there ought to be an intermediate 
stage between Dyarchy and Dominion Status. The 
scheme outlined below will fit in as a suitable training 
ground for the people in the management of their 
affairs on the road to complete Dominion Status as 
the final goal in the constitutional development of 
this country. 

II.— Scheme fob a Fedebab CousTiTtmoN with 
Limited Dominion Status. 

I. The Secretary of State and Government of 
India— 

(1) The Secretary of State (under the Crown) 
will retain control only over Central subjects 1-5 
[vide Schedule I, Devolution Rules). [Note 1.) 

(2) The Government of India will have 
complete autonomy in all the other Central 
subjects. 

II. The Government of India— 

(3) There will be a Governor-General who will 
appoint his own Cabinet. He will also appoint all 
Judges of the Indian High Courts. [Note 2.) 

(4) The Governor-General’s relation to his 
Cabinet will be on the same lines €is at present. 
[Note 3.) 

(5) The Governor-General and Cabinet will 
have complete control over Central finances and 
Central services (except those connected with 
subjects 1-6), subject only to the provision of 
safeguards for the rights and privileges of 
existing officers of All-India Services, and to the 
powers of the Indian legislature. There will be 
no fresh recruitment of the Imperial Services 
by the Secretary of State (except for Central 
subjects 1-5). 

Notes —1. Items Nos. 1-5 of the Central Subjects 
deal with the relations between the Government of 
India and foreign powers and with the defence of the 
coimtry; and it is therefore desirable that the powers 
of the Government of India shall continue to be 
subject to the control of the Secretary of State and of 
the British P^liament as at present. 

2. As the Government of India will have, with the 
above exception, complete autonomy, the Governor- 
General will have power to appoint the members of 
his Cabinet and Judges for the Provincial High Courts. 
It is true that at present these officers are appointed 
on his recommendation; but such limited powers 
wifi not fit in with the autonomous character of the 
Government of India. 

3. Without the power of the purse and control 
over the public services autonomy means nothing. At 
present the power of the Government of India in 
these matters is greatly restricted and they have to 
consult the Secretary of State at almost every step. 
But a Central Government of India autonomous, 
with the one exception specified above, is essential 
to the creation of real provincial autonomy. 

III. ^—^The Indian Legislatdbb will consist 

OF Two Chambebs. 

(1) The Council of State will consist of— 

(a) Members for life by right. (Note 1.) 

(b) Members elected for a term of ten years, and 

(Note 2.) 

(c) The Commander-in-Chief and the Governor- 
General’s Cabinet, members by right for their 
term of office. 

There will bje a President of the Council of State 
appointed by the Governor-General sitting with his 
Cabinet. (Noti 3.) 


(2) The Legislative Assembly will consist of— 

(a) Members elected for a term of five years by 
the provinces. (Note 5.) 

(b) A few experts as temporary members, 
nominated by the Governor-General and Cabinet, 
for the discussion of particular subjects. (Note 6.) 

(c) The Commander-in-Chief and the members 
of the Governor-General’s Cabinet. (Note 7.) 

There will be no nominated members, official or 
non-official. [Note 4.) 

There will be a President of the Assembly, elected 
by it for a term of years. 

(3) The Indian legislature will have power to 
legislate on certain specified subjects, viz.. Central 
subjects, subject to the control of the Crown and 
Secretary of State regarding subjects 1-5 only. 

[Note 8.) 

(4) The budget will be laid before both Chambers 
as at present; and the procedure for legislation and 
the powers of the Governor-General in relation to the 
budget and to legislation will be on the same lines as 
at present, except that the control of the Secretary of 
State and the Crown will have been removed. 

[Note 9.) 

Notes. —1. The utility of official representation 
and nomination has passed away. Henceforward 
there should be representation either by right or by 
election. The constitution of chambers such as the 
British House of Lords and Senates in most other 
countries does not permit of nomination. There are 
no elected members of the British House of Lords, and 
in Italy the members of the Senate are appointed for 
life, while in most other countries they are elected for 
a term. It is desirable to combine both these systems 
in Inffia. Election wUl provide an opening for 
deserving candidates who cannot gain admission 
otherwise to this august assembly. 

2. The comiposition of the Council of State is 
described in more detail in section IX, and the method 
of election of the elected members in section X(D). 
These sections and the notes on them will indicate 
more clearly the nature of this body. The life of the 
elected members of the upper chamber is twice that of 
those of the lower chamber. In all countries there is 
a similar provision. 

3. At present the President is appointed by the 
Governor-General. But it seems advisable that he 
should take the advice of his cabinet. The Assembly 
and Legislative Councils already elect their own 
Presidents, and have not abused their powers. 

4. It is desirable to give more responsibility than 
is at present given to the representatives of the people 
in the Assembly. The official and the nominated blocks 
create a spirit of hostility to Government, while they 
stunt the growth of a spirit of responsibility and of a 
healthy party system in the elected members. 

5. The way in which these members will be elected 
is described in section X(C); and details of the com¬ 
position of the Assembly in section VIII. These sections 
and my notes thereon may be referred to. It will 
consist of 250 members, including 240 elected 
members, on the basis of roughly one member to a 
population of 10,00,000. This province will return 
35 elected members. 

6. Occasions on which experts will be required are, 
e.5r., during the discussion of a bill regarding some 
special subject. 

7. I have no objection if they are members of 
both chambers; but dual membership would be 
rather anomalous. The Commander-in-Chief and 
the members of the cabinet will be members of any 
one of the Chambers with right of entrance to the 
other. 

8. I have deliberately confined legislation by the 
Central legislature to specified subjects, so that 
Provincial legislatures may have freedom for all other 
subjects, and not viee versa. Otherwise the Central 
Government is likely to be always claiming the right to 
interfere with the rights of the provincial legislatures. 
I wish to leave the latter as wide powers as possible. 
I have not attempted a new definition of the present 
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oentral subjects, though these will probably have to 
be restricted, e.g., Audit need not perhaps necessarily 
be central; nor civil law, (Civil customary law is in 
danger of becoming too rigid owing to excessive 
centralisation and the appUcation of case law). 
Items 17-20, 43, 46-7 of the present list will also 
require modification. 

0. I have intentionally left the details of the 
relation between the two chambers of the Central 
legislatiue rather as it stands at present. I have 
suggested details regarding the relations of the two 
provincial chtunbers in section V. The reasons for 
difference of treatment in the two cases are that in 
the provincial legislature the Cabinet is responsible 
to (he Council on strict Parliamentary lines. The 
Governor-General’s Cabinet is not. Wider powers of 
control must therefore be left to the Governor- 
General than to the Governor; and his responsi¬ 
bilities and those of his Cabinet will differ from those 
of the Governors and their Cabinets. 

IV.— Pbovinciai- Govkbnmbnts. 

(1) The provincial Govenunents will have com¬ 
plete autonomy in all provincial subjects. 

(2) There will be no “ reserved ” subjects. (Note 1.) 

(3) There will be a Governor in each province 
appointed by the Crown. The Governor will appoint 
his Prime Minister from among the elected members 
of the Legislative Coimcil. (Note 2.) 

(4) The Prime Minister will select the other Cabinet 
Mipisters from among the elected members of the 
Legislative Council. 

(6) The Ministers will be jointly responsible for the 
administration of provincial subjects. (Note 3.) 

(6) The Governor and Cabinet will have complete 
control over the provincial finances and pro¬ 
vincial services, subject only to the powers of the 
provincial legislature. (Note 4.) 

(7) There will be no further recruitment of the 
Imperial Services for serving in the provinces. 

(8) The rights and privileges of existing members of 
the Imperial Services will be fully safeguarded. 

Notes. —1. Dyarchy has been tried and found 
defective. In practice it is difficult to divide Govern¬ 
ment into two halves. It has created unnecessary 
jealousy among the officers in charge of different 
depwtments. The Transferred Subjects are generally 
administered and inspected by officers of the Imperial 
Services. A tendency is noticeable on the part' of 
the officers of the Reserved Side to find fault with the 
Transferred Departments and to display bias, 
conscious or unconscious, against the administration 
of them. There is a scramble between the Members 
and Ministers for ftmds. 

The distinction between Members and Ministers is 
another objectionable feature of dyarchy. The 
latter are considered inferior to the Members of the 
Executive Council. The Government of India Act 
has also made this undesirable distinction between the 
position of Ministers and Members. 

This form of Government also stands in the way 
of the development of a party Government. 

The recommendations of Ministers in certain 
matters (e.g., in the matter of conferring titles, etc.), 
are restrict^ by the sriggestions of the local officials, 
who serve under the Reserved side of Government; 
and frequently Government is therefore hampered by 
consideration of the prestige of officers of these 
services. 

Though the administration has been carried on 
with apparent success in this province, this has only 
been rendered possible by a degree of forbearance on 
the part of the Ministry which caimot be expected to 
continue much longer. Admittedly this form of 
Govenunent was adopted as a preliminary step for 
further reforms; and the next step must logically 
lead to provincial autonomy, in which Government 
under a Cabinet system must have complete control 
over all the provincud subjects and provincial services 


When the dyarchy is aboUshed, the distinction 
betweeit the Transferred and Reserved subjects will 
automatically disappear. 

2. The cabinet will be constituted on British 
parliamentary lines. The Governor will appoint a 
Chief or Prime Minis ter out of the elected members 
and he in tmn will form his Cabinet from the elected 
members of the Council. 

The members of the Cabinet may properly be 
called Ministers, as in England. They will all be 
nominated out of the elect^ members according to 
the British parliamentary system. 

3. The Ministers will be jointly responsible to the 
Council as is the Cabinet in England to Farlivnent. 

4. Complete power over the provincial purse is also 
very essential. The provincial finances cannot be 
improved under the existing restrictions, When the 
province will have provincial autonomy, it must have 
control over all its servants. Nor can any Government 
control servants whom they cannot appoint, remove 
or dismiss, and who will continue to be subject to the 
control of the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State. Of course, their existing rights emd privileges 
should not be affected. But recruitment for all the 
Imperial services (except for the Army and Navy) must 
cease, and provincial Governments must henceforth 
recruit for provincial services only. 

It is very essential to safeguard the interest of 
the existing members of the Imperial Services. As 
future recruitment will be made by the provincial 
Government, the number of Imperial Service men will 
go on decreasing every year; and the arrangement 
is temporary and it will not last beyond 20 or 26 years 
at the most. It will be very unfair not to safeguard 
their interest. This may be done amongst other ways 
by making, if necessary, their salaries non-voted as 
at present. Their terms of service should not in any 
way be disregarded. If it is done it will amoimt to a 
breach of faith. It is quite open to them to retire on 
proportionate pension as they are doing at present. 

V.—ThI PrOVINCIAI LJ!0ISI.ATUBB wili, 
CONSIST OF Two Cbajcbebs. 

(1) The Provincial Senate will consist of— 

(а) Members for life by right. 

(б) Members elected for a term of ten years. 

There will be a President of the Senate appointed 
by the Governor and Cabinet. 

(2) The Legislative Council will consist of— 

(а) Members elected for a term of five years. 

(б) A few experts as temporary members, 
nominated by the Governor and Cabinet, for 
the discussion of particular subjects. 

There will be no nominated members, official or 
non-official. (Note 2.) 

There will be a President of the Legislative Coimcil 
elected by it for a term of years. 

(3) The entire provincial budget will be submitted 
annually to the vote of the Council in the form of 
demands for grants. 

(4) If the restoration of any demand to which the 
Council has refused assent or of any reduction in any 
demand which the Council has made is in the opinion 
of the Governor essential to the discharge of his 
responsibilities for the administration, the Governor 
may require that this demand shall be laid before the 
Senate. (Note 3.) 

(6) The Senate ■will then consider the budget in 
relation to this demand, and may restore it, where¬ 
upon the Government will have power, in relation to 
such demand, to act as if it had been assented to. 

(6) The Governor will have power in oases of 
emergency to authorise such expenditure as may be 
in his opinion necessary for the safety or tranquility 
of his province. (Note 4.) 

(7) All laws imposing or authorising the imposition 
of any new tax will be laid first before the Council 
and then before the Senate. No sueh laws may be 
introduced except by Government. (Note 6.) 
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Tha Senate may refuse assent to any such law. 
{Note 6.) 

(8) All laws other than the above will be laid first 
before the Oounoil and then before the Senate. 

The Senate may refuse assent, to any such law or 
may modify it and send it back so modified for 
reconsideration by the Council. 

(9) The Governor may call a joint meeting of both 
chambers in the circumstances provided for in 
section 67 (3), Government of India Act. 

(10) All laws before they become valid must receive 
the assent of the Governor. {Note 7.) 

(11) The provincial legislature will have power to 
legislate on all subjects, except those expressly 
reserved for legislation by the Government of India. 
{Note 8.) 

Notes. —1. The provincial legislatiu^s should consist 
of two chambers as in most other countries. The 
Lower Chsunber will be more representative in 
character and the number of members will be larger. 
The Upper Chamber should as in other countries, 
consist of men of position holding sober views. 
The main fimction of the Upper <3iamber should 
be to exercise a sobering influence on the adminis¬ 
tration. An irresponsible or hasty step on the 
part of the Lower Chamber may create trouble if 
there is no chock provided by the Upper Chamber, 
and this check is more necessary in India than in 
moat other countries, owing to the existence of an 
electorate not yet trained to political ideas. A two- 
chamber system which has been justified in France, 
the United States of America, and England will 
be essential to successful parliamentary Government 
in this province. 

2. The disadvantages of the official block have 
already been mentioned. It prevents the growth of 
a party system. It encourages irresponsible criticism 
of Government. It is undemocratic and nominated 
members do not really help the communities whom 
they represent. The official view will be represented 
by the Ministers. There is no official block either 
in the British Parliament or in other countries. 
Its sole purpose was to safeguard the interests of 
Government under the Dyarchy. 

3. This Mid the succeeding provision we required 
as a check on hasty action by the Council until the 
Council has acquired a peuliamentary tradition. 
Dyarchy has provided no training in this respect. 
In fact it has inevitably led to irresponsibility on 
the part of the opposition, and has often converted 
all non-official members into an opposition. The 
retention of the Governor’s power of restoration of 
budget demands would render cabinet Government 
impossible. So the check must be provided by the 
Senate. It may be found advisable to require a 
two-thirds majority of the senators. Such a provision 
is enforced in some countries. 

4. This existing provision must be retained in the 
interests of the executive. It will only occasionally 
be used. 

6. The power of initiating taxation bills should 
be in the Lower Chamber because that Chamber will 
be more representative than the Upper Chamber; 
and that is the case in other covmtries. 

6. The English constitutional checks in the matter 
of finance bills would not work in the absence of a 
strong parliamentary tradition. I have not given 
the Senate power to modify a bill imposing new 
taxation, though it will have that power regarding 
other legislation, because modification of a bill 
imposing a tax would ordinarily stultify the bill. 

7. It is necessary to retain the Governor’s power 
to refuse assent. The Governor’s position cannot 
be rigidly defined. He must have wide powers. 
But if any scheme involving a Governor is to succeed 
in a democratic constitution the Governor must 
act according to the spirit of the constitution. His 
position should be less, not more difficult than it is 
imder the dyarchy. 

. 8. See my note 8 on section III (3). At present 
the powers of the provincial legislature ore coiffined 


to scheduled subjects. My proposal is to reverse 
the position and to confine.the powers of the central 
legislature to scheduled subjects. This is, I believe, 
the position in America: and it is necessary, if 
provincial autonomy is to be real. At present central 
control involves endless unnecessary delays, and 
also cripples provincial administration and finance. 

VI.— Composition of the Council of Bihab 
AND Okissa. 

The Coimoil will be composed of 144 elected 
members (for details see Appendix B) representing 
Non-Muhammadan and Muhammadan constituencies 
and various special constituencies (sed list in 
Appendix A), and one expert nominated ad hoc. 

The essence of the Council will be that it will be 
entirely elected. The system of indirect election 
of M. L. C.’s by an electoral college of ■“ headmen ” 
for niral and of “ urban electors ” for urban areas 
should also result gradually in the election of real 
representatives of the people, and in the steady 
political education of the people. . Without the 
safeguard of indirect elections the dangers of a 
parliamentary system would be multiplied. {Vide 
my notes on section X below.) 

The reasons for increasing the number of seats 
are these:— 

(1) Some of the interests are quite inadequately 
represented, such as landlords, depressed classes 
and so on. 

(2) There is difficulty in forming suitable 
constituencies without increasing the number 
of members. 

(3) The increase of the Muhammadan seats 
becomes necessary on account of increase of 
seats representing other interests. 

All the general constituencies will be single-seated, 
and so far as possible, the special constituencies also. 

VII.— Composition of the Senate. 

(1) The Senate will be composed of:— 

(o) 25 elected members. 

(6) Life members by ri^t. 

(2) Qualifications of life members.' 

The Upper Chamber will consist of 26 elected 
members, and as many life members as are eligible 
under the following rules. The life members should 
comprise all Rajas, Raja Bahadurs, Nawabs, and 
Nawab Bahadurs, ex-High Court Judges, ex- 
Ministers, and ex-Members of the provincial Govern¬ 
ment, ex-Vice-Chancellors of the University and ex- 
Presidents of both Chambers, all persons holding 
the title of Knighthood and C.I.E., and other English 
titleholders equal to the rank of Raja and men paying 
revenue or income-tax of, say, Rs. 20,000 or more. 
In fixing the qualification of members of the upper 
chamber, care should be taken that the strength 
of the Senate does not exceed a certain limit, say 60. 
In Bihar and Orissa there will be 26 elected members 
—five from each division—elected by the members 
(of the two Chambers, i.e.,) 

6 Muhammadans; 

2 Europeans; and 

18 Non-Muhammadans. 

A Senate composed as above will be a sober body 
but sufficiently representative not to check progress 
unduly. 

VIII.— Composition of the Assembly. 

(1) The Assembly will be composed of 240 elected 
members, three experts nominated ad hoc emd the 
Governor-General’s Cabinet and Commander-in-Chief 
as explained in III (2). 

(2) This province will elect 35 members representing 
the constituencies listed in Appendix C. 

The present system of mixed constituencies leaves 
certain interests unrepresented. Representation is 
also not proportionate to the poipulation of the 
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country. As a general principle there should be at 
least one member to a population of 10,00,000. 
For the method of election see section XC €uid notes 
thereon. 

IX.- COMTOSITION OF THE COUM'CII, OF STATE. 

(1) Will be composed of :— 

(а) 60 elected members. 

(б) Life members by right. 

(c) The Governor-General’s cabinet and the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

(2) This province will elect five members. 

(3) Qualifications for life members. 

The qualifications for life Members of the Council 
of State will be : Men holding the title of Maharaja 
and Maharajadhiraj or Engli^ titles of higher rank 
than Knighthood, Ex-Members of the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy, and Ex-Chief Justices of the 
Indian High Court, Ex-Presidents of the Legislative 
Assembly and of the Council of State, and men 
paying revenue or income-tax of say Rs. 60,000 or 
more, and 60 elected members, of whom ten members 
will be elected by a joint electorate of the Assembly, 
and of the life members of the Council of State, and 
40 by a joint electorate of the provincial Chambers 
in each province. This province will be entitled 
to return five members out of 40, one of whom will 
be a Muhammadan. They will be elected by the 
members of both the Chambers jointly. 

In fixing the qualification of life members of the 
Council of State caire should be taken that its strength 
is kept within a certain limit, say 120. ' 

X.—^The Eleotobate aitd EtEcrnoNs. 

A.—Elections of Members of Councils, 

(1) M. L. C.’s will be elected :— 

(o) By indirect election, from Non-Muham¬ 
madan and Muhammadan constituenciee (and 
from an Indian Christian constituency in Ranchi 
district) ; 

(6) By direct election from various special 
constituencies (for list and qualification of 
voters, etc., see Appendix A). 

(2) Indirect elections, —The primary constituencies 
wdl bo :— (Note 1.) 

(а) In rural areas, the chaukidari circle. 

(б) In urban areas, the ward or mahalla. 

(3) The qualifications for voting in primary 
constituencies will be the payment:— 

(а) In rural areas, of chaukidari tax. 

(б) In urban areas, of municipal tax. 

(4) The method of voting will be by ballot under 
the supervision of an election officer assisted by^ two 
“pimches” appointed by him. 

(a) In rural areas, in each village. 

(b) In mimioipal areas, in each ward or mahalla. 

In the case of:— 

(а) One “headman,” or more if neoessary, 
will be elected for each chaukidari circle, and 
in the case of— 

(б) Urban “ electors ” will be elected in each 
mahalla to the number of 6 per cent, of the rate¬ 
payers of that mahedla. 

(6) These elected rural “ headmen ” and urban 
“ electors ” of each sub-division of a district will 
directly elect the members of Council by ballot. 
(Note 2.) 

(6) There will also be indirect elections of repre¬ 
sentatives of the special constituencies of La^ur 
and of the Depressed Classes, as described below ;— 

(a) One representative of the Depressed 
Clasm will be elected for each Commissionra-'s 
division by the elected M.L.C.’s of that division. 

. .{Nett .4.) 


(6) The representatives of Labour will be 
elected to each constituency by “ labour electors ” 
elected directly by the whole labour electorate 
of the constituency on the same lines as the 
elections of “ urban electors ”—the electors will 
be 10 per cent, of the electorate. (Note 3.) 

B,—Elections of Elected Members of the Senate. 

(1) Members of the Senate will be elected indirectly 
by a joint electorate consisting of the members of 
the Council and the life members of the Senate. 
(Note 6.) 

(2) Five members will be elected frenn ecush of the 
five commissioner’s divisions, composed of:— 

16 non-Muhammadans, 

6 Muhammadans, 

2 Europeans. 

26 

(3) Qualifications of Candidates.—Any one qualified 
to vote in any constituency, including elected 
M. L. C.’s of 30 years of age and over. 

(4) The elections will take place as soon after the 
Coimoil elections as possible. 

C.—Elections of Members of the Legislative Assembly. 

(1) Members of Legislative Assembly will be 
elected:— 

») By direct 

(2) Indirect Election .—The nual “ headmen ” an4 
urban “ electors ” of a whole district will be the 
secondary constituency which will elect M. L. A.’s. 
The election of M. L. A.’s and M. L. C.’s will be so far 
as possible simultaneous. (Note 6.) 

(3) Direct Election .—The special constituencies will 
elect M. L. A.’s direct, simultaneously with the 
elections of M. L. C.’s (for list see Appexdiz C). 

D.—Elections of Elected Members of the Council 
of State. 

(1) Members of the Council of State will be elected 
indii^tly:— 

(а) 10 members by a joint electorate con¬ 
sisting of the members of the Assembly and 
the life members of the Council of State. 

(б) 40 members by a joint electorate con¬ 
sisting of the members of the two provincial 
chambers in each province. 

(2) Qualifications of Candidates.—Any one qualified 
to vote in any constituency, including elected Members 
of the Legislative Coimcil, elected Members of the 
Legislative Assembly and elected members of Senates 
of 30 years of age and over. 

(3) The elections will take place as soon after the 
Assembly and Council elections as possible. 

, Notes. —1. The method of indirect election is the 
keynote of my system. The faults of the existing 
direct elective system for the two main groups of 
the electorate, viz., Muhammadans and non-Muham¬ 
madans, may be summarised as follows:— 

(1) The franchise is confined to 2 per cent, of the 
male pojnilation. The rest of the population receives 
no training in democracy and the elective system. 

(2) Constituencies are much too large. This is 
obvious in the case of the Council of State and the 
Assembly constituencies. But it is also the case 
with the ordinary Legislative Council constituenciee. 
Candidates for election cannot canvass such kwge 
areas and populations. Successful candidates cannot 
keep in touch with them, nor consult them in matters 
of importance. 

(3) The size of the present constituencies effectually 
prevents the poor man from standing for election. 
It also often prevents the right sort of middle class 
and ipcofessio^ man froip (toing so. In a country 
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where communications are often bad, large consti¬ 
tuencies are particularly objectionable. 

(4) Their large size makes the attendance at the 
polling stations impracticable for the poor voters, 
unless encouraged by transport facilities. This 
also necessitates corrupt or undesirable practices, 
and often the expenditure of large sums of money 
by candidates. This again restricts the field of 
candidates. 

(5) Again, the majority of the villagers never 
see the poll. This again renders the educative value 
of elections almost nil to the mass of the villagers. 

(6) Under the present system of a comparatively 
high tax-payment qualification the franchise is unduly 
restricted. The poorer tenants Me just as fit for 
the vote as the richer. Their educational facilities 
are practically the same. 

(7) The iMge size of a constituency requires either 
a well-organised party or a big purse, both of which 
are beyond the reach of an ordinary candidate. 

(8) With a direct elective system political propa¬ 
ganda, to be effective, must make an appeal to the 
pockets or the worst passions of the electorate. The 
voters can seldom know the merits of the different 
candidates. They have not the incentive to vote 
for a man whom they can trust. 

(9) There is no uniformity in the number of voters 
in rural constituencies. One constituency, without 
rhyme or reason, has six times more voters than 
another (vide the Election Report of 1926). 

(10) The people themselves have no hand in 
selecting their representatives. Those who pay a 
certain amoimt of tSLxes are automatically selected. 

(11) Universal male suffrage has no chance of 
being realised under the present system. 

(12) The rental basis is also not uniform. 

(13) The huge number of voters may prevent a 
particular kind of corruption; but it gives an opening 
to other undesirable influences which most of the 
voters have no power to resist. 

The above and many other anomalies already 
revealed by experience require an immediate change 
of the present system. The remedy is to be found 
in the introduction of an indirect method of voting 
both in the rural and urban general constituencies, 
and in others such as the Indian Christian in Ranchi 
district, in ^hich the same system may be desirable. 
Had these facts been realised, the opinion expressed 
in paragraph 226 of the “ Report of Indian Constitu¬ 
tional Reforms would have been different. It was 
btised on conditions in England and other European 
countries, which differ entirely from conditions in 
this country. The system of indirect voting was 
not even then unknown in European countries and 
America. Since then it he* been adopted in Russia, 
where rural conditions bear a much greater 
resemblance to those in India. 

In Bihar and Orissa there are 84,889 villages, 
including towns, out of which there are 68 munici¬ 
palities. They are comprised in 66,882 chaukidari 
circles. My scheme is that:— 

Firstly. —One man is to be elected in each chaukidari 
circle by all adult males who pay chaukidari tax. 
This will give 65,882 voters; and the number will 
be very evenly distributed. (Vide Report on the 
Administration of Police, 1926, page 20, Statement 2.) 

Secondly. —All these elected “ headmen ” of the 
villages of a sub-division will form a constituency 
to elect one member from each sub-division. 

The election must be held in a village or mahalla 
itself. It must be on the simplest possible lines. 
The village punch or municipal officer should notify 
the time and place of election. At the fixed time 
and place of election an officer deputed by Government 
will go there and register the names of the candidates, 
and will register and appoint two punches to assist 
him and to safeguard the correctness of the procedure. 
He will have permanent metalled tickets bearing 
serial numbers. He will distribute the tickets among 
the voters. The slips bearing the names of the 
candidates will either be past^ or pinned on bags 


or boxes, coloured or otherwise distinguished. He will 
place those bags or boxes in a room to receive these 
tickets. He will explain to voters which is each 
candidate’s box, and the voters will drop the ticket 
in the bags or boxes in his presence. Immediately 
after the voting is over, the tickets will be coimted 
on the spot and the result announced, and the names 
of the successful candidates will be entered in the 
same register, which will be signed by the two punches. 
This process is to be followed in all villages, and in 
the case of urban elections in ail the wards or mahalleis. 
The advantages of the system will be:— 

1. It will educate the people in the first lesson 
of democrMy. Elections will be at their doors, and 
their representatives will be men whom they know. 

2. It will practically give rmiversal adult male 
suffrage. 

3. Though the electorate will be increased, the 
dangers which attend a large and untrained electorate 
will be enormously decreased. For villagers will not 
have to choose their representative for parliament 
(an impossible task for the ordinary cultivator) 
but a man whom he can trust, who will do this for 
him. 

4. Everyone will get an opportunity to exercise 
his power of voting with due secrecy. 

5. There is every chance of a suitable man being 
elected, who will not in most cases have any desire 
to stand for Council. The villagers will ordinarily 
vote for the man they know and trust, not for the 
politician. 

6. There will be much less incentive to corrupt 
practices. The tone of the elections will improve 
greatly. 

7. The headmem elected will be in a position to 
keep in touch with and to educate his constituency 
in political ideas. 

8. It will create a personage in each group of 
villages who will have a certain status and who may 
be of considerable administrative utility to Govern¬ 
ment both in developing different forms of local self- 
government and otherwise. 

9. The number of voters will be fairly imiform in 
each primary constituency. 

10. The number will still be sufficiently large to 
make the bribery of voters difficult; nor is village 
opinion likely to tolerate it. The politician from 
outside will not find it easy to manipulate these 
village elections. 

11. The local man of influence will be able to 
counter the efforts of a political organisation quite 
easily. At present he cannot. 

12. It will not be expensive. 

13. It will do something to populMise the 
chaukidari. 

Notes .—(2). It is important that the elections of 
M. L. C.’s by these “ headmen ” and “ electors ” 
should be held with as little delay as possible after 
the primary elections above described. The less 
opportunity given to politicians and political parties 
to manipulate these constituencies the better. 

(3) . I have not elaborated details regarding the 
labour constituency and method of voting. The 
principle is clear, and details should present no great 
difficulties in the few industrial centres in this 
province. See also Appendix A. 

(4) . I have not defin^ the Depressed Classes. This 
should not, however, be difficult. They will have 
a vote in the general constituency, non-Muhammadan, 
and many of them in the labour constituency. The 
depressed classes should be able to make their influence 
felt in my system of indirect election for the general 
constituencies; and the present difficulties in the 
way of the election of members of these communities 
will be greatly decreased. 

(6). The same principle as fcr the Council of State. 
There is no reason to differentiate. Direct election 
of members of either the central or provincial upper 
chambers is open to all the objections catalogu^ in 
my note on the subject of the present electoral system 
above. Members of Council may be elect^ as 
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members of the Senate, their seats being filled by 
by-elections. 

(6). The only difference between the manner of 
electing M. L. A.’s and M. L. C.’s is that the rural 
“ headmen ” and urban “ electors ” are grouped 
in a district for the former and in a sub-division for 
the latter. The elections should be as nearly as 
possible simultaneous. 

Appendix A. 

I. List of special constitrieincies for the Legislative 
Council. 

(а) (1) landlords, 

(2) commerce and trade, and 

(3) labour; 

(б) (1) depressed classes, 

(2) native Christians, 

(3) Europecms, 

(4) domiciled Bengalis; 

(c) the University. 

Note. —The interests of tenants, town-dwellers 
(municipalities), and -Muhammadans will be fully 
represented in the urban and rural Muhammadan and 
Non-Muhammadan constituencies. 

II. Qualifications of Voters, etc. 

(i) The electorate of the landlords’ constituencies 
(16 members) will consist of every one who pays 
Re. 100 or more cess. 

(ii) The electorate for the Trade and Commerce 
constituencies (10 members) will include merchants, 
bankers and traders paying income-tax. 

It will not include members of the professions. 

(iii) The electorate of the constituencies of labour 
(five members) will consist of employees of certain 
large industrial concerns registered for the purpose, 
e.g., Tatas in Jamshedpur and the Dhanbad Collieries. 

(iv) The electorate of the constituencies of Indian 
Christians (five members) will probably be confined 
to a few districts in this province in Cbota Nagpur. 
In Ranchi district the indirect system of election will 
be followed. The qualification for voting will be the 
payment of any tax. 

(v) The electorate for the European constituencies 
(10 members) will consist of all Europeans residing in 
the area of each constituency, official and non- 
official, temporarily or permanently. Probably a 
Commissioner’s division will be a suitable con¬ 
stituency. The distribution of seats is a detail which 
need not be laid down now. The interests of Planters 
will be fully safeguarded. 

(vi) The electorate of the constituencies of domiciled 
Bengalis (five members) will consist of the domiciled 
Bengalis settled in each of the five Commissioner’s 
Divisions. The qualification for voting will be the 
payment of any tax. 

Note. —Regarding the depressed classes, see also 
note 4 on page 18. 

Appendix B. 

Distribution of seats in the Legislative Council. 

Non-Muhammadan. Muhammadan. 


11. Urban— 


Non-Muhammadan. Muhammadan. 


Patna 

1 

Patna Division 1 

Patna Division ... 

2 

Tirhut Division 1 

Bhagalpiu 

2 

Bhagalpur 1 

Tirhut Division ... 

2 

Chota Nagpur 1 
• Division. 

Chota Nagpur 

2 

Orissa Division 1 

Orissa Division ... 

2 

— 

Rural— 



Patna 

4 

2 

Gaya . 

4 

1 

Shahabad 

4 

1 

Muzaffarpur 

3 

1 

Darbhanga 

3 

1 

Saran 

3 

1 

Champaran 

2 

1 

Bhagalpur 

4 

1 

Monghyr ... 

3 

1 

Pumea 

2 

4 

Santal Parganas ... 

2 

1 

Hazaribagh 

21 


Ranchi 

2 


Palamau. 

2 

2 

Singhbhum 

2 


Manbhum 

2 


Cuttack ... 

3 

— ■ 

Puri . 

21 


Balasore 

2 

^ 1 

Sambalpur 

2j 


Landlords— 



Patna Division ... 

3 

1 

Tirhut Division ... 

3 

1 

Bhagalpur Division 

2 

1 

Cuttack . 

31 

1 , 

Chota Nagpur 

U 


Europeans— 

Patna Division ... 

3 

— 

Tirhut Division ... 

2 


Bhagalpur Division 

1 

— 

Orissa Division ... 

1 

_ 

Chota Nagpur Divi- 

Sion 

3 

— 

amerce and trade— 

Patna Division ... 


. ... 1 

Tirhut Division ... 


... 1 

Bhagalpur Division 

, 

... 1 

Orissa Division ... 


... 1 

Singhbhum and Ranchi, 

... 2 

Manbhum 

.. 

... 2 


Hazaribagh and Palamau ... 2 

N.B .—The seats in the urban area for Non-Muham¬ 
madan constituencies have been distributed on the 
basis of subdivisions except in Santal Parganas, 
Ranchi and Hazaribagh, in which two sub-divisions 
form a constituency. 

Non-Muhammadan. Muhammadan 

Labour— 


Manbhum 
Singhbhum 
Hazaribagh 
Palamau 
Monghyr ... 


and 


Urban 

11 


6 

Patna Division ... — 

1 

Rural . 

53 


18 

Tirhut Division ... — 

1 

Landlords 

12 


4 

Bhagalpur Division — 

1 

European 

10 


— 

Orissa Division ... — 

1 

Commerce 

10 


— 

Chota Nagpur Divi¬ 


Labour 

5 


— 

sion ... ... — 

1 

Depressed 

5 


— 

Native Christians— 


Native Christians 

5 


— 

Ranchi . ■— 

2 

Domiciled Bengalis 

5 


— 

Hazaribagh '| 


University 

1 


— 

Palamau 1 

1 


— 


— 

Singhbhum | 

X 


117 


27 

Manbhum J 





_ 

Orissa and 1 




Total 

144 

Bhagalpur Divi- > 

1 




—- 

sions.J 
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Non-Muhammadan. Muhammadan, 


Patna and ') 

Tirhut Diviaions j ^ 

University ... — 1 

Domiciled Bengalis— 

Patna Division ... — 1 

Tirhut Division ... — 1 

Bhagalpur Division — I 

Chota Nagpur Divi¬ 
sion ... ... — 1 

Orissa Division ... — 1 


Appendix C. 

lAat of constituencies in Bihar and Orissa for the 
Legislative Assembly and distribution of seats. 

1. General constituencies— 

(а) Non-Muhammadan—20 members—1 from 
each district. 

(б) Muhammadan—6 members—1 landlord, 
and 1 from each of the five Commissioner’s 
divisions. 

2. Special constituencies— 

(а) Landlords—3 members—1 from Patna, 1 
from Tirhut and Bhagalpur, 1 from the Chota 
Nagpur emd Orissa divisions. 

(б) Domiciled Bengalis—■! member. 

(c) Commerce and Trade— 1 member. 

(d) European—1 member. 

(e) Native Christian—1 member. 

(/) Labour—1 member. 

(g) Depressed classes—1 member. 

Total members—35. 

Appendix D. 

Alternative schemes for the efectorate, if indirect 
election is rejected. 

(a) The qualifications for voting may be based, not 
on the rental paid but on the area held by— 
tenants, 
tenure-holders, 
landlords. 

By increase in the number of seats area will become 
almost uniform except in places like Chota Nagpur; 
but there will be no uniformity in the number of 
voters. This is mainly due to the adoption of the rental 
basis which widely differs in different parts of the 
province. The tenants in bhowli districts pay some- 
tiines ten times more for the sstme area than the 
tenants holding lands under the old nagdi system. 
This is the main reason why there is so much difference 
in the numbers of electors in North Bihar and South 
Bihar. If an area basis is adopted, this difference 
will disapjjear. Uniformity in the number is very 
essential, for more than one reason, as the difficulty 
increases with the increase in number. Any area 
between 6 and 10 acres may be adopted as basis. The 
area cam be very easily ascertained from the settle¬ 
ment records. There will then be no necessity of 
having a different rental standard for different 
districts. 

For landlords and tenme-holders the same area 
basis may be adopted. There is Ho reason why in this 
respect there should be any difference between land¬ 
lords and tenants; unless the object is to disfranchise 
a number of landlords and tenure-holders; 

or (6) If the above is rejected, and if the qualifica¬ 
tion of tenants remains on a rental basis, those of 
tenme-holders and of landlords may be identical 
with those of tenants, i.e., if tenant’s qualification is 
Rs. 3 cess, the temu-e-holdor’s and landlord’s should 
also be Rs. 3 cess. If the present qualification is to 
be kept in the ceise of tenants, it is very desirable to 
have the same qualification for the landlords and 
tenure-holders. If the tenants who pay Rs.' 3 cess 
are entitled to vote, landlord^ and tenure-holders 


should also be entitled to vote if they pay Rs. 3 as 
cess. The number of such landlords and tenure- 
holders will not be very large. But it is not fair to 
disfranchise them. There should be one qualification 
for all in rmal areew as in the case of urban constituen¬ 
cies. 

Similar changes should be made in the Assembly 
qualifications. 

Appendix E. 

List of Books consulted. 

Indirect election — 

“ The Modern World: Russia,” by Makeev and 
O’Hara, p. 243. 

Indirect election of Senate — 

“Modem Constitutions,” by Dodd, 'Volume I, 
(France), p. 289. 

“ The^^Government of France,” by Barthelemy, 

“ Modem Constitutions,” by Dodd, Volume II 
(The United States), p. 294. 

Constitution of Senate [Upper Chamber )— 

(1) “Modem Constitutions,” by Dodd, Volume II 
(Italy), pp. 9 and 10. 

(2) “ Modem Constitutions,” by Dodd, Volume II 
(Japan), pp. 33 and 34. 

Term of Senate (Upper Chamber )— 

(1) “Ireland” (The Modem World Series), by 
Gwynn, p. 203. 

(2) “ Government of France,” by Barthelemy. 

(3) “ Modem Constitutions,” by Dodd, Volume II 
(Japan), p. 34. 

(4) “ Modem Constitutions,” by Dodd, Volume II 
(United States of America), p. 294. 

Members of Senate appointed for life — 

(1) “The Constitutions of Canada,” by Kennedy, 
p. 384, 

(2) “ Modem Constitutions,” by Dodd, Volume II 
(Italy), pp. 9 tmd 10. 

Age of members of the Senate (Upper Chamber )— 

(1) “Modem Constitutions,” by Dodd, Volume I 
(France), p. 289 

(2) “Modern Constitutions,” by Dodd, VolumeII 
(United States of America), p. 295. 

(3) “ The Constitutions of Canada,” by Kennedy, 
p. 384. 

Joint Meeting of the two Chambers — 

(1) “The Government of France,” by Barthelemy, 

p. 66. 

(2) “ Modern Constitutions,” by Dodd, Volume II 
(United States of America), pp. 293 and 295, 

Function of the Council of State and the Upper 
Chamber — 

(1) “Modem Constitutions,” by Dodd, Volume II 
(United States of America), pp. 296 and 297. 

(2) “ The Government of France,” by Barthelemy, 

The appointment of President by the Qovemment — 

“ The Constitution of Canada;” by Kennedy, p. 386. 
Bicameral legislature in Provinces — 

“ The Constitution of Canada,” by Kennedy, p. 390. 

Note on the Pbovinciae Finances. 

The creation of this province was announced by 
His Majesty at the Delhi Darbar in 1911 and the 
province was formed accordingly on the 1st April, 
1912. Before then this province was a part of the 
very advanced and self-contained province of Bengal. 
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It was at once deprived .th« advantMea which 
it had enjoyed as a partner with ^Bengal. K was left 
with no University, no Medicsd College, no Veterinary 
College, no Engineering College, no High Court, no 
Secretariat, no Government House and no Hill 
Station. Primary education and medical relief had 
been in a neglected condition; Besides this the 
provinee was liable to pay interest to the Gkivemment 
of India for the capital spent on the construction 
of tile Orissa canals. The war, from its outbreak 
in 1914 till it stopped in the end of 1918, made 
its position worse. For the province has only a »mall 
and inelastic revenue. In spite of these drawbacks, 
it made an imprecedented ^ort, and in the course 
of a few years it created a University, Medical CoUoge, 
Engineering College and a Veterinary College; and 
made a big advance in primary education and in 
medical relief both in urban imd rural areas. It 
has also done something for the improvement of 
Agriculture and Industry. 

AH these improvements were made possible by an 
unprecedented increase in the Excise revenue which 
must remain at this high level to provide support 
for future recurring charges. Now the position is 
“ thus far and no further ”; and in fact excise 
revenue has a tendency to go down. The other 
inelastic heads are almost in the same condition, 
Having regeu'd to the population and area of the 
province, its needs are very great; and it is not 
fair that the people of the province should be thus 
handicapped in the race of provincial progress. There 
is a demand for opening new Colleges, for mAlfing 
primary education free and compulsory, for free 
vaccination, for district health organisations to" 
improve the sanitary condition of the province, which 
is a permanent home for epidemios. There is a 
demand for water supply in rural areas, for wetter 
works for towns, and for the improvement of com- 


munioatioivi. l^o aU. these just demrmds Government 
express re^et add their inability to supply funds. 
Government have even been unable to f ulfil definite 
undertakings, made years ago, and to maiiitsun 
certain grants-in-aid to local bodies. The financial 
outlook is therefore gloomy. 

Any attempt on the part of this province to improve 
its finances is sure to end in disappointment. This 
province wanted to tax coal, but it was not allowed 
to do so by the Government of India. Tl^ province 
wants to put a tax on lao and mioa,.but there is little 
hope that the Government of India would permit 
it. Proposals for terminal and octroi taxes on goods 
and passengers are likely to share the same fate. There 
is no chance of remission of payment of interest in 
respect of the Orissa canals. The share of income- 
lax which this province is getting is also small. 
Income-tax is mostly paid outside the province either 
in Bombay or Calcutta on account of the Head Ofifioee 
of the firms being situated there. Our big industrial 
areas bring in very little to the provinci^ revenues. 

So this Royal province on SMScount of its poverty 
will lag b^nd other provinces and seems likely 
to remain backward among the provinces. H this 
is to happen, certainljy it was a mistake to create a 
province full of ambition and a^irations but with 
insufficient revenue. If this province had continued 
to be a part of Bengal, oonditions would have been 
no worse, and at least tiie additional post of a separate 
administration would have been available for the 
people. It is hoped that the Honourable Members 
of the Royal Commission will pay particular atten¬ 
tion to the financial position of t^ province and 
will make the necessary recommendations for its 
improvement. 

GANESH DUTTA SINGH. 
Ranchi, 18th June, 1928. 


Memorandum from the BIHAR PROVINCIAL SANATAN DHARAM SABHA. 


To the Chairiuan and Members of the Indian 
Statutory Commission. 

We the Members of the Bihar Provincial Sanatan 
Dharam Sabha on behalf of and as representing the 
orthodox Hindu Community of the Province beg to 
ofier our sincere welcome to the Commission and 
pray God for their happy sojourn and safe return. 

The vast majority of the Hindu population of the 
country are very orthodox and conservative in their 
religious faith and beliefs and yield to none in their 
loyalty and devotion to the s€M3red person and throne 
of His Majesty the King-Emperor and the benign 
British Government. 

. They look upon their rulers and administrators 
as their natural leaders and protectors in this mundane 
world. 

The Sabha is grateful to the British Nation and the 
august Parliament for sending the Royal Commission 
to this land Of Hindus as the very name Hindusthan 
signifies and hopes and trusts that the just rights 
and claims of the Orthpdox Hindus will not only 
not be ignored in ai^ scheme of administration that 
the Commission may be pleased to advocate but 
better and greater facilities would be afforded to 
them to have their grievances remedied and their 
position and importance duly recognised and 
strengthened. The majority of the seats allotted 
to the Hindus must go to the Orthodox people. It 
is a matter of deep regret that the O^odox Hindus 


were not given their due shaoe in the Reformed 
Councils and the central L^slatures. The con¬ 
sequence was that se'veral im-Hindu Bills were 
allowed to be introduced into the Provincial and 
Central Legislatures thereby wouitding the religious 
feelings and -Msceptibilities of the Hindu world 
against the Koy^ Proclamation and repeated 
pronouncements of their late and present Imperial 
Majesties that nothing would be said or done in 
any way to interfere with the established customs, 
cherished laws and usages of the Hindus. 

In particular the Sabha is alarmed at the recent 
introduction of a bill in the Bihar and Orissa Legis¬ 
lative Council which threatens' to intervene with 
the rights, privileges and established usages' of 
Hindu temples. Maths and places of pilgiimago 
which are the life and backbone of the Hindu religion. 

The Sabha hopes emd prays that it will be recom¬ 
mended to Parhament that by the exercise of the 
veto of Hie Excellency the Governor-General or 
of His Excdlency the Governor or by other convenient 
means the debating as well as the passing of such 
un-Hindu bills or resolutions be prevented. 

In conclusion the Sabha once more offers its 
hearty welcome to the Conunission and expresses 
its appreciations of being permitted to appear before 
this Conference and hopes its labours will not go in 
vain. ■ , 
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INVITATION TO SUBMIT MEMORANDA. 


1. The Indian Statutory Commission invites the 
submission of written statements or memoranda, 
both from official and non-official sources, from 
representative associations, local bodies, and re¬ 
sponsible individuals on any of the subjects which 
fall within the limits of the enquiry which it is 
about to imdertake. Before the Commission returns 
to India in October a programme of its sittings in 
various centres will have to be drawn up. The 
written statements or memoranda now called for 
should be prepared and sent to the offices of the 
Commission as soon as possible in order that the 
Commission may appreciate the main issues to be 
raised and proposals to be urged before it hereafter, 
and in order that it may make arrangements before¬ 
hand for the orderly conduct of its subsequent 
enquiry. 

2. Such written statements or memoranda as 
are ready before the Commission leaves India on 
March 31st should be sent by registered post 
addressed to “ The Indian Statutory Commission, 
Camp, India.” After this date the Commission will 
maintain its own Office in India, where further 
memoranda will be received on its behalf. They 
should be sent by registered post addressed to 
“ The Indian Statutory Commission, New Delhi 
Office, New Delhi,” from which office they will be 
transmitted to the Office of the Commission in 
England. 

3. Twelve copies of each memorandum are required 
in the first instance. Further copies may be called 
for hereafter, if the proposed Indian Committees 
are set up in time. 

4. It is most desirable that these memoranda should 
be delivered to the Offices of the Commission as soon 
as possible, and in any event not later than June l6t 
next. If for any special reason particular documents 
cannot be delivered till later, the Commission will 
be glad to be informed of the circumstances and will 
do its best to deal with them, but the organization 
of the Commission’s enquiry makes it essential that 
the written material, much of which has doubtless 
already been prepared, should be promptly presented. 

5. The terms of reference under which the Com¬ 
mission is acting are eis follows;— 

It is “ to enquire into the working of the system 
“ of government, the growth of education, and the 
“ development of representative institutions, in 
“ British India, and matters connected therewith,” 
and it is “to report as to whether and to what 
“ extent it is desirable to establish the principle of 
“ responsible government, or to extend, modify, or 
“ restrict the degree of responsible government then 
“ existing therein, includi^ the question whether 
“ the establishment of seco^ chambers of the local 
“ legislatures is or is not desirable.” 

6. The Commission has already had the advantage 
of informal interviews with important and repre¬ 
sentative bodies and deputations both at Delhi and 
in several Provinces, and has been much assisted 
by these interviews in appreciating the nature of 
some of the main questions which it will shortly 
begin to investigate. 

7. The Appendix to this notice contains a list of 
some of these topics (though the list does not profess 
to bo exhaustive), and written statements or memo¬ 
randa are also invited on any other subject within 
the Commission’s terms of reference. It will be 
understood that those who submit memoranda are 
not expected or required to deal with all the subjects 
mentioned in the Appendix but only such of them, 
or with such other subjects, as specially concern 
the case they are putting forward. 

8. The Commission attaches special importance to 
the written material which it is now inviting, for in 
many cases the memorandum will speak for itself, 
while in other cases the Commission after considering 
the memorandum (with the assistance of Indian 


Committees if these are appointed) will intimate 
whether it desires to hear oral evidence in support 
of the memorandum said will endeavour to make 
the most convenient arrangements as to when and 
where this oral evidence shall be taken. 

9. Every memorandum should be dated and signed 
by or on behalf of those who present it, and should 
give the address to which any communication from 
the Commission regarding it should be sent. As 
already stated, there will be many cases in which 
the memoranda submitted will themselves sufficiently 
convey to the Commission the views of those sub¬ 
mitting them, but in cases in which it is desired to 
tender to the Commission oral evidence in support 
of any memorandum, the doorunent should end with 
a clear statement giving the name and address of the 
witness who will be ready to come forward, if required, 
for examination and cross-examination. 

10. ' Memoranda submitted in a representative 
capacity should contain a clear statement of the 
nature, extent and membership of the organization 
submitting them. When a statement is put forward 
on behalf, of a class of persons, the Commission wishes 
to have a sufficient indication of the number of 
individuals who actually authorize it. 

Office of Indian J, W. BHORE, 

Statutoey Commission, S. F. STEWART, 

Camp, India, Secretaries. 

6th March, 1028. 

APPENDIX. 

Note {A .)—For the purpose of illustrating the 
meaning of the main heads below, some of the 
questions arising under each are given. 

Note {B .)—Replies need not deal with the whole 
field covered by the heads, but should be limited 
to the particular matters to which it is desired to 
draw attention. 

Note (C .)—Suggestions for the future are invited, 
as well as observations upon the structure and 
working of the existing constitution of British India. 
The Commission will be specially glad to receive 
any draft constitutional scheme which has been 
worked out beyond the stage of merely general 
propositions. 


1. The representative .*y.item ns applied to British 
India, e.g. ;— 

(o) The basis of the franchise. 

(6) Methods of election. 

(c) Methods whereby particular interests, com- 
mimal, local, social, and economic, may obtain 
adequate representation on local self-governing, 
provincial and central representative bodies. 

(d) The relationship between representatives 
and constituents. 

(e) The growth of parties. 

{/) The ^owth of informed public opinion. 

(g) Nomination of officials and non-officials as 
additional members of elected bodies. 

2. The suitability of existing areas for legislative 
and administrative purposes and for the growth of 
represerUative institutions, e.g. ;— 

(а) Local self-governing. 

(б) Provincial, includi^ the discussion of 
proposals for extension of self-governing institu¬ 
tions to other areas than the nine provinces, and 
of proposals for division of existing provinces. 

3. The local self-governing bodies (Municipalities, 
District Boards, etc.) and their relationship with the 
Provincial Oovemment, e.g. ;— 

(a) Constitution. 

(b) Functions. 

(c) Relationship with officials of Provincial 
Government. 

(d) Control by Provincial Government. 

(e) Finance. 
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4. The Provincial Qovemmenta, e.g, :— 

(а) Constitution. 

(б) Working of dyarchy. 

(c) Position and powers of Governor. 

(d) Position of Ministers in relation to Governor 
and Members of Executive Council. 

(e) Relationship of Ministers to each other, 
and question of collective responsibility. 

(/) Growth of party system in the l4ovmcial 
Councils. 

(g) Working of particular departments. 

(h) Classification into reserved and transferred 
subjects. 

(i) Desirability of Second Chambers. 

(j) Question of provincial autonomy. [See 
also 6 (a) and (b).j 

(k) Finances of. Provincial Government and 
Financial Control. [See also 6 (c).] 

(l) Financial relations between reserved and 
transferred sides of the Government, including 
the question of the joint or separate purse. 

6. The Centred OovemmerU, e.gi :— 

(a) Constitution. 

(b) Position and powers of the Governor- 
General. 

(c) Relationship of Governor-General to his 
Executive Council. 

(d) Relationship of Governor-General to the 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of State. 

(e) Position of the Executive. 

(/) Question of the responsibility of the 
Executive to the Legislature. 

(g) Relationship between the two Houses. 

6. Relations between Central Qovemment and the 
Provincial Qovemment, e.g., in regard to— 

(o) The extent of the power of superintendenoe. 


direction, and control to be exercised by the 
Central Government. 

(b) The classification of subjects as central and 
provincial. 

(c) The imancial relationship between the 
Central and Provincial Governments, including 
the Meston Settlement. 

7. The Courts and Judiciary. 

8. The Constitutional problem in relation to such 
vital matters as — 

(a) Law and order in British India. 

(b) Justice in British India. 

(c) Defence of India. 

(d) Social progress in British India. 

(e) Federation in India. 

(/) The status and position of India in the 
British Empire. " 

9. The relationship between the Central Government, 
the Secretary of State and the British Parliament. 

10. The position of the Services, e.g. :— 

(a) Indian Civil Service. 

(b) Other All-India Services. 

(c) Provincial Services. 

(d) The question of recruitment and of Public 
Services Commissions. 

(e) Indianization. 

11. The Growth of EductUion.' —The Conunission 
will shortly be maki^ a special announcement as to 
this branch of the enquiry, but it does not wish the 
preparation of memoran^ on this important topic 
to be delayed. Documents dealing specifically with 
it should be marked “ Growth of Education ” in the 
top left-hand comer. 
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(2) MEMORANDA. 
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